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Art. I. — 1. The existing Monopoly, an inadequate protection of 
the authorized Version of the Scripture ; Four Letters to tlU 
Right Honourable and Right Reverend Bishop of London: 
with Specimens of the intentional and other Detractions from 
the authorized Standard^ to which is added a Postscript, 
containing the Correspondence of* a London Committee of Minis- 
ters on the subject, the Reply of the University, and a tceport on 
the Importance of the Alterations made. By Thomas Curtis. 

2. Mr, Curtis's Misrepresentations exposed. By Edw. Cardwell| 
D.D. Su Alban's Hall, Oxford. 1833, 

3. The Text of the English Bible considered. By Thomas Tur- 
ton, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge and Dean of Peterborough. 1833. 

It is, doubtless, perfectly well known to our readers that the first 
edition of the authorized English version of the Bible appeared 
in the year l6ll. It was published in folio, and in a large 
black letter; and wds quickly followed by other editions of vari- 
ous sizes, some in a type of the same description, — others ii) 
a smaller black type, — others again in the Roman character. 
Eleven different impressions appeared between lOll and l6l8^ 
The first edition was, of course, the most important, as coming 
more immediately from the hands of the translators. But eveu 
this edition, being prepared by human beings, could advance 
no claim to complete exemption from human imperfections. 
And if the translators had been, themselves, infallible, their 
copyists and their printers would still have been liable to error; 
and their work could, therefore, hardly have been invested with 
the full dignity of a standard, from which it would be unlawful, 
in any instance, to depart. Manifest blunders of transcription 
and typography might, accordingly, be removed, in subsequent 
editions, without any intolerable violation of the sanctity of the 
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original impreiiisioti. Again^ in the reign of James L and long 
after, the orthography of our language was so unsettled, that in 
all printed books, the same word would often occur with a dif- 
ferent mode of spelling in two consecutive sentences, and some- 
times even in the very same sentence; and half a dozen pages 
would frequently exhibit a still more capricious variety. It was, 
consequently, not to be expected that printers of the Bible were, 
in all future time, to persevere in retaining every unseemly 
blemish and inconsistency of this description, which might chance 
to be found in our version of the sacred text. On the contrary, 
as the national orthography became more fixed, it would obvi- 
ously be their duty to adopt so desirable an uniformity, instead of 
superstitiously respecting the unsteadiness, or the carelessness, 
of their predecessors. Further, there are many words of our 
language whose grammatical form and inflexion is undergoing a 
constant change. For instance, the ancient preterite of the verb 
fetch, was formerly written fet: in the same manner, lift was 
often written, in former days, where we should write lifted: and, 
on the other hand, the verb which, with us, is always rend in the 
present tense, frequently appeared in what we now consider as 
the preterite form rent. And it will scarcely be contended that, 
in cases of this sort, all subsequent editors were bound religiously 
to adore every obsolete grammatical formation of our ancestors. 
Lastly, there would occasionally occur in any work of that period 
a word or a phrase, which had afterwards fallen into such utter 
desuetude, as to become wholly unintelligible to any but persons 
deepl;^ versed in the antiquities of our language. Of this de- 
jBcription is the word bought, — (probably the old preterite of the 
verb bow) — which was once used to signify a curve or knot. In 
such cases, indeed, the exercise of discretion would require much 
greater delicacy. But still, the cautious and sparing substita- 
tion of intelligible words, for words which had ceased to convey 
any meaning whatever, would hardly be deemed a very atrocious 
breach of editorial fidelity. 

If, then, the departures from the original edition of I6II, now 
),o be found in modern editions, were all of them among the 
classes above enumerated — (namely, corrections of manifest errors 
of the press, or compliances with certain unessential changes in 
the language) — the public would, clearly, have no substantial 
Reason for complaining, that the copies of the English Bible now 
HI circulation, were very unfaithful representatives of the labours 
of our venerable translators. And yet, it is quite evident that, 
even in that case, any person who should sit down to the business 
of collation, in the spirit of a caviller, or an alarmist, would find 
in the existing editions of the Bible abundant opportunities for 
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labouring in his vocation. He might reckooi poBsibljr, by tfaa 
thousand, the deviations of the present from the ancient HaHdard* 
He might, then, declaim on the audacity, the perfidy, or the cara* 
lessness of privileged editors. And he might soon succeed in 
persuading a vast multitude of ignorant and timid people, that 
tbej were shamefully defrauded of the genuine oracles of God 1 

But what are we to say to those departures (if any) from the 
authorised version, which may be called critical^ — that isj what 
are we to say to passages where a modern edition exhibits a diflkr«» 
ent sense from that which is to be found in the original edition ? 
Our answer to this question is, that we should be very unwilling 
to undertake the defence of the critic who first ventured on this 
supposed amendment : for such an example manifestly tends to 
a dangerous and licentious tampering with the work of the 
original translators* The correction itself may, possibly, be uo* 
impeachable* But, undoubtedly, the proper place for its intro* 
dttction is not in the authorized text of the Bible, but either in a 

?rofessedly new translation, or else in the pages of a Commentary, 
'he retention of some few mistakes of the first translators, may 
indeed be an evil $ but then it is a much less evil than that of 
permitting editors, whatever may be their learning or their in« 
tegrity, to give a new sense to obscure or doubtful passages* 
For, if this were allowed, the authorized text mightj in the course 
of ages, gradually disappear; and the public would then have to 
Complain, very justly, that the work of King James's divines was 
no longer before them* But, now, suppose that a critical 
alteration has actually been made; that its justness has long been, 
openly or tacitly, aki|ow)edged by the learned ; and that it haS| 
accordingly, been allowed, for a long period, to maintain it4 
place without murmur or dispute. What, in that case, would 
become the duty of any modern supervisor of an edition of the 
BiUe 7 Is he, in the plenitude of his veneration for the ancient 
yersion, to restore it to its integrity, by recalling into the text the 
exploded error? Or, is he to retain an alteration which has, vir* 
tually, received the sanction of public consent and approbation? 
We have, here, a case of conscience, of which different persons 
will, probably, give different solutions. For our own part, we are 
disposed to acquiesce in that of Dr, Cerdwell, whose words are— 
** f B9ky nothing of the boldness which first made the alteration ; 
I only commend the judgment, which, after it was generally 
adopted, did not hesitate to retain it.'' 

Changes of this last description, however, are likely to be 
much less considerable for their multitude, than their weight^; 
and, consequently, when taken altogether, would do but little, 
numerically^ to swell tlie list of the most indefatigable collector^ 
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frrievances. But this is not all. There is yet another invaluable 
source of complaint ; and in order to understand the nature of it« 
we must bear in mind, that^ in the original edition of the English 
Bible^ there frequently occur words, and sometimes even short 
sentences, printed in a different character from the rest of the 
text* The reason for which this expedient was adopted, must be 
perfectly familiar to every one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the languages in which the Sacred Books were originally 
written. It is an expedient which would be, more or less, neces- 
sary in the translation of any important work, even from one 
European tongue into another, if executed by persons anxious to 
warn the perusers of \t, first, that, in certain passages, there was 
a difference between the idiom of the original language, and the 
idiom of the language of the translation ; and secondly, that they 
had laboured, to the best of their knowledge and judgment, to 
introduce into the translation such words, as — although they had 
no specific counterpart in the original, — were, nevertheless, re- 
quired, in order fully to convey its meaning. The resort to such 
an expedient, would, in fact, be no other, than a perpetual ad- 
monition to the public in general, that the persons engaged in 
the version had constantly before their eyes the genius and the 
spirit of the language which they were attempting faithfully to 
render \ and it would, besides, be a perpetual invitation to the 
best informed readers, to compare the work of the translators 
with the original text. And if such a measure might be useful 
in any translation of an important work, it would, of course, be 
eminently serviceable in the version from a dead language into a 
living one,-— and, more especially, from an Asiatic, and singularly 
elliptical language, into another, widely different in its form and 
construction. The expedient thus adopted by our translators, 
was, of course, continued in all the following editions of our 
Bible. The only difference was this, — that when the transla- 
tions came to be published in the Roman character, instead of 
the old black letter, the words introduced for the purpose of 
completing the sense, were printed in italics^ 

Nothing, in short, can well be more evident than the fact, that 
the practice in question had its origin in the scrupulous caution 
and integrity of the translators. Had they omitted it, they might 
possibly, have been charged with introducing into the Bible, at 
their own discretion, and without notice, a considerable variety of 
matter, which had nothing exactly corresponding to it in the 
original. Their adoption of it, however, — (as we have already inti- 
snated) — has, eventually, turned out to be another fruitful source 
of reprehension and complaint ; not of complaint against the trans- 
lators themselves, but against the subsequent editors,who have been 
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the appointed guardians of the text. The gravamen recently pro* 
duced against those privileged bodies, is no other than this^^that 
they have not been content with the italics authorized by the 
divines of James I.; but have, most audaciously, ventured to 
introduce italics, on their own authority, in a multitude of pas* 
sages^ where no such distinction is to be found in the standard 
translation ; and have, thus, most fearfully augmented the cata- 
logue of their delinquencies. This article of charge, it will soon 
appear, occupies so prominent a position in the discussions, 
which have been raised respecting the accuracy of the modem 
editions, that the whole might not inaptly be termed the italic 
controversy. 

With a view to the more distinct exposition of these charges, it 
will here be necessary to state the process by which the text of 
the English Bible has been brought into the condition in which it 
is now presented to the public. Between sixty and seventy years 
ago, the attention of the world, more especially of the learned 
world, was drawn to the imperfect manner in which the Scriptures 
had been published. The current editions exhibited all the 
defects, of every description, which were to be found in the 
original edition; and, together with them, a large and various 
accumulation of errors, subsequently contributed, whether by 
accident or design. A complete and careful revision of the whole 
of the authorized version was, accordingly, recommended by 
Archbishop Seeker. This recommendation was zealously fol- 
lowed by the delegates of the Oxford press. Several learned 
men undertook to prepare an edition more perfect than any that 
had preceded it. The chief conductor of the business was Dr« 
Blayney* And the result of the undertaking was the publication 
in 1769, of two editions, one in quarto, and the other in folio^ 
commonly known as Dr. Blayney's editions. Of these, the latter 
being the more accurate of the two, has, since that time, been 
usually considered as the Standard for the English Bible. At all 
events, it has certainly been retained as their Standard by the 
delegates of the Oxford press. And one question^ now is, whe- 
ther they were justified in so retaining it. 

In judging of this question, it must be remembered that th^ 
instructions given to Dr. Blayney fixed upon the edition of I6II, 
as his Standard. And, from the account rendered by himself of 
his own labours, it appears, that to this Standard he adhered, 
with such exceptions only as the case seemed fully to justify, or 
to render absolutely unavoidable. He had before him the Bible 
of Bishop Lloyd, of the year 1701, and two others printed at 
Cambridge : and his collations with these editions enabled him to 
point outji and to correct, certain manifest errors, which were 
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fbtttd not only hi the later editions, but also in ^e origind e^ 
lion of 1611. Whether the plan thus pursued by him ww 
defensible or not, is, of course, open to fair and temperate die* 
eussion. Thus much, however, is quite certain, — that this phin 
waa powerfully recommended, and undertaken with the moet 
entire rectitude of purpose: and, to this hour, the Oxford dele-* 
gutes, instead of being ashamed of Dr. Blayney's edition, are 
prepared most confidently to vindicate their adherence to it. 
They, moreover, assert, by the mouth of their advocate I>r. 
Cardwell, that, for the last twelve years at least, ** the text of the 
Oxford Bibles, though not totally free from errors, affords a nsore 
perfect specimen of faithful printing, than any other book they 
are acquainted with of the same extent/' 

This declaration of confidence in the faithfulness and aceu- 
raey of the Oxford editions, it is well known, has been drawn 
from Dr. Cardwell, by the pamphlet which stands first at the 
head of this Article. The author of this arraignment is Mr. 
Curtis, formerly a bookseller, now a Dissenting Minister. Tk« 
work appears in the form of four Letters to the Bishop of 
London. It charges the Universities with a most appalling 
•mount of unfeitbfulness. It numbers, almost by the myriad, 
the errors admitted by them into their editions of the Bible. It 
accuses them not only of typographical inaccuracy, but of wilful 
departure from King James's text. It complains that the British 

Sttblic are compelled to pay to the authorized printers of the 
iihie €L tax of between forty and fifty thousand pounds a-year; 
and that all they get for their money is a disgraceful and per- 
ni^ous accumulation of blunders. It recommends an abolition 
of the existing monopoly, and the substitution of some more 
effective precaution for the protection of the text. It, moreover, 
affirms that such precaution might be obtained for less than 
a twentieth part of the present tax. And, lastly, it professes that 
all these accusations and complaints have^ throughout, been 
prompted, not by the sHghtest ^ bad feeling^^ towards liae Uni- 
TCfsities; but, solely, by the writer's love for ^ the blessed book/' 
and by his " care and wish to secure correct Bibles for his coun- 
trymen.*' 

• It seems that, somehow or otber^ these professions of impar<*' 
Hality and good^will, have by no means been successful in win- 
Atng- implieit trust from the privileged functionaries of Oxford. 
FoK the pamphlet of Mr. Curtis has been recommended, by Dr. 
Cardwell, ^* for perusal, to all persons who can derive pleasure 
from seeing feelings and statements placed in painful opposttiqn 
to each other,— positive assertions resting upon precarious facts, — 
professions of kindness and sincerity in company with strong 
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tokens of artifice and malignity, — assumptions of knowledge in 
cases where there was real ignorance, — and a smooth surface of 
complacency and disinterestedness^ but half concealing a sense 
of bitter disappointment." 



tt 



Troth, Captain Peesel, but these be very bitter words I*' 



whether, or not, they are more bitter than the occasion demands^ 
we would much rather leave the public to pronounce^ than give 
any positive opinion of our own. It scarcely forms a legitimate 
part of our duty to institute an analysis of the motives and feel- 
ings of Mr. Curtis, and to exhibit the various elements which 
may have entered into the mixture. Oar concern is with argu- 
ments and facts. We shall therefore abstaiD from any cktailed 
scrotiny into the proceedings of Mr. Curtis in this matter. We 
shall content ourselves with stating, that, whatever may have been 
the impulse which has governed his movements, it has been pow- 
erful enough to produce prodigious activity. He appears to have 
made his professions, and to have propounded his statements, and 
to have offered his services, in almost every possible quarter. He 
has applied to the Bishop of London — to the University of C«nH 
bridge — to the University of Oxford — to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury — and, lastly, (ad to a grand Court of Appeal), to a coa> 
mittee of Dissenting Ministers. At Cambridge, his sseal was 
such, that it induced Dr. Turton to talk of remuneration^ for his 
proposed exertions in collating Bibles, with a view to the corree* 
tion of existing errors. There is, we all know, a sort dt magre 
in the very word *' remuneration." Nevertheless, it was not of 
sufficient potency to overthrow^ for an instant, the modesty of 
Mr. Curtis. Not, indeed, that he exactly understood it, like 
Costard, to be " the Latin word for three farthings/' But be 
did mention {** in the spirit of candour wkicn bad pervaded their 
communications,*') — that although Dr. Blayney had received 
1000/. for putting the Universities in the wrongs he would ask 
only ^00/. fof assisting to set them right: and this sum, be 
*' roughly thought/* the University of Cambridge might give him. 
Unfortunately, however, the University of Cambridge thought no 
such thing. In ibeir reckoning, ** remuneration*' ultimately 
dwindled down from 500/. to 100/.! Still the modesty of Mr. 
Curtis was undisturbed. He acquiesced, with a very tolerablie 
grace, in this parsimonious afithnietic; and, verily, he did ** impe^ 
ticoat the gratilKty." The University of Oxford was still more 
untractable and niggardly than her sister. From her he could get 
aeither *' guerdon/* nor ** remuneration/* nor encouragementdf 
any kind. The Archbishop of Canterbury was^ almost ecjoalty 
impenetrable. Nothing, therefore, remained, but (he final resort 
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to a tribunal of his Dissenting brethren. A committee was, ac« 
cordingly, formed of tiic most eminent Dissenting ministers, resi- 
dent in London and its environs, " for the restoration and protection 
of the authorized version of the Bible." A sub-committee was 
afterwards appointed, " to verify and to report upon the various 
collations of the secretary of the general committee" — which secre- 
tary was Mr. Curtis! The secretary, thereupon, specified, in the 
postscript to his " Four Letters to the Bishop of London/' the cases 
of *' intentional departure from the authorized version." These 
cases were examined by the sub-committee : and their report is 
as follows: — ♦ 

*' At Grove House, Islington, June, 13, 1832. 

" Present — Dr. Bennett, Dr. Cox and Dr. Henderson^ a sub-com* 
mittee appointed to verify and report upon a collation of various editions 
of the Holy Bible, made by the secretary. — ^Dr. Smith, though not of 
the sub-committee, kindly assisting in the investigation, it was 

*^ Resolved 1. That this committee are perfectly satisfied that an exten- 
sive alteration has been introduced into the text of our authorized ver- 
sion, by changing into Italics innumerable words and phrases, which are 
not thus expressed in the original editions of King James's Bible printed 
in 16IL 

' *^ 2r That these alterations so far from being an improvement of our 
Vernacular Translation, greatly deteriorate it; inasmuch, as in most 

* Justice requires of us to state here, that wliile we were engaged in writing this 
Article, the following odvertiseraent in the Times came to our knowledge, — (though 
not till nearly a fortnight subsequently to its date, March 26,) — in which the sub-com- 
nuttee make the following declaration: — 

" That in publishing the resolutions of the 13th June, 1832, Mr. Curtis acted, not 
only without their concurrence, but iu direct opposition to the written injunction of 
pne of the committee^ — to the positive declaration made to him by another, (who was 
also of the sub-committee), that such an act would be a gross breach of faith, — and to 
the obvious design of that part of their 4th resolution, in which it is declared expedient 
to wait for the Oxford Reprint of the edition of 1611. And, further, — that the sub- 
committee do not consider themselves responsible for any statements which Mr. Curtis 
has made in his Pamphlet, or which he may hereafter make ; and that he is no longer 
secretary to the committee to which they were appointed, or in any way connected 
ifith that body. They add : that as their design was not to implicate character, but to 
secure the integrity of the Text of the authorized version, they consider the reprint of 
the Standard Edition, now commenced at Oxford, as the first step towards the com* 
inencemeut of the object they had in view." The signature of Dr. J. Pye Smith is 
affixed to this declaration, together with the names of the sub-committee. 

The whole of on r following remarks on this report were completed before any notice 
of the above declaration reached us. We did not think it necessary, or expedient, 
however, to expunge those remarks from our manuscript, before it went to the press : for 
we conceived it to be very desirable that tiie sub-committee should be distinctly aware 
of the impression which such a document is fitted to make on the public mind. We^ 
nevertheless, are anxious that the sub>committee should have whatever advantage can 
be derived from their disavowal, not of the report itself, but of its publication. And if 
there should appear to be any thing of keenness or severity in any part of our stric* 
lores, our readers are welcome to exercise their discretion in transferring the applica- 
tion of those strictures in such portiona as they may think right, from the sub-committee, 
lo their Bst-Stcrttaryf Mr. Curtis. 
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instances^ they convey to tbe reader the idea^ that wherever any words 
are printed in Italics, there is nothing corresponding to them in the 
original text : whereas it must at once be obvious to every person who is 
competent to judge on the question, that what has been supplied in these 
Instances was absolutely necessary in order to give the full force of the 
Hebrew and Greek idioms 3 and consequently should have been printed 
in tbe same characters as the rest of the text. 

'* 3. That those who have made these alterations, have discovered a 
great want of critical taste, unnecessarily exposed the sacred text to the 
scoffs of infidels, and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
unlearned, as are greatly calculated to perplex their minds^ and UDsettle 
their confidence in the text of Scripture. 

*' 4. That it be recommended to the general committee, to take such 
measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy return to the 
Standard text, which has thus wantonly been abandoned; but that it is 
expedient to wait till the reprint of the edition of 1611, now printing 
at Oxford, be before the public, ere any further correspondence be en- 
tered upon with the Universities. 

*^ (Signed) E. Henderson. 

F. A. Cox. 
J. Bennett." 

*' It may be right to state that the members of the committee are J. 
Bennett, I>.D. 5 J. Blackburn; George Collison; F. A. Cox, LL. D.j 
Thomas Curtis; J. Fletcher, D.D. ; E. Henderson, D.D. ; J. Pye 
Smith, D.D. ; J. Townley, D.D.; R. Winter, D.D." 

The attention of our readers is particularly invited to this re- 
port. It is, most assuredly, well entitled to their attention : for 
it expresses the sentiments of some of the most distinguished 
individuals of the Dissenting community. And yet, it is most 
remarkable, that their statement contains not one syllable relative 
to the miscellaneous imputations produced by their secretary. It 
is wholly confined to the Italic department of his grievances. 
According to the sentence of this tribunal, the ** very head and 
front of the offending" of our modern editors, is, their expression 
in Italics of a multitude of words and phrases, which are not so 
expressed in the original edition of King James's Bible. What 
then becomes of the other counts of the very copious indictment 
preferred against them by the public accuser? How happened 
it that even tHe brethren and familiar friends of Mr. Curtis 
should have consigned to silence and oblivion the remaining 
swarm of imperfections which are said by him to disgrace our 
English Bibles? How are we to account for their virtual aban-^ 
donment of all his other charges, but by concluding that, in the 
estimation of the sub-committee, those other charges were wholly 
destitute of foundation, — or, at least, that they vanished into utter 
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invipMeance, when compared with the capital oiFence of molti- 
plying the liaKcs? 

The manifesto of this committee might, in truth, reasonably 
warrant the defenders of the modern text, to dismiss all thought 
or anxiety re&pecting the other heads of accusation, set forth in 
the pamphlet of Mr. Seoretary Curtis* It may nevertheless be 
due to the pubHc to bestow some notice on these charges, before 
we proceed to that, which, undoiibtedly, forms the main featnre 
<»f the present oootroversy. 

The grand oomphiint, then, of Mr. Curtis, is, that the origimil 
edition of I6II has been abandoned; nay, more than this, that it 
never was before the Oxford delegates, when they undertook 
their revision of the text, in I7C7! His words are as follows;— 

** Sbstt we find that Dr. Blayncy, or any of his ksmed friends, knxw 
the edition of 161), to which they evidenlly refier as King lamet^s Bihlc^ 
to be the first original edition? The pfcirase, tke e(&iionef\%\\,wm 
evidently written on the supposition of there being but one edition of that 
year. But I personally possess two. The copies of the Universities 
are all qf one edition, I believe. But in the Archbishop's library at Lam- 
beth, and lately in the possession of George Offor, Esq., of Tower Hill^ 
was a distinct edition of 1611, answering to any No, 1. Those of the 
Universities answer to my No, 2» And these editions are both in the 
large Uack letter." — p. 34. 

Again,— 

*' The fact of there being two editions at least of this year, 1611, — 
one in the Lambeth library, and the other at his hand — is surely suffi- 
cient to prove that Dr. Blayney, and the Oxford reformers of the text 
in 1 769, were disgracefully ignorant of the materials they might have 
aceumulaeed for their task. The resolution of the delegates bears this 
ignw^ance 0^ a vitai point — (which i», the first edition) — on the ftice of 
it, and kuvcs it doubtful whether, throughout the whole business, t^ey 
had a dacumeni of the slightest genuine authority before them. That i^ 
they may have mistaken a second and more inaccurate, for Hiost first and 
geUttioe edition of the translators." — p. 55. 

Now let us hear the reply of Dr. Cardwell to this formidable 
and very unceremonious charge of disgraceful ignorance, and this 
want of a document of the slightest genuine authority. Accord- 
ing to his statement, then, the case stands thus. Of the Che*- 
ford original, (the authority of which is questioned by Mr. Cur* 
tis), thirteen copies have been examined at Oxford. Of these 
thirteen copies, the greater part have titles to the Old Testament; 
and all of them have titles to the New. In every instance, the 
date is I6II. Of another edition, eight copies have been er- 
amined at Oxford : and four out of the eight are found to have titles 
to the OW Testament, bearing elate l6l5. Of the other foun 
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the titles have been lost. The titles of the New Testament in 
this edition, it is true, bear the date of l6l 1, Bat then it is also 
tme, that they appear to have been taken, with some little altera- 
tion, from the same block with that edition which bears, through' 
out, the date of l6ll. What, therefore, is the inevitable infer- 
ettce,*--but that the last mentioned edition is of a later date than 
Mie former? And this result. Dr. Cardwell further informs os, is 
confirmed bj a multitude of small but decisive tokens, which 
make the matter clear to every intelligent and experienced printer. 
With regard to the Lambeth copy, — it is stated by Dr. Cardwell 
iliat this copy did not belong to the Lambeth library before the 
time of Archbishop Seeker; and that, on examination, it is found 
fo be actuaHy a compound made up from different editions ; and 
that it contains many leaves, in various parts of the book, ascer^ 
tainedto belong to the year 1640. And this is the copy which 
Mr. Curtis has dignified with the mark of his No, 1, and which, 
in his judgment, is to supersede the Oxford original of l6ll! — 
It appears, therefore, that there were not two editions of ]6ll; 
but, one of l6tl, and one of l6l3; that the Lambeth edition 
is, for the present purpose, of no authority whatever ; and that the 
delegates had before them, the Oxford original, of l6l I, the only 
document to which any genuine authority can be ascribed. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that Mr. Curtis was ignorant of all 
this. This may very possibly be so. But, if it be, he will 
hardly complain, should the public prefix to his detected igno- 
rance the same epithet of disgraceful^ with which he has not 
scrupled to stigmatize the imputed ignorance of the Oxford dele- 
gates. 

But, further, if Mr. Curtis is to be believed, it is of marvelloui 
slehcfer importance whether the delegates had the trae original 
edition before them, or whether they had not. For he tells us, 
plainly, that, if they had it, they were totally unable to make a 

f roper use of k. He affirms, roundly, that neither they, nor 
>r. Bfayney, •* knew enough of the matter to distinguish between 
typographical and critical alterations P' — p. 57. Now, we can- 
not veiy well pretend to conjecture with what feelings the Sub- 
Committee of Dissenting Ministers must have contemplated an 
assertimi like this, from the mouth of their secretary. But this 
we know, — that to us tl sounds very much like the extremity of 
fool-hardiness and utter infatuation. I>r. Btayney^ a most emi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, knew nothing of criticism ; and the dele* 
gates of the Oxford press knew nothing of typography ; and so, 
between them, they bungled most ignominiously m the discharge 
of an important and sacred responsibility; and it is happily re- 
served for Mr. Curtis, secretary to the Dissenting Sub-Com- 
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mittee, to gibbet their disgraceful and blundering ignorance! It 
would be a waste of time and patience to ofifer another word of 
commentary on this prodigious exhibition of hardihood. Truly 
the zeal of the secretary appears to have completely eaten up his 
discretion. For though the Oxford editors may not have had 
before them the Lambeth copy. No. 1, it is clear that they had 
before them, in addition to the undoubted standard of I6II, the 
most elaborate editions of modern date ; for instance. Bishop 
Lloyd's edition of 1701, together with the two Cambridge Bibles 
(which would abundantly inform them of the alterations, whether 
right or wrong, which had subsequently been introduced into the 
text); and that they, likewise, bad constantly before them the 
Hebrew and the Greek originals. With such an apparatus, they 
must, indeed, have been bunglers, worse than Mr. Curtis himself 
can imagine or describe, if they were unable to discriminate be- 
tween mere errors of the press, and manifest departures from the 
sense of the original edition ! 

It would be impossible for us, without writing another 
pamphlet, to follow Mr. Curtis through his whole labyrinth of 
accusations. The arbitrary variations complained of by him, re* 
late chiefly to the punctuation, — the heads or contents of chap- 
ters, — the column titles, — the marginal notes, — the paragraphs 
marks, — and, more particularly, the distinction of character used 
in printing the Sacred Name. Of these, the last is the only one 
of any solemn importance. The others scarcely fall within the 
description of departures from the text. We must therefore refer 
the reader, who may be desirous of satisfaction, respecting such 
subordinate matters, to the reply of Dr. Cardwell ; observing, 
merely, that occasional changes in the column-titles became quite 
inevitable, as the editions were altered in size and form. There 
was manifestly no alternative^ but either to abandon them alto- 
gether, or else to frame them, from time to time, in accommoda- 
tion to the varying distribution of the text, in page and column. 

The alleged departures from the authorized version, in printing 
the names of the Deity, form undoubtedly a more important 
head of enquiry. It cannot be needful to remind our readers, 
that the translators of the Bible were withheld from printing the 
ineffable name Jehovah, by a scruple somewhat analogous to 
that which restrained the Jews from giving utterance to it. They 
substituted for it the term *^ Lord.'' But then, as the same term 
would often be required for the purpose of expressing the title 
Adon, or Ado/iai, it was necessary to adopt some distinction in 
the English version, which might inform the reader whether 
Jehovah or Adonai was the word in the Hebrew, They accord- 
ingly printed Lord in capitals^ wherever it was used as the 
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representative of the name Jehovah, and they printed the same 
word in the small character when the original was Adanai, In 
those cases where Adonai and Jehovah occurred together^ this 
expedient would of course fail ; and the method then resorted to, 
was, to represent the word Jehovah by the word Goi>> in capital 
letters. And» lastly, where Jehovah was followed by the word 
Elohim, the word '^ God " was still retained, as corresponding to 
Elohim ; but it was printed in ordinary characters, and was pre* 
ceded by Lobd^ printed in capitals. So that Adonai Jehovah 
would, in English, be represented by Lord GoD ; and Jehovah 
Elohim by Lobd God. 

Every one must instantly perceive that distinctions like these 
would become as snares and pitfalls to the most vigilant typo* 
graphy: and that all these perils might well nigh have been 
avoided by preserving the word Jehovah in the English transla- 
tion throughout. The errors which have actually crept into our 
Bibles from this source of confusion are the more deeply to be 
lamented, because it cannot be denied that, in the opinion of the 
best Hebrew scholars, the title of Jehovah is one which imports 
no less than the eternity and self-existence of the Deity, — a no- 
tion which it cannot be safe or reverent to trifle with in any 
translation of the Scriptures. And yet, after all, the distinctions 
in question are chiefly, if not solely, interesting to the scholar and 
the divine. To the unlettered reader they are comparatively un« 
important. What peasant or artisan ever felt his spirit sensibly 
raised up or edified by seeing the title Lord in capital letters 
instead of ordinary ones ? What notice could this convey to him 
that the self-existence and eternity of God were, here, in the 
contemplation of the sacred writer? And how could his devotion 
be endangered or disturbed by finding the same word in the or- 
dinary character, where capitals should have been employed? 
To him, the phrase would, in meaning, be precisely the same, in 
whatever form it might be printed* To those persons who might 
be acquainted with the original languages, errors of this descrip- 
tion would, indeed, be more offensive than they ever can be to 
the unlearned. But even to the learned, such errors are much 
less momentous than may at first appear. For how is the theo- 
logian or biblical critic to be misled by them, when he has the 
original Bible constantly within his reach? 
. These considerations, indeed, can never for a moment be pro- 
duced in palliation of careless printing or revision. But they 
will naturally start up in the mind of all tolerably intelligent 
readers, on hearing the sonorous and tragic emphasis with which 
the failures in question are denounced by Mr. Curtis. '' It is 
startling," he exclaiqjs, " to see that, in the chief seats of pur na-. 
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tiooal and biblical learning, a grammatical peculiarity of the m* 
ginal ncripturea, of more importance* perliapt» than any other 
peculiarity in any of the grammars of the earthy ahould be cast, at 
it were, to the winds!" And who are they who have cast it to 
the winds, but Dr. Blayney, and his disgracefully ignorant asso* 
ciates ! Well, then, what standard are we to follow for their cor* 
rection i The original edition of King James ? — Why, the edi* 
tion of King James contains no less than twenty*eight errora of 
this very description! Any other edition of the English Bible? 
Against this» Mr. Curtis will of course protest ; and well he may 
'— for no edition is to be found, in which such errors do not ooos^ 
sionally occur. What then is to be done, but to resort to Che 
Hebrew. Bible as the standard? — that isp to do what Mr. Curtis 
is eternally condemning, vis, to depart from the venerable English 
standard of iGll ! In spite, however, of his condemnation, this 
is precisely what the University of Oxford are now in the habit of 
doing : for the Bibles printed at the Oaford press do actually de« 
viate in this respect from the edition of l6ll| and are in Urkt 
accordance with the Hebrew ; as strict, at least, as mortal falli- 
bility and imperfection will allow. And if at any time an acci- 
dental error of this class should still be occasionally detected, it 
is to be hoped that the present delegates will experience a little 
more charity from the public, than their predecessors have re» 
oeived at the hands of Mr. Curtis ; and that they will no longer 
be accused of carelessly tossing to the winds the most important 
grammatical peculiarity on earth ! 

But we must now hasten forward to the main body of the de« 
linquency which lieth heavy on the memory of Dr. Blayney and 
his confederates — namely, their intolerable license in the use of 
Italic letters I And here we really feel half tempted to retire 
from the office of criticism or arbitration, and to leave the case 
wholly in the hands of Dr. Turton ; in other words, to print his 
pamphlet in these pages, from the beginning to the end. We 
know of no other means by which we could bo e£fectually d^ 
justice to the cause he represents. But as this would occupy rather 
too much of our space, we shall endeavour to give the public as 
complete a notion as our limits will allow, of the triumphant man** 
ner in which Dr. Turton has disposed of the case. 

We must begin by requesting our readers to look back to the 
manifesto of the sub-committee, printed by us above, in p. 8. 
And when they have well considered the language of that docu*» 
ment, we shall next solicit their attention to the following reflect 
ttons which it has extorted from Dr. Turton : — 

''To sav the truth, if I were a member of the Sub-Committee, I 
should at the present moment feel greater uneasiness of mind than it has 
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ever yet been my lot to feeL Before this time, I aboukl here ascertaiaed 
tlie real state of ibe case, with regard to these italics ; and when I saw 
it in prints as my own deliberate declaration to the worlds that those 
who had made the alterations in question '' had exposed the sacred text 
to the sco£fs of infidels^ and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the way of 
the unle&med^ as are greatly calculated to perplex their minds, and mi« 
settle their confidence in the text of Scripttire,'* — ^I should shrink from 
the pnrpOTt of my own language. Eyen it I considered it as my happl* 
ness, rather than my misfortnne, not to belong to either of the great Aee* 
deraical Instilotions of the coantry, I ihonld still acknofwkdge thettneli 
inelitntions ought not to be oensured on slight grounds.* I shooM be 
aware that, on very insufficient evidence, I bad held up to public rtpro* 
batioa the characters of men who had never injured me, and of whom I 
had no reason to think evil. These would now be my feelings if it wete 
my unhappiness to be a member of the Sub-Committee/' 

These, indeed, are not words of bit(eraess» (though tbey cannot 
be very much Uke the honey-comb in the mouth of the Sub- 
Committee, or of Mf» Secretary Curtis 1) but they are words of 
grave and solemn rebuke, which sound like the knell of thai 
cause, for the demolition of which Dn Turton haa stepped forth. 
It now remains for us to contemplate the process by which ha 
haa efiected its destruction* 

He begins by a brief exposition of the purposes for which the 
italics were introduced into the edition of 1611 ^ and producea 
various examples of the practice from the text of that edition^ 
Sometimes it appears that a verb is printed in italics | €»g^ 
" Darkness was on the face of the deep/'--^'' Pride goeth before 
destruotion/' — *' Faith conuih by hearing.^ Pronouns era occa- 
sionally presented in the same type»— thus : " We have Abraham 
to our father." — ** And knowest hu will.^' — '* The author and 
finisher of our faith.'' Occasionally nouns : " The time that 
women go out to draw water.** — ** Let the wilderness and the 
cities, thereof lift up their voice.* — *' Neither will He keep iis 
anger for ever."-^'* Ood is not the author of confusion." Pro- 
positions and connecting particles are rery often printed in the 
same way : ** The table and all the vessels tbereof.''-r-'f So Hiram 
gave Solomon cedar trees^ and fir trees, according to all hia 
desire.''-*-'' They are corrupt, and speak wickedly icwceming 
oppression/' &c. Su:. &c. In short, there is perhaps no part of 
speech which is not frequently distinguished by the type in which 
it is printed from the rest of the sentence. And sometimes phrases 
and even short sentences are similarly marked : " He was tbo 
father of auch as dwell in tents, and of such as hav0 cattle ."«^ 
'* A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city«"— ^ 
" He bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows.''-^*' Inasmuch as not 
without an oath he was made priest." 
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No person ivith three ideas in his head can look at the above 
instances without seeing in a moment the object of the translators. 
He must perceive that the italics viete not adopted by them for 
the purpose of informing the public that in some places they had 
ventured to take liberties with the original text^ — only that they 
could not think of doing this without giving distinct notice. On 
the contrary, their intention obviously was to point out, that in 
many cases the difference of the idiom was such as would disable 
them from preserving the full meaning of the sacred text, and some* 
times even from making it at all intelligible, without introducing 
more words than the original contained ; and, by way of a check 
upon this exercise of their own discretion, they printed the words 
so introduced in a different character. 

The application, however, of an expedient like this, would of 
course demand an immensity of care and attention on the part 
of translator, copyist, and printer. It is no matter of surprise 
if they all occasionally nodded over such a task, in the course of 
so protracted a work. That they did sometimes slumber over it 
seems evident from the fact that the italics are often, to all appear- 
ance most capriciously, omitted. There were multitudes of pas* 
sages in the original Bible of 16 1 1 in which the principle seemed 
to have been utterly forgotten, and which passages yet demanded 
the application of that prinAple quite as manifestly and urgently 
as any in which it had been most scrupulously observed. In* 
stances such as these would very naturally force themselves on the 
attention of subsequent editors, and more especially on the atten- 
tion of persons like Dr. Blayney and his coadjutors, solemnly 
entrusted with a complete revision of the text. It would as na- 
turally occur to such persons, that their office could not be faith* 
fully or usefully discharged without an attempt to carry into more 
complete effect the principle of the translators themselves, by 
applying it to numerous words and phrases which they had 
printed in the ordinary character. And what if they had heard 
a voice behind them, saying, ** Beware how you depart from the 
edition of 1611 : at your peril introduce a single italic not war- 
ranted by that venerable standard : tremble at the thought of ex- 
posing the sacred text to the scoffs of infidels, and of placing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the unlearned !'' If, we say, they 
had heard a warning like this, is it to be imagined that they would 
have listened for a moment to such an oracle ? No : they would 
have known their duty better; and, to them, their sense of duty 
would have been the lif oicovo^ oigt^os. And as for the arduous 
responsibility of venturing to supply the manifest omissions, and 
to correct the manifold inconsistencies of King James'^ translators 
in their use of italics, — they would ^Impst as soon h?ive thought of 
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shrinking from it^ as they would have thought of declining to 
correct the grossest blunders of King James's press. 

The manner in which they have acquitted themselves of this 
responsibility is the next thing to be considered ; and this will be 
best ascertained by a reference to certain texts examined by the 
Sub-Committee. 

The first instance considered by Dr. Turton is Gen. i. 9, 10* 
In the edition of l6ll no italics appear in these verses, whereas 
the modern editions exhibit them thus : ** Let the dry land appear; 
and it was so. And God called the dry land earth." And this 
deviation from the ancient standard is the first item of complaint. 
There is no word, it is true, in the original, corresponding to 
" landr but then, saith the accuser, the Hebrew word effectually 
implies it. Be it so. And now take 8 Kings, ii. £1 : '' There 
shall not be from thence any more dearth or barren land*'' Ought 
the last word in this sentence, then, to be in italics, or not? If 
it ought, our modern editors are also clearly right in the instance 
above condemned by the Sub-Committee, for the two cases are 
perfectly analogous. If it ought not, the original translators were 
wrong, for they have printed it ''barren land/" The Sub» 
Committee are entirely welcome to whichever horn of this dilemma 
may suit them best. 

Again : we should like to know how the Sub-Committee would 
themselves have printed the following words in Gen. xx» 17 1 
*^ And they hare children." If they should answer, that they 
would print children in italics, then we should ask, why are they 
angry with the modern editors for doing likewise ? But if they say 
that the word should be printed in the ordinary character, as it is 
in the original text, we should then like to take their pleasure 
respecting the following passage : Gen. v. 3. " The sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men ; and they bare children unto 
them." And here we should address them as before, — " Now» 
Gentlemen, what say you, " Italics,'' or *' No italics?" If they 
would be consistent with themselves, they must unquestionably 
reply " No italics .'" But if they were so to reply, they would as 
unquestionably be inconsistent with the venerable standard, which 
prints the latter words thus : '' and they bare children unto them." 

There would be scarcely any end to an accumulation of m^ 
stances in which the practice of the modern editors is irresistibly 
justified by the practice of the translators. But we must content 
ourselves with one or two passages more from the New Testa* 
ment. It will hardly, we suppose, be contended that the copulas 
should be differently printed in such passages as these : '* Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way, &c." — " This is a faithful say* 
ing, &c*" Now, in the latter of these two passages only have the 

NO. XXVU. — ^JCLY, 1833. c 
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italics been adopted by the translators. Were the modems then 
to worship their incoDsistency, aod to discard the italics io the 
former ? Once more : Our translators have printed — " Let us 
hold fast Otfr profession;" (x^dirwftsv rvis ofxo Xoy/o^.) Why then 
is a modern editor to be charged with '^ a wanton abandonment 
of the standard text/' for printing — " Servants, obey your masters 
in all things;" (of lovXoi vircDifstrexariirivTOL roi; xv^ioif)? 

For further examples, however, we must unavoidably entreat 
the reader to consult the pages of Dr. Turton himself. They 
seem to us to set the whole question at rest for ever; and they 
are further most valuable for the exposition which they contain 
of the principles upon which the italics were originally adopted, 
and have been subsequently introduced. We apprehend that the 
sub*committee themselves must by this time be fully well con- 
vinced that he is abundantly warranted in exclaiming — *' I do 
affirm, in the face of the world, that the modern italics are not, 
in the least, more liable to objection than the italics of l6l h" 

If however the gentlemen of the sub-committee are not yet 
fully satisfied of their own rashness, — if they still imagine that 
their charges can survive the pamphlet of Dr. Turton — we would 
then, most respectfully, propose to them the following sort of 
ordeal, with a view of bringing the question to a final issue. Let 
the triumvirate, viz. Doctores Bennett, Cox, and Henderson, 
either by themselves, or with a tales de circumstantibus from 
among their brethren, be placed under lock and key, either at 
Grove House, Islington, or, should they prefer it, in the most 
comfortable common room at Oxford. Let them there be pro^ 
?ided with Hebrew Bibles, and Greek Bibles, and Latin Bibles, 
and Bibles in every language under heaven. Let them, moreover, 
be furnished with copies of that modem edition of the English 
Bible which is most plentifully garnished with italics. But let 
not the original standard edition of l6l 1 be suffered to enter -their 
chamber. X<astly, let them^ during the period of their confinie* 
ment, be rigidly confined to the diet of the Pythagorean or the 
Nazarite. The task which we would assign them, in their im** 
prisonment, would be no other than this,--^to employ their own 
sagacity and their own learning, — (aided with the Biblical appa-^ 
ratus collected for them, but without the help of the original text 
6f l6n,)-^in separating, from among all the passages, marked 
by italics in the modem editions, those which are peculiar to the 
standard edition of King James. We grievously suspect tha^ if 
Aey were not to emerge from their captivity, till this task was 
ftccomplished, the experiment would be an awful one indeed ! 
We. further do surmise that if their doors were not to be unclosed, 
fill tfa^ should b^vd %rrived at some tolerable agreement amopg 
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tfaemseWeSy upon the subject^ with reference to any one specified 
portion of the Scriptures, thej wouM come out much thinner, much 
sadder, if not much better men, than they went in ! And of this 
we feel perfectly assured, that they would be unable to look 
back upon tlieir own labours, without trembling at the thunders 
of their own report. 

Do they doubt the justness of our anticipations, in the case we 
have imagined ? or, do they object to the experiment on so for- 
midable a scale ? If they do — we willingly consent to propose it 
in a less portentous shape. Let them only take Dr. Turton's 
pamphlet, and let them imagine that they had before them all the 
instances which that pamphlet contains, of passages marked with 
italics, whether selected from the edition of )6l], or from any 
modern edition, — and that they had these instances before thtm pro- 
miscuousfyf and without the slightest previous knowledge respect- 
ing the copy from which each instance had been extracted : let 
them imagine this ; — and then let them say, candidly and honestly, 
whether they believe that they could tell the italics of l6l I, from 
the italics of 1769> or of any subsequent period? And if their 
answer should be, (as we have no doubt it must be) — in the nega- 
tive, — then let them think of the firebrands they, or their Secretary, 
have been scattering: nay — let them take care lest they them- 
selves should be in danger of a scorching ! — It is, indeed, a fearful 
thing to '* expose the sacred text to the scoffs of infidels, — to 
throw stumbling blocks in the way of the unlearned, — and to un- 
settle their confidence in the text of Scripture !" And, this being 
so, it is likewise a fearful thing for men to spread abroad such 
imputations as these, — especially if, by their own confession, they 
would be unable, without previous notice, to distinguish between 
the rock of offence, and the goodly stones which add both to the 
strength and symmetry of the building ! 

It might — as Dr. Turton has most judiciously and happily 
suggested — be matter of curious speculation, to conjecture what 
might have been the fate of the privileged editors of the Bible, 
had they religiously abstained from all violation whatever of the 
standard of I6II. Every one knows that among the most ap- 
proved and popular topics of complaint against our learned 
bodies, none is more effective than their antipathy to improve- 
meni. We are eternally reminded that they are always a century, 
at least, behind the age in which they live, — that in the midst of 
the universal progress, they alone are, to all appearance, station- 
ary — that their lethargic slumbers can be disturbed by nothing 
but by fierce and vexatious dreams of innovation and confusion,-— 
that the very word change fills their brain with all manner of ugly 
phantoms,-— and that, consequently, they are no better than cor- 

C8 
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porations instituted for the perpetuation of ignorance^ error, and 
abuse. All this is as familiar as household words in the ears of 
our most thinking and most reforming people ! Let us, then, 
suppose that the Universities had, in this instance, remained faith- 
ful to the character which the men of " liberal ideas" have always 
so generously ascribed to them: that, true to their natural abhor* 
rence of innovation, they had retained the text of 16 11, unaltered 
and inviolate, to the present time. What, in all human probabi*- 
lity, would, then, have been the phenomena, attendant upon an 
inquiry into the condition of the English Bible ? For our own 
parts, we can easily imagine a sub-committee assembled at Grove 
House, Islington; and, after deep and solemn deliberation, agree- 
ing upon the following resolutions : 

h That this committee are perfectly satisfied that multiplied 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies are to be found in the original 
text of our authorized version ; more especially in the partial, 
irregular, and capricious introduction of italics, as expressed in 
the original editions of King James's Bible printed in 1611. 

S* That the italics found in those editions, ought either to have 
been discarded altogether in the modern impressions — or else, 
should have been much more extensively and judiciously applied: 
since the present limited and unsteady use of them must convey 
to the unlearned reader the erroneous impression, that, in the 
places so distinguished, — and in no others, — words have been 
introduced which have nothing corresponding to them in the 
Hebrew or Greek originals* 

3. That those, who have scrupulously adhered to the use of 
italics, as circumscribed by the authority of the original edition, 
have discovered a great want of critical taste, — have suffered the 
English text to remain exposed to the suspicion of carelessness 
or unfaithfulness, — and have failed to remove a stumbling block, 
which may seriously shake the confidence of the public in the text 
of Scripture. 

4. That it be recommended to the general committee, to take 
such measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy 
correction of the standard text, the manifest errors of which have 
been thus unwisely and pedantically preserved; but that it may 
be expedient to wait till an exact reprint of the edition of 16 11 
shall be before the public, ere any correspondence be entered 
npon by the Universities. 

Such is the report, which, as we humbly surmise, might not 
unreasonably have been expected from a conclave of Dissenting 
ministers, had the standard of King James been suffered to re- 
main in its ancient and venerable state of imperfection. And 
verily, if under such circumstances, a report of this description. 
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had appeared, the delegates of Oxford and the syndics of Cam* 
bridge would, in our judgment, have been placed by it in no 
very enviable condition. They would, we think, have had but 
little reason to applaud or congratulate themselves, on account of 
their fidelity to the very blemishes of their original : and we have 
very little doubt that if our translators themselves could revisit 
the earth, even they would have found themselves compelled to 
acquiesce, with deep humility, in the complaint of the delegates 
of Grove House. From the present generation of reformers and 
economists, at all events, our monopolist editors would have had 
no mercy to expect. We should have then have heard of nothing 
but the incorrigible sluggishness and apathy of privileged func- 
tionaries; and the abomination of paying 50,000/. a year, merely 
for the purpose of consecrating and canonizing the blunders or the 
caprices of our forefathers ! 

We will not injure the pamphlet of Dr. Turton by producing 
any more fragments from it. The whole of it mmt be perused — 
(it is only 44 pages) — by all who would distinctly survey the 
grounds of their confidence in the present text, so far as the italics 
are concerned. We must, however, add a word or two more on 
the subject itself. Not content with the authority and sanction 
of the sub-committee, Mr. Curtis, it seems, is anxious to fortify 
his case with the venerable name of Dr. Adam Clarke. For, in 
his evidence before the committee of the House of Commons^ 
on the Patent of the King's Printers, he says — ** Dr. A. Clarke, 
in his preface to the Bible, states that he had corrected many 
thousand errors in the italics, which made God to speak what he 
never did speak." Now it is not to be believed that these words 
were produced by Mr. Curtis, as testimony in favour of the 
modern italics^ And if they were produced against the modern 
italics, we do not hesitate to affirm that his carelessness is intoler- 
able. And if he objects to this charge, we nuist plainly tell 
him, that we cannot modify it, otherwise than by substituting for 
carelessness some other word which he will find still more unpa« 
latable. Let the public hear Dr. A. Clarke himself, at full 
length, — and then judge. The following is the account, given by 
that laborious scholar and excellent man, of Dr. Blayney's edition. 

"' The most complete revision of the English Bible was made by Dr. 
Blayney, in the year 1769, under the direction of the vice chancellor 
and delegates of the University (press) ; in which, 1. The punctuation 
was thoroughly revised : — 2. The words printed in italics examined, and 
corrected by the Hebrew and Greek originals: — 3. The propernatnes, to 
the etymology of which allusions are made in the text, translated, and 
entered in the margin : — 4?. The heads and running titles corrected : — 
5. Some material errors in chronology rectified : — and 6. The tnarginai 
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rrfertmce$ re-exMnioed, torrected, and their mm^r greatly tncreued. 
Copies of this revision are those which are termed above the moU corrtct 
copits of the present authorized version. And it is this revision, re-col- 
%ted, re-examined, and corrected from typographical inaccuracies, in a 
)^eat variety of places, that has been followed for the text prefixed to 
these notes.** 

Having thus, as it were, erected Dr. Blavney's edition into his 
standard^ Dr. Clarke proceeds to notice more particularly the 
errors that had crept into the text, in printing the italics. Re- 
specting these, he adds, 

" But, besides these corrections, I have found it necessary to re- 
examine all the italics. By those, 1 mean the words interspersed through 
the text, avowedly not in the original, but thought necessary by our 
translators to complete the sense, and accommodate the idioms of the 
Hebrew and Greek to those of the English language. In these I found 
gross corruptions, — particularly where they had been changed for Roman 
CBARACTSRS, whereby words have been attributed to Crod which he 
never spake." 

We now give Mr. Curtis joy of the testimony of Dr. Adam 
Clarice ! And, lest he should still be desperate enough to cHng 
to it, we shall further solicit attention to the following statement 
of Dr. Cardwell : 

** On an examination of Dr. darkens text, I have found, in every 
instance compared by me, and particularly in the passages complained of 
by Mr. Curtis, (Exod. xii. 36, &c.) that the Oxford italics are retained. 
I have aho compared the Oxford 4to. of 1824, with Dr. Clarke*s text in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and I find that, in addition to the italics 
of the former, Dr. Clarke admitted at least tiree new cases of them; viz. 
ix. 17.— xii. 19.— *ndxii. 25." 

We presume that the name of Dr. Adam Clarke may new be 
finally struck off from the list of witnesses for the proseoution. 
Indeed, he — (in his posthumous reputation) — may be in some 
danger of a prosecution himself! 

To the opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke we subjoin the testimony 
of anotlier learned and respectable Dissenting minister, produced 
by Dr. Turton. The person we allude to is Dr. Edward Wil- 
liams, who was for many years the theological tutor in an academy 
for the education of young students in the ministry. In a little 
book designed for the information of his pupils. Dr. Williams 
gives the following character of Dr. Blayney's edition : — " For 
accuracy of printing, the Oxford edition of 1 769> superintended 
by Dr. Blayney, Regius Professor of Hebrew, at Oxford, is 
much esteemed. The valued correctness extends not merely to 
the text, but also to the contents of the chapters, the marginal 
readings and references, the chronological dates, &c." — {Christian 
PreMcher, p. 415, ed. 800.) Such — says Dr. Turton — is the 
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efftdence borne, by a person whose partialities were not on ttie 
side of the Universities, to the estimation in which Dr. B)ane/s 
edition was held, more than thirty years after it had been pre- 
sented to the world.-^p. 39. 

With regard to the miscellaneous charges of inaccuracy, it is 
no easy matter, according to Mr. Curtis's statements, to appro- 
priate them to this or that particular edition. What he professes 
to produce is a sort of consolidated fund of incorrectness, the 
accumulation of a long period, and the contribution of a great 
Tariety of impressions. So that all the editions which have been 
published for years past^ seem to stand before him, in the pre- 
dicament of a vast copartnership of error; each member of the 
firm being answerable for the full amount of failure imputed to 
the whole. In order to suppress the panic which rumours like 
these might otherwise spread abroad, it will be sufficient to stat^ 
that (so far at least as Oxford is involved) — there is, at present, 
nothing whatever which indicates any instability of credit. It is 
distinctly stated by Mr. Parker, the manager of the Clarendon 
Press, in his evidence before the committee, that the erroneous 
editions are those of early date, — none later than ten or twelve 
years ago. Of the extreme and meritorious anxiety of the pre- 
sent delegates and manager, to secure accurate impressions, we 
may judge from the assertions of the same gentleman ; — who in- 
forms the committee, that '' a reward of a sovereign is paid to 
any person discovering an error of any importance, and affecting 
the sense; — and, half-a-crown for every printer's error, — such as 
the turning a letter up-side-down, — or a comma, — or the smallest 
blunder that can be discovered; that he should be happy to pay 
any person a sum to point out any error in any of the Oxford 
editions since 1820; and that twenty years ago, a number of books 
were circulated with forged Oxford titles.*' 

Respecting the Cambridge editions, little appears in the minutes 
of evidence before the committee ; and even in the estimate pro- 
duced by Mr. Curtis, their share of delinquency is comparatively 
moderate. Most of the errors imputed to them are to be found 
in editions more than ten years old : and it may reasonably be 
presumed that these have been subsequently corrected. 

Of the editions published by the King's printers, some have 
been occasionally very defective. But the editions of 1806 and 
1813, are said to be almost immaculate. So much for the privi- 
leged editors of modem times, who are said to be emptying the 
pockets of the King's subjects of their cash, and, in return, filling 
Aeir Bibles with intolerable blunders ! It may perhaps be a more 
difficult matter to vindicate their predecessors of the seventeenth' 
ceniary* That a muHitude of serious errors bad crept into the' 
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impressions of the Bible even in the time of Charles L, is beyond 
all question. Under the Commonwealth, however, when there 
were no King^s printers, matters seem to have got worse : for it 
was strongly suspected that, in those days, the text suffered from 
treachery as well as carelessness. In 166O, Fuller complained 
that '' the late many false and erroneous impressions of the Bible" 
were among the causes of the growth of infidelity in the land. 
It can scarcely, however, be worth while to dwell upon the pro- 
digies of negligence, or unfaithfulness, which occasionally dis- 
figured and corrupted the text, at that remoter period, whether 
in the days of Charles I., or those of the Protectorate. Mono- 
poly, or no monopoly — such abominations are not very likely to 
occur in modern times. It may, nevertheless, be still gravely 
questioned whether it would not be a most perilous experiment 
indeed, to consign the text of Scripture to the care and integrity 
of individuals. There is something, we are quite aware, in the 
very sound of the word monopoly, which, at this day, would be sufiS- 
cient, of itself, to ruin the credit of the King's printers, or the two 
Universities of the land, in the estimation of those virtuous men, 
who have nobly undertaken the restoration of all things ! But it 
is to be hoped that the magic of a phrase will not be quite power- 
ful enough to enchain the judgment of the legislature. Among 
the greatest enemies to privileged editorship, is Mr. Child, who 
contends that this monopoly, like all other monopolies, is in fact, 
a bounty upon carelessness, instead of a security against it. His 
own example, however, furnishes but a sorry illustration of his 
doctrine. He has himself printed some editions of the sacred 
volume. And what has been his success? — Mr. Parker states 
that he caused the Oxford corrector to examine one portion — the 
Psalms only — of Mr. Child's " Bible with Henry's Commentary;'* 
and the result was that, in that small portion of the book, there 
were variations, — some of them of the greatest importance, — from 
the standard edition^ to the amount of about a thousand; — whicb 
is at the rate of some 16,000 errors for the whole Bible, if the 
same degree of inaccuracy should prevail throughout ; and which 
is half as many again as the industry of Mr. Curtis has discovered 
in a great variety of editions, issuing from many different presses 
in the course of more than half a century ! 

With regard to the alleged costliness of the existing monopoly^ 
we hardly can venture to open our mouths. In this age of arith- 
metic, it almost amounts to downright treason against the public 
interest to say a syllable in favour of any thing that is not cheap--^ 
the word cheap being always used to indicate the lowest rate at 
which the article can, by any possibility, or in any state, be brought 
intQ the market* And when we are told that *' the British public 
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-ate paying from' forty to fifty thousand pounds per annum to the 
authorized printers of the Bible^ and this without any kind of 
adequate benefit/' — what are we to expect, but a burst of patri- 
otic wrath throughout all ranks of utilitarian and free-trading 
men? But let them rage together never so furiously, they will 
yet imagine a vain thing, if they suppose that accurate and hand- 
some Bibles can be procured without very heavy expense, whether 
the work be entrusted to free competition, or to privileged guar- 
dianship. Dr. Turton professes it to be his belief, that the sums 
which have been actually expended in preparing correct and im- 
proved editions, are far greater than would have been employed 
by individual enterprise for the same purpose; and that the profits 
arising from the money so expended are much below those which 
are usually expected from the employment of capital. And it 
appears from the evidence given before a committee of the House 
of Commons, (No. 1885,) that the actual profit derived from the 
Oxford press is only twelve per cent. — including the interest of 
capital, and the rent of extensive buildings. Of one thing we 
are profoundly convinced, — that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge value their privilege, or their monopoly, only as an 
instrument for securing to their countrymen correct and faithful 
copies of the Scriptures. We are not quite sure whether Mr. 
Curtis will believe this; but we are confident that it will not be 
questioned by that respectable body whose secretary he is, or was« 
It is not, indeed, to be expected that the Universities should be 
enamoured of obloquy, or that they should court dishonour and 
degradation. But let it once be demonstrated tliat the abolition 
of iheir privilege will provide the public with cheaper and better 
impressions of the Bible, and we have no doubt whatever that 
they will be not only ready, but anxious, to abdicate tlieir present 
responsibility. 

But whatever may be the end of the present controversy, it is 
scarcely possible to regret that it has occurred. The results of 
it must be, either to satisfy the public that they have hitherto 
been faithfully dealt by,-~or, to secure them against the future 
negligence, ignorance, and abuse* One good efiect of the inquiry 
is now before us. There has recently been published at Oxford^ 
an *' exact reprint of the Book of Genesis, page for page, from 
the authorized version published in I6II." And this specimen 
has been accompanied with the following advertisement : 

*^ Complaints having been made that the English Bibles printed at 
the Universities, besides the necessary alterations in the spelling, differ 
greatly from the authorized version of the Scriptures, the delegates of 
the Oxford Press have caused collations to be made, preparatory to a 
.Refill Gonuderation of the subject. They bave^ also^ conunenced an 
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tMttct rffintUf kk Roman klter^ of Ibe aodiarittd vereton prittted im Ihe 
year 1611 io lai^e black letter, folio; to wbich will probably be added 
tbe various readings of some other editions, printed in the same year, or 
soon after. When this rq)rint shall have been completed, tbe public 
will be enabled to compare it with the Oxford Bibles of the last ten 
years, and with such as issue in future from the UniTersity press. But, 
as many months may elapse before the whole work can be correctly ex- 
ecuted, the Book of Genesis is now published as a specimen.*' 



Abt. II. — The Life of William Cowper^ Esq* compiled from /us 
Correspondence audi other Authentic Sources of' It^rf/uitioiim 
By Thomas Taylor. London, 1 833. 

In the present day, when the highest honours are too oflwi be- 
stowed upon departed genius, without sufficiently regardmg the 
good or evil influence it may have exercised upon the public 
mind, and when the adornments of art and the labours of civi- 
cism are lavished upon the iUustration of a text, ofteBtnnes de- 
cidedly immoral, wad scarcely ever devoted to the advancement 
of right or religious pnuciples, at this time especially, we are 
bound to welcome every attempt to diffuse more generally the 
names and works of those men, who, considering their talents 
only entrusted to them for the benefit and moral improvement of 
their fellow-creatures, were unceasingly lifting up their voices io 
the cause of piety and virtue. We are therefore thankful to Mr. 
Taylor for affording us, in his life of Cow per, an oppoKunity of 
cherishing, both in our own hearts, and in tbe hearts of our 
readers, the remembrance of one, whose meekness and s»nglene89 
of mind entitle him to our admiration, not less than his poetry 
and his griefs endear him to our affections. 

One of the earliest shocks sustained by the delicate spirit of 
Cowper was the loss of bis mother, who died when he was only 
six years old. A very delightful essay might be written upon tbe 
attacliment of literary men to their mothers. Our early and 
recent history is full of examples. Sir Fulk Greville has re- 
corded "the ingenious sensibleness" of Sir Philip Sidney's 
parent, who chose to hide herself from the eyes of a ^* delicate 
time," and devote her days to the education of her children, and 
if it had not been fdr the watchfiil interest of his mother, one of 
tbe most gifted and unfortunate of the sons of genius, mighty* in 
our own day, have been a butcher or hosier at Nottingham. 

How deep a sensation the death of his mother produced upoo 
tfie nimd of Cowper, may be conceived from those exquisite 
¥wse8> cofli^posed ndore than fifty .years after the -event, upeit 
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receiving lier portrait from bis couskiy Aime Bodham ; — veraet^ 
tfae iBost pathetic, <perhapsy ia our laegaage^ and which seem ta 
have been writteo, as they must ever be read, with eyes full of 
tears. Not contest with eulogizing her virtues in poetry^ be 
made her picture the subject of melancholy thought in the letters 
he addressed, at that time, to Lady Hesketh, Mrs. King, and Mr. 
Johnson. We think this incident in the infant life of Cowper 
deserving of particular notice* He was sent very soon after to a 
Ini^ school, according to Hayley, at Market Street, in Hertford* 
shire, akhoitgh Cowper says, in the memoir of bis own life, that 
his first school was in Bedfordshire. The melancholy sufferings 
be underwent are well known ; his gentle and almost feminine 
spirit was ill fitted to carry him through a laige school. He be- 
came the victim of a petty tyrant, who subjected him to the moat 
humiltatii^ inflictions of bis crudty. Cowper continued at this 
jrface until be had reached bis eighth year, and the manner in whicb 
he received his first reUgtous impressions is so indicative of bis 
excited and imaginative .temperament, that we will give the ac- 
count of it in fats touching words, — '' One day, as I was sitting 
akme, upon a bench in the school, mdancholy and almost ready 
to weep, at the lecoUection of what I had already suffered, and ex- 
pecting at the same time my tormentor every momcttt> these words 
of the Psahttist came into my mind, ' I will not be afraid of what 
usan can do unto me.' I applied this nnto my own case, with a 
degree of trust and confidence in God that would have been no 
disgrace to a much more experimiced Christian. Instantly I 
perceived in myself a briskness and cheerfulness of spirit wluch I 
bad never before experienced, and took seveiml paces up and 
down tbe room with joyfnl alacuity." To none but a boy of a 
very extraordinary mind would such feelings as these have sug- 
gested ^emselves. The susceptibility which had already been 
tbe oanse of so much unhappiness to Cowper at Market Street, 
contribated towards making him wretched at Westnunster, where 
be was now removed. There can be no doubt that the miseries 
of his after life were considerably increased, perhaps in some 
measure originated, by the nervous timidity which his yo«tbful 
soiTows had nourished and given birth to. The impression left 
by them upon his nind was never erased, and in tbe l^roctniirm 
be ^V€ utterance to his sentiments. 

While we cannot but r^et the plan of edm:ation adopted to- 
wards Cowper, we wish to be understood as by no means im- 
puting the consequences which resulted from it to the system of 
pnUic instmctioD. Our youthful prgudioes, indeed, are all 
enlistod in ite frnrour^ it has its evils, but it still possesses a com* 
peaoating nomber of advantages. There is an anoeslrai dignilgf, 
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about Eton and Winchester, and similar establishments, ^hich 
imparts a peculiar feeling to the student. His love of f^me and 
virtue is excited by the remembrances living in every old form 
around him. The writer of this article can say for himself, that 
he never sat down in that venerable hall, upon whose walls the 
names of Bennet, of Jones, and of Byron were graven, without 
feeling all the powers of his understanding deeply excited. 

Cowper left Westminster in his eighteenth year, and although he 
cannot be said to have had any very vivid ideas of the Divine 
Revelation, his heart was soon open to receive religious consola^ 
tion. This is proved by his conduct at Maricet Street and West- 
minster. When Dr. NichoUs, the head master, was preparing 
his pupils for confirmation, Cowper was much affected both by 
his manner and exhortations. He now for the first time, says 
Mr* Taylor, attempted prayer in secret, but being little accus- 
tomed to that exercise of the heart, and having very childish no- 
tions of religion, he found it a difiicult and painful task, and was 
even then alarmed at his own insensibility. We have marked the last 
remark in italics for the purpose of contrasting it with the following 
observations of Mr. Taylor in the same page. *' Such was the 
character of young Cowper in his eighteenth year, when he left 
Westminster School — notwithstanding his previous .serious im- 
pressions, he seems not to have had any more knowledge of the 
nature of religion, nor even to have discovered any more concern 
about it, than many other individuals have been known to feel at 
an early age, who have never afterwards given it any attention." 

We know Cowper to have been a most relentless judge, in 
later times, of his youthful negligence with regard to religion, 
and Mr. Taylor may be borne out to a certain degree in what he 
states. But the fact of a schoolboy being alarmed at his own in* 
sensibility in prayer, is a most powerful evidence of a mind 
deeply affected by religious truth ; and however the impression 
might have been afterwards weakened^ we do not think it was 
ever obliterated. 

If the plan of education had been unwisely chosen, the pro- 
fession of the law, for which Cowper's father designed him, was 
selected with equal want of judgment. His habitual shyness, 
united to a peculiar sensitiveness of temperament, totally unfitted 
him for an occupation requiring qualities exactly the contrary* 
His literary life commenced with his residence in the Temple, in 
i75£, when he was in his twenty-first year. His efforts were, 
however, chiefly confined to translations from the ancient and 
modern poets, and an occasional contribution to a periodical of 
that day, called The Connoisseur. In Mr. Duncombe's Horace, 
published an 17^9^ two of the satires were rendered by Cowper* 
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He had not been settled long in the Temple, when, according 
to his own account, he was seized '^ with such a dejection of 
spirits as none but those who have felt the same can have the 
least conception of/' He lay down at night in horror, and arose 
in the morning in despair* His former studies lost their charm, 
and even his favourite classics could not gain his attention. Some 
accident at length presented him with Herbert's poems. '^ This 
was the only author," he says, ** I had any delight in reading. I 
pored over him all day long ; and though I found not in his work 
what I might have found — a cure for my malady, yet my mind 
never seemed so much alleviated as while I was reading it." 
Cowper continued the study of these poems until advised by a 
relative to lay them aside as more '' likely to nourish his disorder 
than to remove it." 

We could name many works more adapted to the wants of a 
person labouring under acute mental depression than Herbert's 
poems ; but a pretty intimate acquaintance with their style en* 
ables us to acquit them of any disposition to nourish such a dis* 
order rather than remove it. Herbert is not a melancholy writer ; 
to employ one of his quaint but expressive images, he puts blood 
into the pale cheeks of death, and teaches us to look upon it as 
a friend rather than a foe. His piety, too, is always simple and 
unbigoted, and in places where he allows his heart to speak un* 
fettered by the mannerisms and pedantry of the age, his poetry is 
full of soft and expressive melody* But to return to Cowper* 
He continued ia this deplorable condition for a twelvemonth, 
iivhen having experienced, he says, the ineflScacy of all human 
aieans, he at length betook himself to God in prayer ; he com- 
posed a set of prayers and made frequent use of them. Change 
of scene having been recommended, he went to Southampton 
with some friends, and it was at a place called Freemantle, about 
a mile from the town, that he was one evening visited by an ex- 
traordinary power which seemed at once to remove all mourning 
from bis heart. Cowper at first considered the sudden alteration 
in his feelings to be the effect of a miracle, and his subsequent 
reference of it to the change of scene and the variety of the place, 
he attributed to the instigation of Satan. This is another in- 
stance of the extraordinary feelings of Cowper. There was 
surely nothing very impious in supposing the beauty of the 
weather and the sublimity and serenity of the scene around, to 
have been instrumental in clearing away the gloom which brooded 
over his thoughts. To one, indeed, who believes the very air we 
breathe to be full of the melody of the Omnipresent Spirit, such 
a belief is perfectly natural* Cowper thought and felt otherwise^ 
and the issue was deplorable* The blessing was of a truth coii- 
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verted into poison, and when he retomed to London he burnt his 
prajers and lost at the same moment his thoughts of devotion and 
of dependence upon God. Such, at least, are his own aflectii^ 
words. The death of his father, in 1756, aroused him sKghtl^ 
from his lethargy of despair, and by the kindness of a friend lie 
obtained the appointment of reading clerk in the House of Liords. 
He was now in his thirty-first year, and his anticipated onion 
with his amiable and accomplished cousin promised him a life 
of happiness* But in Cowper the seeds of misery were earlj 
sown and nurtured. His nervous timidity had grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his years. The mere idea of ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House of Lords in his official capacity 
overwhelmed him with alarm. His conduct at this time reallj 
seems to verify the character of himself so playfully drawn in a 
letter to Lady Hesketh, where he says that though not a fool, he 
had more weakness than the greatest of all fools. After a pain* 
ful struggle with contending passions he resigned the office and 
received the clerkship of the journals in its stead. The event 
proved how lamentable was the exchange. His friend's right 
of appointment was called in question, and Cowper was de- 
sired to prepare himself for examination in the House of Lords. 
The dreadful issue of the mental agony which he underwent was 
near at hand. When the day of trial arrived, even his most 
anxious friends coincided in the propriety of his resigning the 
appointment. By this occurrence all Cowper's prospects in life 
were entirely destroyed, and we think in the obstacle it presented 
to his union with his cousin, to whom he was most warmly at- 
tached, may be found one of the great causes of his future mi« 
sery. 

Mr. Taylor very properly argues that the malady which now 
obscured the poet's understanding can in no way be said to have 
originated with religion. His recent struggles had reduced his 
mind to a state of weakness perfectly pitiable. When, therefore, 
the conviction of his unworthy state pressed suddenly upon him, 
the effect was as terrible as it was instantaneous. The moment 
he began to feel acutely that he had lived without God in the 
world, his sins, both real and imaginary, rose up in array against 
him. He has left us a record of his sufferings, and they were 
such as would have drawn blood from any soul. The Sword of 
the Spirit seemed to guard the Tree of Life from his touch. In 
every volume he opened he found something that struck him to 
the heart; even the parable of the barren fig-tree he applied to 
his own case with a strong persuasion that it was a curse pro- 
nounced upon him by the Saviour ; and to complete this catalogue 
of borrors, he was tormented with a fear of immediate judgment. 
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Mr* James Montgomery, in some remarks upon a subsequent 
attack of Cowper's malady, has shown very clearly that these de-* 
lusioDS were generated in his own distempered mind. 

'* With regard to Cowper*s malady/' he says, " there scarcely needs 
any other proof that it was not oceasioned by bis religion than this, that 
the error on which he stumbled was in direct contradiction to his creed. 
He belieFed that he had been predestinated to life, yet under his delu- 
sion imagined that God, who cannot lie, repent or change, had, in his 
sole instance, and in one moment, reversed his own decree which had 
been in force from all eternity. At the same time, by a pervenion of 
the purest principles of Christian obedience, he was so submissiTe to 
what he erroneously supposed the will of God, that, to have saved him- 
self from the very destruction which he dreaded, he would not avail 
himself of any of the means of grace, even presuming they might have 
been efficacious, because he believed they were forbidden to him." 

Among the diseases to which the human eye is subject, is one 
which has the effect of presenting every object under an aspect 
totally different from that properly belonging to it ; in the case o{ 
Cowper the eyes of the understanding appear to have been visited 
with a like affliction ; all the gentle mercies and long suffering 
kindness of the gospel were unobserved, and one fearful sentence 
was alone distinctly visible, written in characters of fire — his own 
heinous sin and the horrors of immediate judgment. 

On the 7th of December, 1763, Cowper was removed to St. 
Alban's and placed under the care of ]Jr. Cotton, the friend of 
Young, and peculiarly fitted, by the meekness of his heart and his 
elegant and polished taste, to minister to the sick mind of the 
poet. Cowper's torments for some time rather increased than 
diminished. He beheld every thing through the most exaggerated 
medium — his recovery was almost miraculous. The cloud of 
horrors which had in his own words so long hung over his mind, 
began rapidly to flee away, and the year he passed with Dr. 
Cotton, after his restoration to mental health, appears to have 
been one of the roost peaceful seasons in his life. At this time 
he composed two hymns, which be styles specimens of his first 
Christian thoughts. We cannot refrain from quoting the follow* 
ing verses from that entitled Retirement. The storm and the 
clouds were past away, and the sweet song of peace was alone 
beard in his heart. 

** The Calm retreat, the silent shade. 

With prayer and praise agree. 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 

For those who follow thee. 

*• There> if thy Spirit touch the soul^ . - . 

And grace her mean abode, * - 
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Oh> with what peace« and joy, and love^ 
She communes with her God* 

'' There, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays 3 
Nor asks a witness for her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise." 

Cowper removed to Huntingdon in June^ 1765| and it is de- 
lightful to read hb accounts of the uninterrupted happiness heen- 
joyedy in his letters to Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Cowper. *^ As 
to my personal condition," he assures them^ ^' I am much happier 
ihan the day is long ; sunshine and candlelight see me perfectly 
contented.** Persons accustomed to read the life of Cowper, 
unassisted by the perusal of his numerous letters, are apt to for- 
get that bis gloom was broken by these pleasant intervals. His 
residence at Huntingdon terminated soon after the death of Mr. 
Unwin, and his removal to Olney followed. During the earlier 
period of his abode in that place, the majority of his hymns were 
composed. These sacred songs, which have carried hope and 
consolation into so many dwellings, have been often praised, and 
by none with more truth and elegance than James Montgomery, 
a poet resembling Cowper not more in the purity and sweetness 
of his verse, than in the simple and fervid piety of his life. Viewed 
only in the light of poetical compositions, the hymns are not en. 
titled to a distinguished rank ; they possess little, if any, of that 
rich imagery which flows like a stream of gold through some of 
our old religious poetry. They have neither the eccentric bold* 
ness or grandeur of Quarles, nor the sweet and picturesque fancy, 
recommended by the most heart-rending pathos which we meet 
with in the enthusiastic lays of Crashaw. Perhaps the whole 
range of our poetry does not contain a composition which so com- 
pletely paralyses the soul with fear and trembling as the Dies 
Ira of that writer. But the hymns of Cowper have a merit pe-' 
€uliar1y their own and resulting from the circumstances under 
which they were written. They are in fact communings with his 
own heart, and therefore especially applicable to the alleviation of 
the common sorrows and troubles of life ; they afford faith to the 
doubting, hope to the desponding, and strength to the tempted. 
The hymn beginning *' God moves in a mysterious way,** can 
never be read without sensations of the most profound awe; it 
was composed during a lonely walk in the fields at Olney, and 
as Montgomery has beautifully said, in the twilight of departing 
reason. Several circumstances may have combined to bring on 
that second and more dreadful visitation which attacked^ Cowper 
in 1773. It is a singular fact^ that after his settlement at Olney, 
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his- correspondence became less frequent than formerly* This 
ehange, owing perhaps to his constant intercourse with Mr. New* 
ton^ is we think to be lamented-^it deprived him of the advan« 
tage his feelings always derived from pleasant and affectionate 
society — for his letters are the most conversational we have ever 
read — and threw him too much back upon his own reflections. 
The loss of a brother, whom be dearly loved, also wounded his 
heart severely. In adopting, with certain restrictions, Mr. Hay- 
ley's opinion of the misery frequently seen to result from '' a 
wild extravagance of devotion,*' we trust that our meaning will 
not be misunderstood. Cowper's intimacy with Mr. Newton 
was so close^ that ^* they were seldom seen waking hours apart 
from each other." It might have been wished that this inter- 
course had been a little varied by lighter and equally innocent 
companionship. But an allusion to this subject is sufficient, and 
we are anxious to pass over the long period of five years during 
which this most interesting of mourners pined under the weight 
of anguish unalleviated by the slightest consolation. The un- 
wearymg care and solicitude with which his tender nurse, Mrs, 
Unwin^ watched over him throughout his protracted illness, have 
won her a place by the poet's side in all our bosoms. We are 
are also indebted to her advice for the poems which soon after 
made their appearance. 

It has been remarked that the poems of Cowper were, with 
few exceptions, written at the request of friends. He composed 
his hymns to please Mr. Newton ; translated the songs of Ma- 
dame Guyon to oblige Mr. Bull, and wrote his Table Talk, 
Truth, &c. to gratifv Mrs. Unwin. His great work, the Task, 
was undertaken entirely at the desire of Lady Austen, and to her 
suggestion we are to attribute the most celebrated of modern 
ballads — John Gilpin. His version of Homer was alone the 
fruit of his uninfluenced choice. 

The composition of Table Talk and the Progress of Error fur- 
nished him with employment during the winter months. It is 
not easy to discover in these poems any traces of that morbid de- 
pression from which the poet was not then entirely relieved. He 
* found poetry the most effectual opiate of his distress. *^ When I 
am in pursuit of pretty images/' he writes to Mr. Newton, " or a 
pretty way of expressing them, I forget every thing that is irk- 
some, and like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself 
of the present opportunity to be amused, and to put by the dis- 
agreeable reflection that I must after all go home and be whipt 
again." The chief merits of Table Talk consist in the vivacity 
and playfulness of the dialogue. The thoughts generally flow in an 
easy and simple manner, but occasionally the versification as- 
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tumes a liolder tone, aud rolls along with that stately and awanlilM 
course which the bard expressed himself anxious to obtain. Take 
the beautiful character of Lord Chatham for an example. 

" Not to — the virtue still adorns one agei 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 
In him Demosthenes was heard again ; 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain i 
She clothed him with authority, and awe 
SoNoke from bis lipsi and in bis looks gave law. 
Ills speech, bis form, his action full of grace, 
And all hU country beaming in his face. 
He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tnlly stand* 
No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose 
H(^ sacred cause, but trembled when he rose i 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 
Felt himself crusb'd at the first word be spoke.'* 

The excellent observation which concludes the poem deserves 
a cordial approval from every well regulated mind ; if genius is to 
be a sufficient indemnification to its possessor for his contempt of 
morality and religion — though '' Butler's Wit, Pope's Numbers, 
Prior's Ease," be combined to ornament every line — we agree 
with the Christian poet in considering '* one madrigal" of Stern- 
bold and Hopkins, one aspiration of a lowly, humble and contrite 
heart, to be worth them all. 

The Progres9 of Error is for the most part weakly written, 
and the satire of the author sometimes degenerates into carica- 
ture, Occidimes, we suspect, never existed as " a pastor of re-> 
nown" any where save in the writer's imagination, and the cha- 
racters of Clodio and Gorgonius might have been omitted with 
advantage. In other parts he is more successful ; his apostrophe 
to Lord Chesterfield, as the moderi Petronius, and his attack 
upon the pandering romance-writers of bis day are admirable. We 
may point out the following exquisite couplet, where the reitera- 
tion is peculiarly sweet ; be is speaking of music. 

'^ Hark I bow it floats upon the dewy air, . 
. Ob, what a dying, dying dose was there*" 

And the manner in which he ridicules the common idea of sup- 
posing the careless trifling away of our time innocent-^ 

'* Innocent ! oh, if venerable Time, 
Slain at the foot (f Plea^urCf be no crime." 

The Progress of Error was followed by Truth, which was com- 
posed, we learn, from a letter addressed to Mr^ Uttwin, soon 
after its publicatiou, on purpose to inculcate the eleemosyneiy 
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character of the gospel as a dispensation of mercy in the most 
absolute sense of the word, to the exclusion of nU claims of 
merit on the part of the receiver ; coniequently to vet the brand 
of invalidity upon the plea of worka. 

The volume containing these poems^ with some others, ap- 
peared in the spring of 1782, anci was at first rather coldly re- 
ceivedj notwithstanding the care the poet had taken to rub, as he 
expressed it, the public gums with a coral, recommended by the 
tinkling of all the bells he could contrive to annex to it. 

The acquaintance Cow per made with L^dv Auiten in the au- 
tumn of 17B1, was a source of great delight to him, and the 
happy influences of it are discoverable in his letters. The lady 
uppears, indeed, to have been endowed with every quality Qeoef* 
aary to render her company acoeptable to the poet. To lively 
and prepossessing manners were added a cultivated mind and • 
■till rarer and more precious sensibility. The tears, saya Cow- 
per, started into her eyes at the recolleotion of the amailevt f ei^ 
vice. Her conversational powers and her musical talepta wer« 
equally devoted to his amusement| and with the m09t gratifyiiig 
reaults. We have already alluded to the accidental occurrtUQH 
whieh gave rise to the 2 ViiA, a poem embracing almost every vfh 
riety of style, both serious and humorous. But it pQMes«e«i iu« 
dependent of its poetical merits, a particular interest from tb^ 
ineidental notices scattered through it of the writer's mHQPer of 
life and occupation. It is in fact the autobiography of th^ poetf 
and on that account is read with the same delight with which we 
peruse the Confessions of Rousseau and the £«sfty4 of Montpgne, 
except that it is alike free from the affectation of the first and tbt 
coarseness of the seoond. The Tasky like the Angler of I«a>f 
Walton, immediately enlists the sympathies of the reader in tb9 
cause of the writer. We never weary of Walton's company, but 
*^ stretch our legs up Tottenham Hill," and drink ^^ ^ civil cup" 
at the Thatched House, and sit down with him after a dsiy*! sport 
under the beech tree close ^^ by the primrose hi)l," and finally 
part from him in sorrow, and long for '^ the 9th of May/' when 
we may enjoy his society again -^-and so it i^ with Cowper in the 
Tath: he takes the reader by the hand> as it were* and lead^ bioi 
into the scenes of his youthful days, when be lQV(3d 

" the rural walk, thro' lane^ 

Of grassy swartb, close cropped by nibbling sheep. 
And skirted thipk with intertexture €rm 
Of thorny boughs." 

The reader, perhaps, can remember, as well as the poet, — 

*' How oft, the slice of pocket store consumed — 

D 9 
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he fed — 

'' On scarlet hips and stony haws^ 
On hlushing cnhs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble^ black as jet, or sloes austere." 

The first book of the Task abounds in the most beautiful pic- 
tures of nature. The traveller with the poem in his hand may 
trace out every haunt commemorated by the poet. He may find 
the cottage 

<' Perched upon the green hill's top, but close 
Environed with a ring of branching elms^ 
That overhang the thatch,'* 

and then descending over the rustic bridge, he mounts again, 
** ankle deep in moss and flowery thyme/' until he reaches the 
summit. Thomson has not surpassed the landscape which Cow- 
per has drawn of the view from this eminence — every rural sound 
seems to have an echo, and every tint upon the trees a colour in 
his verse. The willow with its silver-lined leaf, the deeper green 
of the elm, and the dark glossy foliage of the oak, are all distinctly 
marked. We think the Sofa bears internal evidence of having 
been written when the spirits of the author were more than usually 
exhilarated. It has been the custom of many critics to denounce 
Cowper's elaborated descriptions of nature, and to compare them 
with the more rapid touches of Bums. Admitting for a moment 
the validity of the criticism, the cause of the difference may be 
given in Cowper^s beautiful words in a letter to Mr. Hill. After 
observing that the winter season, which generally destroys the 
flowers of poetry, unfolds his, he continues, *^ In this respec^ 
therefore, I and my contemporary bards are by no means upon a 
par. They write when the delightful influences of fine weather, 
fine prospects, and a brisk motion of the animal spirits make 
poetry almost the language of nature ; and I when icicles depend 
from all the leaves of the Parnassian laurel, and when a reasonable 
man would as little expect to succeed in verse as to hear a blacks- 
bird whistle.'* 

Poetry, therefore, which was natural in Bums, was an acquire- 
ment in Cowper. It was to one the language in which the health- 
ful joy of his heart found utterance, and to the other an instrument 
of amusement and occupation, to the expulsion of less pleasing 
reflections. The majority of Bums's poems were composed in 
the open air — some of the most exquisite, when holding the 
plough — joy came to him of its own accord ; but it had to be 
allured to the fireside of the melancholy Cowper. 

It may be worth while to illustrate our remarks by a passage 
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from each writer. The following address to Evening from the 
Task will answer our purpose—- 

" Come^ Evening, once again season of peace ; 
Retam^ sweet Evening, and continne long ! 
Methtnks I see thee in tbe streaky west. 
With matron steps slow moving, while the Night 
Treads on tby sleeping train 5 one hand employed 
In letting fall the cnrtain of repose 
On bird and beast, tbe other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 
Not sumptuously adorned, not needing aid, 
Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee : save that the moon is thine 
No less than ber's, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in tby purple zone. 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 
Come, then, and thou shalt find tby votary calm. 
Or make me so." — Book iv. p. 106. 

Now contrast this passage with two stanzas from the Birks of 
Aherfeldy. 

'' Now Simmer blinks on flowery braes. 
And o'er the crystal streamlet plays, 
Come> let us spend the lightsome days 

In tbe birks of Aberfddy. 

* Wbile o'er their heads the hazel's spring, 
Tbe little birdies blithly sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 

In tbe birks of Aberfeldy." 

These verses were composed by Bums while standing undef 
tbe falls of Aberfeldy near Moness, and they are warm with the 
sunshine of a glad and cheerful heart. We differ however entirely 
from the judgment which awards the meed of superior excellence 
to the pictures of the Scottish bard, and think the invocation td 
Evening which we have quoted^ far more impressively picturesque 
than any passage of a similar nature to be found in his works. It 
breathes a grand and sombre solemnity, reminding us of the pa- 
thetic prayer to Sleep in the Orestes of Euripides. 

But dismissing all argument upon the comparative merits of 
Cowper and Bums, as painters of nature, we are certain that 
even the most cursory examination of the Task will convince the 
reader, that the delicate organs both of sight and hearing were 
never in the most celebrated painters or poets more exquisitely 
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modulmted thtti in tb« bard of Olbey. To bf gin with a domeitie 

image^ every student will recognize in 

'^ The glowiDff hearth 

With faint Ulumination that uplifu 
The shadows io the ceiling, there by tits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame/* 

the strange productions of his own " parlour twilight." 

If the reader be partial to winter walks in the woods^ he has 
probably heard the redbreast Bitting f^om tree to tree, and where- 
ever it rests shaking 

" From many a twig the pendant drops of ice 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below ; ^* 

and his wanderings in the early spring mornings must have led 
him sometimes to those green and silent 

'* Lanes^ in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps thro* the moss that clothes the hawthorn root ;" 

or perhaps in the evening, when he has been waiting in the thick 
copse^ and scarcely venturing to move, lest be should disturb the 
nightingale^ he may have seen 

" The moonbeam sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves," 

and giving the birds all the light they desired for their music. 
The number of these exquisite pictures may easily be increased, 
but we will rest satisfied with defying the most ardent admirer of 
Burns or any other poet to adduce images of greater delicacy 
and beauty than those we have given. Cowper possessed also in 
a very eminent degree that power of pourtraying the habits of the 
poor which has rendered Crabbe*s poetry so celebrated. We can 
only afford space to the following specimen of '^ the taper soon 
extinguished/' which he saw 

*' Dangled along at the coldjinger^s end^ 
Just when the day declined. 

In the second book the author becomes almost entirely didactic| 
his object having been in the first '' to allure the reader by cba-^ 
racterSy by scenery, by imagery, and such poetical embellishmentSi 
to the reading of what may profit him.*^ There can be no doubt 
that he was only deterred by the fear of disgusting the idle reftderi 
from making his compositions entirely and exclusively religious''^ 
m sort of exhortation in metre. He declares that he was *' com- 
pelled and scourged " into the composition of verseiand that if he 
could have made his own choice, or if he M'ere even permitted to 
do it then, tltose hours which he spent in poetry be would devote 
to God. These expressions occur in a letter to Mr. Newton in 
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1 f 86, sifter th^ comptetioti of the Task, which was published in 
the sumtber of 1735. We would gladly proceed in the analysis 
bf the beauty of the Task, if our limits did not warn us to for- 
bear. 

The close of the year 1764 was rendered gloomy to Cowper 
by the loss bf Lady Austen*s society. 

" Some of his biograpbers/' says Mr. Taylor^ ** have unjastly and with- 
out the slightest foundation, attempted to cast considerable odium upon 
the character of Mrs. Unwin for her conduct in this affair, as if all the 
blame of Cowper*s separation from Lady Austen were to be laid at her 
dodt. One has even gone so far as to state that her mind was of such 
a sombre hue, thai it rather tended to foster than to dissipate Cowper*s 
iHelauchdly; & . • . The fiict is, that Cowper never felt any other attach- 
meUt to either of these ladies than that of pure friendship, and mUch as 
he talued the society of Lady Austen, when he found it necessary ft>r bit 
own peace to choose which he should please to retain, he could not he- 
sitate for a moment to prefer the indiridua] who had watched over him 
with so much tenderness, and probably to the injury of her own health. 
l^be whole of his conduct in this affair, and indeed the manner in which 
he has every where spoken of his faithful inmate, proves this Indubitably.** 

Without attempting to decide whether Mrs. Unwin was in fault 
or Hot, otie thing is quite evident^ notwithstanding the negative of 
Mn Taylor, that Cowper's separation from Lady Austen was at- 
tributable in some measure to her. The probable solution of the 
mystery is, that Mrs. Unwin viewed with a jealous eye the supe- 
rior influence exercised over Cowper by their accomplished visitor^ 
and by her consequent dissatisfaction reduced him to the alter- 
native we have mentioned. Mr. Hayley has glossed over this 
untoward events but it is clear, from the terms in which Lady 
Austen spoke to him of the farewell letter written to her by 
Cowperj that She considered herself the aggrieved party ; lit any 
rat6 the irritation df her feelings, which induced her to burn the 
letter, has precluded the possibility of obtaining a clearer eluci" 
dation. Certain it is they parted to meet no more. 

Lady Austen was subsequently married to a Mons. de TardiF^ 
a French gentleman of poetical talents, and died at Paris on the 
l^th of August, 1802, somewhat more than two years after 
Cowper. 

After the completion of the Task, Cowper began to discover 
that a constant succession of employment was essential to hie 
Well being, and he accordingly commenced the most arduous of 
all his works, the translation of Homer. How deeply his mind 
Was occupied with the adequate performance of this voluntarily 
undertaken engagement, may be learnt from his correspondenc6i 
which for several years after abounds with- pleasing anecdote! 
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of bis progress. We almost see him now, *^ as soon* as breakfast 
is over/' retiring to the ** nutshell of a summer house/' crowded 
'* with pinks^ roses and honeysuckles/' and lined with '' garden 
mats, and furnished with a table and two chairs/' where he re* 
mained seldom less than three hours, and often more. 

The peculiar tone of the poet's character is shewn even in the- 
manner in which he mentions the translation to his friend Mr. 
Newton. I am inclined to think, he says, that it has a tendency 
to which I myself am at present a perfect stranger; and in 1791; 
when the translation was completed, he observed to Mr. Newton, 
that he thought any persou of a spiritual turn may read Homer 
with advantage. It is probable that unless Cow per had been ac- 
tjjated by some such belief, he would not have persevered with 
such unremitting patience in the toil, for his idea of the respon- 
sibility attendant upon the composition of a book was awfbl in 
the extreme. What we have done, he said, when we have written 
a book, will never be known till the day of judgment. 

That Cowper entertained a very just conception of what a 
translation ought to be, is evident from the letter he addressed to. 
Hayley in ITQ^^^ in reply to some observations upon a disputed 
passage in his Homer. We have another reason, besides itd criti- 
cal merit, in making the following extract from this letter; it was 
nearly the last he wrote to Hayley, and with very few exceptions 
the last he ever wrote at all. 

" Imlac^ in Rasselas, says — I forget to whom — *' You have convinced 
me that it is impossible to be a poet. In like manner I might say to bis 
lordship, you have convinced me that it is impossible to be a translator. 
On his terms I would defy Homer himself, were he alive, to translate 
the Paradise Lost into Greek. Yet Milton had Homer much in his eye 
when he composed that poem. Whereas Homer never thought of me 
or my translation. There are minutiae in every language^ which, trans- 
lated into another, would spoil the vereion. Such extreme fidelity is in 
fact unfaithful. Such close resemblance takes away all likeness. The 
original is elegant, easy, natural ; the copy is clumsy, constrained^ unna- 
tural. To what is this owing ? To the adoption of terms not congenial 
to your purpose^ and of a context such as no man writing an original 
would make use of. Homer is every thing that a poet should be. A 
translation so made of him will be every thing that a translation of Ho- 
mer should not be. Because it will be written in no language under 
heaven. It will be English and it will be Greek, and therefore it will 
be neither. He is the man, whoever he may be, (I do not pretend to be 
that man myself^) he is the man best qualified as the translator of Homer 
who has drenched, and steeped, and soaked himself in the effusions of his 
genius, till he has imbibed their colour to the bone^ and who, when he 
is thus dyed through and through, distinguishing what is essentially 
Greek from what may. be habited in English, rejects the former and is 
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Hithful to the latter, as far as the purposes of Bne poetry will permit, and 
no farther -, %h\s, I think, may be easily proved. Homer is every where 
remarkable for ease, dignity, energy of expression^ grandeur of conception, 
and a majestic flow of numbers. If we copy him so closely as to make 
every one of these excellent properties of his absolutely unattainable, 
which will certainly be the effect of too close a copy, instead of translat- 
ing, we murder him. Therefore, after all his lordship has said, I still 
hold freedom indispensable. Freedom, I mean with respect to the ex- 
pression ; freedom so limited, as never to leave behind the maiterf bat at' 
the same time indulged with a sufficient scope to secure the spirit, and 
as much as possible of the manner ^ I say as much as possible, because- 
an English manner must differ from a Greek one, in order to be graceful^ 
and for this there is no remedy. Can an ungraceful awkward translator 
of Homer be a good one } No ! but a graceful, easy, natural, faithful 
version of him — will not that be a good one ? Yes ; allow to me but 
this, and I insist upon it that such a one may be produced upon my 
principles, and can be produced on no other." 

The translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, which occupied hitn 
five years, was published in two quarto volumes in 1791* It ba» 
never obtained a popularity equal to that of Pope, which is in- 
debted for much of its general acceptation to the circumstance of 
its being rather an English poem than a Grecian, It has not a 
look of antiquity about it^ and the heroes walk about frequently 
with an air more resembling the court of queen Anne^ than of 
Priam or Agamemnon. At a more convenient season we may 
probably offer our readers a few remarks upon the comparative 
merits of the English and other versions of these old Asiatic sto- 
ries. Italy especially has been frequent in her attempts to render 
the tale of Troy into her own language. 

We pass on rapidly to the latter days of Cowper. In the 
November of 1793, Hayley paid a second visit to Weston, where 
he found his friend in apparent health, and enlivened by the 
society of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rose, who had arrived from 
Althorpe, the seat of Earl Spencer, with an invitation to Cowper 
to meet Gibbon at that place. Although the poet was then in 
the possession of all his faculties, Mr. Hayley discovered some* 
thing in his appearance which inclined him to form melancholy 
forebodings of the future. His situation was rapidly becoming 
dreadful in the extreme. The spectacle of Mrs. iJuwin, reduced 
to a state of the most deplorable imbecility, was of itself sufficient 
to agitate his heart beyond endurance. But her afflictions rather 
increased than diminished his love, and one of the tenderest 
poems in this or in any language was composed by him at this 
time, in token of his unabated attachment. The threads of his 
" Mary" bad indeed wound themselves round his heart. 

After varioiis ineffectual changes of place, towards the close of 
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Octobei', 1796y it was thought desirable to remove Cowpei^ aild 
his liflBicted cotnpaoion to Mr. Johnson's house at East Dere- 
ham. Three years ago we availed ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded bj a residence in the neighbourhood to make a long- 
purposed visit to the grave of Cowper. Dereham, our readers 
2|re aware^ is a town in Norfolk, and remarkable for little save 
the memory of him who has made it almost sacred ground. We 
were not aware when we arrived, that Sarah Kerrison, the faithful 
servant who attended Cowper and Mrs. Unwin during their last 
years, was then livitig in the place ; but we eagerly sought her 
out when we had acquired the pleasing intelligence. The cot- 
tage in which this faithful domestic resided is situate at the end 
of the principal street, and presented something of a poetical 
appearance in the beautiful fldwers with which it was orna- 
mented. We shall not soon forget the hours we passed in listen- 
ing to every trait of the departed poet. 

The tears came into our eyes when we thought of his daily 
visits to the bedside of poor Mrs. Unwin, where he sat folded up 
in the curtains — the most afflicted of mourners weeping by the 
most pitiable of sufferers ! His first question to Sarah Kerrison 
in the morning was always to this effect — '^ Sally, is there life 
above stairs?" — ail inquiry rendered still more affecting by the 
plaintive tone in which it was uttered. After the decease of 
Mrs. Uhwin^ he beheld the corpse, abd having gated upon it for 
a few moments, uttered a cry of deep and passionate grief, and 
burst away from the sight. From that day he was never beard 
to mention her name ; but so anxious were his friends to keep 
his mind from brooding over her whom he had lost that, if we 
remember aright, some time elapsed before Mrs. Kerrison ap- 
peared in his presence in mourning. These precautions proved 
unnecessary, for he never after referred to the event — a most 
striking proof indeed, as Mr. Taylor remarks, of the intense 
anguish of his own sufferings. With an affectionate 2eal beyond 
all praise, Mr. Johnson devoted his time and studies to the 
amelioration of his relation's miseries. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing his endeavours sometimes crowned with partial success. 
Cowper was continually haunted by the fear of accidents befalling 
him, which Were generated by his troubled imagination. He 
used frequently to express a doubt to Mrs. Kerrison whether she 
Would find him there in the morning. Mr. Johnson relates a 
pathetic anecdote, which illustrates this singular delusion. One 
mohiitig, after breakfast, he placed on the table Vilioison, Barnes 
and Clarke, opening them all, together with the poet's translation^ 
at the place Where he had left off a twelvemonth before, but 
talking with him; as he paced the fdom, upon the idea# that 
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diitreiied hitn> wheti Cow|Her said to him— ^ And ai*e you sure 
thai I ahall be here till the book yoit are reading is finished f ** 
Upon his kinsman assuring him that he would^ and pointing out 
the books^ he took up one of theni> saying — " 1 may as well do thiSi 
for I lian do nothing else.** The last of Cowper's original com- 
positions was The Cast Aum^i a poem founded on an incident 
in Anson's voyage> but principally remarkable for the allusion it 
contains to his own condition. This Was the last gleam of that 
pure fire which was soon to be extinguished for eter in this 
world ! Mn Taylor has described the last days of the poet with 
much simplicity and feeling. Most sincerely do we wish that 
die cloud of delusion might have been chased away from his soul 
ere he was taken hence. But it was not. So serene and peace- 
ful was his death, that its precise moment was unobserved by 
those who stood at the foot of his bed. Thus beautifully did the 
Christian poet fall asleep; a slumber only to be broken by the 
dawn of Paradise and the voices of those whom he loved, and 
whom we may believe, without presumption, that he met in a 
knd where all tears were wiped away from their eyes. 
* Although Cowper had resided some years at Dereham, So 
great was bis unwillingness to meet the public observation, that 
he could never be prevailed on to take his airings in any but the 
most secluded lanes, and if he thought himself observed, he not 
unfrequently covered up his face with his hands. To such a 
painful power had his nervout shyness attained. His personal 
appearance \vas therefore scarcely known in the toWn Where he 
died, and few of its inhabitants can say that they were acquainted 
with the outward lineaments of the poet. We believe he never 
attended divine service during the latter years of his life; his 
reply to any request to that effect invariably being, that he was 
not worthy, 

CoMTper was buried in that part of Dereham Church called St. 
Edmund's Chapel> on Saturday, the 2d of May, 1800. Having 
died without a will, his affectionate relation. Lady Hesketh, rea- 
dily became his executrix, and erected a tablet to his memory, 
the htscription upon which was written by Hayley. The monu^ 
iltent is very simple, as becomes the meekness of him whom it 
commemorates. It consists of a slab of white marble^ with The 
Ta^k placed by the side of the Bible, and overhung by a branch 
of laurel; Undertieath are two tablets ; the one on the left to 
the memory of Mary Unwin, and the other on the right itt 
remembrance of Miss Margaret PeroWne, whose sisterly watch- 
ing of the poet in his last and protracted sickness entitles her to 
this dommunion with his name. It was on a delicious summer 
evening that we made the sketch of the monument of Ivhich ¥tts' 
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have given a brief description, and we yielded Co the pleasbg 
fapcy, as the sunlight played over that memorial of deaths that 
the poet himself might not be unconscious of the humble aspira^ 
tions of our heart before it — a belief in some measure counte- 

» 

nanced by the poet himself in several of his letters, where he 
alludes to the probable happiness of the blessed* 

We have already commented in passing upon some of the 
poetical works of Cowper, and we have only space to add a few 
general remarks, 

' The admirers of Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, do not, 
we suspect, always bear in mind that to Cowper these great 
poets were indebted for their style, and frequently for their man*- 
ner. Of the three, Wordsworth presents the most striking, 
resemblance to his master; he looks out upon nature with the 
same mild and unfevered eye that dwells with equal rapture 
upon the most lowly and the most sublime objects ; upon the 
eternal hills which lose their heads in the clouds, and the gentle 
daisy blooming at his feet. But the highest praise in our power 
to give Cowper*s poetry, is the appellation it so truly deserves of 
Christian. He never for an instant forgot the paramount im- 
portance of Religion, and looked upon his imagination only as 
a handmaid who might be employed in strewing with flowers 
the path to the Holy Temple. In this light he considered all 
the embellishments of his verse,— we have, in another part of 
this article, shown that his own taste would have been gratified 
by their erasure. 

Mr. Taylor has contrasted the productions of Cowper with 
those of Milton and Young, and he very properly concludes that 
from, both these illustrious writers he differs essentially* Milton 
may be considered the bard of the Old Testament, and Cowper 
of the New. The moment our mind enters within the hallowed 
precincts of Milton's Paradise, we feel oppressed and spell- 
bound ; we know that we tread upon holy ground. His images^ 
too, are all reflected from the most ancient and venerable times : 
he startles our ears with the war-cries of barbaric legions and the 
unfurling of ten thousand banners upon the air. His poems are 
filled, moreover, with the most magnificent displays of earthly 
power and greatness. The gorgeousness of the Jewish polity — 
the picturesque pomp of the Roman government — the chaste 
and sculptured elegance of Athens, have all a place in his verse, 
and are continually passing before our eyes. His views of 
religion are rarely practical, and still seldomer experimental, 
^e speaks of it almost constantly like a poet. Cowper, on the 
contrary, is rarely theoretical, but always striving to be practical. 
He only seeks to amuse, that he may instruct : he explaina the 
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truths of the gospel with the plainness and dignity of a Christian 
minister, until the '' immortal fragrance/' diffused around, 

** Tells us whence his treasures are supplied." 

In his youth Cowper was an admirer of Cowley^ or, as he 
calls him, the '^ splendid Cowley/' but he imbibed none of the 
affected quaintness and pedantry which obscured the genius of 
that most idiomatic of English prose writers. We do not re- 
member more than two or three instances of pedantry in all 
Cowper's works. One of these occurs in the first book of 
'' The Task/' where, after describing the life of the gypsies, he 
adds — 

'* • The sportive wind blows wide 

Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim.** 

The construction of his versification is equally original with his 
style. It is no more like Milton's than it is like Young's. His 
pauses are regulated by no rule save his own judgment. His 
numbers have not the embossed richness of Milton's, or the 
stately flow frequently attained by Thomson; but they are full, 
sonorous, and purely English. He has enlarged the stock of 
poetical phraseology by the application of epithets hitherto con- 
fined to prose, and has consequently imparted a healthful 
strength, if we may so speak, to his compositions, which will 
preserve them for ages. But it is time to bring these observa- 
tions to a conclusion, and we cannot do so better than by joining 
in the sentiment expressed in these lines : 

" Poet and saint, to him is justly given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven." 

We must, however, give a parting word of praise to the ele- 
gance with which Mr., Taylor's life of the poet is printed, and 
the good taste and piety with which it is written. A most beau- 
tiful portrait of Cowper adorns the volume. 



Art. IU. — The ^istory of the Church of England. By J. B. S. 
Carwithen, B.D* of St* Mary Hall, Oxford; Bampton Lec- 
turer for 1809; and late Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. Part the 
Second, to the Revolution. Vol. III. Oxford, Parker; Lon- 
don, Baldwin and Cradock. 1833. 

A LITTLE more than three years since, when we called the atten- 
tion of our Readers to the two opening volumes of this most 
valuable Work, we expressed an eager wish that it might proceed 
with a rapid pace to conclusion. To conclusion, alas! its very 
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AU and aroiablo author bat oot been permiUed to adfance; ^ 
grave ha« closed over him in the middle of his labours. But foN 
tunately, before be was taken away, be hsd arrived at the end of 
one more stage in his journey; and the volume now in our hands 
comprising the important period from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution (which in one sense renders the Work complete) was 
in a state of sufficient ripeness to need only slight revision for 
the press. The lima labor, which no one but a father can 
adequately bestow upon his own literary ofispring, might perhaps 
have smoothed a few verbal roughnesses which now occasioqall^ 
present themselves, if Mr. Carwithen*s hand had been allowed to 
exercise it; but in essentials, that is, in fidelity of narrative, in 
accuracy of judgment, and in soundness of principle, this post- 
humous volume deservedly claims full brotherhood with its elders, 
which enjoyed the entire benefit of their parent's active and 
vigilant superintendence. 

After a brief outline of the Religious and Political opinions 
most prevalent in £ngland at the epoch of the Restoration* w# 
are introduced at once to the . struggle between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism consequent upon that event. The preliminary 
chapter contains some very spirited sketches of those great names 
which most powerfully influenced the current of thought in their 
day,**^^f Hobbes, who, shipwrecked upon vanity, believed all 
men to be alike devoid of virtue, and on that account contributed 
to make them so;^^of bis metaphysical opponents, Cudworth, 
More, and \¥ilkins,nowso undeservedly neglected ;^of TilMion, 
the gentle, pious, and equablei but whose long«CQntinued popularity 
as a writer we have always regarded with surprise ;*-*-of Stilling- 
fleet, inexhaustible in learningi and of whom it is no disparage- 
ment to remember that he was not triumphant when opposed to 
Locke; — inipar congressns Aehillei; — and lastly, of one who has 
had the singular good fortune to receive justice both from contemn 
poraries and from posterity ; and who, we may venture to predict, 
will retain his merited pre-eminence so long as our Cburck 
exists — the incomparable Barrow. 

When the Presbyterian Divines, among the other demands 
which they made immediately after the King's return, desired that 
'' the Lord's day might be more strictly sanctified, they were 
met by a reply, not unworthy of consideration even at the present 
moment, that, ^' touching the observation of the Lord's day, the 

* Wfarburton prefers Tillotsoii as a Sefmon- Writer to either Barrow or Taylor, and 
in bis Criticism has fallen into an e^utvo^tie, from which| prpvided we may annex 
our own interpretation to it, we are not at all inclined to dissent. " Yoa cannot tltep 
with Taylor ; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow } but you ni»y be muek ot ymst 
PQm )Q tlie n)id§t of 9 long I^ptuff from TjHotfon," 
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La^8 of the Kingdom were already stricter than those of any 
foreign Reformed communion whatsoever.'* The clause referring 
to this matter in the King's subsequent Declaratiomt is perhaps 
inteotionallj vague. ^* Our purpose and resolution is and shall 
be to promote &e power of Godliness, to encourage the eiercises 
of Religion both public and private, and to take care that the 
Lord's day may be applied to holy exercises without unneces- 
sary divertisements,'' 

The narrative of the Conference at tJ^e Savoy is preceded by a 
brief account of the chief disputants; and among them that of 
3a;(ter, the most distinguished* the most ablei and the most up- 
right of his party (if he who was in himself a party can be said to 
have belonged to any other), may be presented as a fair specimen 
of Mr. Canvithen's skill in condensation. 

'' No precedence in rank will justify the bistoriao in assigning the 
second place among the presbyterian commissioners to Richard Baxter. 
By a writer too fond of antithesis and sententiousness^ Baxter has been 
described as a roan remarkable for weakness of body and strength of 
mind ; for preaching more sermons, engaging in more controversies, and 
writing more books, than any nonconformist of his age. His eiuliest 
religious impressions were derived from the perusal of a work by Paiw 
sons the Jesuit, and during many years be sustained a severe mental 
Ijooflictj operating on a bodily frame of fragile texture* Though be 
possessed not the advantages of an academical educationi yet be received 
episcopal ordination* and passed the early part of bis ministry at Kid- 
derminster* in a laborious and zealous discharge of his pastoral duties. 
At the commencement of the civil war he unhesitatingly joined the par- 
liamentary army, yet, though he was a determined presbyterian* be 
prevailed with his congregation to refuse the covenant. His notions of 
civil government were republican, and he inveighed with severity against 
•the military tyranny of Cromwell. On the return of the king, every 
fair attempt was made to gain him to the cause of royalty and episco* 
piicy. He was appointed a chaplain of the household, and was caUed 
on to preach at oourt. The bishopric of Hereford was offered to him, 
which he honourably and consistently refused. The character of this 
extraordinary man will be differently represented, according to the point 
of view in which be is seen whether as a practical or controversial 
writer. As a practical writer, he has never been excelled j he was him- 
self impressed by a deep sense of religion* and he had the faculty of 
exciting a deep sense of it in others. No greater proof of his merit 
can be adduced, than the respect with which he is mentioned by men of 
opposite sentiments, and the oblivion to which they are eager to consign 
all his defects. He has the high praise and the great reward promised 
to those ' who turn many tQ righteousness.' As a controvenialisty 
another estimate is to be formed* and it is in this light unfortunately be 
jQust be here considered. The remark of his pertinacious and uncandid 
antagonist is not dsititute of truth* that be diMented from those with 
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wbom he most agreed, and that he was at ▼arianoe with none more 
than with himself. He was not factious, becaase he could coalesce with 
no faction; he was not comparatively dangerous, because he would form 
no political or religious union. On this account he incurred persecution 
from almost every religious sect, as well as from those who had no reli- 
gion at all. The distinctive feature of his character was a cool intrepi- 
dity, which no danger could appal, and a confidence in his own abilities, 
which no superiority of station could abate. He spoke and disputed 
with ease ) and he possessed a singular faculty of retiring to distinctions 
foreign to the question, and of misapplying the rules of logic. Thus he 
embarrassed his antagonists, and it is doubtful whether he did not gain 
a temporary advantage over them, as much from his infirmity as his art." 
—p. 40— 4«. 

On none of the many occasions in which Baxter had recourse 
to his peculiar Dialectics, does be seem to have been harder 
pushed^ or to have felt more occasion to envelope himself in 
mist in order to escape the disgrace of open defeat, than during 
this Savoy Conference. On the question '^ whether it were sinful 
to enjoin Ministers to deny the Communion to those who would 
not receive it kneeling?'' — the Episcopalians supported the nega- 
tive on the very plain argument that things indifferent in them* 
selves might become necessary if commanded by lawful authority. 
Their first assertion ** that a command which orders a lawful act 
is not sinful,'* was denied by Baxter on the plea either that the 
lawful act might be accompanied by some unlawful accident, or 
that the penalty for disobedience might be exorbitant. The pro- 
position advanced by his opponents in order to clear this objec- 
tion, is no doubt sufficiently verbose : but the question itself was 
altogether one of logomachy, and it would cost some trouble 
perhaps to exhibit it in less cumbrous framework than that which 
they adopted as a barrier against the subtleties of their adversaries. 
** That command which commandeth an act in itself lawful, and 
no other act whereby any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any 
circumstance whence directly or per accidens any sin is conse- 
quent, which the commander ought to provide against, is not 
sraful." Even this statement received the Quip modest; and the 
Divines were compelled to expand it into a more portentous 
shape than it bore in the first instance. *' That command which 
commandeth an act in itself lawful, and no other act whereby 
any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any circumstance whence 
directly or per accidens any sin is consequent, which the com- 
mander ought to provide against, hath in it all things requi- 
site to the lawfulness of a command, and particularly cannot be 
guilty of commanding an act per accidens unlawful, nor of com- 
manding an act under an unjust penalty." The Countercheck 
quarrelsome, when Baxter finally offered, and upon which he 
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*' measured swords and parted/' is not very easily to* be under* 
stood. He denied the premisses^ " because the just act com* 
manded may be accidentally unlawful, and be commanded by an 
unjust penalty, though no other act or circumstances be such/' 
If this denial has any meaning at all (and thereon we hesitate) it 
assuredly does not mean more than the objection which has 
already been answered. Well might Morley, to whom we are 
indebted for an account of this disputation, call it a frivolous 
and false mode of arguing. " A length of denial thus sceptical/' 
said, that acute Prelate, *' takes away all legislative power from 
the King and Parliament, and even from God himself. For no 
act can be so good in itself, but that it may lead to a sin by 
accident ; and if to command such an act be a sin, then every 
command must be a sin.'' 

The particular demands of the Presbyterians, and the answers 

tiven to their objections, are clearly stated by Mr. Carwithen. 
ome of their requisitions affected points essential, others were 
merely verbal. It could be of very little serious import whether 
the officiating Clergyman was to be named Priest or Minister^ 
whether the first day of the week should be called Sunday or the 
Lord's Day. But when the Presbyterians so far objected to 
the Liturgy, as to propose one entirely new, a crude, hasty, and 
undigested composition by Baxter himself, the Episcopalian 
Divines stood in the gap at once, and stopped the farther, inroads 
of the Destroyer. Such a step, they said, far exceeded their com- 
mission, and they were not authorized even to examine a new 
Liturgy. That they were not actuated by any peevish spirit of 
hostility, is manifest from the concessions which they really did 
grant, and which they cheerfully admitted to be improvements. 
In many instances they are so important that we are surprised 
to find Mr. Carwithen totally silent concerning them here, and 
only partially noticing them hereafter. In the Epistles and Gospels, 
the last version was substituted for that of the Great Bible ; and 
when we read some of the *' niisperformances," as they are 
quaintly but mildly termed, of the ancient translation, the ex- 
change cannot be deemed unnecessary. Thus, in the Epistle 
for the Sunday next before Easter. Phillipp. ii. 7. cv ojxoiflB/Mtri 
avdgwTTODv yiv6i^evo$ was rendered " being found in his apparel as 
a man/' In that for the Fourth Sunday in Lent.^ Galat. iv. 2d. 
TO yo^Kyaq 'Sivot. oQog kiiv Iv tJ *Af ajSia, o-wjoi^" 5* tij vvv *Iepou(ra;ufj* 
was translated " Mount Sinai is Agar in Arabia, and borders 
upon' the city which is now called Jerusalem." In the Gospel 
for the second Sunday after Epiphany, John ii. 10, Srav (M^va-^wirt 
was given " When men be drunk;" words which convey as unjust 
an imputation against the sobriety of the marriage feasts of the 
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Jcwf , as the immedlkteiy preceding blunder does upon die eor^ 
rectoess of tbeir Geogrephicai knowiedge. Lasdy, in die GiMpel 
for die Annuociatioa, Luke i. 56, Svrt^ |mv Sktoc hfit eorf rjf 
nakHfii^im^ r</;f had been allowed to stand, in defiance of cooMnoa 
sense; ** This is die first month which is called barren**' 

Another ooocession which was unhesitatingly granted, l e m o y e d 
a palpable absunlity ; *' when any thing is read for en Epistle 
which is not in the Epistles, let the Superscription be ' for the 
Episde.' " In the Marriage Service, the word '' honour'' was 
allowed to supersede ** worship" in the dcdaradon of the bride- 
groom, 'Vwith my body I thee worship," and it is much to be 
wished that this alteration, supported as it b by the authority of 
Selden and of Martin Bucer, had been really carried into ^fect. 
How it came not to be so is unexplained. The obsolete sense 
of *^ worship** may be innocent enough; but why should we retain 
a word which is calculated to mislead the unlettered, and which 
requires explanation to the ears even of those better informed) 
In one other point on which the Episcopalians yielded, they ap* 
pear to have acted unadvisedly, and to have corrected their error 
m time. The form on the committal of the corpse to the firouod^ 
in the Burial Service, originally ran, '' in sure and certain hope 
of resurrection to eternal life." The Presbyterians objected that 
this was an indiscriminate declaration that all men would be 
saved ; and the words '* sure and certain" were accordingly at firrt 
omitted. In the fotal review of the Liturgy by Convocation, the 
ejected words were restored, and the true sense of the passage 
was elucidated by the insertion of the definite article, V in sure 
and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life," thus ind* 
mating (to use Mr. Carwithen's words) that it is the general doc* 
trine in which Christians place their sure and certain hope. 

If any fact had been necessary to evince the wisdom of Shel* 
don's resoluUon in the outset of this Conference, that the pro* 
eeedings should be conducted by written argument rather than 
by verbal disputation, (which latter course was much coveted by 
the glib-tongued Presbyterians,) it will be found in the last stage, 
when this combat a Voutrance was accepted, and three champions 
on each side entered the lists. The consequence was such as 
might be anticipated ; *' through want of method, frequent inter- 
ruptions and personal reflections, this mode of debate was 
attended with no satisfactory result." Amid the Babel of Po^ 
lemics which ensued, even the patient Sanderson was provoked, 
by repeated violations of his favourite Logic, to pronounce of one 
of the disputants, that ** he never had met with a man of more 
perdnacious confidence and of less ability." The close was as 
tumultuous as that of a County meeting. 
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^ After «Mi* 4€6ulU^ eodv^naAiMi i« wm igraed that «i dit&vteti«« 
should take place on the third poiot» shaped into the ^pKitioii, Whefbcr 
the cotmuaQioo should be refused to such as would not kneel ? Here 
the Presbyterians were at first the opponents, and rested its sinfalnett 
on the text in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans ; '^ Him that is weak Ul 
the faith receive ye> but not to doubtful disputations.^ Hie respdndenti 
%aid that this precept could not be understood of the communion. Chitt*> 
toing, hating read certain citations in defence nf his intei))t«latkMi 6f 
this te^t, Cosins, who acted as moderfttor, put the t^ttestion ihM t *^ AM 
^ you who think that the respondent has proved that the fmmg^ of 9l« 
iVul is not applicable to the communion aay, Aye." Upm whicii thete 
was a generml shout among the bearers in favour of Qnnningk 

*^ In their turn the episcopal distaste were the opponcnta en the 
question. Whether it was sinful to make an injunction, refusing the 
communion to such as would not receive kneeling ? The disputatioa 
proceeded to a considerable length, but was at last terminated wilh 
abruptness and confusion, and severe reflections were bestowed ott the 
perplexed and intricate ratiocination of Baxter, who confounded whtt 
was clear, rather than decided what was doubtfbl. 

*' At the close of the last day the commftakMiett, wlM» hid ipeM io 
tiffany toontht in altercation) and who had dMmd on every tcfke of 
debate, oame to a unanimous concluafam on the Uiii in Whieh tho raaOlt 
of the eonferenee should be reported to the king. It was thuseap r eas i d; 
The welfare of the church, unity and peace» and his majesty's satisfnt* 
tion, were ends upon which they were all agreed j but as to the ineaoi, 
they eould not come to any harmony.*— p» 55, 56, 

Such over hue boeni auch it may fearleaaly be ofBroied o^r 
will be» tho terminaCioa of oil Synods in whieh onyotte{n|»t m 
made to decide between conflicting Religioue intereata^ by the 
dottble^dged aWOrd of verbal controveny* Many hard blows 
will bo interchanged, much to the damage of individualai aoni# 
what porhapa to the acandal of tho eauao which both partioa miy 
be auppoaod to have equally at heart; and in tho end tho feud 
will be aggravated, victory will be claikned by all who have kefm 
oagaged, abd tho acyuatoaent of tho quarrel will be moro remoie 
tban it waa at the beginning* We never turned to the narrative 
of Any Councili Colloquy, or Conference which Hiatory recorda, 
without being forcibly reminded of a possage in Luciano in whieh 
that arch Satirist relates the breaking Up of a doy'a $€t to^ among 
the Athenian Philosophical Fancy. It is too long for oxtractioa 
bere^ but every word of it is applicable to our purpoae ; and we 
tiioy be allowed to cite a few aentencea deacriptive of tho actunl 
porting, which alike depict the exit of the Sophists, from the 
Acropolia, of the Papists from Poisay, and of the Presbyterians 
from the Savoy* Ai^irafo^ami ys ivv rouf Xoyov; x«ii ri sjf ifX^i^ 
sTricxoTrouftsvof o'vy^Myreg, airloi(ri AofSo^a'a/ubsvoi &}jJi?<oig 6i 7roXAo}| 
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A singular mistake occurs in the account of the final review of 
the Liturgy ; and it is so unequivocal an oversight, that we notice 
it only as a specimen of the unhappy lot which posthumous pub- 
lications are doomed to encounter. '' The Apocryphal Books 
were still read, but it was agreed that they should be read only 
on Sundays." — p. 63. It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
to repeat the words of Wheatly, that there is not *' any one Sun- 
day in the whole year that has any of its Lessons taken out of the 
Apocrypha.'' The word not has been accidentally omitted, the 
word onlff has been inserted in Mr. Garwithen's MS. ; and the 
eye of the Author himself would have detected the error while 
revising the proof sheets. 

The Act of Uniformity occupies, as might be expected, a good 
deal of Mr. Garwithen's consideration. He first shows that 
whatever opinions may be formed as to its necessity, or as to the 
benefits which it produced, it was the work not of the Lords, nor 
of the Church, nor of the Crown, but plainly and altogether of 
the House of Commons. With that House it originated; that 
House rejected the amendments proposed by the Lords, and that 
House by its perseverance carried the Bill through to completion. 
Secondly, he proves that which indeed cannot be doubted, that 
its provisions were directed solely against the Presbyterian Clergy. 
There was, in fact, no other class of Dissenters which entertained 
a wish for comprehension. A third question, as to the merits or 
demerits of the Act, is very fairly stated, and the arguments in 
each s£ale are weighed with muchnieeness and delicacy of touch. 
In our minds, all of them may be compressed into a nutshell. 
Some standard of doctrine and of discipline is necessary for the 
•xistence of every visible Church ; and we have the admission of 
Calamy himself, in his Life of Baxter,f that relaxations, which 
must have gone far to endanger the predominance of Episcopacy, 
would have been very short of giving satisfaction to even the 
most moderate Non-conformists. With every inclination, there- 
fore, to use mistakes in Religion with tenderness, we cannot but 
agree with Sheldon, that it was far better to have Dissent without 
our Pale than Schism within it. 

With respect to the consecration of the Scottish Bishops, we 
find Mr. Carwithen directly at issue with an authority to which, 
on such a point, we are much inclined to defer, Jeremy Collier, 
after stating that Sharp, Hamilton, Barwell, and Leighton (or 
Logbton, as he writes the name) being already in Presbyterian 
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Orders^ were first ordained Deacons and Priests^ and then conse- 
crated Bishops^ adds, '^ at this solemnity they expressly disclaimed 
the validity of their former ordination/' Mr. Carwithen's account 
is so diametrically opposed to Collier's, that we greatly regret the 
absence of marginal references which might guide us to the 
sources from which it has been derived. 

" When the time appointed for the consecration of the Scottish Bi« 
shops approached^ the English Bishops, finding that Sharp and Leighum 
had not heen Episcopally ordained, insisted that before they coiud be 
consecrated bishops they must pass through the inferior gradations of 
deacon and priest. Sharp was more tenacious on this point than Leigh- 
ton, and reminded the objectors that when the Scottish Bishops were 
consecrated by order of James, their reordination was not required. 
Leigh ton without hesitation acquiesced j though he did not think Pres- 
byterian ordination invalid, yet be thought that every Church had a 
power of making its own regulations in matters of discipline, and, conse* 
quently, that the reordination of a priest ordained in another Church, im* 
ported nothing more than an acknowledgment that he was publicly 
adopted by the new community. He did not think that the solemnity 
implied the invalidity of any former commission." — p. 89, 90. 

To so bigoted a writer as Kirkton we should pay very little at- 
tention on any point in which his prejudices were immediately 
concerned; and his narrative of the consecration of these Bishops 
is, no doubt, conveyed in a tone of great sarcasm and bitterness. 
Nevertheless, as a contemporary, he would scarcely have dared 
to falsify that which must have been a notorious fact, and any 
misrepresentation of which must have found instant contradiction. 
The following passage in his History of the Church of Scotland, 
strongly corroborates the account given by Collier. 

''Four of these. Sharp, FfairfouU" (Faithful, we are not sure whether 
Kirkton intended to pun upon this name^, " Hamilton, and Leighton, the 
King called up to London, that there they might receive Episcopal ordina- 
tion, a flower not to be found in a Scottish garden ', so by Doctor Sheldon, 
Bishop of Loudon, and two or three suffragans, they were solemnly con- 
secrated. But first there was a question to be answered, and that was, 
whether they were to be reordained Presbyters, yea or no ? Sharp de* 
sired that they might be excused, and that their Presbyterian Ordination 
might be sustained. Episcopal tbey could not have, and the former Eng- 
lish Bishops had sustained Spotswood's Presbyterian Ordination in the year 
1610. But Sheldon was peremptoiy; either they must renounce their 
old Presbyterian Ordination^ or miss their expected Episcopal Corona- 
tion, so they were content rather to deny themselves Presbyters than not 
to be received Bishops 5 and when they consented, Sheldon told Sharp, 
that was the Scottish fashion, to scruple at every thing and swallow 
any thing. But with a great process of change of vestments, offices, 
prayers, bowing to the altar, and kneeling at the Communion, they were 
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r«iN4«»t»«4 49d o^.%w«M Kubo|tt bott^ in o^ day, f^nd tVa W9ft ^MC^ 
f%c^ toi a, f«^( Spi«ico{)4 b4i>qu.e^« au4 SQ their worK ended."* 

Om wqU^ iK<xwt» m treatiM^ >ft'bich Collar \v«a eitMr MriKuUjr 
hU»4 9f def^Uve ^ informa^tUun, Mr. Carwithen ia cle«raigkle4 
mA C€^r^t. ^Q aooner had the Act ^ Uni(givnMty passec^ lh«tt 
Charles, a concealed Papist a^t b^a|(, tko^ht, that Cy estabbahing 
% dinpe^^ng fipvver]^ unciei: the pretext of relieving the tendei coo- 
%^ieii^a 9if t^ Non-confor^ii&ts, l;ie might oAktaio^ co];isidei:aihle 
W^hAbWC^ for H^manbin. With tbia view^ he fi^avied a D^clan 
i»tiQA» oAlevsiUJy referrii^ |q his Coirmev Declaration frojsn Bieda $ 
IB vkkky witkoul noticing that the promises there held fnrlh were 
conditioHci, he nolitied his intention of maiatainiBg the Act of 
Uniformity^ " only he shouM dispense with some matters in it.*^ 
Ii^ other words, he wpuld. render it a dead letter. Feeling, per- 
^^f^K ^hat he luid here outstepped discretion, he afterwards ex- 
m^ss^d, himself m.o^e warily in his Speech at opening the next 
^^09 ;, wbe^ he reduced to a. wUh that which he had before 
Vjc<M^ avow^ to be 9, cUsign. *^ If the Dissentera woMid de- 
mean theo9^elyes pueaceably and; n^odeatly, \ could b/^artily wi^ 
I baid 8!¥cb power of Indulgence to use upon occasion." Tbe 
Cpm.n^ons a^ once perceived the drift both of the Speech and of 
^e Peclaration \ and by a manly Remonstrance, they put an end 
tp, all li,ope that they could be cajoled into submission. They re- 
ni:esented t|h.e Declaration from Breda in its true light, to be only 
^o, fai: binding as it pledged the King to take the advice of hia 
]^arUia^,ent; that the Act of Uniformity having issued from tba.t 
a^dyi,9e^ l^ad. consequen,tly altogether superseded the Declaration; 
that the proposed; li^duJgence would establish Schism by X^aw, 
and make the whole Church-Government precarious; that it was 
ui^becoiphig the gravity and wisdom of Parliament thus to retrace 
its o,wn steps, by passing contradictory Statutes in two consecutive 
Ses^ions*^ The Address conclM.ded by sonie very, powerful argi^^, 
n^nti^ sho.wipg, bpw. little the proposed, measure would, contribute 
\% ]^ea4;e ;. ^f^d in, one par^rap^, touching tb^ yery point wbich 
%^ li^ly at isfiM^, InduJge^cCf it said». would lead t^ general 
Tolmaiwn^ ^^ and. ia. iiw^ son^ie prevaJient Sect will at last contend 
U^ an Establiskmenlj which, for ought that can be foreseen^ 
naay end in Popery/' Ti|e King, however deeply he must have 
been chagrined at these expressions, which implied so close a 
knowledge of his designs, received the Address with his accusr 
tpmed sjuavity ; bi^artily thanked his faithful Counsellors, assuring 
jj^hc^m. th^t peyer ^ny King was so happy in a House of Commons 
t^ l>ie. wa^ ip tj)i^, and. pKQn^i.sin^ them, ap an3W,ei; wheq, \\^ b^d 
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hnmA time to coMder tfaeur wg w i qits, AU tkis by-plqF en be- 
Wlf €rf PoMvy M lost open Col>^r; be paazles bmself Bot a littler 
9m to the King's m€tive in being tb«8 anxioits for Indolgeiice; 
And he feel» not a doubt th«t it was graeiott» and benetotenf* 
Wae it general goodnature i or gratkude to those Non-confornrista 
19^^ Ink) promoted the Res^ration? or a sincere belief that pvfr* 
Ke tranqoillitj nugkt so be be»t presenred ? In good tmth, we 
answer, that none of these laudable thoughts oecnpied the mind 
of Cbnrles; bnt that the Ear) of Bristol and his adherents had 
pointed o«t to him, that if a sttspensfon of legal penalties on ae- 
€9vmt of ReHgioff, hf the eitereiae c»f regal prerogatrre, covM 
enee be estabbshedy ''the nembera of the Chureh of Rom^ 
jBighl cn y ey the same inditlgenee wh^h waa granted to other 
Dtoaentera fipom the National Ghnreh.'^ 

itt his aeeount of the change in the mode of Ec c fe s i as tical tax* 
Mm» when the Ctergj abandoned the right of levying imposta on 
lhe«r own body, and suiTeped themselTea to be inchided in the 
Mone^biner prepared bj the Commons, Mr. Garwithen treads 
▼ery dosely in the steps of Collier. We are not about to advo* 
eate the exhibitton of efcctionecring zeal in* a Churchman; and 
we abhor^ quite as much as- those who are for ever indiscriminately 
bandyisg^ abou* the phrase, the character of a Political Parsow, 
But wfcren it is urged, as we frequently hear it urged, that n 
fJlergyman has nathim to do with Elections, and that he ought to 
be whfsilly devoid of Kofitics, we may ask in return, whether' btf 
ceased to be a Citizen when he adopted the Gown f Do those per- 
myM who* object to sec a Clergyman tendering his vote* for a Parlia- 
mentary Candidate recollect, or rather did' they ever know, the firr 
greater priviteffes which the Church surrendered when it received 
n very inadequate compensation by the grant of this liherty of 
polfing? The Clergy is the only portion of the kmgdom whidk 
i» not taxed by representativear chosen from its own cl^«s ; whidt 
18' altogether financially dependent upon at foreign body; and 
svhich has- no voice in the disposal of its money. Into the intri- 
cate question Bow far the revival of the ancient powers of Cowvo* 
eation- might assist the generaF interests of the Church and the 
HTataon, strong a« is the opinion which we- entertain, rt is not re- 
quisite that we should now enter. It is enough to say that the 
Conrocatibn signed its own dieath- warrant, when it discontinued to 
provide the Crown with subsidies ; and this feh de se was« saga- 
citrasly foretold by Collier. ** 'Tis well," he says, *^if these Con^ 
location meetings are not sometime discontinued, if they db not 
sink in their significancy, lie by for want of Royai* License, and 
grow less regarded vtfaen' their grievanees' are oflfered." 
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. The fall of Clarendon is^ perhaps^ the most disgraceful portioit 
of the most disgraceful reign in our History. Yet that which his 
unprincipled persecutors, at the very moment when .the cry was 
most fiercely up» shrank from endeavouring to effect, has beea 
pronounced, by one of the ablest writers of our own days, aa 
positively accomplished. It is well known that when the twenty- 
three Articles of Impeachment were exhibited against him. Cla- 
rendon informed the Managers of the Commons, that, in order to 
save time, if they would select any one Article, at their own choice, 
and substantiate it, he would acknowledge himself guilty of all. 
This proposal, which no man, unless he had been conscious of 
complete innocence, could have ventured to offer, was declined^ 
and his accusers, abandoning any special ground, demanded the 
great Minister's imprisonment, on a general accusation of Treason. 
Notwithstanding this failure on the part of Waller and Vaughan, 
of Garraway and Littleton, of Bristol and Buckingham-7-we name 
but a few among the motley assemblage from all factions, whom 
the virtues of Clarendon had first shamed, and then associated for 
his destruction — we are now told, after the lapse of more than a 
century and a half, that there are matters in that Impeachment 
" which never were or could be disproved."* The guilt, however, 
ultimately resolves itself into a charge of detaining in illegal con*- 
dnement certain turbulent and refractory personages, some of 
whom, if he had gratified their friends by allowing the Law to take 
its course, might have exchanged a prison for the scaffold. As- 
suming this accusation to be true. Clarendon, at the utmost, com-> 
initted a breach of the Law in mercy; but we may ask, if it weriB 
true, why was it not proved when first advanced ? Again, on the 
imprudence of Clarendon's retirement, so far as his own interests 
were concerned, no difference of opinion can exist. Ungrateful 
AS was his Prince, virulent as were his enemies, corrupt as were 
many of his judges, it is far from being improbable that the force 
of Truth must have prevailed, if he had confronted tlie foe; and 
that, by remaining in England, he would have triumphantly sur- 
mounted all the perils with which malice and bitterness had 
sought to environ him. That the King's application to him to 
withdraw was most disgraceful and treacherous, we at once admit; 
that Clarendon's compliance was *' pusillanimous," or involved in it 
any abandonment of ^' that stern courage which innocence ou^ht 
to inspire," we are equally prepared to deny to the very utmost. 
On the contrary, we call to mind few instances in History of more 
pure self-devotion. His retirement was far from being " volun- 
tary;" it was tardy and most reluctant, and obtained only by the 
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repeated urgency of the Duke of York. He neither '' clung to 
office/' nor did he ** cheat himself against all probability with a 
hope of his master's kindness when he had lost his confidence ;" 
but, well knowing all the consequences of expatriation, the advan- 
tage which it must afford his enemies, and the hopelessness of his 
return^ he yielded to a belief that his own personal sacrifice 
would work good to his Country ; '* partly/' as Mr. Carwithenhas 
well put it, "to serve the King; partly to save his family; partly 
to prevent enmity between the King and the Duke of York; and, 
above all, to avoid being the occasion of a breach between the 
two Houses of Parliament." Nor was he without his reward ; 
for great as Clarendon's reputation must ever have been if he had 
died even when in possesion of the Seals, it may fairly be averred 
that his most enduring fame with posterity, the xr^fta i^ ^i, which 
he coveted and has obtained, mainly depends upon the occupa- 
tions to which he dedicated himself during his seven years of 
banishment. 

The second fruitless attempt at a Declaration of Indulgence, 
the honest and uncompromising opposition of the Commons, and 
the astounding tergiversation of Shaftesbury, led the way to the 
Test Aci\ of which Statute that more versatile and profligate >of 
^11 Statesmen was the chief and effective advocate. The Dis- 
senters, to the credit either of their wisdom or of their disinterest^ 
edness — or, as it is more just to say, of both — contributed to erect 
that great and then necessary barrier against Popery; and the 
Duke of York and Lord Clifford in consequence resigned their 
appointments; declining to receive the Sacrament, as Swift has it, 
** not for Piety, but for employment, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment/' The Ministry of Danby, himself an upright and high- 
principled man, but fated to be mixed up in some of the most 
dishonourable transactions in our annals, is treated with much 
discrimination by Mr. Carwithen. But it is more to our purpose 
to lay before our readers the character of a Prelate who has 
sometimes been unjustly depreciated; and who assuredly, if his 
Piety may be measured by his Works, is free from the stigma 
which Burnet has cast upon him of " not having a deep sense of 
Religion, and of speaking of it most commonly as an engine of 
Government and a matter of Policy/' 

" Sheldon was early known in academical life, and joined the literati 
who assembled at the conversations of the accomplished Falkland in the 
vicinity of Oxford. In " learning, gravity, and prudence," he was not 
inferior to his contemporaries, but be excelled them in a polished ur- 
banity of manners, arising from Christian benevolence. " Pleasant he 
was, perhaps too pleasant,'* is the remark of a splenetic. writer^ but it is 



liiffitiiih to say bo«r thai pleasttatiy cm be ttceMhre wUek Bcwer fseklM 
manliky or Aeooniai* Tke ^iinifty bdoDgbg to liis. stetiMi SbdiioB 
niMat<faMrd with «xf mylary coMistcacyj, ami calttiiiAj itself haa «a«ai 
dased to^ iini^ach his ChvUtiao purity* His demeanoar was as ic^a* 
tiatifig as that of his sovereign,, without iucurriug a similar suspicioii of 
insiacerity; aud he. had all the firmness of Clareudon, unallay^ by the 
cold and repubiva manaers of that lawyer and statesman^. Hrs piety 
was undoubted; but though he was assiduous at prayers^ lie regarded not 
Hbe practtce of Divine worship so much as hs use, placing the sum of 
ReHgion in a good Hfb. Hh adnce to the youth or higher quality, who 
aoBstMitly resorted to bin by the advice of their parents, was ahraya 
fbia: ^ Left It be yo«r principal case to becone honest nei^ and- after* 
wwdft be aaibvoaft and leligiona aa yoo please. No pietywiUbeofadU 
inminge to yonrseWes and to othoKS,. aoless yen are inacal ao4 boacfll 

'* Next tahis piety ought to be mentioned his learning, which the same 
writer who has detracted from his other excellences^ has allowed to have 
been acknowledged " before the wars/' The learning which he was 
known to possess before the wars was not likely to be diminished by the 
tetum of peace. It was then also ackaowfedged by all who knew him, 
and though it was not of the highest degree, nor of the largest extent, 

Ehe had sHflkient learning to appreciate and to cherish learned meih 
was aot a prolbuad metaphysician ; be did not, like many of his 
eantemporaries^ engage in opposing the speculative princifiles cS in&> 
deliiby; balr if he did not cenfate, he was able to live down mmmf 
^Leviathaoa;' 

*' Bwi^ the name of Sheldon will live in the grateful recoUectioaof pos* 
^rity for that virtue which will continue when ' tongues shall cease, and 
knowledge shall vanish away.' Truly may his charity deserve the 
epithet of Christian, for as in its measure it had no bounds but the ex- 
tent of his revenues, so in its objects it had no other limits than ' the 
household of faith/ It was not only vast, but various; it was not only 
practised in- splendid- munificence, but in silent and secret bounty. It 
Was employed, not only in raising- the stately edifices consecrated to 
kaming-, but reached even> the pallet of the laaav, and< the dungeo» of 
HM' captive.. 

'' United* to Clarendon by the ties of eady firiend^ip, and by siam^ 
laa^y of principles, the memory of Sheldon* and- Hyde is still associated 
la that seat of learning which they both adorned^ and which they both 
loved*. To this day those venerable edifices remain, illustrative o£ the 
exalted characters whose names they bear, of kindred appropriation, and 
of rival grandeur. Yet they stand, and may they long stand, monu- 
tnantss of Learning eonsecmted) by Religibn,. and of Liberty guarded by 
l-«w,!'--pp» 173—174. 

The- notorious Oxford Decree is elabot^atePy eiracnined and de*- 
fended by Mr. CarwiAeii. One of its greatest faults, in our 
cpinion, is its needless attack upon abstract propositions, propo^ 
sitibns vf hich it is always more safe to leave undisturbed. Od^ 



c^ ito 9|mk^«l apiQklogies is to be Ibund to tbe rtcfived hdUf ^ 
the times; in a comparison of it wilk cKirtiBg Hnjiitif and 
Statutetw Mr. Hallaw has a lii^uW rean^k upoo tkia Decree; 
lh»l it dee* sot contain ^ tbe tlighteat iBtimatioA tbat Ibe Un»* 
Tersttj extended tbeir censure to suck {Nraisee of despotic power 
as have been quoted in the hist pages;'' the quotations being from 
Hickes, Sherlock, Sir George Mackenzie, and Sir Robert FiN 
mer.. Strange^ indeed, would it have been if an Aqademicat 
Cmvocatioa. xhfi chi^f obj^t of which wa3 to condcoin tba 
emmie^ of Gaveinqnent, 9hould have gone q^lX of its W9jr to rc^ 
fMP^end th^^'riemk. of GU>YerDinent^eve« wh#A thcMse fritnds w«rt 
99»s% iq^iwbei^Ms i That advocate wcmM have soaaU dwa lo the 
prabe of diaoretioii who, in ufgiag the eaandioo of his opp^* 
9e»t, should exhibit anaeceasary caadowr by digfcssiog od tha 
errors ol his own eHent. Mr. Carwithen, in the passage which 
we give below, has shown that the Decree purposely avoids af- 
flrioation. Xhe ^ibsence of censure therefore upon the ultra Pro- 
j^sitions of the hig^her Tories, is by no. means to be construed 
into ao approval of them. 

'' The soh^tance of tbe Peccee cooiusts of twenly-seven pKopotitioo^ 
^ekcted Irom (liferent boc^s published in the English Bod LatiA toague* 
Q£ these pcopositioaa i( k first affirmed,, that they are repug;iMiijb to th^ 
JApJy Scri|pi;ur^6, deciee& of councils, wrUiuga of the Father^* tbe faith 
aod psofessian of the primitive Church, and ako. destructive of kiogly 

ENirej;wn<sut* the safety of his nnyesty'a person, the public peaccit tha 
w& of nf^MK^y, ai>d the boods of humao. society. The obnoxious, pro^- 
positions are selected from the writings of SucbapaD, Bell|u;miiie, Baxter, 
^iltpo,, li9bbes„ aud ^>tb«rs of iuferior notoriety. 

'•' It is noli too much to say, that twenty, out of these twenty-isev^ 
prQposij;ioQs, ai:e not desccibed in worse terms than thsy deseEve»,a» being 
coutisary to, i;eajson, ^d, subversive of social oiider. Thai; ' dominion 14 
founded on gita^Q,* a,fa,vourite maxim of the Puritana;. ^at ' all oaths 
are ujilaw&l,* a maxim apt kss chedshed by the Quakers j that 'the 
K.iog*s. supren»ai:y in, Ecclisiasl^al afiairs,, a3ser.ted by the Church of 
England, is Popish and Anti-Christian,' a capital dogma of tbe Presby* 
tei;ians ; that ' tbe powers of this world are a usurpation upon the prero- 
gative of Jesus Christ/ the fundamental tenet of tbe fifth-monarchy men ; 
such propositions as these, fsw sound members of the National Churchj 
fisw men of sound reason^ would hesitate to condemn. Not more defen- 
sible aiie this pi^^oxfts of U^^bes, that ' a state of nature is a state^ of 
vaac;' that ^success iOi an enterprise is a proof of its justice ;' and that 
* a^ an. oath superadds no obligjatipn to a. ^c^ sp. a fact obliges no far- 
tb(^r th^n^ it is credited ; consequently,, if a prince gives any indicatioa 
that he does not believe the promises of all^iance made by hi& subject^ 
,thej{ ar^ thereby fi:eed from their sut^ection. In the same class nuu^ 
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be ranked another proposition^ 'that an oath obliges not in the sense of 
the imposer, but of the taker.' 

" There are other propositions, which, though not theoretically false^ 
are practically mischievous, and which, as they are fairly disputable, 
ought not to be generally inculcated; for they are controverted both by 
Whigs and Tories. The first and second propositions, that ' all civil 
authority is derived originally from the people, and ' that there is a 
mutual compact, tacit or express, between a prince and his subjects 5' 
however they may be recommended by the authority of Sydney and 
Locke, are attended with difficulties which must prevent their reception 
as acknowledged truths. Another proposition, that ' the sovereignty of 
England is in the three estates. King, Lords, and Commons ;' that 
* the King has but a co-ordinate power, and may be overruled by the 
other two;' is inaccurate in its terms. Though the Lords and Com- 
mons have a share in the legislative branch of the Constitution, yet they 
cannot be said to have a co-ordinate power, or an equal share in the so- 
vereignty. In the executive part of the Constitution, which is, strictly 
speaking, the Government, and which is of constant exercise and appli- 
cation, the Lords and Commons . have no share. The Commons have 
one-third only of the legislature, and of the government no share at all. 
The Constitution has settled two portions, the Lords and Commons, 
against one, as to the legislative part; * and in the whole of the judica- 
ture, the whole of the federal capacity of the executive, the prudential, 
and financial administration in one alone.' It is the union of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, which constitute * the sovereignty.* 

" Though all the propositions condemned are disputable, and though 
most are manifestly unsound, yet the Oxford Decree contains nothing 
affirmative. It does not follow that if these propositions be false^ the 
converse is true ; for to deny one extreme, is to bold the other extreme 
or a middle proposition between the two." — pp. 228 — 230. 

'' From this impartial statement, it is impossible to avoid drawing the 
conclusion, that the Oxford Decree has been grossly misrepresented. 
It is neither slavish, nor is it extravagant; and a memorialist, who has 
called it a wild Decree, has been guilty of far greater inconsistencies in 
his political life and writings. Whatever may be its errors, it is not to 
be considered as an authorised formulary of the Church of England. 
But, in truth, it is capable of a satisfactory vindication." — ^pp. 232 

Cambridge evinced greater wisdom than her sister. The 
Senate voted an Address which was presented to the King at 
Newmarket, but it abstained from any entanglement in formal 
disputation. The Address was couched in language far too 
adulatory, and might have been offered with more propriety to 
Titus or to Alfred than to Charles II.; but much allowance is to 
be made for the prestige of a King in esse. A less avowed ac- 
knowledgment than it contains of the Jus divinum and of the 
consequences inseparable from that tenet, would have been alto- 
gether out of character with the times: and we mention the 
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Address now* more for the purpose of noticing its beauty of style 
than from any wish to commend its matter. The conclusion* 
especially* was most eloquent. 

" It is thus that we have learned oar own, and thus that we teach 
others their duty to God and to their Prince. In the conscientioas dis- 
charge of hoth which we have been so long protected by your Majesty's 
most just and gracious GoTemment, that we neither need nor desire 
any other Declaration than this experience for our assurance and secu- 
rity for the future. To all which Grace and Goodness we have nothing 
to return. We bring no names and seals* no lives and fortunes weu 
capable of your Majesty's service* or at all worthy of your acceptance. 
Nothing but hearts and prayers ; vows of a zealous and lasting loyalty; 
ourselves and our studies 5 all that we can or ever shall be able to per« 
form* which we here most sincerely promise and most humbly tender 
at your Majesty's feet ; a mean and worthless present* but such a one 
as we hope will not be disdained by the most gracious and indulgent 
Prince that Heaven ever bestowed upon a People." 

In his remarks upon the expulsion of Locke from Christ 
Church we do not think Mr. Carwithen so successful as in his 
extenuation of the Oxford Decree. The connexion of Locke 
with Shaftesbury is said to be inexplicable. Is it forgotten that 
Shaftesbury was Locke's earliest Patron* at a point of life in 
which the latter was devoid of any brilliant prospects? that 
Shaftesbury^ knowing him first only in the character of a medical 
tyro* sagaciously penetrated his extraordinary mental powers* and 
assisted in their development? Under such circumstances* who 
can be surprised that Locke was permanently grateful? or who 
that is acquainted with the character of the wily Achitophel*.cao 
"v^onder that he knew how to maintain the ascendancy which in 
the outset he had thus fairly and honestly gained ? Nothing ap- 
pears to us more mistaken than to say* that '' to demolish the 
reputation of the Statesman is to impeach the honesty or the 
penetration of the Philosopher.^' Respecting the mandate of 
Government for the expulsion* Mr. Carwithen is content to affirm 
that it is not " the most wanton and cruel act of tyranny in this 
reign;" that it "might be oppressive and might be despotic;" 
and that although " not unprovoked* the punishment exceeded 
the provocation." The provocation, be it remembered* was no 
more than a very hasty and ill-founded suspicion* afterwards 
proved to be false* that Locke was the author of certain Pamph- 
lets offensive to Government. Is it too much to say that an act 
by which an innocent man was to be dishonoured and deprived 
of bread* on unsubstantial charges^ was -wanton* cruel* despotic* 
and oppressive? That Charles* in the course of. his reign* al* 
lowed or committed other acts to which those epithets may be 
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wffiMA HI • yet higher degree, omi sever mnoTe Us eiiMhile 
Mmm frMB this particular incident. A bad act does not diaagt 
its nature because others can be shown which are still woTae. 

So, alsO) respecting Bishop Fell. In the general praises of 
that excellent l^relate few will be more rea^y than ourselves to 
concur: but in Locke's instance we think he was misled, not by 
'' servility" but by an over*aealous loyalty | we do not believe that 
be was *' treacherout*" but we can scarcely acquit bin of having 
be«tt maddiing. Mr« Carwithen has been less accurate than usual 
in his notice of the correspondence between Fell and Suadef^ 
land. 

** ITnder these drcumstances Fell suggested a plan which, If tt hflril 
1)een adopted, woold at once have obviated the charge of persecnttoa. 
He proposed to issue a mandate to Locke, enjoining his rtttxta to tht 
eoHege of which he w«b a dependent member, for to all members on the 
foundation non-residence is a matter of favour, not of right, and ft h 
generally enjoined by an express dispensation revocable at the will of 
the governor of the college. The statement of Fell is perfectly fair : 
' If he comes not back he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; and 
if he does, he will be answerable for that which he shall be found to have 
done amiss.*^ Sunderland thought that this mode of proceeding was too 
dilatory ; a royal mandate was transmitted for the immediate ejectment 
of Locke, to whkh Pell, in those days when the rights of visitors weft 
not defined as at piesent, thought himself bound ID ftabmit."*»>pp» liif, 
S38. 

Now this statement, no doubt, contains the truth, but certainly 
not the whole truth. The citation from Feira letter terminates 
at a convenient point for his exculpation ; and the reader would 
acarcelv suppose from the words above quoted, that Fell not only 
pointed out sources from which it was possible evidence might be 
obtained against Locke^ but yet farther, Buggesttd to SHndtrlnml 
the txpedient of a Rot/at fnandtttt for his txpuhioti. His latter 
totitioues in the following words : . 

^ tt being probable, that though be mtiy have been thus cautious here, 
where he knew himself suspected, he has laid himself more open at 
London, where a general liberty of speaking was used, and where the 
exeerable designs against his Majesty and Government were managed 
and pursued. If be don*t return by the first of January, which is the 
time limited to him^ I shall be enabled of course to proceed against him 
lo expulsion, Snt ifthu method teems not effective or speedt/ enough^ and 
Ms Mf^tstjii mir founder mnd visitor^ shall please to command his immediate 
removct upon the receipt theret^^ directed to the Dean ofid Chapter^ it shall 
accordingly be executed.'^ 

Fdur days after the despatch of this gentle hint^ was issued the 
Warrant for ejtpulsian> prefaced by a lie and enjoining a robbery. 
*' Whereas we have received information of the factious and did** 
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istfwA befaanoiHr of Locke, &c«" Gi^cttf as ii oar geMnd 
(«Eid ^ve ttre ^logetlMn* stocere in avowing it) for tli« othemtM 
esdninfcle Detm, thh i« an occatton on which we need not look 
very far for a reason wh j 

'' We do not like Ikee, JM. ML" 

In the review and commendation oF the energv witli which Xht 
leadiog Divines of the Church of Epgland buckled on their ar- 
mour to reust the Dispensing power which James lost no time 
;tftor his aooession in daimini;, and an favour of wbich he kad ob- 
tained a soleein Determination from his packed and oormpt 
Judges, we meet with aoodier paragraph which amI bate found 
its wuT kito Mr^ Carwithen's MS. by some imemrm in tramcri^ 
tton, and ^ inconsequentiality of which appears to have e s c a p ed 
his Editor. ** Even the least bigoted and bitter of die Noncom^ 
formists could refuse to allow the sole glory of standing forwatd 
in the hour of peril to combat Popery, backed by Re|^l power, 
to the Clergy of the National Church. But the admission has 
been accompanied by an invidious deduction from their merit* 
that they coldly received or contemptuously rejected the aid of 
JDissentera." — (n. 970.) The sense plainly demands that we 
should read ^* Noi even the most bigoted," &c« 

The sketch of Samuel Parker is admirably drawn ; the touchti 
are few, strong, and distinct; and die portrait stands out from the 
canvass with a boldness which almost gives it the appearance of 
having been taken from the life. 

** The liie of this indivtdaal ftunfshes a noial leo Qsdkl net to he 
inshted on. if there be any one whose negleotsd merit or whose re- 
pulsed assatanee in the disposal of preferment shall have eadted dtseoa^* 
^ttnt, and prompted to gain the iavoar of the powerhii hy aadae eeuh- 
pliaace and by a sacrifice of cootcienoe, let him be admonished by tie 
example of Samuel Parker. 

<* The enemies of this individual have been Itadioas to cokiceal^ aad 
bis friends have been willing to forget what he onee was> aad the height 
from which he Bell; though the one might have foand in ft an aggtava* 
tion of their exultation, and the other a mitigation of their resentmenl. 
He was descended from puritanical parsnts> and was educated at Oxford* 
when that univertity was a school of puritanism. He was committed lo 
the caie of a presbyterian tutor, and belonged to ' the str^ttst sect' Of 
these puritanical disciplinarians. But it was observed, that thoagh he 
made an outward show and profession of amortized and abstemious Wh, 
his disposition was more liberal, and his talents more attractive^ thah 
generally falls to the lot of sectaries. It was without surprise or anger, 
except from those whom he had deserted, that the Restoration occasioned 
a change in the habits and opinions of Parker. He leflt Wadham Col- 
lege, and entered himself at Trinity, where he was patronised by its 
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ti«8ideDt, Ralph Bethant. To this excellent man he ackoowiedged 
imself indebted for many benefits, and for none more important than 
for emancipating him from the prejudices of his education. Pursuing a 
course of useful study^ he published a treatise on natural theology, which 
he dedicated to Sheldon ; and so great was its merits that the primate 
honoured him, not only by patronage, but friendship. He was first 
chaplain to the archbishop, then archdeacon, and finally prebendary of 
Canterbury. In these responsible situations he conducted himself with 
ability, though not with prudence. His theological studies were not 
neglected, for he gave to the world a treatise containing a demonstration 
of the divine authority of the law of nature and the Christian religion. 
But' he was, to his misfortune, better known as a controversialist, and 
as a spirited yet acrimonious opponent of the Nonconformists. His style 
was lively and forcible, his learning exact and copious. The violence of 
his attacks provoked the famous Andrew Marvel to answer him, but it is 
in the opinion of Whigs only that Marvel was superior to Parker even 
ip wit, in learning comparison would be ridiculous. At this period 
of his life, such was his zeal for the Church of England, that he sent a 
written address to James while Duke of York, penned with his usual 
energy of diction, persuading him to renounce the Church of Rome. He 
gave due praise to James for the sincerity of his adherence to the Romish 
faith in opposition to his secular interest, but he laboured to remove those 
prejudices which the duke unhappily entertained against the English 
Church. ' If,' he says, ' by a true and sincere account of things, I can 
bring your conscience over to the Church of England, though I shall not 
bring your conscience to your interest, yet I shall make them meet ; for 
if that were satisfied, it is obvious on which side the advantage lies.' 

" Unhappily for both, the conscience of James was opposed to the 
interest of Parker, and Parker submitted to bring his interest to his con- 
science. . Whether his struggles were severe, or whether his acquiescence 
was sudden ; whether he was wrought upon by tempting offers, or whe- 
ther he voluntarily presented himself to James, is not recorded. His 
lamentable defection from the faith which he formerly defended was suf- 
ficiently notorious, by his acceptance of the Bishopric of Oxford. It was 
known to. be the price of his treachery, for which he sacrificed reputation 
and peace of conscience. His change of opinion was immediately pro- 
claimed by himself, for he published a tract containing reasons for abro- 
gating the test imposed on all members of parliament. It was not 
without ingenuity 3 and his two reasons, that the test diminishes or ra- 
ther takes away the natural lights of the peerage, and that its origin is 
ignoble, being brought forth to give reputation to the perjuries of Oates, 
are strongly argued. He calls the test the Oateskn sacrament. But 
when he comes to defend the doctrine of transubstantiation, and to clear 
it from the charge of idolatry, he shows that * zeal without knowledge,* 
which is often found in a neophyte, and always in an apostate." — pp.285. 

— r-28o. 

The whole well-known dispute respecting the Presidency of 
Magdalen College, terminating in Parker's appointment and 
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deaths is narrated with terseness, vigour, and spirit: and the 
Chapter detailing the memorable conflict with the Seven Bishops 
is a remarkable specimen of the high interest which may be given 
hy a skilful writer to a subject however trite and familiar* We 
will not say that we read it as if the incidents which it presents 
were new to us ; but we honestly say, that our acquaintance with 
them by no means diminishes their zest and raciness. They are 
told pointedly, rapidly, and dramatically ; with a good deal of 
effect, yet without apparent labour; and they display a strength 
of outline and a breadth of colouring which fully compensates 
for the want of any minuter finishing which it is probable their 
lamented Author might have bestowed, if his vfarm ^joyr/St; had 
been directed to their revision. The volume bears a similar cha-. 
racter to its end : and the dangerous and difficult path through 
which the author's course is bent towards its conclusion, is trod'* 
den with caution and with judgment, yet without any timidity or 
wavering. The incalculable debt which is owing to the Church 
of England, as the main instrument by which Religious and Po- 
litical Freedom was established at the Revolution, is displayed, 
not with the distorted exaggeration of an advocate, nor with the 
florid emptiness of a decl aimer. Sober fact and sedate argument 
are the guides which Mr. Carwithen has chosen ; and under their 
pilotage he has framed a Work forming a most honourable monu« 
ment to his own memory, as a well-read HistoriaUj a sound 
Pivine, and a charitable Christian. 



Art. IV. — Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1830 and 1831. By James Mont- 
gomery, Author of "The World before the Flood," «• The 
Pelican Island," &-c. &c. London : Longman. 1833. 8vo. 
pp. 394. 

To write Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, calculated 
to edify the adult Pupils who fill the benches of the Amphitheatre 
in Albemarle Street, is a task which probably Aristotle or Vossius 
would have been perplexed to execute. Perhaps it might have 
been undertaken by Blair or by Beattie, but we much doubt 
whether any one who ever put pen to paper, is better calculated 
for its fulfilment than Mr. James Montgomery. 

First of all, Mr. Montgomery has written Poems in his own per- 
son, and therefore hfe has experimental knowledge of the mysteries 
of the craft which he is to teach.-^** IJe is himself the great sublimp 

NO. XXVIT. — JULY, 1833. F 
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he draw«." Secondly^ his style it the very pink of Aat which, at 
the risk of s Bull, we shall venture to call vivA voce composition — 
he delivers periods which might excite the envy of Mr* Walker 
while illustrating his Orrery ; and he scatters flowers more bloom- 
ing than any which even Mr. Smart entwines, while Elocution is 
at once his theme and his material. Duller Essayists may define, 
Mr. Montgomery is content to declaim; and who that ever ex- 
perienced the laborious mental effort requisite to follow a Lec- 
turer who ihifiks, will not prefer the far easier acquiescence which 
forms the sole demand made upon his auditors by one who feeb? 
** The nature^ or rather the essence of Poetry, I cannot define, 
and shall therefore not attempt it/' How unpretending, how 
manly, how discreet is this avowal, with which Mr. Montgomery 
salutes us in bis commencement ! Would that the Stagyrite had 
acted with equal 4;andour and similar honesty! How much pain 
and grief should we have been spared, in our days of Freshman- 
ship, by the dismissal of that crabbed assertion, that Poetry is 
^(/xi}<rif rh cw^Xof ! What weary hours should we have escaped if 
we had never been expected to distribute its chief species accord- 
ing to their varieties of Imitation, 17 rtp ykvu hifOi$f if t£ ht^a, ^ 

. Nevertheless, let it not be supposed that we are left abso* 
hitely without guidance to discover for ourselves what is the 
subject upon which Mr. Montgomery is writing. Wisely as he 
has avoided the precise and narrow boundaries of that which 
Bentley terms '' the explication of a thing by its kind and differ- 
ence," he has still diffused through No. I. " On' the Pre-eminence 
of Poetry," certain assertions, similitudes and adumbrations, by 
which, if we do not distinctly learn what Poetry is in all its parts, 
we are at least taught what it is like in some of them. Thus we 
are informed that ^\ Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most 
excellent of the Fine Arts; it was the first iixed form of Lan- 
guage, the earliest perpetuation of Thought"-^that ** the power 
of being a Poet is a power from Heaven; wherein it consists 
I know not." That " Poetry makes the reader himself a Pofet" 
r—thht Poetry ** resembling the Sun himself, may shine succes- 
sively all round the Globe, and endure till the Earth and the works 
therein shall be burnt up" — that " A Poem is a campaign" — that 
Poetry '^ is a School of Sculpture; that it ^* builds up the ruins 
of History, fallen otherwise into irrecoverable dilapidation;" and 
finally, that '' it exhibits man in portraiture." 

Having been taught that Poetry is and does all these matters, 
we fancied that we had learned " what is Poetical." But it 
seems that we were far too hasty in our calculation, for thai 
question forqns a separate inquiry in No. li. 
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That Truth is the ultimate Test bf Poetry we are quitd ready 
to admity but it is a discovery at which we despair of arriving by 
Mr. Montgomery's induction* It was made clear to his mind 
by the conversion of two Mongol- Tartar Saisangs or Chiefs^ the 
most sensible men belonging to their Tribe, who renounced the 
doctrine of Shakd-Shamaui, in consequence of being employed 
to assist a German Clergyman^ resident in St. Petersburgh, who 
was translating the Gospel of St. Matthew into their native 
Tongue. After a brief notice of *' the Poetical of Place and 
Circumstance/' exemplified by ** a small sea-port town, rank 
with all the ordinary nuisances of such localities — sights, smells 
and sounds'* — which are farther delineated with the dirty mi- 
nuteness of a Flemish pencil ; and a short digression in fiivour 
of the universality of sin, the remainder of Essay II. is devoted 
to aa explanation of the reason which induced Lord ByroB to 
call *^ the Stars" the ** Poetry of Heaven." It was '^ not c«r# 
tainly on account of their visible splendor, for the gas lights in a 
•single street of the metropolis outshine the whole hemisphere in 
the clearest winter evening; nor on account of their beautiful 
configuration, for the devices chalked on the floor of a fashionable 
bail*room to the mere animal eye would be more captivating/' 
It was rather ('^ to myself at least/' says Mr. Montgomery) be* 
cause they are the *^ identical luminaries" which ^* appeared to 
Adam and Eve in Paradise/' because they are the same to ns as 
they were to '^ Noah and his family/' and to ** the builders of 
Babel;" because they are still marshalled in the same battle array 
as when they ** fought against Sisera," because-^ut the passages 
following are too sublime for mutilation : 

" The stars, then, have been the points where all that ever lived have 
met: the great, the small, the evil, and the good; the prince, the war- 
rior, statesman, sage ; the high, the low, the rich, the poor ; the bond 
«ind the free 5 Jew, Greek, Scythian, and Barbarian 5— every man that 
has looked up from the earth to the firmament, has met every other man 
among the sisrs, for all have seen them alike, which can be said of no 
other images in the visible universe ! Hence, by a sympathy neither 
affected nor overstrained, we can at pleasure bring out spirits into nearer 
contact with any being that has existed, illustrious or obscure, in any age 
or country, by fixing our eyes —to name no other — on the evening or 
the morning star, which that individual must have beheld a htmdred 
and a bundrecitimes, 

' In that same place of heaven where now it shines/ 

and with the very aspect which the beautiful planet wears to us« and 
with which it will continue to smile over the coucfa of dying or the d^*- 
die of reviving day."^ — pp. 58, 59r 

'' Yet much nuxe then this is included (InevitaUy induded) Jo the 
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association of ideas awakened by tbe silent, solitary firmament. We 
feel that all the invisible world of spirits, disembodied or pure, — ^I say 
Jfeel, because, abstract them as we may, every idea we can frame of spi- 
ritual essences will be cnidely material,'-we feel that all these must be 
somewhere within that impenetrable veil, which is itself the only perfect 
emblem of eternity, and is eternity made visible. But I dare not pursue 
the flight further ! I must not presume to spy out ' the secrets of the 
desolate abyss,' or, 

' with the deep-transported mind, to soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in/ 

It is enough to have pointed out the xoajf, which those of my auditory^ V)ho 
have nerve and power enough, may pursue to infinity" — pp. 65, 66. 

In commencing the 111^- division of his inquiry, on '^ the Form 
of Poetry/' Mn Montgomery has expressed himself with very 
laudable Smd becoming caution ; and exercising a wariness which 
cannot be too highly commended, he has avoided the possibility 
of beiiig entangled by an over-hasty admission. '^ In every Lan*- 
^uage, barbarous or polished^ (i believe,) there are two modes of 
Utterance — speaking and singing; and two kinds of cadence in 
the collocation of syllables corresponding to speech and song — 
prose and verse." M. Jourdain passed forty years of bis life 
before he knew that he had been speaking prose when he called 
for his night-cap and slippers ; and he would perhaps have carried 
this ignorance with him to the grave, had not his Maistre de Philo- 
Sophie enunciated with a gravity only exceeded by that of Mr. 
Montgomery, qu^il n'y a pour exprimer que la Prose ou les Vers^ 
Tout ce que n*est point Prose est Vers; et tout ce qui tiest point 
yere €st Prose* . 

Although *Mr. Montgomery ranges through the entire circle of 
the Dead Languages, and considers Poetry under Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin garbs, we have a little misgiving of his critical acquaint- 
ance with some of those Tongues. We can assure him that 
r6psL)fvo$ in Greek has a widely different signification from Tyrant 
in English, a distinction of which he by no means seems fully 
aware when he talks of Pisistratus almost redeeming that Royal 
title '' from the obloquy which his usurpation had entailed upon it." 
Here, however, we confess ourselves to be doubly at a loss, for 
we are by no means sure whether it is not intended to represent 
that Pisistratus .(if it had its due, a very great and illustrious 
name) sullied the title which before his usurpation was honour- 
able. In respect to Latinity we have less scruple, and in the 
following line of Tibullus, we may venture to state positively 
that teneam is not in the future tense, as the mellifluous translation 
would delude an unsuspicious school-boy to believe. 
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'^ Te teneam moriens defiaentt maim. 
Dyiog ni hold thee with a failing hand." 

Every body knows the pleasure which is felt in being iutro* 
duced to the privacy of a great author, through spme incidental 
notice dropping from his own pen ; and the eagerness with which 
we dwell on scattered hints of personal habits when furnished 
by the individual himself. Great, therefore, must have been the 
delight of the Lectur6es at the Royal Institution, and inexpressibly 
•will be the satisfaction of as much of posterity as may read Mr. 
Montgomery's pages, at learning that they were written by the 
light of a pair of moulds, snuffed by his own hand. It must have 
been from the benevolent wish to occasion this pleasure, that be 
has inserted the following brief episode in his Es^ay on '^ The 
Themes of Poetry." 

*' While the last paragraph was passing through my pen upon paper, 
a fly glanced through the candle- fiaiue, fell backwards into the liquid 
round the wick, aod lay weltering there for several seconds before the 
mercy of a trembling hand could inflict a speedier death than that which 
it was enduring." — p. 230. 

Some specimens of Mr. Montgomery's Criticism may fairly 
be expected by our readers. Of two Canzoni by Celio Magno, 
we are told that they ** breathe such transporting tenderness, that 
the mind possessed by a melancholy more deUcious than gladness, 
resigns itself wholly to the reverie, and dwells and dotes on chosett 
passages without strength or desire to leave them." The metres 
in Dryden's Alexander's Feast are compared " to a group of young 
Lions at play ; — meeting, mingling, separating ; pursuing, attack* 
ing, repelling ; changing attitude, action, motion, every instant; 
all fire, force and flexibility; exuberant in spirits, yet wasting none; 
while the Poet, like their Sire, couched and looking on, may be 
presumed with his eye to have ruled every turn and crisis of their 

game?' 

'* Here's a large mouth, indeed. 
That talks familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs." 

A longer passage, on the exquisite lines of Collins, " To the 
memory of those who fell in the Rebellion of 1743," (lines so 
familiar to every lover of Poetry, that we need scarcely cite them,) 
appears to us the happiest imitation of Scriblerus with which we 
ever chanced to meet. 

" What a quantity of thought is here condensed in the compass of 
twelve lines, like a cluster of rock crystals, sparkling and distinct, yet 
receiving and reflecting lustre by their combination. The stanzas them- 
selves are almost unrivalled in the association of poetry with picture. 
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patbos witli fancy, gfandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality. 
The melody of the ?er«e leaves nothing for the ear to desire, except a 
.continuance of the strain, or, rather, the repetition of a strain which 
cannot tire by repetition. The imagery is of the most delicate and 
exquisite character, — Spring decking the turfy sod ; Fancy's feet tread- 
ing upon the flowers there; Fairy hands rindng the knell; unseen 
Forms singing the dirge of the glorious dead -, but above all, and never 
to be surpassed in picturesque and imaginative beauty. Honour, as an 
old and broken soldier, coming on far pilgrimage to visit the shrine 
-where his companions in arms are laid to rest; and Freedom, in whose 
cause they fought and fell, — leaving the mountains and fields, the ham- 
kts» and the. unwalled citieti of England delivered by their valour, — 
hastening to the spot, and dwelling (but only for ' a while,') ^ a weeping 
bermit there,' The sentiment, too, is profound : — ' How sleep the 
brave !' — not how sweetly, soundly, happily! for all these are included 
in the simple apostrophe, ' How sleep the brave !' Then, in that lovely 
line, 

* By all their country's wishes blest,* 

k implied every circumstance of loss and lamentation, of solemnity at 
the interment, and posthumous homage to their memory, by the three- 
fold personages of the scene, — living, shadowy, and preternatural beings. 
As for thou^t, he who can hear this little dirge * sung,' as it is, by the 
> vdseen form' of the author himself, who cannot die in it, — without 
having thoughts, ' as thick as motes that people the sunbeams,' throng- 
ing through his mind, must have a brain as impervious to the former, 
US the umbrage of a South American forest to the latter. There are in 
it associations of war, peace, gloiy, suffering, life, death, immortality, 
which might furnish food for a midsummer day's meditation, and a mid- 
winter night's dream afterwards, could June and December be made to 
meet in a poet's reverie.'*— p. 200—202. 

Is it quite complimentary to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott^ to call him the founder of '' sifree and easy species of 
verse?" Is it usual to talk of " Charlemagne the great V* And 
on what occasion was an unhappy criminal exhibited, '^ sensible 
even under the g&llows to the inconvenience of a shower of rain, 
and cowering under the clergyman's umbrella to listen for the 
last word of the last prayer that shall ever be offered for him f" 
For one remark on the opening scenes in Hamlet, we are very 
.grateful to Mr. Montgomery; it is just and acute, and may be 
aj^pealed to in any future comparison (if such should evel* be in- 
stituted) between Shakespeare and the modern school of Ger- 
many. 

" It is remarkable, that in the progress of more than forty interlocu- 
tion^, involving four distinct scenes, by the change of persons, within 
less than fourscore lines from the opening of this play, there is no neces- 
sity for a single stage direction :—^every look, attitude, and movement of 
the six characters (including the Ghost) being so infallibly indicated. 
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that not |he minntcst paiiide whieb can gi?epoetic or pietaresqne effect 
to the reality of the spectacle is omitted. This is the oontummatieti 
of dramatic art, biding itself behind the unveiled fonn of nature." — 
pp. 174, 175. 

Of the future perfection of the Human Mind we have often 
seen very brilliant anticipations ; but its capabilities, if it had been 
duly cultivated in times past, have rarely, if ever, been pourtrayed 
to us so glowingly as m the following extract, with which we 
shall conclude. It relates to the condition of the Common people 
of Greece. 

*' Now and then, indeed, an £sop, a Terence, or an Eplctetus, by 
the irrepressible buoyancy oiF native talent, rose from tbe bottom of that 
stagnant galph, under which living intelligences were laid down in darkv 
ness like beds of oysters ; rose from tbe mud of servile degradation, to 
vindicate the honour of outraged humanity, and teach both kings and 
sages, that within the thickest shell of a slave there is the kernel of a 
man, which only grows not because it is not planted ; or, when planted, 
only floorisfaes not because it is unworthily beaten down and tnimpltd 
under f^ot by those who ought to have cherished, and pruned, and reared 
it to fertility, Ob ! what a waste of mind and worth ! What havoc 
of talent and capacity, of every degree and of every kind, is implied in 
that perpetuated thraldom of uninstrnctedness (if I may coin such a negft* 
tive), wherein the bulk of mankind, through every age and nation under 
heaven, have been held by tyrants as brutish as themselves, who knew 
nothing of knowledge except that they feared it ; or by more flagrant 
injustice of those who possessed, bnt durst not or would not communi- 
cate it to the multitude ! The aristocracy of learning has been tbe 
veriest despotism ever exercised upon earth, for it was bondage both to 
soul and body in those who were its victims. Thousands and thousands 
of spirits — ^immortal spirits — have dwelt in human bodies almost uncon- 
scious of their own existence, and utterly ignorant of their unawakened 
powers, which, had instruction been as general as it is at this day, and 
in our land, might, with Newton, have unfolded tbe laws of the uni- 
Yerse, with Bacon, liaye detected the arcana of nature by tbe talisman of 
experiment, or, with Locke, have taught the mind with introverted eye 
to look at itself, and range at home through all the invisible world . of 
thought. Had this been the case three thousand years ago, and thence- 
forward uninterruptedly, the abstrusest branches of natural philosophy 
and metaphysics themselves might now have been nearly as intelligible, 
and as certain in their data and conclusions as are mathematics and me- 
chanics, or the abstract principles of jurisprudence." — p. 332 — 334. 

In fine, it has been our lot to sit through a show Debate in 
the Reformed House of Commons ; to listen, mqut ad somno- 
lefUiam, to an Oration from the lips of tbe Interpreter of Tongues ; 
and to have been allured into a purchase on the faith of more 
than one dainty programme, steeped in his own honeyed gluten 
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at the rostrum of George MarteL* Strong in this experience, 
we idly believed that 

" The force of Rhetoric could no farther go." 

But we are now undeceived. Beyond each of these extremes a 
style may be found; and Mr. Montgomery has discovered it^ more 
discursive and more desultory^ more gaseous and more grandilo- 
quent, more saturated with figure and more uncommunicative of 
fact. 



Art. V,- — 1. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.E. London: Murray. 1833. 

^. AstronofM/ and General Physics, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology.f By the Rev. W. Whewell, M. A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Tnnity College, Cambridge. London : Picker- 
ing. 1833. 

The reader may possibly be somewhat surprised at seeing two 
publications, whose object is so different, placed together at the 
head of this article. Their wonder will, probably, have disap- 
peared before they reach the end of our remarks. They will, then, 
have found that both these writers have some purposes in com- 
mon. The main design of each of them is to assert the Majesty 
of the Sovereign of the Universe, and to place our allegiance to 
him on grounds as solid as the everlasting rock ; so that the rain 
may descend, and the floods come, and the winds blow, and beat 
upon the house, and yet it shall not fall. It cannot but be inte- 
resting and satisfactory to see two eminent men moving in two 
distinct, but not divergent paths, towards the same intent; the 
one labouring to trace out the image of Himself, which, in the 
beginning, was stamped by the Deity upon the human soul ; the 
other to exhibit, and bring out the impress of the Divine perfec- 
tions, discernible in the system of the material creation. 

Of one thing we are deeply persuaded — that the distinguished 
philosopher, whose work forms the third of the eight Bridgewater 
Treatises, will think no scorn, at finding himself here associated 
, with a name so honoured as that of Dr. Abercrombie, though 
not, perhaps, so splendidly conspicuous as his own in the ranks 
of general science. Dr. Abercrombie is already well known to 
the public by his admirable treatise on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man^ to which we invited the attention of our readers in a 

* Need we point more openly to the JiJiest writer and the ablest Auctioneer of oilr 
day, Mr. George Robins? 

"f We have arranged these two works in the order in which tiiey happened to fqll 
tinder oar notice. 
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former number of this journal.* Before we proceed to any notice 
of his present volume, we beg permission to remind our readers of 
the peculiar claims of the author on the gratitude of all who retain 
any belief of the high destinies of the human race. Dr. Aber* 
crombie, be it recollected, is a physician, at the highest eminence 
of his profession ; and, consequently, engaged, from morning till 
evening, in the discharge of its anxious and laborious duties. As 
we stated before, it may be almost literally said, that his chariot is 
his study* And be it further kept in mind, that he has been 
mainly impelled to4his consecration of the fragments of his time 
by his solicitude for the moral and spiritual welfare of those 
young men, who are dedicated to the same pursuit in which he 
has achieved his own gratifying distinction. Of the dangers inci- 
dent to the pursuits of anatomy and medicine, we have already 
given a somewhat copious exposition ;i'-^an^ers, which threaten 
those, whose lives are devoted to those pursuits, with the loss of 
everything for which a thoughtful or reasonable being could 
think it desirable to be born. It must, indeed, be well known to 
all who have given a single thought to the matter, that mate- 
rialism is constantly staring the medical student in the face ; and 
tbat^ unless he is fortified by some charm of greater potency, that 
Gorgon head may chance to petrify all the finer principles and 
feelings of his nature. It is, moreover, well known that the 
early life of the youthful aspirant, is perilously unfavourable to 
the acquisition of the only secret which can preserve him from 
that disastrous enchantment. At the most critical period of his 
days, he is turned loose into the vast solitude of a great city. In 
that dangerous exile from the blessed influences of home, his 
character is left wildly to develope itself: and the consequences 
of this state of moral destitution, are, too often, seen either in his 
complete emancipation from the dominion of religious principle, 
or, at best, in his drifting about at the mercy of every current of 
passion, or every breath of opinion. Now, we apprehend, that 
a man placed in the commanding elevation now occupied by Dr. 
Abercrombie^ in his own profession, cannot well confer a greater 
benefaction to the community, than by appearing as '' the guide, 
philosopher, and friend,'' of all these wandering prodigals. In 
the first place^ the professional authority of Dr. Abercrombie 
must be next to irresistible. Secondly, we may add, his personal 
virtues are notoriously such as to make him the pride and the 
delight of the circle in which he moves. Thirdly, he has shown 
that nothing but ample leisure is wanting to place him^if that 

• Brit. Crit. April, 1851. We are rejoiced to find that Dr. Abercrorabie's treatise 
IS proceeding rapidJj through a second edition, 
t Ibid. 347—351. 
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were his ambitioD — among the foremost inquirers after tnitb> 
And, lastly, his paternal solicitude for the faith, and virtoe, and 
happiness, of his younger brethren* in the profession, must inerU 
tably win for him their confidence and esteem* There can be 
nothing but honour in listening to the counsels, and following the 
guidance of such a man. The arguments and the statetnents of 
a great physician, who is neither a sceptic or a materialist, cannot 
be lost, even upon pupils who are walking the hospitals, and 
incessantly prying into the perishable mechanism of the bttuian 
frame* And, surely, it may be added, that the labours of such 
an inquirer entitle him to an honourable place among the most 
successful and illustrious cultivators of science. 

The object of Dr. Abercrombie, in composing this voluoie, as 
stated by himself, is to investigate the moral feelings of the 
human mind, in the same simple, popular, and unpretending 
manner, observed by him in his work on the Intellectual Powers.f 
Conformably to this view, he has comprised his speculations 
within the very moderate space of 244 pages. A tract so com- 
pendious can, of course, offer nothing like a complete and scien- 
tific system of ethics ; and such a system, even if constructed 
with the most consummate ability and genius, would, unques- 
tionably, be quite unfit for the purposes contemplated by the 
author. His design, evidently, is, to present to the minds of the 
youthful and the busy, in a clear, brief, and intelligible form, die 
most valuable results of profound ethical inquiry. And, as*> 
suredly, the most impatient reader can have no reason to com- 
plain that he is tasked with a burdensome extent of disquisition. 
If he is frightened at a work, which scarcely exceeds the dimen- 
sions of a pamphlet, he must already be in possession of a philo- 
sophy most eminently simple and self-sufficient. Unalterable 
repose, and freedom from disturbance, must have been adopted 
by him as his summum bonnm! 

In the outset of his discussion, one position is assumed by Dr. 
Abercrombie, for which he thinks it needful to offer some apo- 
logy; namely, that there are two Great Lights given to man for 
his guidance in the search after moral truth, — the Light of Con- 
science and the Light of Revelation. He seems apprehensive 
that this assumption may be thought to involve something like a 
violation of rigorous philosophical propriety : and there might, per- 
haps, be some difficulty in defending it, if introduced into a treatise 
which made any pretensions to the highest precision, as a work of 
mere Moral Science. Conscience may be called the Lamp of God, 
shining within the sanctuary of our own heart. Revelation b the 

* Notus infratret animo po^et'no. f Preface. 
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Ldgfat whieh iitues directly from hit dwelling-place in heaven. 
But to this representation of the matter^ a captiously critical 
Jiearcr might, possibly, object, that these two sources of know- 
ledge cannoty in strictness, be regarded as entirely distinct, and 
independent of each other. Conscience is, in truth, the faculty 
wbtc^ makes us fit recipients for the instruction communicated 
by rerelatioo. Without the moral perception, the voice of reve« 
lation would speak to us in vain* We should, in &ct, be then in 
no condition to judge whether a moral system, presented to us, 
could, under any circumstances whatever, be allowed to claim for 
itself the imperative authority of a revelation. It is generally 
agreed that no manifestation of preternatural power would be 
sufficient to command our acquiescence in a scheme of doctrine, 
which should offer violence to the plainest dictates of the mo- 
nitor within us. The capacity of estimating the doctrine must, 
therefore, be presupposed, whenever we speak of discoveries 
from heaven. It is, itself, the very faculty which enables us to 
pronounce whether, or not, the other alleged source of know- 
ledge can be safely trusted. But, whether strictly philosophical 
or not, tlie distinction in question is abundantly unimpeachable 
for all practi<»l purposes; and we are quite content to accept it 
as illustrated by Dr. Abercrombie himself. The visual faculty 
may be considered as one source of our knowledge respecting a 
large class of the material phenomena of the universe. But the 
information we derive from it is extremely limited, when com- 
pared with the discoveries made to us by the various combina- 
tions of optical glasses. These scientific contrivances may 
therefore, without much danger of confusion, be spoken of as 
another distinct source of knowledge : and he who should reject, 
or disregard their aid, would do about as wisely as the adversa- 
ries of Galileo, some of whom^ on using the telescope, declared 
that the instrument disclosed nothing new or wonderful, except 
to the blundering and worn-out eyes of the philosopher him- 
self, — while others positively refused to look through it at all. It 
is true, t-bat without accurate powers of vision, the telescope 
would be useless. But it is also true, that, without the teles- 
cope, many of the most splendid wonders of the firmament would, 
to this day, have been hidden from us. Now revelation may, 
properly enough, be regarded as our moral telescope. It unveils 
a world of glory which the unaided mental vision never could 
have reached. And, moreover, its discoveries furnish abundant 
confirmation to all the conclusions attained by the unassisted 
light of nature. 

The next step of Dr. Abercrombie brings him to the ground 
wbidi has been the scene of turmoil and contention from the days 
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of Socrates to those of Kant. He very wisely, however, ab- 
stains from all controversy relative to the matters in question. 
In a tone of calm dogmatism he assumes that there are certain 
Jirst truths, which lie at the very foundation of morality^ truths 
which admit of no demonstration, and which need none ; truths 
which can derive no additional strength from the aid of logic, 
and whose adamantine stability may *^ laugh a siege to scorn.'' 
In support of them, he appeals, not merely to the reasoning 
powers, but to the whole mental constitution, of his fellow crea- 
tures. And this he does in a tone of serene confidence, which 
plainly intimates that he can undertake to guide and to instruct 
no one who refuses to meet him upon this common ground* 

We have said that he has done wisely to commence his disser- 
tation in this language of modest dogmatism ; first, because we 
believe that the soundest and most high-minded thinkers of the 
present day will be prepared to acknowledge that his position is 
impregnable: and, secondly, because any attempt to establish 
the validity of this assumption would involve him in a fearful 
labyrinth of historical and metaphysical disquisition ; and would 
transform his work from a manual of popular ethics, into a desperate 
analytical puzzle. No man, probably, knows this better than Dr. 
Abercrombie. No man is better acquainted than he, with the 
labour and struggle with which the human mind has gone on for 
centuries, '^ sounding all the depths and shoals" of this awful 
inquiry. And most remarkable it is that all this toil and trouble 
has ended at last in bringing us round nearly to the very position, 
wherein the untutored and unsophisticated mind of man would 
have been originally contented to rest. In our notice of Dr. 
Abercrombie's former work, we observed that a similar destiny 
has befallen the metaphysical voyages of discovery, undertaken 
by the adventurous spirit of man. The navigators went on, and 
on, in pursuit of an object that was constantly retreating before 
them, till they had described the complete circumference of their 
sphere of inquiry ; and then, to their astonishment, they found 
themselves nearly at the point from which they set out. And so 
it has been with ethical science. If we were to ask any unper- 
verted, but intelligent individual, what reason he has for believing 
the existence and attributes of the Deity — or why it is that he 
ever renders obedience to what he is pleased to call his con- 
science, — or why he troubles his head with the thoughts of moral 
obligation, or of judgment to come ? — the man would, probably, 
answer that he had never been in the habit of doubting these 
things, — tliat he hardly remembers the time, since he became 
capable of reflexion, when the Being of- a God appeared much 
more questionable than the shining of the sun — that he never had 
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anj conception of God, but as a Supreme Intelligence, of infinite 
power and unqualified perfection ; — ^and, aa for conscience, and 
moral responsibility, and future retribution, it never once entered 
into his bead that such things could be the subject of debate 
among reasonable men ; — the notions had grown up with him 
from childhood, and he could no more tear them out of his mind, 
than he could get rid of any other feeling, or principle, of his 
nature* This, to be sure, might appear, to some, a mighty un- 
pfailosophical account of the matter* It is, however, nearly all 
that you would be able to get out of the worthy catechumen, after 
the most searching cross-examination ; and we suspect that the 
rack would now be unable to extort much more than this from 
the lips of philosophy herself. And, moreover, it is a great com* 
fort to know that the best philosophers are now pretty well con- 
tented to allow this* They feel it, indeed, quite necessary to be 
on their guard against the needless multiplication of internal per- 
suasions, and, what may — (for want of a better word) — be called 
instinctive determinations. But yet, it is satisfactory to perceive, 
that they are gradually approximating to the great aboriginal 
philosophy^ which appeals to the whole constitution of human 
nature, and which irresistibly dictates and demands the admission 
of some ultimate facts and principles : and they feel that to past 
themselves entirely loose from this safe anchorage, would be 
neither more nor less than, eventually, to consign their faith and 
virtue to the winds and waves* 

Let. us take for instance, our notion of the existence of the 
Godhead, — considered as attained by the light of nature, inde- 
pendently of revelation* With respect to this notion, human 
wisdom, seems to be returning, as it were, to her Jirst love. She 
is almost prepared to admit, without reserve, that this is a sort 
of primary conviction ; an indestructible element of knowledge 
inherent in our mental constitution; a persuasion which it is 
nearly as difficult to banish, as it is tq divest ourselves of the 
belief of a material world, or of our own personal existence. 
The man of logic, it is true, will tell us — and tell us reasonably 
enough — of the absurdity and contradiction involved in the notion 
of an eternal succession of finite beings. The sceptic, however, 
may possibly reply that, absurd as it may be, be finds it rather 
less difficult of digestion than the idea of a single being existing 
uncaused from all eternity. In assuming — he will say — the un- 
caused and eternal existence of a Creator^ you are assuming an 
unfathomable wonder; in assuming the uncaused existence. of 
what is called the creation, you do no more : and, of the two, the 
latter scheme appears to me to have the recommendation of 
greater simplicity.. Again — the man. of natural theology will toll 
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us — very truly — of the overpowering evidence of design ediibited 
throughout the material universe, and the impossibility of avoid<> 
ing the conclusion that the whole must have originated in a de- 
signing and Supreme Intelligence. But what if the gainsayer 
should object, that the appearance of design will, in his judgment 
establish nothing but the consummate wisdom of the contriver^ 
where a contriver is already known to exutf — that no one can 
pretend to carry up his researches until he arrives at final causes, — 
that such causes have always been found to retreat before the 
inquirer, as the sphere of science has gradually widened, — and 
that, consequently, nothing is to be confidently inferred from the 
phenomena of the world but an indefinite chain of mere mecha- 
nical causation? How are we to deal with persons who x:an 
satisfy themselves with such a process of thinking as this ? It is 
vain to trust to any course of bare argumentation for their con- 
viction. Logic will never do the work. There is literally nothing 
to be done but to tell them, plainly, that whatever may be the-vahie 
of our reasoning, theirs is manifestly good for nothing. Withoot 
further debate we may be sure that it is wrong, for that it leads 
to results at variance with the imperishable persuasions of man- 
kind. Let it be granted that our arguments — as bare arguments 
—may possibly be of questionable force ; still, they at least have 
this to recommend them, — that our conclusions are in harmony 
with the internal voice of our nature. Their arguments, on the 
contrary, to say the very least, are quite as far from rigorous 
demonstration as ours, and they conduct us to positions^ in which 
human nature finds herself an alien and an outcast. Our consti- 
tution is, almost universally, found to shrink back from all ap- 
proach to them. No mind, which has not gone through a course 
of unnatural and artificial discipline, ever looks upon the feibric 
of the universe without being absolutely overwhelmed with die 
persuasion that it must have been the work of unbounded wisdom 
and power. Marks of contrivance are visible at every step ; and 
•to exclude the notion of a contriver is -a task which cannot be 
achieved without insufierable violence to our natural sense and 
apprehension. Your philosopher may reason with a plain man 
for ever: but the plain man will always turn upon him with this 
exclamation, ^' still I cannot, for the life of me, understand, how 
all these prodigies of perfect adaptation are to be accounted for, 
without resorting to the belief of a presiding and inteHigent 
cause !" We may travel; till we are weary> along the chain of 
causation. Every link of it will but augment the exceeding 
weight of our astonishment. And where is the understanding or 
the heart to find relief under the burden ? In the surmise that 
this stupendous series of wonders runs back into the realms of 
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some everlasluig NotUng? or^ in the belief that it ohij be tiaced 
op to tbe throne of One. Great and Sovereign lateHigcncef 

No ! — tbe only appeal, in diacussions with auch adversariea, is, 
to the aetbority which resides io the bosom of every one, who 
baa not submitted to tbe arrogant usurpation of what is called 
Reason ; — to that internal persuasion which is stronger than all 
argument, and which argument never can utterly destroy. The sup* 
position of an omnipotent and eternal Creator may involve much 
that transcends our Reason ; but, on the other baad^ tbe successful 
negation of it is a task much too hard for Reason; and not only 
so, but it is a prodigy of hardihood which produces an uncon* 
querabie insurrection of all tbe better principles of our nature* 
Here, as elsewhere. Reason, it is true, may perplex the Dogmatists ; 
but Nature utterly confounds the Pyrrbonians. To duprove the 
existence of the Deity is far beyond the powers of man. And if 
it cannot be ditpro/ved^ the cause of the Atheist is irretrievably 
lost. Tbe voice of mankind proclaims that tbe burden of de« 
monstrating tbe negative, in this case, lies upon the gainsayen 
It is to little purpose for the unbeliever to say*— even if he could 
truly say it — that our lo^c is unable to refute him. Verily, some* 
tiling greater than log^c is here. It has been often said of the 
system of Rerkley, which questions tbe existence of an external 
world, that though it should be impossible to prove that system 
fiilse, it is equally impossible to believe it true, or to acti for a day, 
or an hour, upon any such belief. The same observation may 
be still more justly applied to the Atheistic hypothesis. Let it be 
allowed, for a moment, that the religious believer is unable tode- 
stroy that hypothesis by any legitimate process of demonstratioai 
What then ?— there still remains the ./ac^, that the Atheistic 
theory is a dead letter, except, here and there, to a knot of cold- 
hearted analysts, or licentious traders in literature, or, we may 
add» to cet'tain offscourings of the human race, whose word would 
not be worth a rush, in ^* a controversy of tbree^pence !" And 
what are these, that their testimony should be arrayed against the 
indelible convictions of the rest of mankind, throughout all their 
generations ? 

Equally indestructible with our belief in the existence of the 
Deity, is our natural reliance on his moral attributes. Attempts 
have been made, in all ages, to show the goodness of God, by an 
expositition of the contrivances and arrangements with which the 
creation abounds, all of them manifestly directed to benevolent 
purposes; and we do ardently hope that fit and able men will 
never be wanting to illustrate this mo^t interesting and beautiful 
department of theology. Assuredly '^ God hath not left Himself 
without witness, in that he did good." The marks of bis loving* 
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kindness are over all his works. The proofs of it are prodigally, 
scattered over the Universe. But^ alas ! what would become of 
our faithy if this were all? What would this testimony, abundant 
as it is, be to a man who was gifted with no other powers but 
those of mere speculative Reason? Such a person might hear 
the heavens declaring the glory of God, — the firmament showing 
his handy-work, — the earth and all the fulness thereof joining to 
swell the chorus of grateful attestation ; but then^ such a person 
would likewise have his ear open to the wailings and groanings 
of a world that is travailing in pain together until now. And 
then, he would ask, where are the proofs of the consummate and 
paternal kindness of your Moral Governor? What is the story 
told us by his own creation? What is it that we read in his own 
works but a miscellaneous and chequered tale of good and evil i 
What is the world but a scroll that is written, sometimes with 
the brightest characters of happiness, sometimes with lamentation 
and mourning, and woe? And what are we, that we should van* 
ture to seek in this perplexing and mysterious volume, an assu* 
ranee that our destinies are not in the hand of a capricious and 
imperfect Power? And if the Deity be good, how can we know 
that his goodness is not often quelled and defeated by some other 
qualities i Such, inevitably, would be the dark and dreary mu* 
sings of one who had no guide but Reason to conduct him 
through the mazes of this great enquiry. And such we know has 
been the distraction of heart endured by all who have dared to 
approach the subject in the forlorn and desolate spirit of mere 
Dialectics, and have been *' content to dwell in arguments for ever." 
But now, let us suppose the man of syllogisms to be likewise 
endowed with a higher faculty, and touched with a more genial 
fire. Let us suppose the Spirit of Moral truth to descend upon 
his soul, and, as it were, to breathe into his nostrils the breath of 
life. What will be his condition then i He will then be able to 
consult another Oracle. He will then find that God, itideed, 
hath not left himself without witness. He will then have before 
him an internal testimony, such as the external world and all the 
glory thereof, can never furnish to the dull cold ear of mere un« 
impassioned Intellect. He will find something within him which 
protests^ loudly and awfully, against the dreadful surmise that the 
goodness of the Deity is " servant to defect;" something which 
makes him shudder at the thought that evil can mix itself in the 
Supreme Essence; and this very feeling will be to him in the 
place of a .whole battalion of syllogisms. He is now fortified 
with a moral, as well as an intellectual, nature; and he feels that 
this whole moral nature must crumble into ruins, befoi€ the 
Powers of unhallowed Philosophy can march into the Sanctuary 
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o/ his heart, and plant the abomination which maketh desolate 
where it should not be. 

, . It noiay very possibly be said that all this is prodigiously grand 
and sonorous ; but that still it amounts to nothing like a process 
of reasoning* We know that it amounts to nothing like a process of 
reasoning. And yet, herein, we contend, (as we have often con- 
tended before,) lies the chiefest virtue and strength of our cause. 
We affirm that the moral powers and perceptions of man, when 
duly developed and expanded, naturally cause him to hunger and 
thirst after what is benevolent and good, and to turn away, with 
unconquerable aversion, from every disposition, whether mani- 
fested in heaven or earth, which should be at variance with the 
general welfare, and opposed to the production of the greatest 
happiness. And if, with these emotions quick and powerful 
within him, a man could admit into his soul the poisonous belief, 
that one element of malevolence entered into the Divine Nature, 
we really know not what would be left for him, but to follow the 
counsels of Job's domestic philosopher ^ and, at once, to curse God 
and die* So long as he should retain his moral constitution un- 
impaired, hia life would be rendered intolerably burdensome by 
the suspicion, that he was placed under the dominion of irresisti 
ble power, untempered with the most consummate goodness. 
But then, happily, the very tendency of his moral Constitution is 
to trample down all such suspicions; to say to the tempter at his 
ear, get thee behind me Satan. When he looks on the evil that 
is under the sun, he may, indeed, be troubled, but not distressed; 
perplexed, but not in despair; cast down, but not destroyed; as 
dying, and behold he lives; as sorrowful, and yet always rejoicing. 
Now this is a state of mind to which the mere discipline of spe- 
culative Reason can never bring a man. It is a state to which 
no nian could approach, if he were sent into the world without 
other and more sacred faculties than those of bare intellect. It is a 
state from which the wise men must utterly shut themselves out, 
if once they succeed in banishing moral sentiment and emotion 
from their philosophy. Mere logic, after all, can but crawl 
along the earth to its conclusions. It has feet, but no wings; 
and with these alone it never can climb up towards the threshold 
of eternal truth. The moral capacity it is which furnishes the 
soul with pinions ; and with these she may mount, far over the 
wilderness, and the mountain, and the morass, and soar into the 
realms of uncreated Wisdom and Love. 

For ourselves, we protest that we would almost as soon under- 
take to persuade Mr. Babbage's calculating machine of the ex- 
istence and the moral attributes of the Deity, as attempt to drive 
these notions into the head of many a mere logician, and many a 
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ihofougli»p«c«d geometer or auelyst; or into the heed of any 
living man who should be doggedly bent on refuting to admit 
the f uggettions of the heart into his counsel«« A person in 
this coiMlition has, in fact, thrown away the better part of hia 
nature. He is for treating man as a creature of thought only, and 
not of thought and feeling combined. He tells us that the moral 
perceptions, or any perceptions but those of pure reaton, may 
be the result of nothing more than a taste, — or a fancyy-*or a 
prejudice,— or a constitutional peculiarity, — and consequently 
that there can be no safety in trusting the notices they convey to 
us. They are as much out of place in ail scientific investiga- 
tions, as poetry or romance would be in the construction of a 
table of Logarithms. His heart, therefore, does not sink within 
him at the thought of an abandoned and fatherless world,-«-or at 
the thought of a world at the mercy of incontrollable power and 
imperfect benevolence. On the one hand, he refuses to stir a step 
without rigorous demonstration. I]ow, then, are we to extort 
from him an acknowledgment that, bv the things that are made 
may be clearly seen and understood the eternal power, and divi- 
nity, and goodness of the invisible Creator? On the other hand, 
be is ready to follow whithersoever demonstration shall lead him. 
And if demonstration should seem to lead him into the very gulf 
of atheism, what is there to hold him back? What is there to 
whisper that there must be, somewhere or other, a faulty link in 
his chain of syllogisms, whether we can lay our finger on it or 
not? He has discarded the influence of moral sentiment) the 
principle of faith, or of moral intuition, he laughs to scorn. He 
has been conducted to the brink of the precipice by a regular 
logical process of unquestionable legitimacy: what, therefore, 
remains for him but fearlessly to plunge into the abyss? 

And some there have been, in all ages, who have plunged into 
the abyss; and, if the matter were less tremendously important, it 
would be amusing enough to witness their gambols and evolu- 
tions therein. Should any one be desirous of this sort of recrea- 
tion, he has nothing to do but to consult the solar microscope of 
Cudworth,* who has painfully and minutely exhibited to us the 
contortions and the wrigglings of these philosophic animalcules 
in the dark stagnant waters of that bottomless pit. He would 
there behold Atheism in all its grotesque variety of forms^-^the 
Atomic, the Hylozbic, the Hylopathic, the Cosmoplastic, the 
Cosmozbic!!! — in other words, the world sometimes represented 
as a fortuitous assemblage of inert atoms, — sometimes as a for- 
tuitous assemblage of living atoms, — then as an infinite collection 

* Book i. c. 3, 
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of matter endowed with rertftin qualitiety by whose eceidentin 
Mgregetion or combination the varioas departments of the Uni- 
verse are generated, — then as a huge vegetable, gifted with tb^ 
power of forming itself into every variety of substance, and, sit 
last, of improving itself into sense and enjoyment, but all this 
without consciousness, or the faculty of reflection or design, — and 
then as a huge animal, moved and governed by something or 
other analagous to a soul ! These, O Intellect, are thy glorious 
works! These are the immortal achievements of Mind^ when 
rescued from the delusive influences of moral feeling! Yes— >• 
from the Atoms of Democritus to the Nebular Hypothesis (vf 
La Place, what is the whole of the Oodless Wisdom, but a col- 
lection of mis-shapen prodigies, hewn out by the wilful strength 
of the Understanding, M'hen once it has divorced itself from every 
higher and holier principle of our Nature? 

The progress of £thical Philosophy in general has been very 
similar to that of the peculiar department of it we have just been 
considering. It has been tending for a considerable time towards 
the establishment of the moral powers and feelings to a rank and 
an authority at least co-ordinate with that of the intellectual 
faculties. The fate of moral science, in ancient times, was suffi- 
ciently fluctuating. Plato regarded happiness as the natural 
fruit of virtue. Aristotle appears to have descended to lower 
ground, and to have represented virtue as the means of happi- 
ness. Epicurus insisted that all other virtues are but as branches, 
of which Prudence is the stem; for Prudence teaches us that 
without virtue there can be no pleasure. Zeno, in a spirit of 
magnanimous exaggeration, contended that where virtue is, there 
happiness mttst also be; that the presence of virtue makes hap- 
piness indestructible under all external circumstances whether 
prosperous or adverse. From this towering and dizzy eminence 
the Stoic Philosophy afterwards descended to firmer and safer 
ground; and virtue was justly regarded as the true secret of all 
the happiness which depends on our voluntary actions. Then 
came the reign of scepticism, and the din of interminable dis- 
putation, which kept the world, for centuries, in a state of per>- 
petuaT confusion and puzzlement. The Ethical system of the 
Christian Schoolmen, or of their great representative Aquinas, 
was, so far as it went, simple and unexceptionable. It was 
formed with reference to the nature of man, and the general wel- 
fere of society; but abstained from all debate upon the origin of 
the moral faculty.* To come to more modem times ; Grotius 

* See Sir J. Mackintosh's Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, pp. 
31. 33. Edinb. 1830. 
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represented nalaral law to be the dictate of right reasoa; and 
actions to be right or wrong, as Reason pronounces them to be 
beneficial or injurious to man as a social being. In this state 
ethical science was found by Hobbes. He then took her in 
band, and roost mischievously and contumeliously did he deal 
with her! He seized on her with a deadly gripe; and, at one 
vigorous plunge, he dived with her to regions of degradation, 
** deeper than did ever plummet sound." He debased her even 
unto HelL He utterly confounded thought and emotion. He 
discarded all sense of justice or benevolence. He contended that 
there was no principle of action but the fear of evil, or the hope 
of advantage. It would follow from hi3 system that every man 
is by nature invested with a brutal liberty to pursue his own in- 
terests; and to shed the blood, or sacrifice the happiness, of. his 
nearest relatives, in the prosecution of his schemes, and the in- 
dulgence of his passions. Some restraints, he allows, must be 
imposed on this general freedom. But these restraints are 
purely conventional. They derive their force, not from the 
majesty of eternal justice, but merely from the necessities of men 
as members of society. For society, he maintains, is not kept 
together by the co-operation of the elements of good, but by a 
perpetual conflict of selfish appetites and interests. A state of 
warfare is the natural state of man ; and justice and civil govern- 
ment are not things good or desirable m themselves ; they are 
good only by accident, as necessary evils. To crown all, Atheism 
is solemnly recommended to the patronage of kings, because all 
power superior to that of kings is destructive of their sove- 
reignty. Religion must be displaced, in order that Leviathan 
may have larger room wherein to roll, and tumble, and take bis 
pastime. In a word, the enterprize of this T-itan of Impiety was 
no less than to dethrone the Almighty, and to reduce his crea- 
tures to one vast horde of ruffians and villains. 

It has been said that the Philosoper of Malmesbury was con- 
stitutionally a coward. And fear has often been described as 
the most cruel and tyrannical of passions. And, certainly, the 
system of Hobbes is precisely such as might be supposed to 
occur to an unprincipled but timid despot, or to a nervous and 
cold-hearted speculator, in times which seemed to threaten the 
approach of anarchy. But, however this may be, by his system, 
the philosophy of ethics was dragged down to the lowest depths 
which it was well possible for human turpitude to reach. To 
bjer^ however^ '' descent was adverse." It was not to be supposed 
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that she ft^ould lie for ever imbedded in the ooze lUid Ibe mire; 
and it was npt long before many an adventurer 

'' plunged into the bottom of the deep, 

To pluck up drowned Virtue by the locks/' 

But our space will not enable us to record the successive efforts 
which have been made for her deliverance from that sordid imr 
prisonment* From the days of Hobbes to the present time, the 
movements of moral science have, on the whole, been upwards. 
It was the achievement of Butler to assert the supremacy of con- 
science, and to expose the calumnious sophistry which resolves 
all our best dispositions and actions into mere modes and mani- 
festations of selfishness. Since his time, indeed, some retrograde 
steps have, unhappily, been taken. For instance, what Paley 
xalls his definition of Virtue, affords but a low and defective re- 
presentation of Moral goodness. ** Virtue," he says, ** is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness." The fault ascribed to this 
statement is, that it lays the foundation of all moral excellence 
chiefly, if not wholly, in self-interest; though, undoubtedly, io 
self-interest of an enlightened description. At the same time, we 
cannot perceive that it is righteously chargeable with all the 
blame which has been sometimes laid upon it. It has been said 
that, according to this doctrine, every action not done for the sake 
of the agent's happiness is vicious; and that consequently every 
act which flows from generosity or benevolence is a vice; it 
being a contradiction in terms to afiirm that a man acts ybr the 
sake of any object which is not present to the mind of the agent 
at the moment of action. We suspect that Paley would have 
loudly protested against this application of the rack to the words 
of his definition; and, in our opinion, his protestation would by 
no means be very unjust. If virtue were a single act; or a series 
of unconnected acts, the inference might, indeed, be inevitable. 
If a person were to be perpetually saying to himself ^^ I will do 
this, or abstain from that, purely because I hope to go to 
.Heaven, or to avoid Hell," his pretensions to the honours of 
virtue would, undoubtedly, be slender enough. The goodness 
of such a man would be about as meritorious as the testamentary ^ 
munificence extorted from a dying Romanist by the hope of se- 
curing a sufficient course of masses for the repose of his soul. 
But then it ought to be remembered, that virtue is to be consi- 
dered as a habit, rather than as a sequence of insulated actions. 
And this habit, upon Paley 's system, is so far selfish, indeed, that 
the original motive for the formation of it is the everlasting hap- 
piness of the individual. But when the habit is actually formedi— 
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wImii th^ individual is Accustomed to consider '' the doing good 
to mankind" as the chief business of his life^ — who will contend 
that every separate act of his mmt have a direct and immediate 
reference to the motive which first impelled him to this career of 
well doing? The Scripture tells us that every thing we do should 
ht done with a view to the glory of God. But the soundest and 
'tli« severest expositors of Scripture never exact of us, that, iti 
«very deed of our lives, the glory of God should be distinctly 
present to our minds. It is enough that this should be the prin- 
ciple upon which our whole scheme of action was originally con- 
structed. And why should a more rigorous interpretation be ap- 
plied to the words of a mere human preacher of righteousness? 
Purely a man may have the will of God for his rule, and everlast- 
ing glory for his object, without being supposed to have his own 
selfi«h interest incessantly before him, when he is engaged in 
works of mercy and benevolence^ or in exercises of forbearance 
and self-denial. We bespeak, therefore, in behalf of Paley's 
system, a certain measure of the same indulgence, which is 
claimed by the best school of moralists at the present day, for 
other principles of action, which primarily involve a regard to 
self. When any course of action has become habitual, the motive 
in which it originated may be forgotten, or at least may be often 
out of sight; and the man may thus be conceived to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God, without a low 
and grovelling recollection of his own personal welfare, at every 
step in the course of his moral probation. The primary impulse 
may have been communicated by an anxiety for permanent and 
«inspeakable enjoyment hereafter. The same moving force may 
have been afterwards repeatedly applied in order to accumulate, 
if We so may speak, a momentum sufficient to overcome all ordi- 
nary impediments. But when once the momentum is secured, 
there will be no need for an incessant application of the same 
force* The individual will be carried on, in the right way, with- 
out it, or at least without more than an occasional renewal of it. 
And if so, we are relieved from the necessity of conceding that 
Paley's virtuous man must, at each step of his progress, be 
goaded onwards by a steady and intense regard to his own ulti- 
mate well-doing. His generosity and his benevolence may, in- 
deed, begin in what is usually called self-love. But they may 
continue, and they may end, in an almost total oblivion of self; 
snd they may thus outrun the doubtful reputation attached to 
their original motive. 

We are quite aware that these considerations may not be wholly 
-Stifficient to clear the scheme of Paley of a certain taint of sel- 
fishness. And we are, moreover, not unmindful that his claim 
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to thu favourable iaterpreUtioii is greatly impaired by hii uoqua* 
lified rejection of a moral sense. Nevertheless we are strongly 
impelled to give to the principles of this distinguished writer the 
best possible construction of which they are capable. And we 
are the more disposed to do this» because the motive, to which he 
ascribes all truly virtuous actions^ may, in the Christian at leasts 
be, after all, of a .very exalted kind* For what is the Christian's 
desire of everlasting happiness, but the longing after an eternal 
fruition of the presence of God; the anticipation of that exceed* 
ing great reward which has been purchased for him by the merits 
of his Saviour? If this be selfishness, it is a selfishness of a very- 
different spirit from that which animates the children of this 
world. It is a selfishness of which the children of Light need 
scarcely to be ashamed. It is a selfishness which almost pre- 
supposes something like a virtuous habit of the mind. The soul 
that thirsteth after the living God, cannot well be otherwise than 
iu a highly moral condition. And if this were the species of sel* 
fishness contemplated by Paley, the main objection to his scheme 
would be, not that it is sordid and degrading, but that it involves 
a vicious circle; that it ascribes all praiseworthy actions to a 
motive, which, of itself, would be nearly sufficient to constitute 
the agent a virtuous character. 

But what shall we say to the Sages of Utilitarianism, with the 
Arrroi if» of their glorified and mighty Master constantly on their 
lips, and MHAEIC ANAPI0MHTIKOC £ICIT12 written over 
the portals of their schools? What shall we say to the men with 
whom morality is an affair of computation? — whose philosophy is 
conversant with things that may be numbered, and weighea, and 
measured, and handled? — who set about the construction of a 
system of ethics much in the same spirit that they would set 
about the settlement of a tarif? whose deliberations on the 
theory of virtue are ruled by the self-same power which presides 
over a Committee on the Question of the Currency, or the Charter 
of the Bank of England? What shall we say to these? Of a 
truth their system at the beginning, the middle, and the end of it 
is of the earth, earthy ! It has one attribute of humanity, it is 
true, for it looks before and after; but it raises no lofty gaze 
towards the stars. It savoureth of the world, and the things that 
be in the world. And if this were, indeed, '^ a world without 
souls," it would find itself still more completely and comfortably 
at home. It has not, certainly, the atrocity of Hobbes' scheme. 
It does not altogether ** villainize" mankind. It does not convert 
the world into a vast menagerie, and social communities into 
cages of wild beasts. But though it may not have about it all 
the ^^ belluine" ferocity of Leviathan, it, assuredly, has a good deal 
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of the grovelling turpitude of the old serpent. At all events^ 
some portion of the serpent's primal curse seems to rest upon it; 
for it goes upon its belly, and is compelled to swallow many a 
mouthful of the dust! 

Only consider what a shop-keeping, accountant^ profit-and- 
losSi balance-striking world this would be, if the problems and 
calculations of the Utility-men should ever come to form the 
text-book of our ethical lecturers ! Only imagine Virtue (not in 
the bright and celestial form which was shadowed to the mind of 
a heathen sage, and the very sight of which, if it could plainly 
reveal itself to the general eye, must take captive the affections 
of all men,) but standing before us, like the figure of Justice over 
a market-place or an exchange, with a pair of scales in her hand, 
— only tiot blind, but with both eyes keen and perfect; and able 
to discern whether 

'' the beam do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair !'* 

Only let us endeavour to realize such a state of things to our 
own minds. And then let us ask ourselves which we would 
rather follow, — the bargain-driving Apostles of utility, or the 
teachers who appeal at once to the law written on our hearts; 
and who, therefore, simply say unto us, whatsoever things are 
just, or venerable, or lovely, or of good report, if there be any 
virtue, or if there be any praise, think of these things J Which 
would we rather look upon, — the light that issues from the sanc- 
tuary within, or the glimmering of a long-snouted candle, much 
like to that which discloses the darkness of a counting-house ii^ 
Xhreadneedle Street, and sheds its dull illumination on the pages 
of the day-book and the ledger ? 

It is altogether a marvellous thing, that the men who sit in th^ 
chair of knowledge should, in all ages, have been so slow of heart 
to perceive how much w'iser than their own wisdom, is that, 
which, — to use the language of an Apostle, — we may call the 
foolishness of God. The sages have been eternally busy in seek- 
ing for a criterion of virtue; so busy, that they have had but 
scanty success in their attempts to ascertain the direct and imme^ 
diate motive for all actions that are called virtuous* The mere 
criterion of virtue was plain enough before their face. It is, in 
truth, very much like to that which is propounded by the Dil- 
worths and the Cockers of ethical science. All voluntary acta 
which a man can do, are virtuous, in various degrees, if their 
ultimate tendency is to the general welfare of the human race* 
But what would become of the human race> if we were doomed 
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to consult the men of arithmetic^ previously to the performance 
of any moral act? Where should we all be, if a problem was to 
be solved, every time that a man is called upon for the exercise 
of temperance, or prudence, or fortitude, or justice, or generosity, 
or benevolence ? How could the business of the world get for^ 
ward, if the chariot wheels were thus to be taken off, and we 
were left to drag on heavily without them, through the rugged* 
ness and impediment of doubts, and scruples, and misgivings, 
and computations? Blessed be God, we are not left to this 
miserable and lingering process. And in nothing is the wisdom 
and the beneficence of the Creator more signally manifested, than 
in the moral constitution of the human mind, which saves us all 
this ruinous delay and trouble. The thing to be accomplished, 
was, to furnish man with a power and a capacity which should 
enable him to co-operate towards the general benefit. The rea- 
soning and calculating faculty alone could never have been suffi* 
cient for this purpose. It could never have kept pace with the 
current business of life. There is, accordingly, found to be co/i- 
genitaly or at least connatural, with man, a faculty which, for 
these purposes, does for him that, which intuition sometimes does 
in intellectual matters, and which appetite does incorporeal matters; 
something which impels him to what is useful and beneficial, 
with a promptitude well nigh equal to that of instinct ; some- 
thing whose office it is to be in readiness for the moment of ac- 
tion ; something which keeps a simple-minded man in the right 
way, though he may be unable to speak three intelligible sentences 
respecting the reasons or the motives which impel him to action. 
The result of this constitution is, that what is called virtue is 
pursued purely for its own sake, with scarcely a thought, at the 
time, of its probable consequences and ultimate effects ; and 
this, just as promptly and naturally as a man eats his dinner for 
the sake of satisfying the cravings of his appetite. It may be 
true that in so doing, he is also doing the best possible thing to 
keep himself in health and strength, and in a condition for the 
discharge of every active duty. But it is likewise true, that when 
the viands are before him, bis attention to them is not an affair 
of speculation, but of impulse. If it were otherwise, every meal 
might involve as much grave and disagreeable deliberation as 
would be necessary for perseverance in a course of medical dis- 
cipline, or submission to a painful surgical operation. This 
illustration may perhaps be thought somewhat undignified. Ne- 
vertheless, we apprehend that it may be sufficient for the purpose 
of doing justice at least to the promptness of the moral powers, 
and to their entire independence ^f the mere calculating and 
estimating faculty. And we repeat, that it is impossible to ima«- 
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gine a provision more beftutifully and glorioatly adapted to 
the purpose of securing the welfare of human society^ and 
the moral dignity of its members^ than this pre-established har« 
mony between the results of thought and feeling. If man had 
been merely a creature of intellecti where would have been the 
gloW| and the warmth^ of generous emotion, and the almost eke* 
trical rapidity of its operation? If man had been mertlif a crea« 
ture of impulse, where would have been his dignity as a reason-* 
able being ? As actually constituted, the nature of a man ui^es 
him directly to what is beneficial and useful : and not only so,^— 
but it likewise enables him to verify, when needful, by a distinct 
and more leisurely process, the result, which the instinciive faculty 
had seized upon in an instant. It is the office of the moral sense 
to carry him at once to the point. It is the office of the reason*- 
ing power to show that the movement has a tendency to good* 
And in the same proportion that these powers are vigorous and 
active, each in its appointed sphere, man may be said to approx- 
imate to the perfection of his nature. 

It is perhaps of little comparative importance, whether the 
moral sense be a primary or a secondary faculty; — ^whether it be 
one simple and underived principle, which is connate with man, 
and which, afterwards, grows with his growth and strengthens 
with his strength, unless it be distorted or repressed by some 
injurious treatment ; — or, whether it be a power gradually and 
spontaneously compounded of various other elements. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that, by virtue of the constitution of 
our nature, the faculty is one which is sure to develope itself> 
though with different degrees of energy, according to the differ- 
ence of circumstances. They who have claimed for it a sove^ 
reign and imperative power, have usually considered it as strictly 
inherent, and underived from other properties or affections of the 
mind. And this is nearly the essence of the moral system of 
Kant) of which system, the Speculative Reason, and the Practical 
Reason, are the Jachin and the Boaz^ These, according to his 
school, are two distinct faculties; or at least two distinct modes of 
mental or spiritual action. It is the province of the Speculative 
Reason or Understanding merely to discover relations. It may 
accordingly discern a connection between motive and volition, 
similar to the connection between cause and effect. But it can 
never prove, by any logical process, either the being of a Qod or 
the reality of virtue. The Practical Reason, on the contrary, is a 
supreme intuitive faculty. It speaks, like an oracle, M'ith author 
rity and command, and giveth no account of its matters. It 
declares theeaistence of God to be an absolute and primitive verity; 
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ti» prove which by argument, is no better than to go about with 
9 torch in search of the sun. Human volition it pronounces to 
be an ultimate fact^ wholly independent of all sentiment and emo- 
toon* In shorty it has its dominion in a far higher region than 
that of the mere understanding; a region to which logic can 
never cUrab* 

Directly opposed to this doctrine, is the system of those who 
imagine the moral powers to be acquired ; and even in their ma* 
ture and most perfect state, to be nothing more than modifica- 
tions of self4ove. It may probably be known to our readers that 
a middle course has recently been attempted by a late distin* 
guished master of ethical philosophy.* His object is to show» 
by an extension and improvement of Hartley's theory of associa* 
tion, that the conscience, or the moral sense, may possibly be the 
result of a combination of various other feelings and affections, 
which originate in self, but which coalesce, by a natural and 
infallible process, into a new faculty or power, entirely free from 
all mixture of selfish feelings ; — much in the same manner, that 
different substances, when united by chemical affinity, will often 
combine into a new product, with distinct properties of its own; 
and these properties sometimes directly opposite to those of the 
ingredients. It would be utterly impossible to do justice to this 
ingenious hypothesis in these brief pages. It is, however, but pro« 
per to observe that, whether it be right or wrong, there is nothing 
in it which compromises, in the slightest degree, the supreme au- 
thority of conscience. According to the theory in question, the 
moral power, resulting from this supposed combination, is quite 
as prompt and imperative in its decisions, as if it were a simple, 
unconipounded faculty, the germ of which was inherent in our 
nature from the moment of our birth. The scheme, we believe, 
has been somewhat sarcastically described as a receipt for making 
a conscience! The hypothesis is safe enough, if it has nothing 
more formidable to encounter, than this piece of pleasantry. 
Suppose some future physiologist should examine cucumbers, 
tUl he was able to give a much more clear account, than was ever 
given before, of the manner and proportion in which the oxygen, 
and the hydrogen, and the carbon, and perchance the sunbeams, 
entered into the composition of the vegetable, — it would be 
hardly fair to laugh in his face, and to tell him that he was offer- 
ing us a receipt for making cucumbers. Why, then, should the 
moral analyst be told that he affects to teach us how to com- 
pound a moral sense, because he endeavours to point out to us 
the elements which enter into the composition of that faculty i 

• Sir J. Mackintosh, in his Dissertation on the History of Ethical Philosophy. 
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But we have been wandering far away from Dr. Abercrombie, 
though not, we trusty beyond the sphere of the same attraction, 
round which his own system circulates. We have already seen 
that he is the decided advocate for certain primary truths and 
principles; and this notion will be found to pervadehis speculations. 
He further, very justly, maintains, that Conscience holds a place 
among the moral powers, analogous to that which Reason holds 
among the intellectual powers. In pursuit of this analogy, he af- 
firms that Conscience, like Reason, may be liable to derangement. 
When Reason suffers, the man becomes an idiot or a maniac, and, 
perhaps, fancies himself a king. When the power of Conscience is 
suspended or controlled, he becomes a maniac after a somewhat 
different, but still more melancholy fashion: for he fancies him- 
self a wise and happy man, and knows not that his strength and 
dignity are departing from him. The counsels suggested by Dr. 
Abercrombie for the purpose of keeping the internal sovereign 
in full power and prerogative, are altogether admirable. But we 
are compelled to abstain from any attempt at an abridgment of 
his work. His Essay is, itself, an abridgment, which condenses, 
within a manageable space, all the most valuable topics of ethi- 
cal science, illustrated and enforced by the truths of revelation. 
It is all that can be desired by the practical moralist and divine : 
and we apprehend it will be found to approve itself, as worthy 
of the soundest school of ethical philosophy. We shall cordially 
rejoice if it should become the enchiridion of those youthful can* 
didates for the honours of the medical profession, whose happi^ 
ness and virtue are so near to the heart of their venerable in« 
structor. 

We now come to the admirable work of Mr. Whewell ; and it 
will soon be found that, in so doing, we cau hardly be said to be 
deserting Dr. Abercrombie, for it will appear that, if not pursuing 
precisely the same path, they are both travelling towards the 
same object, through a considerable portion of their respective 
undertakings* Mr. Whewell's volume is the third of a series of 
treatises now in a course of publication, under the will of the 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who left the sum of 8000/. to be placed 
at the disposal of the President of the Royal Society, and to be 
paid by him to such persons as he should appoint; each of such 
persons being, thereon, bound to write, print, and publish 1000 
copies of a work on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation. Of course it was to be expected 
that men of the highest scientific renown would be chosen for 
this honourable and holy task. For the department of Astro*- 
nomy and General Physics, Mr, Whewell was selected, on the 
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recommendation of the Bishop of London; a choice which reflects 
die highest credit on his Lordship's judgment. The author now 
before us has not only occupied, for many years, a most exalted 
place among the cultivators of exact science, but has likewise 
extended his inquiries nearly over the whole ran^e of Natural 
Philosophy. His curiosity is well known to be quite indefatiga- 
ble. He has a keenness of vision, and a strength of pinion, 
which eminently qualify him for excursions into the most 
spacious and most elevated regions of knowledge; and it is a 
subject of high congratulation to the public, that he has now 
been called upon to dedicate his great and various powers to the 
Boblest subject that can occupy the faculties of man. It is an 
unhappy and humiliating fact, that physical researches have not 
always been signally favourable to the developement of the moral 
and religious sensibilities. It is, therefore, impossible to behold^ 
without exultation, this distinguished master of physical science 
engaged in the glorious office of showing — to use his own words—* 
** bow admirably every advance in our knowledge of the Universe 
harmonizes with the belief of a most wise and gracious God." 

Mr. Whewell's division of his subject is remarkably simple. 
He begins with what he terms Terrestrial Adaptations. He 
next proceeds to the department of Cosmical Arrangements; in 
other words, to a consideration of the laws which govern the 
movements of the solar system. And, lastly, he advances to the 
^ Religious Views" suggested to every well-regulated mind by the 
survey of these wonders. 

The object pursued in the first of these divisions, is to make it 
manifest that the laws of inert and inorganic matter are not only 
admirable in themselves, but that they are still more admirable 
when contemplated in connexion with the laws which prevail in 
the organic world. It is overpowering enough to consider the 
rules and ordinances by which the length of the day and year are 
rendered unalterable, and the vicissitudes of the seasons secured 
from irregularity and confusion. But what are these results, as 
distinctly and separately considered, when compared with their 
marvellous connexion with a multitude of ulterior phenomena i 
To exhibit any thing approaching to a satisfactory exhibition of 
this argument, would be to transcribe the whole of the first book. 
We must confine ourselves to a single instance. It has been a 
favorite view with a certain class of philosophers, that the laws 
of nature in one department have gradually, in the lapse of time, 
accommodated themselves to the laws of nature in other depart- 
ments. According to this hypothesis, there has been going on, 
for countless ages, a process of mutual compromise and adjust- 
ment; from which, at last, the phenomena of the material world 
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have, as it were, come to a sort of agreenienf , and bave ceased to 
jostle with each other. Thus, our year consists of 365 dajs, 
and our day consists of 24 hours. And the distribution and 
alternation of light and darkness, of cold and heat, resulting from 
this state of things, has brought into regular and successire 
developement a certain series of vegetable products. Well, then, 
let us now suppose that by a change in the eiisting arrangements, 
the length of the year were considerably extended or reduced—* 
what would be the result? Undoubtedly nothing short of ruinous 
disorder throughout the whole of the botanical world ; an entire de^ 
rangement in the functions of plants, and the whole vegetable king* 
dom involved in instant decay and rapid extinction. But then, 
it may be alleged, that this would merely be a season of transient 
confusion ; in the course of time, the products of the earth would 
accommodate themselves to the altered condition of the elements; 
we should have, in many respects, a very different sort of world; 
but, nevertheless, a world in which new schemes of alternation 
and vicissitude would be attended with different but still with 
regular and appropriate consequences. So that it never can be 
safely inferred from this consideration, that the phenomena of 
vegetable life have any pre-ordained connection with the distance 
of the earth from the sun, or the velocity of its movements round 
the sun. All this may be said, and all this probably would 
be said by any one whose face should be set like flint against the 
admission of a presiding Intelligence. But, assuredly, if he were 
to venture such an assertion, every botanical writer would merci^ 
lessly laugh him to scorn ; for nothing can be more indisputable 
than the fact, that the functions of plants have, by their ver^ 
nature, a periodical character. 

" The length of the year is so determined as to be adapted to the 
constitution of most vegetables ; or the construction of vegetables is 
so adjusted, as to be suited to the length which the year really has^ and 
not suited to a duration longer or shorter by any considerable portion. 
The vegetable clock-work is so set as to go for a year.'' 

It is true that the various stages of the period may be some- 
what hastened or retarded, by artificial applications of warmth, 
or light, or soil, or moisture. But it is also certain, that as 
soon as the plant is relieved from this unnatural treatment, it 
immediately relapses into its original course of developement. 
And it must further be remembered, that the capacity of plants 
to endure any modification of their natural condition, is confined 
within very inconsiderable limits. If the changes of period were 
great, nothing could preserve them from destruction. For exam- 
ple, let us imagine the mass of the sun to be quadrupled, and its 
distance from the earth, and its power of imparting light and 
heat; all to remain the same ; it would then be necessary that the 
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earth's velocity should be doubled, io order that it night contiooe 
to revolve io the same orbit. The length of the year would thus 
be reduced to six months. And, if this were so, what would be 
the consequence ? Will it be conteodedi that the actual race of 
plants could resist the effects of such a revolution for a single 
season ? Or will it be maintained that, somehow or other, a new 
race of plants, equally useful and ornamental, would promptly 
start into existence, adapted to the new state of things? If the 
former, then, we repeat, the botanists would soon hoot the specn* 
lator into sileocre* If the latter, he must be left in possession of 
a hopeful hypothesis, which virtually assumes every thing in 
dispute; and which can never hold up its head, for an instant, 
among reasonable men ! The unavoidable result is, not merely 
that consummate wisdom is displayed in the growth and forma* 
tion of the vegetable world, but also, that the construction of 
terrestrial plants has been contrived with express and premeditated 
reference to the terrestrial motions. And a similar conclusion, 
as Mr. Wheweli has most abundantly shewn, may be drawn from 
the manifest adaptation of numerous vegetables to the earth's 
diurnal revolution on its axis, in the course of four and twenty 
hours. A shorter day, or a longer day, would disturb, and some* 
times utterly confound, their peculiar habits. 

The next department of investigation relates to what the author 
terms '' Cosmical Arrangements;" or what are sometimes deno^ 
minated the mechanism of the heavens. Reflecting and obser* 
vant minds have, in all ages, been powerfully arrested by the 
beauty, order, and harmony of the heavenly movements. But 
what would the sages of antiquity have said, if they could have 
had before them the wonders of the Solar System, as now dis«> 
closed to us by that gigantic mind, to which alone can properly 
be applied the encomiums insanely lavished by Lucretius upon 
his master? We are here in a region, in one respect, perhaps, 
less fitted to take captive the affections, than the more limited 
province of *' terrestrial adaptations." The latter presents us, 
at every step, with contrivances or adjustments obviously directed 
to. some beneficial purpose. In the former, the operations of 
nature are on a scale so vast, as almost to bewilder and oppress 
our limited faculties. And, besides, a formidable process of 
investigation must be endured, before we can distinctly perceive 
the connection between all this stupendous mechanism, and the 
safety or the comfort of sentient creatures. In another respect, 
however, the testimony given by the mechanism of the heavens, is 
more irresistible than that which issues from any one limited 
province of the creation. For, thanks to the inventive genius of 
Newton, and to the prodigious sagacity and industry of his 
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followers — our knowledge of the system is far more complete 
and exact than that which has hitherto been attainable iu any 
other department of natural philosophy. As exhibiting a collection 
of simple laws, adapted to the accomplishment of a vast variety of 
purposes, the science of astronomy stands before us in a state of 
unrivalled perfection. And the result (as is now well known to 
every tolerably educated person) is no other than this — that the 
mechanical problem of constructing a world, whose movements 
should be regular and permanent, has been performed with the 
following simple data, namely. Matter, the Laws of Motion, and 
the power of Gravitation between atom and atom, varying 
according to the inverse square of their distances from each 
other. And not only so^ but it appears that if the laws of motion 
and gravitation, and the various arrangements of the planetary 
1)odies, with regard to their distances, their positions, and the 
direction of their movements, had been materially different from 
what we actually find them, the whole system would have had a 
tendency to ruinous disorder and confusion* 

The conditions, upon which the stability and permanence of 
the Solar System depend, are the following; first, the variation 
of gravity, according to the law above stated. But this law, it 
must always be kept in mind^ would be absolutely impotent for 
the preservation of order and stability, if it were left to itself, 
without the aid of certain collocations and adjustments. Of such 
arrangements no less than five are usually enumerated by philo-* 
sophers. — 1st. The enormous mass of the Sun compared with 
that of all the planetary bodies together. The matter contained 
in this central mass^ is, we believe, about 800 times as great as 
that of all those masses which circulate round it.* And the 
consequence is, that the Sun may, without essential error, be 
regarded as a fixed and stationary body ; which could not have 
been the case if its bulk had not been of overpowering magni- 
tude compared with the rest. — 2d. The small degree in which 
the planetary orbits deviate from the circular form. — 3d. The 
smallness of the inclination of those orbits to each other ; in otlier 
words, the narrowness of the belt or zone^ within which the 
planetary revolutions are performed. — 4th. The very important 
circumstance, that all these revolutions are in the same direction; 
that is, from west to east. (These three last conditions are not 
exemplified in the comets ; that is, in those very bodies in which 
>such conditions are of no sort of importance : for the comets are 

* In other words, if all the planets could be kneaded, as it werej into a single ball, 
of the same density with the sun, the diameter of the globe of the sun would be 
between nine and ten times as great as the diameter of the ball. For the cube root of 
m> is 9.3, &c. 
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of far too slight a substance, to exercise aoj perceptible disturb- 
ing power over the movements of the other planets).— -5th. Lastly^ 
the vast distances of the planets from each other. The beneficial 
effefct of these provisions has been established by the incessant and 
prodigious labours of a century; which have enabled astronomers 
rigidly to demonstrate three things ^-^Jirst, that all the irregulari- 
ties observable in the system^ instead of being violations of the 
Newtonian law of gravity, are, in fact, the inevitable conse- 
quences of that law ; secondly, that these irregularities are perio- 
dical, and self-corrective, and confined within such narrow limits, 
that they never can accumulate to an amount injurious to the 
permanency and stability of the system ; and thirdly, that by no 
other imaginable assemblage of conditions, but those which have 
been enumerated above, could permanency, and stability, and 
general convenience have been secured. To this it may be 
added, that the sun, which is the grand centre of attraction, is 
likewise the grand centre of illumination and of heat; an arrange- 
ment of which the blessings are far too obvious to need any 
lengthened exposition. 

All these considerations, together with others of equal cogency, 
are produced by Mr. Whewell with most conspicuous talent, in 
his second book. And then comes the question, — are there any 
heads so constructed, or so disciplined, as to take in these won- 
drous manifestations of intelligence, and yet to keep out the 
notion of a presiding and arranging mind ? Unhappily it is even 
so ! Some such heads are undoubtedly to be found. And, what 
is more surprising still, such heads are, occasionally, seen on the 
shoulders of men, whose whole lives are devoted to the investiga- 
tion of these matters. Atheism has been sometimes known to 
steal into the studied and observatories of astronomers ; and to 
look unabashed upon the array of evidence which, before any 
competent tribunal, must, in a moment, convict it of insanity. 
How this should ever come to pass, is a matter of very curious 
import, which has occupied the attention of Mr. Whewell, in the 
last division of his work, and to which we shall speedily advert. 
In the mean time, it may be interesting to contemplate certain 
of the expedients, resorted to by the possessors of these heads, for 
the purpose of reconciling mankind to the exclusion of the old 
worn-out hypothesis of the being of a God ! 

In the first place, then, it has been already stated that the 
existing law of gravitation is the only law which could possibly 
have secured the system from destructive inconvenience.* This 

* It is not, indeed, the only law which could have secured a regular and orderly 
revolution of the planets. For it has been shown by Newton in the 64th proposition, 
that if the force of gravity were to follow the direct ratio of the distance — (that is, if 
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19 not denied by the philosb^ers of the AUietstic school. BtH 
tbift flf^tonisbttig resolt conveys to tbem no proof whatever of tbe 
efxist^nce of an intelligent and Supreme Director! They contend; 
that the law in question is a matter of absolute mecbanieal 
necessity; and, consequently, that it caimot have been fixed u|;K>Qy 
by selection from an indefinite multitude of other poMiible laws. 
it was about the middle of the seventeenth century^ ikat this 
notable discovery was .first introduced to the attention of the 
scientific world : and the occasion of its introduction is somen^at 
curious. It is well known that the line of the moon's apsides 
(that is, the longer axis of the oval in which she revolvea) i» con^ 
stantly moving round to different parts of the heavens^ so as lo 
complete its revolution in about nine years. Now the eideula- 
tions of Newton, grounded upon tHe law of the inverse square of 
thte distance, had produced eighteen years as the period of this 
revolution. Here, then, was a conffict between the theory and 
the phenomenon. This conflict* was, indeed, afterwmds com- 
pletely put an end to, by more laborioua abcupa<^ of calculati^i ; 
from which it appeared that the result of the theory was precisely 
co-incideiit with the fact observed. But, in the interval, k pc- 
curj'ed to Clairauh — (the very man, wha« subsequently, effected 
this reconciliation) — diat Newton must have failed to bit upon 
tbe true law of gravity. He, accordingly, resorted to a modifica- 
tion of Newton's hypothesis ; and contended that tbe action of 
gravity was such, as it would be, if it were compound^ of two 
dther ibrces ; one of them very large, and varying according to 
the Newtonian law; the other, con^paratively small, aad varying 
inversely as the fonrth power of the distailee:'* a supposition 
vAivAsi in this instance, would effectually reconcile tbe theory 
with dbservation. Upon this, the celebrated free*thinkifig aatu- 
ralist, Buffon, stepped forward in delenceof the Newtonian law; 
wbicb he maintained to be the result, not of any Providential 

fts Nitehsjty were to imirease with the distttace of the body attracted iVonr tlie centre <A 
aitraction)-^the consequence would be, that every body, in »ach a system .would 
describe, or seem (o describe, an exact elliptical orbit round every other, and t^at the 
time cf such revolution would be exactly the same in alK Bat then, it is deiitotetraMe, 
that there are other inconveniences attached to Uiis law, which would render it voSt to 
regulate the movements of an inhabited world. For instance — if this law were to be 
suddenly substituted for the existing laws of attraction, our globe would have' scarcely 
more coherence than a heap of sand ; so that it may be doubled, whetber it ev^ Would 
have Answered (he purpose of a huge ant-bill : and tbe tendency of all bodies down- 
wards would have |>een so small, that the motion of a falling body would, for k time, 
J>e scarcely perceptible. 

A , B 

• Th^t is, that the force of gravity varies as-rrj +■" where D represents the 

distance, A and B two fixed and arbitrary quantities, of which the latter is very sinaU 
compared with the former. 
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ftdj^ustmeot^ but of downright phjftical necenky. All influeace^ 
he cootendedy which emanate from a point, must grow fainter^ at 
the square of the distance increases* This is known to be the 
cade with light; and the same must inevitably be the case with 
gravitation* The supplementary fraction of force assumed by 
Clairaolt^ must^ therefore, on clear philosophical principlesi be 
wholly inadmissible. 

The reply of Clairault to this, was in the form of a question; — 
who conld ever think of considering gravity (which is no other 
than the tendency of atom towards atom) as a material emaoataoa 
from the attracting body, or the attracting point. We are, how« 
ever, content, for the moment, to consider gravity in the light o 
an emanation. It then becomes necessary for us to ask ourselves, 
what is meant, when we say that luminous emanation diminishes 
in intensity according to the square of the distance ? It is obvi* 
ous, that when we use such language, we only mean that a pencil^ 
or a conej, of light, becomes more dispersed in that ratio, as it 
advances in distance from the luminous point or centre. This 
clispersion mu8t> of course, be in proportion to the eitent of 
9»rface exposed to the action of the luminous emanation. At 
double the distance, a given quantity of light will spread itself 
over four times the surface ; at treble the distance, over nine times 
the surface; and so on. But what imaginable resemblance is 
there between this dispersion of the luminous element, and the di« 
minished intensity of the gravitating influence or quality? In the 
first place, whether it be an emanation or not, gravity does not act 
merely upon surfaces. It finds its way into the substance of the 
most compact and solid masses. Wherever there is an atom, 
whether superficially placed, or embedded in the recesses of the 
densest body, there, we find, is a ray, or thread, of the attractive 
virtue or emanation ready to seize upon it. There can, therefore, 
be nothing in the diminution of this attractive power, which has 
any sort of resemblance to the fainter action of light, as it issue* 
forth into -space from a luminous point. In the second plac0» 
there is no phenomenon that we are aware of, which leads us to 
suppose that the action of any single ray or thread of light, dimi^ 
nishes in intensity at any distance from the centre which sends it 
forth, A single luminous particle, or vibration, or a rectilinear 
succession of such particles or vibrations, is just as powerful in 
its effect upon the eye at the distance. of the fixed stara, as it i« 
at the distance of a yard or a foot. At least, we have never heard 
of a fact which renders this questionable; and we believe that 
there never has been an experiment which warrants us in cidmil!- 
ting that the action of single particles, or rays, varies inversely 
with the square of the distance. Now if there be any one thing 

H 2 
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more certain than another, with respect to gravitation, it is, that 
every single ray or thread of it follows this very law. The whole 
Newtonian theory proceeds upon the supposition that, from atom 
to atom, — from pomt to point — the attractive power diniinishes 
as the square of the distance increases. And by virtue of this 
hypothesis, it is, that Newton^ and his disciples, have been enabled 
to unlock the grandest secrets of the universe. 

If it should still be contended that gravity is an emanation, in 
precisely the same sense that light is an emanation, we then, on 
the other hand contend, that the law of the inverse square of the 
distance is not the law according to which gravity ought to vary 
in its action upon solid masses. If light could be dispersed, not 
roepely over mcreasing surfaces, but amongst increasing and 
similar masses, as it receded from its centre, what is called its 
intensity would unquestionably diminish as the cube of the dis- 
tance increased, and not as the square. And it is purely when its 
illuminating power acts upon surfaces only, that this power can 
be said to decrease according to the square of the distance. Now 
the action of gravity, — as we have stated before, — is not super- 
ficial. It penetrates into the very bowels of every portion of 
matter. If, therefore, it were dispersed, as light is dispersed, its 
dispersion must inevitably follow the law which would attach to 
all dispersion similarly circumstanced ; that is, it would vary 
inversely, not as the square, but inversely as the cube of the 
distance, wherever it had solid bodies to act upon.* We there- 
fore, most confidently conclude, that the Newtonion law of gravi- 
tation is jiot a law resulting from blind mechanical necessity; 
h^t a law impressed upon matter by that Mind, which had before 
it a multitude of other laws, from which to make its selection. 
And we may add, by the way, that even if it were a law mecha- 
nically necessary, it would do nothing to explain the order and 
stability of the system, without a vast apparatus of subsidiary 
arrangements. A congeries of atoms, endowed with Newtonian 
gravitation, could never form themselves into a world ! 

If we have been something more copious in our exposition of 
this matter than Mr. Whewell has deemed it necessary to be, our 
tediousness must be ascribed to our persuasion of the necessity 
of cutting away every plausible support from under the cause of 
mechanical philosophism. At the same time, we wish to have it 
understood that we ofier our speculations on this subject with 

• Thus, suppose a pencil, or cone, of emanative gravitation to act upon the particles 
of a globe, at a given distance ; then, if a globe of double the diameter were placed at 
double the distance, the same quantity of gravitation would have to distribute, or 
disperse, itself among the particles of the latter globe; that is, there would be only the 
same moving force applied to eight times the mass. And so on. 
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extreme and unfeigned diffidence. For we feel that we are 
standing before a mighty master^ from whom it would become us 
to learn; rather than to intrude upon him our unworthy sugges* 
tions. We beg to assure Mr. Whewell, that, in what we have 
said, we have not been unmindful of the fate of him, who ven- 
tured to discourse of the art of war in the presence of Hannibal. 
So much^ then, for the speculations of Isuffon and his school. 
The language of the great modern astronomer and analyst. La 
Place, is, seemingly, of a somewhat more moderate and reveren- 
tial cast. He professes his belief that the Solar System is not the 
work of chance ; but, that a " primitive cause" has directed the 
planetary motions. This sounds well. It might almost lead us to 
expect that the Great First Cause was in the mind of the wise man, 
when he spake thus. But it has been said that mischief is often 
to be suspected, when a philosopher falleth down and humbleth 
himself. And something like this is, verily, the case in the present 
instance. For the primitive cause turns out, after all, to be nothing 
more than a supposed primitive fact; which primitive fact it hath 
been the pleasure of the philosopher almost to deify ! Newton had 
said that " the admirable arrangement of the solar system cannot 
but be the work of an intelligent and most powerful being." But 
herein, it seems, be deviated from the true method of philosophy; 
which true method, it further appeareth^ requires the substitution 
of an omnipotent hypothesis, in the place of a sovereign and de- 
signing agent. The attributes and powers of this primitive cause 
shall be described to us by Mr. Whewell himself. 

" Laplace conjectures that, iu the original condition of the solar 
system^ the sun revolved upon bis axis, surrounded by an atmosphere, 
which, in virtue of an excessive heat^ extended far beyond the orbits of 
all the planets, tbe planets as yet having no existence. The beat gra- 
dually diminished, and as the solar atmosphere contracted by cooling, the 
rapidity of its rotation increased by the laws of rotatory motion^ and an 
exterior zone of vapour was detached from the rest, the central attraction 
being no longer able to overcome the increased centrifugal force. This 
zone of vapour might in some cases retain its form, as we see it in 
Saturn's ring; but more usually the ring of vapour would break into 
several masses, and these would generally coalesce into one mass, which 
Would revolve about the sun. Such portions of the solar atmosphere, 
abandoned successively at different distances, would form ' planets in the 
state of vapour.* These planets, it appears from mechanical considera- 
tions, would have each its rotatory motion, and as the cooling of the 
vapour still went on, would each produce a planet, which might have 
satellites and rings, formed from the planet in the same manner as the 
planets were formed from the atmosphere of the sun. 

'' It may easily be conceived that all the primary motions of a system 
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an produced woald be nearly circtilar, nearly in Ibe plane of Hhe origfilnl 
equator of tbe M>lar rotation, and in tbe direction of that lotadoo* 
- ** Reasons are ofiered mim to show that the motions of the satellites 
thvs produced, «nd tbe motions of rotation of the planets m«st be in the 
same direction. And thus it is held that the hypothesis accounts for the 
;ttost remarkable circumstances in the structure of the solar system, 
Bamely the motions of the planets in the same direction, and almosi in 
tbe same plane ; the motions of the satellites in the same direction as 
those of the planets 3 the motions of rotation of these different bodies 
still in the same direction as the other motions, and in planes not much 
different ; the small eccentricity of the orbits of the planets, upon which 
condition, along with some of the preceding ones, the stebility of the 
system depends 5 and the position of tbe source of light and heat to the 
centre of tbe system." — pp. 181 — 1 83. 

Now, we suppose that, on listening to this hypothesis, one 
question will natnrally occur to any simple-minded, and toleraMy 
sagacious person ; bow does all this differ essentially from that 
unconscious plastic Nature^ — ^working independently of ail intel- 
ligent direction, — which was tasked by the ancient sages with the 
construction of the universe ? Whether all this ingenious afinir, 
of the revolving sun, and the heated atmosphere, and the process 
of cooling, and the throwing off of the planetary masses, — whether 
all this be adequate to the achievement of the work which bas 
actually been accomplished, is a question which it is absolutely 
' needless to consider. Let us grant that this primitive cause is 
'sufficient for the explanation of the phenomena. And, tbk 
being granted, it might surely bave occurred to the projector, in 
, the first place, that the true method of philosophy requires that 
a cause should be true^ as well sls sufficient ; that is, that, like 
gravitation, it should be known to exist. In the second place, 
'however, let us grant the cause to be both sufficient and true. 
The question will still eternally recur. What is the origin ^this 
'■ origin of all things ? What is the explanation of this explanation? 
When Buffon had established, as he thought, that tlie law of 
eipanative gravitation was a matter of mechanical necessity, it 

• stillremained incumbent on him to show in whom, or in what, 
the emanation itself originated. In the same manner it, un- 
doubtedly, was incumbent on La Place to show where he pro- 

. vided himself with his whirling central body, and his hot and 
. Mibtle vapour, and all the rest of it. " How," — asks Mr. Whe- 
' well, unansuoerably — " howjcame the sun and its atmosphere to 

have such materials, such motions, such a constitution, that these 
' consequences followed ^om their primordial condition? How 

came the parent-vapour to be thus capable of coherence, separa- 

• tion, -contraction,, solidification? How came the laws of its 
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motoaa, {rttradion, tej^miaiou, eoiideiiflatioD« so fixed, m (o kad to 
abeaulifui and karaioaioiM system in ibe eud Y* — And, abowe all, 
h#w ^m^ Any {MRl of ibis material asaemblage to exalt and ce&ae 
jf^aetf into OTgaaiaation, iato iife, ioto aeiMe» lUito inteUeot^ Wkat 
]^pimi4ive cmmse ^vas it wbich alocked a huge meteoric Hone ^' .witb 
plants and aoimais ; and furoduced all %hft wonderful conArivanoes 
which we find in their structure, all the wide and psofbund mulaal 
depeadeuGies whidi we Irace in liieir economy ? Was imao,— 
w^h iiis thought and feeUag^ his powers and hopes, bis wiH 
and <;oiiscieacey<r-^aJlso produced as an ukimate result of the oou- 
deasatioa of the solar atmoaphere Y* We ace here boimd to re* 
caU the temporary concess^u made above. The hypothesis is 
aot«ufficieni to account ibr the pheaomoika, — ^norfor a thou* 
saadlh p%rt of tbem. Let ihe elemental laws of nature :be what 
they may, or derived whence they may, it is mere babble to talk 
of their pi^ucing a m^ital world, or even an orderly physical 
world, without the aid of some arranging and collocating power. 
W« have said ^at La Place had taken his stand upon a certain 
prinoative atate of things. And so he does, for the more immedi* 
ate purpose of accounting for the present celestial mechanism. 
But he seems conscious that he cannot remain stationary there, if 
an attempt be Jii^ade to drive him from it. He accordingly pro* 
▼ides himself ^i^ a very commodious retreat, in the supposition 
lAiat 4iie matter of the «un existed, aboriginally, in a state of JidW- 
Um$ diffusion ; that is, in a state of such extreme rarity, that its 
existenoe could ^asce^y be suspected '• and he derives coofidenoe 
in this<«tiK)ug->hold, fi;pm certain discoveries made, in the region of 
;the fi«ed «tars, by the powerful telescopes of Herschel. But 
into this Threat lie is .mercilessly puraued by Mr. WheweU, Nvbo 
(though with the greatest good-humour and civility imagiqable) 
fB£dLes dad havoc with the philosophei's primordial eleoieutsJ 
These elefl»eats muat either have been, originally, in a fitate of per- 
fect e«tuilibri«bm and stagnation — or ihey ^\m n«t. If they were 
ever in such a state, what was it that threw them into such wonder- 
working commotion t If they were not in such a state, hut had a 
teadency lo run into patches, — how came tiiese patches to be en- 
dowed with such peculiar powers of self-movement, and setf- 
arrangement, and pregnapt with such marvellous and varied ener.- 
^ies of produQtion? How came they Xq be nuclei, cputdining 
•within themselves the ingcedienis of the eai^b and ^' all which k 
inherit .^ Whence did they derive the light, the h^at, the capacity 
of expansion and .condensation, and, more than all, how was the 
wnconacijQAis inatter touched with that '* Promethean fire" which 
called forth the miracles of consciousness and intelligence? 
These and ^ multitude of other inconvenient questions are put to 
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the bierophant of the mysteries of Nebulosity : all which questions 
force us back towards some anterior agency ; all drive onward, 
irresistibly to this conclusion, that, '' if we establish, by physi- 
cal proofs, that the first fact which can be traced in the history of 
the world is, that there was lights we shall still be led, even by 
our natural reason, to suppose, that, before this could occur, God 
said, let there be light." 

But it seems that the sreat mathematician in question is not 
content with fortifying hnnself against the evidences of design 
scattered through the universe. He is prepared to carry- the 
war into the enemy's country. He roundly maintains that 
things are not quite so admirably adjusted, as many people ima- 
gine; that an omnipotent contriver would have done his work 
more effectually ; nay, that he, the astronomer, can point out, 
how matters might, in some respects, have been much more use- 
fully and beneficially arranged. For example, the inhabitants of 
the earth enjoy, it is true, the benefits of moonlight. But this 
accommodation is, at present, but miserably ill-administered to 
us. We have the advantage of the full-moon during only a small 
part of the month ; for a considerable portion of it, the illumina- 
tion is but partial ; and, for the remainder, none, or next to none 
at all. And yet, see by what a simple change all this incon- 
venience might have been obviated ! We have only to imagine the 
Moon removed to about four times its present distance from the 
earth, and placed exactly opposite to the Sun ; her revolution 
round the earth would, then, have been of exactly the same dura- 
tion as the earth's revolution in her orbit, «(in other words our 
month and our year would have been one and the same thing) ; 
the moon would have shone constantly upon us with her whole 
disk ; and we should have had the full benefit of moonlight all 
the year round.* If, therefore, the existing order of things be 

* The mode of arriving at this conclusion may be thus roughly stated. 
S E M 

Suppose the Sun to be at S, the Earth at E, the Moon at M; the distance 
E M being such, that the Earth at E, and the Moon at M, would both revolve 
round S in the same time. The Moon would then be attracted both by the 
Sun and by the Earth, each acting constantly in the same line M E S. Now 
let Q zz, the quantity of matter in the Sun ; q rr a quantity of matter, which, 
placed at S, would exert upon M an attractive force equal to tliat which is 
exerted upon it by the Earth at E. The Moon may, then, be considered as 
acted upon by a mass, (at S) =; Q + q. The case would then stand thus ; a 
body at E, acted upon by Q only, revolves round S in the same time as a body 
at M, acted upon by Q + q; viz. in one year. Now it is known, from the 

doctrine of central forces, that, when the force varies r^r- r^ and the time 

(distance)' 

of revolution is the same, the attracting masses vary as the cubes of 
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the result of contrivance^ what shall we say to the contriver^ but 
what Amphitryon says to Jove ? — 

A/*a^^f Tij Ii diig, Ij itxMog oux tpvg, — Eurip. Here. Fur. 

In spite, however, of this very ingenious suggestion for the im- 
provement of the system, we must venture to remind the admirers 
of the proposal, that there is, after all, a word or two to be said 
for the contriver ! In the first place, if the moon were removed 
to four times her present distance from us, though we should 
have constantly seen her full face, that face would to our eye, 
have been no larger than a sixteenth part of the disk we now look 
upon : so that, upon the whole, our gain in the article of moon- 
light, would have been very questionable indeed. In the second 
place, as Mr. Whewell remarks, we are by no means certain that 
such an arrangement would have had any stability under the in- 
fluence of disturbing forces.* It is true that this matter has not 
been made a subject of calculation, and probably never will be. 
Such a calculation is no trifling affair ; and it is rather too much 
to expect that astronomers will undergo the labour of it, even in 
compliment to an hypothesis of La Place. For 

'* We may add," says Mr. Whewell, " that an arrangement, in which 
the motion of one body has a co-ordinate reference to two others, (as 
the motion of the moon, on this hypothesis, would have to the sun and 

the distance. Therefore, Q + q : Q : : SM^ : SE^. Whence q =z Q x 
SM'— SE* ' ■ ^ ^ 

— gg5 . Also, — (if T r: quantity of matter in the Earth), — since the 

q 
attractive force of the Earth at E, is the same as that of q at 8, ^r^j =: 

EM«' ^°*^ q =T X 5JJ5. Therefore, also, Q x ^^, = T x ^^,: 

from which equation EM might be found. As this, however, is rather a 
formidable equation to deal with, let us proceed in the reverse order, and 
assume the distance EM to be four times as great as the actual distance of the 
Moon ; that is, let us suppose it to be 960,000 miles, instead of 240,000. 
Then, if the Sun's distance, SE, be 96 millions of miles, SE : EM : : 100 : 1. 
If, therefore, we take EM = 1, SE will == 100, and SM = 101 ; and the 

loil'— lOol' loTl' 

equation will be Q x ioo^"" ^ '^ ^""l^ * ^^^^ *^ "^ ^® ^^^ =1 1, Q = 

ioTl'xiool' „ . , 

==> — ==^3= 336666, 4- &c. nearly; which is known to be, ahouty the mass 

of the Sun, as compared with that of the Earth, from a comparison of the 
Earth's periodic time, and its distance from the Sun, with the Moon's actual 
period round the Earth and her actual distance from the Earth. We may, 
therefore, conclude that EM is correctly assumed to be about four tiroes the 
present distance of the Moon. 

* If the moon were reiDoved to four times her present distance, the action of the earth 
upon it, would be no more than one sixteenth part of wliat it now is. And, in tliat 
case, if the disturbing forces of the other planets were once to alter her distance, or to 
drag her out of the exact line of the Sun and Earth, there is no telling, without compu- 
tatian;what the consequences might be. PotMbly,i\\t disturbances thus ' produced, 
mightbe periodical, and confined within moderate limits* Posiibl^, they might accu- 
mulate to an amount fax beyond all power of self-correction. 
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Ihc ?mi«h, neilher notioB being tubordmait to tfce other,) k eoBtiwj 
to the whole known analogy of cotmical pheaomciiiii aad thenefort bm 
DO claim to our notice as a subject of discussion.'' 

It shouidy lastly, be rememfoered, that if we are once to begin 
mending the universe, there literaHy will be no end of the bu^i^ 
ness! it was said by a celebrated Philosopher-King, that he 
thought he could contrive a better world than that which 
astronomy disclosed to hioi. But this was said when the Ptole- 
maic system was in fashion; and it might, possibly, be little more 
than a sarcastic intimation, that the Ptolemaic hypothesis was 
abominably dumsy and complicated. If Alphonso had lived 
subsequently to the days of Newton, it may be doubted whether 
the saying would ever have escaped his lips. If it had, be, i^ost 
assuredly, would have forfeited all title to the Epithet of the 
Wise* 

The most important and interesting part of Mr. Whewell's 
woric, is the third division of it, which relates more particularly 
to the various religious views connected with his subject. And 
yet we have scarcely left ourselves room for any thing approaching 
to a Msorthy notice of it. This, however, is the less to be re- 
gretted, as fhe most siulful abridgment could convey no Adequate 
conception of its irresistible cogency. Nothing can well be 
more admirable than the chapter in which it is shown that the 
Creator of the physrical world is, likewise, the Governor of tb^ 
mora^ world. We must, reluctantly^ confine ourselves to the 
concluding passage of it. 

'* We appear th^o to be using only language which is well capable of 
'bei^g jusmed, when mfc ^pcak 'Of this irresistiible Asteeoi for Avhat is 
right, this conviction of a rule of action^ extending beyond the gratifi- 
cation q£ our irreflectlve impulses, as i^n impress stamped upon tUe 
human mind by the Ikity himself, a trace of his nature, an iodicc^tiou 
4j£ bis will; an announcement of his purpose, a promise of lus favour ^ 
•and though this faculty may need to be confirmed and unfgided, 
-instructed and assisted by othw aids, it ^ill seems to contain 4n itself a 
jsuffici^ent intimatiqn that the highest objects of man's existence are to 
be attained, by means of a direct and intimate reference of his thoughts 
and actions ^o the Divine Author of his beiug. / 

** Such then is the Deity to which Ihe researches of naiorftl fiiefAogs 
poipt; aud so far is the train of reflections in which we h»ve engaged^ 
fiom being merely speculative and barren. With the material world we 
cannot stop. If a supericn* intelligence have ordered and adj^usted tbie 
succession of seasons^ and the structure of the plants of the field, we 
must allow far more than this at first sight would seem to imply. We 
must admit sttU greater powers, still higher wisdom, for the creation 
-of the beasts of the forest, with their faculties 5 and higher wisdom still, 
-and moie transcendent attributes, for the creation of mim. And when 
*!We reach this pomt, we find that it is not koowie4ge 4mfy, not 
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otAj, not foresight and benefieence done, wfaioh we rnvst attriliute to 
the Meker c^ the wofU $ bet thet we niut cootider him ai the Author, 
is «8« of « Kverence for oioral {writy and leciitude; and if the Author 
of such emotioDt io im^ how can we conoeiTe of Hiai otherwise, tbao 
Ihttt these ^fualities are parts of bis nature ; and that he is not only wise 
vad ffeaity and good incomparably beyond oar highest expectations, but 
also confoTBied in his puraoses to the rule which he thus impresses upoQ 
us, that is. Holy in the highest degree which we can image to ourselves 
as possible/* — ^pp. 266—268. 

Perhaps, the two most powerful and original chapters of die 
book, are those which exhibit a comparison between the Induc- 
tive and Deductive habits; that is, between the habits of those 
who are engaged in resolving a vuriety of entangled phenomena 
into the agency of certain simple laws; and the habits of those, 
who, when once such laws are established, are occupied io 
tracing them downwards to their most complicated and remote 
effects. The different tendency of these faabits is exhibited by 
Mr. Whewell in a course of masterly and luminous exposition. 
Let us consider, for a moment, what is the occupation of the 
discoverer? He finds himself, at first, in the midst of disorder. 
He, nevertheless^ fixes an intent and almost impassioned gaze 
on the cbaos of appearances before him. Gradually, the con- 
fused, and nearly iNegible characters, stamped on the face of the 
creation, begin to take an orderly arrangement. In process of 
time, the contents of the dark volume come out into clearer deve- 
lopement; till at last, it is found to be written, within and with- 
out, with miracles of intelligence and goodness, fitted to satisfy 
the highest and holiest longings of his nature; so that, like the 
mystic roll presented to the prophet, it is in his mouth as honey, 
for sweetness.* Such was the sanctifying process undergone 
by the spirit of Kepler and of Newton ; of Pascal and of Boyle. 
Now, mark the tendency of that process, which is precisely the 
reverse of this. The inductive philosopher is constantly advanc- 
ing upwards, through Nature unto Nature's God. The spectacle 
of symmetry and beauty majestically emerging from that which 
appeared, comparatively, without form and void, has no tendency 
whatever to familiarize the mind with the thoughts of chance; 
nothing which tempts the inquirer to place an inert and lifeless 
mechanic cause on the throne of the Almighty. Not so with the 
man of deduction. He does not begin his work in the midst of 
tiarkness and confusion. At the very outset of his career, he is 
surrounded with a retinue of great and imperishable certainties. 
The laws which produce the grandest movements of the universe 
are already established to his hand. They form the resources 
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with which he is armed at the commencement of his labours. 
He has, moreover, at his command, an apparatus of prodigious 
power, in the Analytic Art; he, perhaps, has the consciousness 
of most consummate mastery in the use of this implement, and 
of vast inventive faculties for improvement of it; and hence a 
feeling gradually steals upon him, which, if audibly expressed, 
would sound nearly like the impious words of Mezentius; 
" Dextra mibi Deus, et telum quod missile vibro!" 

or, if ever he looks higher for a Deity, whither will he turn, but to 
the infallible Postulates and Axioms, under whose guidance and 
protection he placed himself at the beginning of his pursuit. 
To him, these will be in the place of gods. In company with 
these, he will be prepared to rush in, boldly, where angels fear to 
tread ; and to look, with steady and unimpassioned glare, on things 
in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth. He 
has his business, it is true, in the great and deep waters of phy- 
sical phenomena. But mathematical science is a stout-ribbed 
ark ; and, therein he floats securely over the abyss ; and so, his 
eye is never turned towards the brightness which cometh from 
the upper sanctuary, to direct his navigation. His gaze is always 
downward. His thoughts are perpetually diving below. He is 
bent upon Jishing up, and bringing to light, residual difficulties 
and wonders : and what is it to him, whether or not there be an 
Ararat on which his vessel may eventually rest? 

To adopt the somewhat different, and far better imagery of Mr. 
Whewell, the mere analyst '^ may dwell in his bright and pleasant 
land of deductive reasoning;" but this bright and pleasant land 
is often the veriest '' land of drowsy-head" to the moral powers, 
or to the capacity of estimating moral probability, or religious 
truth. It is well known that the men, who have long wandered in 
that pleasant land, are sometimes found to be absolutely good 
for nothing, when removed to any other region For instance, — 
in a luckless hour, La Place was made a public functionary by 
Napoleon. But Napoleon soon found that La Place brought 
with him, into his department, only *^ the spirit of infinitely smdU 

Juantities :'* and he, very wisely, removed the philosopher to the 
nstitute. Now, most certainly, mathematics have, of thern^ 
selves, as little tendency to make a man moral or religious, as 
they have to make him an able minister, or a profound states- 
man. We are not, therefore, to wonder, however we may 
deplore, that philosophers of this stamp are, too often, content to 
entrench themselves in their miserable stockade of mere mecha- 
nical causation. And, when they do this, it is the idlest of all 
poetical compliments to talk of such men as passing, or even 
approaching, the Jlammantia mouiia mundi. They are never near 
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to the realms of empyrean splendour* Their *' bright and plea- 
sant land," alas, is lighted by far other fires, than those which 
gladden the dwelling places of the Seraphim! 

Mr. Whewell's chapter on Final Causes, is likewise a very 
glorious chapter. The philosophy which is opposed to final 
causes, speaketh on this wise, — " It must be allowed that the 
eyes, and the ears, do, somehow or other, most strangely answer 
the purposes of seeing and of hearing; but to suppose they were 
made to see and hear with, is of all vulgar errors the most stupid 
and childish.^' And the great hierophant * of this magnanimous 
wisdom tells us expressly, that we must use the most " vehement*^ 
caution against the inroads of such folly. From all which we 
may learn what a spirit of martyrdom there is, even in the Church 
of Epicurus ! There is no painful distortion of their faculties, 
no smarting amputation of a part of their very nature, that they 
will not undergo, in defence of their unbelief. To pluck out an 
eye, or cut off an offending limb, is nothing, when the sacred 
cause of atheism is at stake. The sayings of this school, how- 
ever, will be always found much too hard for those ignorant and 
cowardly persons, who are yet strangers to its awful discipline! 
It will far exceed the heroism of the uninitiated, to tear out from 
their bosoms their natural convictions; and to substitute for those 
.convictions a perverse belief that things exist to no end or pur- 
pose. Still less will they be e()ual to the exploit of forcibly ex- 
tirpating all notions of a designing agent, merely because the 
agency is superhuman and invisible. It is when man feels him- 
self overpowered with the grandeur and harmony of the universe, 
that he likewise feels himself irresistibly impelled (as Mr. Du- 
puis is pleased to phrase it) to set about creating his gods. It is 
then, toO; that even the philosopher finds his tongue almost con- 
strained to utter the words of blessing, though something very dif- 
ferent may be lurking in his heart. La Place himself has said such 
things of Nature, as amount to downright nonsense, if the notion 
<of purpose or design is to be excluded from their meaning. 
Let the unsophisticated man only substitute God for Nature, 
and all is, in a moment, clear and luminous. He will then walk 
in the light; and may quietly leave the worshippers of Nature to 
grope their way through the difficulties of their Creed as they 
best may. Among which difficulties, we recommend the follow- 
ing to the grave consideration of the doctors of their Sorbonne : 
" What is it,'^ say they, " but Nature which regulates the world?'* 
And •" what is it," we ask, *' but Nature which prompts us to 
refer Uie wonders of this regulation to an Intelligent Cause? 
And how are we to escape the conclusion that Nature^ and 
Intelligent Cause are one and the same?" We should be glad to 

• Lacret. B. ir. 
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see h6w tbey Would prdpose to i^triaite themselves frons ibif 
difficulty? 

But then, we have been told by Bacon himself, that final causes 
are barren! Barren undoubtedly they are, in one sense ; for they 
bring forth no physical discovery. If men, in all ages ot the 
world, had contented themselves with saying that feet were made 
to walk--^and eyes to see — and the sun and moon to give ligbt^-^ 
and that we need inquire no further than this into die causes of 
their existence and operation, -^there would have been an end, &i 
rather there never would have been a beginning, of physical sci*' 
ence. And if, at this moment, we were to stop where we are, 
and spring upwardi, from our present position, at once to final 
causes^^-of course^ all further progress in physical discovery would, 
at once, be stopped: and thus the censure of Bacon would be 
verified, namely, that " the handling of final causes may intercept 
and arrest the severe and diligent inquiry of all real and physical 
causes." But who is there among the rational champbns of final 
causes, that ever dreams of arresting the career of discovery? 
Let final causes be placed at any convenient distance, that may 
be necessary to deprive them of power to disturb the free course 
of inquiry* in its progress along the whole series of physical caus- 
ation — nothing more is contended for than this— ^that the series 
of physical causation must not be supposed to run on indefinitely, 
and to stop nowhere! The words of Bacon are, that " final 
causes are dedicated to God, and are barren." But the following 
qualification of these words is forgotten, or sunk, by the despisers 
of this unfruitful sisterhood — viz. ** not that final causes are not 
true, and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own 
provinces." Mr. Whewell, however, as might have been ex* 
pected, has caught the true spirit of Bacon, and has thus, most 
justly and eloquently, expanded his meaning—*'^ To final causes^ 
their barrenness is no reproach; seeing that they ought to be, not 
the mothers, but the daughters, of our natural sciences ; and that 
they are barren, not by natural imperfection, but, in order that 
they might be kept, pure and undefiled, in the temple of God." 

One word more, in illustration of the capacity^ which a pbilo^ 
sopher sometimes possesseth, of digesting the east wind! It is 
affirmed by Laplace, that in order to frame some notion of the 
attribute of Omniscience, we have only to figure to ourselves a& 
Intelligence, sufficiently comprehensive to have before it all the 
elementary data of the universe, so distinctly, as to make them 
the subject of calculation ; and, at the same time, to be in poss> 
session of an analytical Formula so complete and universal, as to 
include every possible variety of movement. To such an inteU 
ligence, he says, nothing would be uncertain. Past, present, and 
future, would be clearly spread out ji)efore it. According to this 
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yiew of the iMtter, tiie highest beiag im the worM a^ghft ba <Mily 
a IW'odigioiisly great phHosopber — the mighliest of mmiIjtsIb and 
ctlcitlators — ^a La Ptaee, tB short, m a state of apolheoaia. There 
would he 110 necessity to invest him with those powers of iDtui* 
tfdM, with vrtiich the . undisciplined herd of oaankind are silly 
enough to invest their Deity. He wouM require aothing mole 
fbati the faculty of wielding the complicated apparatus of compu- 
tation with a rapidity quite inconceivable to mortals of ordinary 
stamp* There is one rather serious difficulty, to be sure, in the 
way of this magnificent speculation. Let it be granted that an 
algebraical Formula might be so constructed as to comprehend 
all the possible mechanical maoements of atoms or of masses : we, 
then, still further, have to imagine this stupendous equation fo be 
made so completely universal, that it should be sumcient to de- 
termine the mental trajectory of every voluntary, intelligenti and 
moral being in the world! This, however, is a difficulty that 
vafna^s bcKMre a mind which has penetrated the interior myste« 
ries of science* What is such a difficulty to one who has delf« 
vered himself from the obsolete folly of final causes, or a creative 
and designing agency? How do we know that all the phmio* 
menar of thought and will are not the results of matter and of 
motion^ variously modified? How do we know, therefore, that 
the actions or the movements of a hero or a coward — of a patriot 
or a traitor — of an aristocrat or a jacobin — of a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, or a sage of the Encyclopedic, — how do we know that 
all these movements are anything more than the result of certain 
evolutions performed by material molecule ? And, if so, why 
should they not be ascertained by the same omnipotent e^uatUHip 
which involves the complicated movements of the moon, or the 
various results of chemical or galvanic action? Nay, more— 
i?»ho shall presume to fix any limit to the powers and resources 
of pure symbolical algebra i Who shall dare to pronounce that 
the agency even of an immaterial and spiritual principle may not 
Jbe brought within the dominion of computation? We leave our 
readers to meditate on this sublime imagining; confident that 
they will pronounce it worthy of him, who — carried the spirit of 
the infinitesimal analysis with him, from his study to his bureau I 
For ourselvesi we can imagine no promotion adequate to the 
merits of such a projector; unless it be the post of prime mini* 
ster in the empire of Lapttta« 

Surely it may be said, of all such fancies as this, that they 
who make them are like unto them ! La Place himself was a sort 
of walking Formula: and what was his goddess. Nature, but a 
Pormula, likewise? a Formula infinitely more complex, indeed, 
more potent, and more comprehensive than himself; but still, 
only a Formula. We have, in short, little more to do, than to 
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imagine an immense improvement in the great mystery of .analy- 
sis ; and then, we approach to the solution of all the pbsenomena 
of the world, — mechanical^ vital, intellectual^ and moral. We shall 
then have made one great movement towards the work of creating 
our deities: and we may, at length/be in a condition to exclaim, 
these be thy gods, O Israel! 

To be serious — what can remain for any reasonable man, but 
to toss to the winds these prodigies of infatuation ; (which, if 
found in the pages of Gulliver would look like burlesque out- 
travestied) — and to conclude, with Mr. Whewell, 

" that the Creator, (who, for purposes that even we can see to be wise 
and good, has impressed upon man this tendency to look to him for 
support, for advancement, tor such happiness as is reconcileable with 
holiness 3 — to believe him to be the union of all perfection, the highest 
point of all intellectual and moral excellence 3) — is in reality such a 
guardian and judge, such a good and wise and perfect Being, as we thus 
•irresistibly conceive him. It would indeed be extravagant to assert that 
the imagination of the creature, itself the. work of God, can invent a 
higher point of goodness, of justice, of holiness, than the Creator himself 
possesses: that the Eternal Mind, from whom .our notions of good and 
right are derived, is not himself directed by the rules which these notions 
imply. 

'^ It is difficult to dwell steadily on such thoughts. But they will at 
least serve to confirm the view which it was our object to illustrate; 
namely, how incomparably the nature of God must be elevated above 
any conceptions which our natural reason enables us to form ; and we 
have been led to these reflections, it will be recollected, by following the 
clue of which science gave us the beginning. The Divine Mind must 
be conceived by us as the seat of those laws of nature which we have 
discovered. It must be no less the seat of those laws which we have 
not yet discovered, though these may, and must be of a character far 
different from any thing we can guess. The Supreme Intelligence must 
therefore contain the laws, each according to their true dependence, of 
organic life, of sense of animal impulse, and must contain also the pur- 
pose and intent for which these powers were put in play. But the 
Governing Mind must comprehend also the laws of the responsible 
creatures which the world contains, and must entertain the purposes for 
which their responsible agency was given them. It must include these 
laws and purposes, connected by means of the notions which responsibi- 
lity implies, of desert and reward, of moral excellence, in various de- 
grees, and of well-being, as associated with right-doing. All the laws 
which govern the moral world are expressions of the thought and inten- 
tions of our Supreme Ruler. All the contrivances for moral no less than 
for physical good; for the peace of mind, and other rewards of virtue; 
for the elevation and purification of individual character; for the civili- 
zation and refinement of states, their advancement in intellect and vir- 
tue ; for the diffusion of good, and the repression of evil ; all the bless- 
ings that wait on perseverance and energy in a good cause; on 
unquenchable love of mankind^ and unconquerable devotedness to truth ; 
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OB purify andaelf-denial ', on fiuih, bofe, mm! clmHly } all Ibeae 
are indicatiom of the character, will^ and future ioteotioos of that God 
of whom we baye eodeavoared to track the footsteps upon earth, and tm 
fAiew his handywork in the heavens. ' This God is our God for ever and 
ever/ And if in endeavouring to trace the tendencies of the vast laby- 
rintli of laws by which the universe is governed, we are sometimes lost 
and bewildered, and can scarcely, or not at all, discern the line by which 
pain and sorrow and vice fall in with a scheme directed to the strictest 
tight and .greatest good, yet we find no room to faint or falter $ knowing 
that these are the darkest and most tangled recesses of our knowledge | 
that into them science has as yet cast no ray of light ; that in them reason 
has as yet caught sight of no general law by which we may securely 
hold : while in those regions where we can see clearly, where science has 
thrown her strongest illumination upon the scheme of creation 3 where 
we have had displayed to us the general laws which give rise to all the 
multifarious variety of particular facts j — we find all full of wisdom, and 
harmony, and beauty, and all this wise selection of means, this harmoni- 
ous combination of laws, this beautiful symmetry of relations, directed, 
with no exception which human investigation has yet discovered, to the 
preservation, the diffusion, the well-being of those living things, which, 
though of their nature we know so Httle« we cannot doubt to be the wor- 
thiest objects of the Creator's care."— pp. 378—381. 



Art. VI. — Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London, 
By Richard Rush, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Mhiister 
Plenipotentiary for the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1825. London. Bentley. 1833. 

This volume is doubtless far less piquant than many contempo- 
rary Works professing to describe the habits and manners of 
England ; nevertheless it possesses a certain portion of flavour as 
weU as of nutriment. It is written by a gentleman apparently 
not of very enlarged views, nor of very cultivated mind, nor of 
very refined feelings ; nevertheless he is simple in speech, upright 
in principles, and honourable in conduct. Europe was altogether 
new to him ; and after due allowances have been made for the 
overpowering astonishment with which he was imjH-essed by the 
magnitude of the gigantic machinery which he inspected for the 
first time; and for the not umiatural credulity with which be 
listened to every thing which was told him ; there is a freshness 
in his representations, and occasionally a justness in his com- 
ments, which it would be vain to look for on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Our course in examining bis pages will be guided very much 
by himself; and, as much as in us lies, we shall forbear from any 
lateiference with hb own oumner of telling his own story. Mr. 
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Rusb^ accompanied hy\m^ wife, four small children, and young 
Mr; Tsylor of W a i fc i i i g ton** attached to his Legation, arrived in 
London ar Etfvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
fromtbe United States, on the evening of December, 2\, 1817. 
Within ten days after his lodgement in Conduit Street, a fog, 
which rendered the use of candles necessary at noon, made him 
ask a very reasonable question, " How the English became great 
with so little daylight?*' and Lord Castlereagh, who appears to 
have been fully aware of the sensation likely to be excited in a 
foreigner by this ** darkness visible/' courteously expressed a 
hope in his next official interview that no alarm had been occa- 
sioned by this most un-American novelty of climate, 

Tlie peculiar happiness of Lord Castlereagh*s manner im- 
pressed Mr. Rush most favourably, when on one of his earliest 
visits, the noble Secretary stated his desire to follow his usual 
habit with foreign Ministers ; namely, to treat business in frank 
conversations rather than in official Notes. The first dinner in 
St. James's Square must be told more at length. 

" January 20, 1818. Dined at Lord Castlereagh's. The company 
consisted of Lord and Lady Castlereagh, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord Melville, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Wellesley Pole, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Burghersh, the Ambassador of France and his 
Marchioness, the Austrian Ambassador, the Portuguese Ambassador 
and his Countess, the Minister Plenipotentiary from Bavaria, the 
Marquis Grimaldi of Sardinia, and a few others. Of the foregoing, 
some were strangers, to whom, as to myself, it was a first dinner. 

'* The invitation was for seven o'clock. Our* names were announced 
by servants in the hall, and on the landings. The company had chiefly 
assembled when we arrived. All were in full black, under the court 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte. I am wrong — one lady was in 
white satin! It would have been painfully embarrassing, but that her 
union of ease and dignity enabled her, after the first sunusion, to turn 
her misfortune into a grace. Salutations were in subdued tones, but 
cordial, and the hand given. Introductions took place at convenient 
moments. Before eight, dinner was announced. The dining-rQom 
was on the floor with the drawing-rooms. As we entered it tiiirough 
a door-way surrounded by a hanging curtain that drew aside, the effect 
was beautiful. A profusion of light fell upon the cloth, and as every 
thing else was of silver, the dishes covered, and wines hidden in ranges 
of silver coolers, the whole had an aspect of pure white. Lord Casde- 
reagh sat at the head. On his right was the lady of the French 
Ambassador, with whom, in going in, he had led the way. Lady 
Castlereagh was on the side, half way down. On her left, was the 
Duke of Wellington, with whom she came in. Between the Duke and 
the Earl of Westmoreland, was my wife, who came in upon the arm of 
the latter. Opposite, was the lady of the Portuguese Ambassador! 
•She entered with the French Ambassador, and sat next to him, I was 
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between Lords Meivilte and Mu]grave. The former gratified me by 
the manner in which he spoke or the United States ; the latter by 
what he said of President laonroe, who was Minister in England when 
he was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He had ever found him, he 
said, conciliatory in business, while steadfast in his duty. Being near 
to these two noblemen in coming in, I paused to give place, having 
understood that Cabinet Ministers preceded Ministers Plenipotentiary 
on these occasions ; but they declined it, and I went first ; Lord Mel- 
ville remarking, " We are at home." There were twelve servants j 
the superior ones not in livery." — pp. 57 — 59. 

The presentation at Carlton House was a much more formi- 
dable event than this introduction to a diplomatic dinner party. 
Mr. Rush very naturally felt that there were numerous conven- 
tional matters in the etiquette of a Court which it was little pos- 
sible that be should ascertain beforehand ; and lapses in which 
assume an undue importance. His good sense, however, sup- 
plied him with some golden rules of conduct. He had been told 
that the Prince Regent was not thought to be fond of set speeches, 
and he resolved therefore not to deviate from simplicity; he 
knew also that notwithstanding the variation of outward forms in 
different Countries, there existed every where a cardinal maxim of 
good breeding ; and that no one could fail beyond redemption in 
any society, (even if he were to keep on his slippers in the Divan 
at Constantinople or his cocked bat iu the Presence Chamber at 
the Tuilleries ; for the respect demanded by sovereignty traverses 
the whole man from head to foot,) provided he be fore-armed with 
^' a wish to please and an unwillingness to offend." The Court 
scene is admirably described. 

" I arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage having the 
entrSe, or right to the private entrance, I went through St. James's 
Park and got to Carlton House by the paved way, through the gardens. 
Even this approach was already nlled. I was set down at a side-door, 
where stood servants in the Prmce's livery. Gaining the hall, persons 
were seen in diflerent costumes. Among them yeomen of the guard, 
with halberds. They had hats of velvet, with wreaths round them, 
and rosettes in their shoes. In the court-yard, which opened through 
the columns of the portico, bands of music were heard. Carriages, in 
a stream, were approaching by this access, through the double gates 
that separate the royal residence from ihe street. The company 
arriving this way, entered through the portico, and turned off to the 
right. I went to the lefl, through a vestibule, leading to other rooms, 
into which none went but those having the entree. They consisted of 
cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, persons in chief employment 
about the court, and a few others, the privilege being in high esteem. 
Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for I observed their in- 
si^um round the knee of several. There was the Lord Steward with 
his badge of office ; the Lord Chamberlain with his ; also, gold stick, 
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tmd tiWer ^M. Tl^9 fioireign (uiibasMdor» and ministers wore their 
naticHUil costvnies*, the cahinet piinistersi such as we see ii} old por- 
traits, with bag aiid sword* The Lord ChanceUor, ta^fi, other umc- 
lioparies of the Law, had black silk gowmv, with fuU ^W* The 
bidiope and dignitaries of the Church, bad aprons of blaok silk. The 
waUs were covered with paintings. If these were historical, so were 
the rooms. As I looked through themi I thought of the scenes in 
Doddinptpn; of the Pelhama» the Bolinabrokef , the Hilkboroughs. 
The Prmee had not left his apartment, (lalf^ai^-'hour went; by, when 
Sir Robert Chester, Master of CeremonieSt said to me» that in a few 
minutes he would conduct me to the Priqce. The Spanish Amhas- 
si^or had gone in, and I was next in turn. When he came out^ the 
Master of the Ceremonies advanced with me to the door. 

*' Opening it, he left me. I entered alone. The P)4nee was 
standing ; Lord Castlereagh by biro. No one else was in the room. 
Holding in my hand the letter of credence, I approached, as to a 
nrivate gentleman, and said, that it waa * from the President of the 
United States, appointiiw me their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of his Royal Highness ; and tfaa^t I had 
been directed by the President to say, that I CQuld in no way better 
aei^e the United States, or gain his approhatbn, than by usW all my 
endeavours to strengthen and prolong the good understandmg that 
happily subsisted between the two Countries.* The Prince took the 
letter, and handed it to Lord Castlereagh. He then said, that he 
would * ever be ready on his part to act upon the sentiments I bad 
expressed ; that I might assure the President of this, for that he sin- 
cerely desired to ke^ up and improve the friendly relations subsisting 
between the two nations, which he regarded as so much to the ad*- 
vant^e of both.' I rephed, that I woidd not fail to do so. 

*' The purpose of the interview seeming to be accomplished, I had 
supposed it would here end, and was about to withctaw; bi^t the 
Prmee prolonged it. He congratulated me on my arrival. He in- 
quired for the health of Mr. Adams, and spoke of others wh6 had 
preceded me in the mission, going back as far as the first Mr. Pinckney. 
Of him, and Mr. Kinff^^ his mquiries were minute. He made others, 
which it ffave me stifl more pleasure to answer — he asked if 1 
knew the ladies from my country, then in England, who had made 
such favourable impressions^ naming Mrs. Patterson, and the MiSs 
Catons. I replied tnat I did, and responded to his gratifying notice 
of these my fair countrywomen. A few more remarks on the climate 
of the two countries closed the audience. 

" It would be out of place in me to portray the exterior qualities 
of this monarch. The commanding union of tliem has ofl!eu been a 
theme in his own dominions. He was then la his 56th year ; but in 
fine health, and maintaining the erect, ambitious, carriage of early life. 
The Envoy extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary from Sicily and 
Naples, had his reception immediately afterwards. 

*^ When the Prince came from his apartment, called in the language 
of palaces his closet, into the entree rooms, I presented to him Mr. 
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John Adams Snrithi as public secretary of the legation, and Mr« O^ 
Taylor, as attached to it peraondly. Other specmlpresentations took 
place ; amongst them, that of the Prince of Hesse Homberg, by Lord 
Stewart, both distinguished in the then recent battles of the Continent. 
The Prince Reffent moved about these rooms, until he had addressed 
everybody; aU waiting his salutation. Doors hitherto shut, now 
opened, when a new scene appeared. You beheld in other rooms the 
company that had turned on to the riffht. The opening of the doors 
iVas the signal for the commencement m the general levee. I remained 
with others to see it. All passed, one by one, before the Prince, each 
receiving a momentary salutation. To a few he addressed conversation, 
but briefly ; as it stopped the line. All were in rich costume. Men 
of genius and science were there. The nobility were numerous ; so 
were the military. There were from forty to fifty generals ; perhaps 
as many admirals, with throngs of officers of rank inferior. I remarked 
up6n the number of wounded. Who is that, I asked, pallid but 
with a countenance so animated ? ' Tkat*t General Walker,^ I was 
told, 'pierced with bayoneiSf leading on the assault of BadajosJ' And he, 
dose by, tall but limping ? • Colonel Ponsonhy ; he vxts Mfljof dead at 
tVatertbo; the cavalry it was thought had trampled tipon him/ Then came 
one of like pott, but depriv,^ of a leg, slowly moving; and the 
whisper went, « Thafs Lord Ansles^a.* A fourth had been wounded 
2ft Serii^fapatam ; a fifth at Talavera; some had suffered in Egypt; 
^me in America. There were those who had received scars on the 
deck with Nelson ; others who carried them from the days of Howe. 
OnCf yes one, had fouaht at Saratoga. It was so that my inquiries 
were answered. All had ' done their duty\* this was the favourite 
praise bestowed. The great number of wounded was accounted for 
Dy recollecting, that little more than two years had elapsed since the 
armies and fleets of Britain had been liberated from wars of extraor- 
dinary fierceness and duration in all parts of the globe. For, so it is, 
other nations chiefly fight on or near their own territory ; the English 
everywhere. 

" Taking the whole line, perhaps a thousand must have passed. Its 
current flowed through the entree rooms, got onward to the vestibule, 
and was finally dispersed in the great halL Those who composed it, 
fpund themselves tnere, by a course reverse to that of their entrance 3 
ana went away through the portico, as their carriages came up.** — pp. 
81—87. 

One word will probably have struck every reader of the above 
paragraph as not strictly in accordance with classical Latinity, 
freely as it may pass current in the Lyceum or Gymnasium, 
whichever it may be, under whose maternal care Mr. Rush's 
earlier years were fostered — qu4Z lucem et pocula sacra, Ta 
make amends for the heterodox singular '' insignium/* he in ano- 
ther place, however, informs us that he saw at Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge's " a candelabra." Even the English, which Mr. 
Rush adopts, is sometimes peculiar; whether it be his own, or 
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whether it be correct Anglo- American^ yve we ikoi sufficiently 
versed in Dialects to pronounce. In bis very first page we find 
** startle** employed as a neuter verb; and in three lines after- 
wards we meet with a sentence, which, if it had been read to us 
without the annexation of its author's name, we should have fear- 
lessly pronounced to be an extract from the " London Price 
Current.*' ** I flatter myself that what I have said in this con- 
nection will be clear of all exception.*' '' Comity ^^ no doubt, is 
a word of excellent parentage, but we do not recollect any au- 
thority for its use — " to profit o/' these invitations/' " residents of 
London/' and '' something remarkable for number/' are mani- 
festly prava monetre. These are blemishes which ought to have 
been removed in the passage of the volume through the Press; 
and they are more discreditable to the judgment of Mr. Bentley'a 
Reviser, than to the pen of Mr. Rush. 

The candour with which Mr. Rush throughout his volume 
avows the favourable impressions derived from his intercourse 
with Royalty, does him no small honour. The narratives of th^ 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, of his private introduction 
to Queen Charlotte^ and of his attendance at her birthday draw- 
ing room, bear this agreeable stamp; and the latter, (even if it 
were devoid of the animating passage on hoops,) we are bound 
to extract as a companion piece to the Prince Regent's Levee.' 

" Going through Hyde Park, I found the whole way from Tyburn 
to Piccadilly (about a mile) filled with private carriages, standing stilt. 
Persons were in them who had adopted this mode of seeing those 
who went to court. Tenfold the number went by other approaches, 
and every approach, I was told, was thronged with double rows of 
equipages, filled with spectators. I was to be set down with the rest 
of the diplomatic corps, and others having the entree, at a door 
assigned, within . the court-yard of the palace. Arrived in its vi- 
cinity, my carriage was stopped by those before it. Here we saw, 
through the trees and avenues of the Park, other carriages rapidly 
coming up, in two regular lines from the Horse Guards and St. James's. 
Another line, that had been up, was turning slowly off, towards the 
Birdcage Walk. Foreigners agreed, that the united capitals of Europe 
could not match the sight. The horses were all in the highest condir 
tion; and, under heavy emblazoned harness, seemed, like war-horses, 
to move proudly. Trumpets were sounding, and the Park and Tower 
guns firing. There were ranks of cavalry in scarlet, with their bright 
helmets, and jet black horses ; the same we were told, men and horses, 
that had been at Waterloo. 

We were soon set down, and entered the great hall. What a con- 
trast ! The day before, I had gone up the staircase alone. Now, what 
did I see ? We were not out of time, for, by appointment, my carriage 
teached the palace with Lord Castlereagh's ; but whilst hundreds 
were still arriving, hundreds were endeavouring to come away. The 
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fttwrcase branched off at the first landing, into two anns. It was wide 
enough to admit a partition, which was let in. The company aacend- 
inff, took one channel; those descending, the other; and both were 
full. The whole group stood motionless. The openings through the 
carved balusters, brought all under view at once, whilst the paintings 
on the walls heightened the effect. The hoop dresses of the ladies, 
sparkling with lama; their plumes; their lappets; the fanciful atti- 
tudes which the hoops occasioned, some gettmg out of position aa 
when in Addison's time they were adjusted to shoot a door; the va- 
rious costumes of the gentlemen as they stood pinioning their elbows, 
and holding in their swords ; the common hilarity, from the common 
dilemma; the bland recognitions passing between those above and 
below, made up, altogether, an exhibition so picturesque, that a painter 
might give it as illustrative, so far, of the court of that sera. Without 
pausing to describe the incidents during our progress upwards, it may 
be suffacient to say, that the party to which I was attached, and of 
which Lady Castlereagh, towering in her bloom, was the pioneer, 
reached the summit of the staircase in about three quarters of an hour. 

Four rooms were allotted to the ceremony. In the second was the 
Queen. She sat on a velvet chair and cushion, a little raised up. 
Kear her were the Princesses, and ladies in waiting. The general 
company, as they reached the corridor by one arm of the staircase, 
passed on to the Queen. Bowing to her, they regained it, after passiiw 
through all the rooms, by an outlet that led to the other arm ; which 
they descended. When my wife was presented, her Majesty ad- 
dressed some conversation to her, as a stranger. This she could not 
do to all, time not permitting. The Regent was there, and the Royal 
Family ; cabinet ministers and their ladies ; foreign ambassadors and 
ministers with theirs. These, having the entree remained, if they 
chose, in the room with the Queen. A numerous portion of the no- 
bility were present, their wives and daughters ; with others distinguished 
in life, though bearing neither title nor station. Conversation you got 
as you could, in so great and rich a throng. 

If the scene in the hall was picturesque, the one upstairs transcended 
it. The doors of the rooms were all open. You saw in them a 
thousand ladies richly dressed. All the colours of nature were ming- 
ling their rays together. It was the first occasion of laying by mourn- 
ing for the Princess Charlotte ; so that it was like the bursting out of 
spring. No lady was without her plume. The whole was a waving 
^eld of feathers. Some were blue, Uke the sky ; some tinged with 
red 3 here you saw violet and yellow; there, shades of green. But 
the most were like ' tufls of snow. The diamonds encircling them, 
caught the sun through the windows, and threw dazzling beams around. 
- Then the hoops ! I cannot describe these. They should be seen. To 
see one is nothing. But to see a thousand — and their thousand wear- 
ers ! I aflerwards sat in the Ambassadors' box at a coronation. That 
sight faded before this. Each lady seemed to rise out of a gilded 
little barricade ; or one of silvery texture. This, topped by her plume, 
and the " face divine" interposing, gave to the whole an effect so 
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uxuquey lo fraught with finniQiiie grace and graiideiir» that it aeenied 
as if a curtain had risen to show a pageant in another t^ene. It was 
brilliant and joyous. Those to whom it was not new, stood at gaze as 
I did. Canning for one. His fine eye took it all in. You saw ad* 
miration in the grayest statesmen ; Lord liyerpool, Huskisson, the 
Lord Chancellor, everybody. I had already seen in Elngland signs 
enough of opulence and power. Now I saw, radiating on all sides 
British beauty. My own country I believed was destined to a just 
measure of the two first ; and I had the inward assurance that my 
countrywomen were the inheritresses of the last. Matre pukhrdjilw 
pttlckrior. So appeared the drawing-room of Queen Charlotte. 

The ceremonies of the day being ended, as far as myself and suite 
were concerned, we sought the corridor to come away. In good time 
we reached the head of the descending channel. Will it be believed? 
both channels were full as ever of hoops and plumes. There was 
something in the spectacle from this position that presented a new 
image. Positively, it came over the eye like beautiful architecture ; 
the hoops the base, the plume the pinnacle ! The parts of this dress 
may have been incongruous ; but the whole was harmony. Like Old 
English buildings, and Shakespeare, it carried the feelings with it. It 
triumphed over criticism. We got down stairs in about the same time 
it tooK to get up. As we waitCNJ in the hall for our carnage, military 
bands were playing in the court-yard, some mounted, some on foot; 
amidst the strains of which we drove off. 

In an evening party at the Duke of Cumberland's, the only 
persons who remained seated were the Prince Regent, with the 
Duchess of Cumberland on one side, on the other the Marchioness 
of Hertford. The rest of the Company stood. The good- 
humoured garrulity with which a stranger introduced himself on 
this occasion to Mr. Rush, is painted advivum; and we doubt 
not the very words are those which were really uttered. A gen- 
tleman came up and addressed him abruptly — " I'm going to 
bring a Bill into Parliament, making it indictable in any stranger, 
whether Ambassador from a Republic, Kingdom or Popedom, 
ever to leave his card without his address upon it: how do you 
do, Mr. Rusfa^ how do you do? I've been trying to find you 
every where. I'm Lord trskine." 

ccBUra fwnmt 
Susquehanah^ Hudson^ Connecikutj et Misissippi, 

The monologue continued as follows. *^ I had a letter for 
you from my brother the Earl of Bucban, but you made me 
carry it so long in my pocket that I lost it; it had no secrets: it 
was only to congratulate you on your arrival ; he was long a cor- 
respondent and friend of your father's, and wants to transfer his 
feelings to you, that's all ; so you- can write to him as if you had 
received it." His Lordship added that he had always loved the 



Uiiitod Stales, imd bop^ to visit them yet, m be was m old 
sailor and eaUed nothing for storms. 

A second notice is equally characteristic. 

" June 7. Lord Erskine called upon me according to promise, first 
lie spoke of tbe bill he lately brought into the House of Lords^ to pre- 
Tent arrest in cases of libel until ifter indictipent^ regretting its loss. 

" He touched on other topics. I pass by all to come to what he said 
of Burke. My boys being in tbe room, he asked if I had found a ffood 
school for them. I said they were at present with Mr. Footbead, in 
my neighbourhood. ' You are lucky, he said, < if Burke's recom- 
mendation goes for anything, for he thought well of him as a.teacber of 
the classics. What a prodigy Burke was !' he exclaimed. ' He came 
to see me not long before be died. I then lived on Hampstead hilL 
'* Conie^ Erskine/ said be, holding out bis hand, '* let us forget all 5 I 
shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace with every body, 
especially you.** I reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a turn 
round tbe grounds. Suddenly be stopped. An extensive prospect broke 
upon him. He stood, rapt in thought. Gazing on the sky, as the sim 
was setting, '* Ah ! Erskine," he said, pointing towards it, " you cannot 
spoil that because you cannot reach it 3 it would otherwise go ; yes, the 
firmament itself — you and your reformers would tear it all down." t 
was much pleased with his friendly familiarity, and we went into the 
bouse, where kind feelings between us were further improved. A short 
time afterwards he wrote that attack upon tbe Duke of Devonshire, Fox 
and myself, which flew all over England, and perhaps the United States.' 
All this bis lordship told in tbe best manner. In my form of repeating 
it I cannot do him justice. 

" Desiring to hear something of Burke's delivery from so high a 
source, I asked him about it. * It was execrable,' said he. * I was In 
the House of Commons when he made his great speech on American 
conciliation, the greatest he ever made. He drove everybody away. I 
wanted to go out with the rest, but was near him and afraid to get up ; 
so I squeezed myself down, and crawled under the benches like a d(^, 
until I got to the door, without his seeing me, rejoicing in my escape. 
Next day I went to the Isle of \^'ight. When the speech followed roe 
there, I read it over and over again ; I could hardly think of any^bing 
else ; I carried it about me, thumbed it, until it got like wadding for my 
gun.' Here he broke out with a quotation from the passage beginning, 
• But what, says the financier, is peace without money V which he gave 
with a fervour, showing how he felt it. He said that he was in tbe 
Honse when he threw a dagger on the fioor, in his speech on the French 
Revolution, and it * had liked to have hit my foot.* 'It was a sad failure^' 
he added, * but Burke could bear it.* 

** He sat upwards of an hour, leaving me to regret his departare." — 
pp. 236—238. 

At the late Mr. Bentbam's, Mr. Rush met Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Messrs. MiU, DumoDt, and Brougham; and the rapid, brilliant, 
and energetic conversation of tbe last-named seems to have pro- 
duced a strong sentiment of admiration. 
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• " There was « quickness in his bodily movements indkattre of the 
quickness of his thoughts. He showed in conversation the universality 
and discipline that he exhibits in parliament and the courts of law. The 
affairs of South America, English authors, Johnson, Pope, Swift, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, (the criticisms of the last on Paradise Lost he thought 
poor things) ; anecdotes of the living judges of England ; of lord chan- 
cellors, living and dead ; the errors in Burrow's Reports, not always 
those of the reporter, he said ; the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the constitution of the United States — these were topics that he 
touched with the promptitude and power of a master. He quoted from 
the ancient classics, and poets of modem Italy, (the latter in the original 
also,) not with the ostentation of scholarship, which he is above, but as 
if they came out whether he would or no amidst the multitude of his 
ideas and illustrations. He handled nothing at length, but with a happy 
brevity -, the rarest art in conversation when loaded with matter like his. 
Sometimes he despatched a subject in a parenthesis, sometimes by a 
word, that told like a blow. Not long after this my first meeting with 
him, one of his friends informed me that a gentleman whose son was about 
to study law, asked him what books he ought to read. ' Tell him to begin 
with Demosthenes and Dante.' — ' What to make a lawyer?' said the 
father. — ' Yes,' he replied, and ' if you don't take, we won't argue 
about it.' "—pp. 288, 289. 

The depopulation of the West End of London during the au- 
tumnal months must be sensibly felt by an Ambassador, whose 
duties compel him to be an almost stationary Metropolitan. Mr. 
Rush describes the first outbreak on the rising of Parliament; 
and the second on the approach of September ; when " even the 
Lord Chancellor can hardly be kept from going a field." The Ame- 
rican Ministers were engaged in an important series of Conferences 
with Messrs. Goulburn and Robinson, in adjustment of the in- 
ternational commerce. When parting on the ^9th of August, Mr. 
Rush unthinkingly named the third day following for the next 
meeting. '^ Spare us/' said one of the British Plenipotentiaries; 
" it is the first day of Partridge shooting !" 

Our last extract will convey Mr. Rush's judgment on the Eng- 
lish Public Press. 

*' One of the things that strike me most, is their press. I live north 
of Portman Square, nearly three miles from the House of Commons. 
By nine in the morning, the newspapers are on my breakfast table con- 
Mining the debate of the preceding night. This is the case though it 
may have lasted until one, two, or three in the morning. There is no 
disappointment 3 hardly a typographical error. The speeches on both 
sides are given with like care } a mere rule of justice, to be sure, with- 
out which the paper would have no credit, but fit to be mentioned where 
party feeling always runs as high as in England. 

This promptitude is the result of what alone could produce it; an 
unlimited command of subdivided labour of the hand and mind. The 
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proprietors of the great newspapers employ m many stenographers as 
tbey want. One stays until his sheet is fall. He proceeds with it to 
the printing-office, where he is soon followed by another with his j and 
so on, nntil the last arrives. Thns the debate as it advances is in pro* 
gress of printing, and when finished, is all in type hot the last part* 
Sometimes it will occupy twelve and fourteen broad closely printed columns* 
The proprietors enlist the most able nens for editorisl articles ; and as 
correspondents, from different parts oi Europe. Their ability to do so, 
may he judged of from the fact, that the leading papers pay to the Go- 
vernment an annual tax in stamps, of from twenty to fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 1 have been told that some of them yield a profit of 
fifteen thousand sterling a-year, after paying this tax, and all expenses. The 
profits of '* The Times'* are said to have exceeded eighteen thousand a 
year. The cost of a daily paper to a regular subscriber is about ten 
pounds sterling a-year. But subdirision comes in to make them cheap* 
They are circulated by agents at a penny an hour in London. When 
a few days old, tbey are sent to the provincial towns, and through the 
country at reduced prices. In this manner, the parliamentary debates and 
proceedings, impartially and fully reported, go through the nation. The 
newspaper sheet is suited to all this service, being substantial, and the 
type good. Nothing can exceed the dispatch with which the numerous 
impressions are worked o£F, the mechanical operations having reached a 
perfection calculated to astonish those who would examine them. 

What IS done in the courts of law, is disseminated in the same way. 
Every argument, trial, and decision, of whatever nature or before what- 
ever court, goes immediately into the newspapers. There is no delay. 
The following morning ushers it forth. 1 took the liberty of remarking 
to one of the judges, upon the smallness of the rooms in which the 
Courts of King's Bench and Chancery sit, when the proceedings were 
so interesting that great numbers of the public would like to hear them. 
* IFe sit J said he ' everjf day in the newspapers/ How much did that 
answer comprehend ! What an increase of responsibility in the Judge ! 
I understood from a source not less high, that the newspapers are to 
be as much relied upon, as the books of law reports in which the cases 
are afterwards published -y that in fact the newspaper report is apt to be 
the best, being generally the most full, as well as quite accurate. If 
not accurate the newspaper giving it would soon fall before compe- 
titors. Hence, he who keeps his daily London paper, has, at the year's 
end, a volume of the annual law reports of the kingdom, besides all 
other matter. 

In the discussions of the journals, editorial or otherwise, there is a 
remarkable fearlessness. Things that in Junius's time would have put 
London in a flame, pass almostdaily without notice. Neither the sove- 
reign nor his family are spared. Parliament sets the example, and the 
newspapers follow. Of this, the debates on the royal marriages in the 
conrse of the present month, give illustrations. There are countries in 
which the press is more free by law, than with the English ; for 
although they impose no previous restraints, their definition of libel is 
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inheroiiily Tsgut. But perhaps BowU^re hat tha pi-ail loi much laii- 
tude. 

Every thiiig got* into Iha naWspapart. Irt nihtr cpttiKlries> biatier df 
» public halura ihay ba aaail In them } here^ in additioi)« you see perpe- 
tually aten tha eooderiis of iDdividbab. Dae4 a private ir^ntleniaq 
come to town ) j<m hear it in the newspapers > does be bliiid a honse 
w buy an estate ? they give the ibforaiattoti ; does ba a|>tert^in hii$ 
friends? yon hare all their names next day in type^ is the drapery of 
a lady's drawing room changed from red damask and g6ld to white sa- 
tin and silrer ? the fact is publicly announced. 80 of a thousand other 
things. The first hurst of it all upon Madame de Stael^ led her to 
remark that the English biMl reidiaed tba fable of living with a window 
in their bosoasi. It may be thought that this is contliied to a clasa^ 
who^ surrounded by the ailurementa of wealth, seek emblasooment. If 
it were only so, the class is immense. But its influence aieete other 
classes, giving ^acb in their way the habit of allowing their personal 
inclinations and objects to be dealt with in print } so that, altogether^ 
these are thrown upon the public in England to an extent without 
parallel in any country, ancient or modern* When the drama at 
Athens Cook cognizance of private life, what was satd became known 
first to a few listeners ; then to a stnall town ; but in tfai^e days, a 
London newspaper readies every pari of the kingdom, and in Ukiee 
months, every part of the globe. 

Some will suppose that the newspapers govern the country. Nothing 
would be more unfounded. Th^re is a pdw'er not only in the Govern- 
ment^ but in the country itself, far above them* It lies in the educated 
classes* True, the dally press is of the educated class. lis conductors 
hold the pens of scholars^ often of statesmen. Hence you see no edi*> 
torial personalities ; which, moreover, the public would not bear. But 
what goes into the columns of nef^spapers, no matter from what aour^^ea^ 
cotees into contact with equals at kast in mind among rewlerS^ alnl a 
thousand to one in number* Tlie bulk oif these afe unmoved by what 
newspapers say, if opposite to theit own opinions; which, passing 
quickly from one to another ill a society where population is dense, 
make head against the daily press^ after its fitst efforts are spent upQB 
classes less enlightened. Half the people 4ji England lii^e in towi^« 
This augments moral as physical power ; the last, by strengthening 
rural parts through demand for their products — the 6rst by sharpening 
intellect through oppoitunities of collision. The daily pricss cduld 
master opposing mental forces, if scattered j but not when they can 
combing. Then the general literature of thd country reacts against 
newspapers. The permanent press, as distinct from the daily, teems 
with productions of a commanding ehatacter. There is a great class o€ 
authors always existent in England^ whose sway exceeds that of the 
newspapers, aa Che main body th^ pibneers. Perjodkal htaratum is 
also eftective. It is a match at least for tha newspapers, when its time 
wives. It is niOi*e elementary > less has^y* In a word the daily press 
in England^ with ite floating capital, in taknts, zeal, anil money^ can 
do much at an onset. It is an organized corps, full of spirit and always 
ready 5 but there is a higher power of mind and influence behind, that. 
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can rally and defeat it. From the latter source it may also be pre- 
samedj, that a more deliberate judgmept will in the end be formed on 
difficult que^ioDSf thap from the first impulses and more premature discus- 
sions of the daily journals. The latter move in their orbit oy reflecting also, 
in the end, the higher judgment by which they have been controlled. 
Such are some of the considerations that strike the stranger, reading 
their daily newspapers. They make a wonderful part of the social sys* 
tern in England.*' —pp. 1 97—203 

Many of the fects mentioned in the above statement are verified 
by the minuter inquiries of Mr. Bebbage. The deductions 
from them, albeit not very distinctly elaborated, touch the key-- 
notes, as it were, of much reflection : and we are indined to as* 
sent to Mr. Rush's opinions, so far as we can elicit them. 
From the kindly feeling with which his volume is written, and 
fi^om the numerous subjects which are left untouched in it, we 
look forward with pleasure to the realization of a hope which the 
author holds forth, that he will continue his narrative through 
the remaining period of his diplomacy. The pages now before 
us contain the particulars of a single year only, and Mr. Rush 
altogether has spent nearfy eight years of residence in England. 



Art. VII. — The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation 
U^ Christian Theology, in u cowree of' Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1 83^, at the Lecture 
founded by John Bampton, M.A.^ Canon of Salisbury. By 
Renn Dickson Haokpden, M.A*, Late Fellow of Oriel Col* 
lege. Oxford, 1833. 8vo. pp. 648. 

We haS the volume before us as a new proof of the revival of the 
study of the Greek and Latin Fathers. If they were for centu- 
ries the exclusive o;bjects of men's attention > they have now long 
enough been equally the objects of their neglect; and the pe- 
riod k 9t length arrived, when we may hope that men, no longer 
blinded by pifejudice, will appreciate them fairly, without esiag* 
gerar|ing eitfaei' thetr merits or their defects : tnde, quod intitetitur, 
eapiant; inde, quod vitent. It was naturally to be expected that 
tmm, suddenly. emancipated from their ancient thraldom, would 
abuse a liberty so unexpectedly afC^uired* of which^ though 
ibey bad long secretly sighed for it in vain, they as yet knew 
little more than the name; " it was no desire," says Mr. Hamp- 
den, " of what we now understand by liberty, which actuated the 
atiHig((]es of human reason : the licence of the times afforded a 
sort of compensation for the miseries of social tyrafnny : bat it was 
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a resistance to the internal spell which bound the faculties.*' 
They had been taught to regard the Fathers with a reverence 
scarcely inferior to that in which they held the Sacred Writings 
themselves. The distinction, if distinction there was, might in- 
deed be logically true, but it was practically false ; like that which 
the Romanists now draw between the honour which they pay to 
the Saints, and the adoration with which they worship God. 
Peter Lombard, who flourished in the middle of the 12th century, 
declares that the words of Augustine, of Hilary, and of Ambrose, 
M'ere the words of the Holy Ghost speaking in them. Instead of 
explaining the Holy Scriptures by reference to the Fathers, the 
natural course of reasoning was so utterly perverted, that they 
made the Fathers their text book, and searched the Scriptures, as 
they searched the heathen poets, for detached illustrations of 
Jerome; of Augustine; or of any other favourite of the day. 
*' Nihil potui invenire me dixisse," says Anselm, in the 11th 
century, " quod non Catholicorum Patrum, et maxime Beati 
Augustini scriptis cohsereat." But amidst all this polytheism 
the mind of man had reared in secret an altar to " the unknown 
God;" — it panted for something whereon it might confidently 
rely, something less fallible than itself, something not human but 
divine. 

We refer our readers to Mr. Hampden's first Lecture for an 
account of the rise and progress of intellectual freedom. In 
speaking of the " Book of Sentences" by P. Lombard, he says: 

" The 11th and 12th centuries had evinced extraordinary activity in 
the exercise of the human intellect. But the efforts then put forth were 
desultory and irregular. They were the results of individual enterprize 
and courage:* like the voyages of mariners pushing out to sea, not 
knowing where the tide and winds might drive them. Now a principle 
was established, according to which human reason might freely expati- 
ate. The liberty of commenting and discussing without limit might be 
indulged, provided the intellect confined itself within the range of esta- 
blished authorities. — What the speculator had to guard against was, 
the appearance of proposing any thing new, any thing that did not 
admit of being traced up to some received opinion. The suspicion of 
originality was fatal to the reputation of the Scholastic Divine.' —p. 46. 

Little did the Church suspect how mighty an enemy she was 
ignorantly cherishing in her bosom. It was folly enough to sup* 
pose that the voice of reason, silently though it speak in us, could 
be stifled by human means; — that the only divine part of our 

* Madame de Stael has not failed to observe tliis step in the progress of civilization. 
" On a besoin pour conqu6rir les empires, que les arrays disciplin^es recontioissent le 
pouvoir d'un chef ; mais pour faire des progres dans la carriere de la v6rit6, il faat 
que chaque bomme y marche de lui-m§me, guid6 par ies lumieres de son sidcle, et non 
par les documens de tel parti." — M. de Stael« De la Litterature. — vol. i. p. 530. 
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nature could be enchained in fetters made by inen's hands, and 
that the spirit of man could be for ever enslaved ; but to lay open 
the spacious fields of religious controversy, to invite the mind to 
go forth in search of those truths which most nearly concern its 
endless happiness or misery, and then to say to it, '' Hitherto 
mayest thou come, and no further/' was a shortsighted policy, 
which even the ignorance of those early ages would hardly have 
led us to expect. But although many champions were thus 
educated for the conflict, and, when they came forth, came fully 
armed for the battle, still the multitude were not so prepared, 
and to them in the 12th century, and in centuries much later 
than the 1 2th, may be applied the description which Mr. Hamp« 
den has given of the 9th, when relating the effects of the Predes* 
tinarian controversy. 

*' From this period we may notice a continued struggle in the Latin 
Churchy between the advocates of Reason and the advocates of Autho- 
rity. AH these disputes, in fact, were in principle the same. They 
were only varied forms of rationalism, the pure exertions of the mind 
within itself, conscious of its own powers, and struggling to push itself 
fortb against the constringent force of the Spiritual Government. The 
mind sought no diversion into the paths of general literature; — there 
was no study of history or natural science; — none of these could afford 
it that relief which it demanded, if even opportunities bad existed for 
the prosecution of such studies. An effort was required, that immedi- 
ately bore against the pressure by which it was distressed. The reac- 
tion must be^ where the force had been directed. The spiritual power 
forbad the mind to think for itself, to use its own faculties, to examine, 
to discuss, to object. Obedience was become another word for religion. 
It was no wonder, then, that some more liberal spirits essayed those 
natural exertions of their faculties on which the painful prohibition lay. 
It was like one who had been bound band and foot, feeling the luxury of 
the limbs once more free, and enjoying the perception that he yet has 
strength and energy. It is enough for such an one, to feel the play of 
his muscles, to exult that he has broken the bands in sunder, and cast 
away the cords from him. We can sympathize with the wildness of his 
gesticulations, however distorting and fantastic. So we may appreciate 
the efforts of the Rationalists of the middle ages. Their mind exulted 
in the simple perception that it still was free.*'* 

In continuing the inquiry down to our own times, we find the 
same feelings producing the same effects at the period of the Re- 
formation. The feeling of sanctity which commonly attaches 
itself to every thing that is old was extinguished; — the antiquity 
of any thing was an evidence of its corruption; — the merits of any 
article, either of belief or of practice, were determined, like the 
fate of the Plataeans of old, by one short question : men asked 
not whether it was right or whether it was wrong, xarr^opla [liv 

* Lect. i. p. S7. 
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•^fftk irporrMiy, but ihey asked merely whether or not it was 
Popish. Nor was this a Iraosieiit fediag; for more than a cea* 
tury it silently but steadily increased^ till its final victory was won 
en the scaffold of Charles I. Men were not yet satisfied : for ten 
years the mania of innovation continued at its height; nor did it 
subside till it had swept away every thing from before it^ and had 
left to posterity a frightful lesson of the horrors which may be 
committed under the mask of liberty, and of the despotism which 
may flourish under the name of a Commonwealth. We are not 
here alluding to the Fathers of the English Church. It is their 
glory to have been free from this fanaticism. But we are com- 
paring the multitude of the 17th century with that of the I2tb 
and 9th centuries, and no one, we are sure, who is at all ac* 
quainted with our ecclesiastical history, will think the picture 
oVerchafrged* ' The Church was restored to all her privileges. 
Hypocrisy produced its natural reaction, and licentiousness pre^ 
vailed in its stead. The clergy, like all other bodies of mien, suffered 
frond this contamination ; and for the greater part of the laat cen-^ 
tury the effects of this contagion were still too manifest in the 
uneducated state of our clergy. A second reaction has taken 
place ; and education has spread among all classes with a rapidity 
ahnost incredible* The clergy have not been behind in this in- 
tellectual race : but the nun>ber of objects being infinitely multi- 
plied, the attention must become proportionally distracted, and 
education cannot but be comparatively superficial* And when 
in addttioB to this we remember how much it is the fashion to 
extol this Augustan age of Elnglish literature and 9cience,'we 
<^amiot be surprised at the contempt which has been heaped upoa 
snch antiquated authors as the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

For die revival of this study we are chiefly indebted to die per* 
sonat -exertions of the present Regius Professors of Divinity at 
both our universities, and of their predecessors Bishops Lloyd and 
Kaye.* We allude not to their writings only connected with the 
Fathers^ (for in this respect they by no means stand alone,) but to 
thdir pfivatie lectures, which have done more than books ever 
could do to excite in fnany of our younger clergy a desire to 
8€Ain:h for themselves those rich stores of theological learning. 
We repeat that we rejoice at this change. Disclaiming any wbh 
to deprecilite the efforts of our cotemporaries, we do not uhder- 
sland how the most profound learning or the most brilliant talents 

■ * We are glad to find our opinion confirmed by Mr. Chevallinr In tHe introductitfn to 
Im reONit tvanslatwn of the Epistles of Clement, &c. " Of late years a considerable 
impulse bas been given among ourselves to tbe study of the early Christian writers. 
The labours of the Teamed Bishop of Lincoln in etucidating the works of JurtinKfartyr 
andftfrtaHiaa, and those of Dr. Bii^on, are specimens of the valuable matter wbich is 
yet to be extracted from the stores of Christian antiquity." — p. iv. 
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of aoj modern age can at all be put in competition with the his- 
torical testimony of the early Fathers, [f the Presbyterian assail 
our form of church government^ where shall we find a champion 
like Clemens or Ignatius? If the Romanist assert bis claim to 
supretnacy, and bid all Christendom bow before the cliair of 
St. Peter, what answer shall we find so forcible as the remon- 
strance sent by IrenaBus to Victor, Bishop of Rome, concerning 
the paschal controversy at the close of the second eentury, or as 
the speech of Cyprian at the opening of the Council of Carthage 
in the middle of the third century?* If the Unitarian impeach 
the doctrine of the Trinity as an invention of Justin Martyr, no 
where received in the Church before the Council of Nice, what 
intellectual acuteness* can we substitute for the laborious research 
which has collected into one volume all the testimonies of all the' 
Antenicene Fathers in support of that doctrine? We admit that 
Unitarianism is a puny heresy, we know that Unitarians have 
themselves publicly complained of their diminished number, and 
we are well aware that its modern advocates have added nothing 
to the arguments advanced by its first inventors; and it is for this 
very reason that we would encourage the study of the early 
Fathers. So long as their assailants are not ashamed to repeat 
sophistries so often refuted, and misrepresentations so often ex- 
posed, let not the defenders of the faith be ashamed to have re- 
course again and again to the sources whence those refutations 
and exposures have been drawn — to the historical testimony of 
the Apostolical Fathers, and to the argumentative writings of 
Athanasius and Basil. It is asked why, when we have the word 
of God for our guide, should we consume our time upon the 
Fathers? But has it never occurred to these objectors to ask 
what proof .have we of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament? How do we know that these Scriptures are 
the. word of God ? . . 

It is not, indeed, common to deny the value of the historical 
testimony borne by the Fathers to the doctrines of the Primitive 
Cbiirch, although we shall presently see that Mr. Hampden is 
among the few instances of those who do. But this commenda- 
tion is very generally met by an enumeration of some minor ob- 
jections, founded on the laxity of their scriptural interpretation, on 
the disagreement on questions both of doctrine and practice which 
existed between the eastern and western churches, and on the 
different and even opposite opinions which at dilfferent times the 
same writers have expressed on the same subjects. It cannot be 

* Those of oar readers who desire to see a good specimen of ingenious distortion of 
facts will do well tp tarn to Dr. Miinefs End of Religious Controversy, Letter 46, *^ On 
the Pojpe's Sopremacy." 

|*0. XXVII, — JULY, 1833. K 
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denied that the Fathers did indulge to ao urmeces3ary mi unw^v- 
rantable extent in the figurative interpri^tation of Scripture ; at the 
same time, however, it piust not be forgotten that later age)s have 
fi^rqisbed us with cgmmentaries, which forbid us to appl^ this c^n* 
sure exclusively to the authors of the ejirlier ages, Thi§ mbj^Qt 
h^s been amply discussed by Mr. Conybeare in the 6amptaii Lec- 
tures gf )S24. In speaking of the advancement pf soiind cri- 
ticisnj at the fleformation, he says— r'* t-a Place (Placaeua), on 
the isowtrary, (bettpr known* perhaps, from bis opiniops co»c^rP' 
ifig original si^O has left us a typical exppsition of part of th/p 
Book pf Genesis, whipb fpr unrestrained liceni^e pt allegory is 
fwlly equal to any part of the patriatical comaifiutarie^/'* tie 
diesjQribes the ^stem of interpretation adopted by Copmrn m 
opppsition to Grotiu? as " a system of mystical and spiritual ^¥- 
po^ition and application, alqiost equally vague and lipentiou^. if 
not equally mischievous, with that of Origen and hi? wildest iqU 
lowers,'*t He soeaks of the partiality whicfi this systeqa e^^pe^ 
rienced during the greater part of the seventeenth and eighteeotb 
Qeuturie?, and adds— r'* It is certainly among the leading, though 
not perhaps altogether the wost valuaWe ql);^racteristics pf Vitf in^gf 
of Lampe and of Venema» that they adhere plp^ely on thi^ jppiot 
to the spirit of Copceius/'j; He traces the continuation or tbi^ 
practice in the writings of the puritans at the time of the {(er 
hellion^ whose " abuse of the sacred text becarne ai i|: were a 
by- word and a proverb,"§ — in '^ the habit of unrestrained in- 
dulgence in spiritual and mystical exposition/'|| retained by the 
later advocateis of Calvinism or Independency, — and in " the mpiii; 
liberal and mpst uncritical profusion of mystical and spiritual 
meanings affixed to the general text by the pious and ingenious, 
tbpugh highly fanciful supporters of the Hutcbinsonian tenet^/'^ 
ip is, we think, qlearly established by Mr- Conybeare'g able work 
that this licentious interpretation of Scripture is nPt ^o peculiarly 

^ characteristic of the Fathers as \? tPP comni^nly ^^pposild ; 
^M th^t " it \» the grossest w^nt of candpur ^^d tjfutk tp affirw 

'Pr insinuate that the early Fathers i^lway§ ar^ue in this Ja]^ a^4 
ini;pnf»iderate wanner." yfe iporepver ?naintaw that tbifi laj^ity i§ 
WJ in inquiring into the belief pf thp Priinifive Churpb of t^at 
vital importance assigned to it, *' Although ^ these expp;5itipn§ 
^f Holy Writ w« cpndewn ^^l^ W»Ot pf judgment ^f^ IPbrietJi 
tbpiigb w« regret the l^andle whieb U^^ thus been given tp tljie 
attacks ' pf the infidel and th^ ^pofTer, we §houl4 upt fprget tkM, 
the pw9agp§ thus perverted are in scarcely n mgh instfi^rw^ ap- 
plied to the illustration of any doctrines but those tohich were 

♦ Pan© 25J| ngte, f Pagp <264. t Page 2i67. 

f Page 286, || Page 290. f page «91, 



hdd bjf the Unwenal Churd^, au4 which wrt capuhU of mcw^ 
ample and demonstrative ftooffrom other sources"* 

Again, it is frequently alleged that the eastern and western 
eburches disagreed very materially on questions both of doctrine 
t»d of practice. Neither do we altogether deny this charge ; we 
b«ve already referred to the Paschal controversy at the close of 
the third century. In this we have an instance of a disagreement 
in the practice of the two Churches^ which had been continually 
growing from the time that Polycarp had discussed the question 
at Rome in the middle of the secpnd century, till it was finally 
settled at the Ck^uqcil of Nice« at the beginning of the fourth. 
That they differed on points of doctrine is proved by the contest 
which arose in the third century between the Roman and African 
ChurGbes, concerning thq validity of baptism administered bv 
heretics. It is also true that some of the Fathers bave^ at dih 
fejrent times^ expressed different opinions on the same subjects^ 
Thus Jerome declares that Origen. in a letter to Fabiaous, ext 
pressed his regret at some of his former writings. ^* Ipse Qri* 
genes in Epistola quam scribit ad Fabianum Ronuinae urbis £pis« 
copuBi, pcenitentiam agit cur talia scrip8erit;'*t and Augustine hat 
left an example of modesty which might have been weil followed 
in later times, in his Retractations, written in his old age, in whiqh 
he has collected and confessed all bis early errors* Nor is this the 
utmost extent to which this objection may be pressed. The 
instance of TertuUian may be cited to prove that some of the 
greatest Fathers have not been free from the taint of heresy* 
*< What reliance, it ipay be asked, can we place upon the judg« 
ment, or even upon the testimony, of Tertyllian, who could be 
deluded into a belief of the extravagant pretensions of Montanusi 
or what advantage can the theologioal student derive from reading 
the works of so credulous and superstitious an author?" '^ These 
are questions,'^ says Bishop Kaye, '' easily asked and answered 
without hesitation by men who take the royal road to theological 
knowledge ; who, either through want of the leisure, or impatience 
of tb^ labour, requisite for the examination of the writings' of the 
Fathers, find it convenient to conceal their ignorance under an 
air of contempt . . • . The assertion may appear paradoxical, but 
18 nevertheless true, that the value of TertuUian s writings to the 
theological student arises, in a great measure, from his errors* 
When he became a Montanist, he set himself to expose what he 
deemed faulty in the practice and discipline of the Church : thus 
we are told indirectly what that practice and that discipline we|:e; 

♦ Page 100. 

t Quoted in Dullttiis de Vero Usa patrum, cap. t, lib. 1. 
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and we. obtain information which^ but for his secession from the 
Church, his works would scarcely have supplied."* 

It may be urged that the Fathers advocated doctrines which we 
expressly repudiate; that Tertullian declared the profession of a 
military life incompatible with the duties of a Christian; diat 
Jnstin Martyr and others of the Fathers believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Sibylline oracles; that the doctrine of a millennium 
was received by Justin Martyr, Irenseus, and Tertullian. But to 
what do all these objections amount? To the simple proof that 
the Fathers were not infallible. Are therefore all books except 
the Bible to be forbidden, because the Bible alone is infallible? 
'' Veterum Ubrorum quod summam esse et infallibilem auctori- 
tatem negavimus, non ideo nullum esse usum negavimus. Si id 
solum in religione conduceret quod est infallibile, nullius script! 
humani ullus esset usus. Auctorum qui nostro seculo, aut paalo 
ante, scripserunt nulla est apud utroque auctoritas, Leguntur 
tamen eorum opera et quidem magno cum fructu. Quanto 
utiliorerit Patrum lectio, quorum multoqu^m recentium major p]e7 
rumque est, certe testatior et manifestior, pietas atque eruditio."t 
In addition to this it may be observed, that these very discrepan- 
cies furnish us with the most undeniable proof of the independence 
of the Fathers; and in proportion as the instances of their dis- 
agreement on minor points are multiplied^ so is the weight of 
the concurrent testimony which they bear to the fundamental 
articles of our faith increased. '* The great profit which may 
arise from the study of their works, is rather that we may gather 
from them what were the opinions and the practice of the whole 
body of the Church, in the times wherein they lived ; than that 
any one of these writers is safely to be followed in all his as- 
sertions/'l But there is also another profit besides that men-* 
tioned by Bishop Horsley ; — the great moral improvement which 
cannot fail to attend the study of tliese works. While we would 
recommend them to the polemical divine as the archives of the 
faith of. the primitive Church, we would as strongly recommend 
them to the practical divine as models of piety and of pure and 
undefiled religion. No man who so reads them can fail to de- 
rive improvement; while he takes heed unto the doctrine, he will 
learn also to take heed unto himself, that iu doing this he may 
both save himself and them that hear him. 

'^ There is one excellence," says Mr. Hampden, " that the earlier Fa- 
thers possess in the contrast with the later, — afar more valaable excellence 

* Bishop Kane's Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, illas- 
trated from the writings of Tertullian. 2d edit. p. 36, 38. 
t Dallaeus, lib. ii. cap. 6. 
t Bishop Horslev's Remarks on Dr, Priestley's Second Letter, Part II., cap. 1 
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indeed than that of mere exactness of tbeological statement, — the greater 
piety, and Christian spirit, of some of the primitive Christian Fathers, as 
compared with some of the later, whose authority is chiefly employed in 
the Church. Had the reverence to antiquity heen rested on this ground, 
no complaint could have been made. It is as if we were drinking of the 
pure fountain, near its rise, before it was rendered turbid in its passage 
into the world.'** 

It will be seen from this extract, that Mr. Hampden questions 
the authority of the early Fathers. *' To nie it matters little," 
he elsewhere says, ** what opinion on the subject'' (the doctrine of 
the Trinity) " has been prior, has been advocated by the shrewdest 
wit or deepest learning, has been most popular, most extensive 
in its reception.'' — p. 149. This subject is discussed at length 
in the Eighth Lecture, p. 354—303. His conclusion is as 
follows : — 

*^ From these considerations it may be concluded, that the principle is 
at least a very doubtful one, which would lead us to ascribe any peculiar 
authority, in the decision of religious truth, to the declarations of the 
primitive Christian writers ; Christian writers, I say, as distinct from the 
inspired authors, to whom alone that deference is dne.'^f 

But what are these considerations from which this conclusion 
is drawn? 

" No universality or ubiquity can make that divine which never was 
such. It is a mere prejudice of veneration for antiquity, and the impos- 
ing aspect of an unanimous acquiescence, if unanimous it really be, which 
make us regard that as truth, which comes so recommended to us. Truth 
is rather the attribute of the few than of the many. The real Church of 
God may be the small remnant, scarcely visible amidst the mass of sur- 
rounding professors. Who, then, shall pronounce any thing to be 
divine truth, simply because it has the marks of having been generally or 
universally received among men?*' J 

But, we ask, who among Protestants does pronounce any thing 
to be divine truth, simply became it has these marks about it? It 
may be very true that Tertullian declares *' that whatever is origi- 
nalfy established as a point of doctrine is therefore true ; whatever 
has subsequently arisen is corrupt;"^ it may be very true that 
Vincent of Lirins proclaimed ** the test of orthodoxy" to be, 
'' that a doctrine should have been believed in all places, and in 
all times, and by all men ; and any doctrine, accordingly, which 
does not bear these marks of catholicity, must be heretical ;"§ but 
we deny the assertion that" this principle is current in the language 
of Protestants :"§ and in support of our denial we may go back 
to the days of Hooker, and quote his appeal to Augustine hint* 

• Lect.viii.,p.361. t p. 363. 

X p. 356. $ p* 3^4« 
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self, as a man ** resolnte in points of Christianity, to credit none, 
how godly and learned soever he were, unless he confirmed his 
9entencQ by the Scriptures^ or by some reason not contrary to 
them/' (Book ii. 4.) We may come down to our own days and 
cite the words of Bishop Van Mildert, in a sermon oa the " lor 
ouiry how far the success of Religion is a proof that it comes frofli 
God." *' These few observations may suffice to show> that Ga- 
maliels position, however wise and yiat, is capable of misappli- 
cation. It is misapplied, whenever it is ¥rged without reference 
to some other criterion of truth ; when it is brought forward with 
ao, intent to supersede the rational investigation of those evidences 
which are the direct and proper proofs of a Divine Revelation ; 
w:hen it is prematurely relied upon^ in consequence of some local, 
temporary, sudden, or partial success; or, when it presumpliU" 
pusly magnifies the result of the busy and persevering efforts of 
human agenta into a proof of more than human energy.''* 

We take this opportunity of apologizing (if apology is necessary), 
for the freq^uent occurcence of quotations in this article; it ii* not 
because we wish to " guaid against the appeacance o{ proposing 
any thing new, — any thing that does not admit of being traced. up 
to some received opinion ;" (** the suspicion of originalit/' is any 
thing but *' fatal to the character of the modern divine,") but 
hecaua* we are always glad ta support our opi^ioas and* oAen- to 
express them in the words of some author distioguisbed for his 
researches into the particular question that may be before as. 

But let us turn to another of the considerations which have Ted 
to this conclusipn. " Were we to endeavour, indeed, to form a 
^y^t^m pf divinity out of these writers, it would, be fpund neces- 
j^ry to e^^lain away many of their positions and expressions, ia 
order to bring them into accordance with, the admitted ti;uib& of 
Scripture." (359) We confess our surprise at this remark. The 
chief, if not the sole object of Mr. Hampden's lectures, is to 
show the evil tendency of the scholastic method of system- 
making, and yet is it alleged as an imperfection in the early 
Fathers, that no such systen^s can be formed out of their writings. 
And again we ask, who wishes to form any such system out of 
their writings? We must protest against any such principle 
b^ing^ considered current, at least among Protestants. We will 
at once state what we concieve to be the principle adopted by 
Protestants upon this subjectb The antiquity and universality of 
any doctrine is a presumptive evidence of its truth* Whatever was 
Universally received by the early Fathers is entitled, from this 

* Bp. Van MIMeitts Sermons, preached at Lincoln's Inn. fx\6i edit., Serra. 2> 
Vol. i. p. 2di ' . 
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cause alone, to attentive examination. This is the deference due 
to antiquity. " The accordance of any doctrine with the ad- 
mitted truths of Scripture/* is the proof of its truth. Whatever 
is read (h^reiuj or may be proved thereby, is from this cause 
aiotle required to be beTieved as an article of the Faith. This 
is the reverence due to the vvord of God. The church of Eng- 
land has nothing to do with the opinions and tests of Vincent of 
Lirins. She has expressly declared that the churches of Jerusalem^ 
of Alexandria, and of Antioch have erred no less than the church 
of Rome, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matter^ of faith. Art. xix. 

Another of these considerations is the imperfect state of me 
fanguage of those distant ages. 

** Kot only was the early Christian literature generally defective ; buEt 
ibe ian^age itself, in which Christian doctrines should bie expressed, was 
yet to be rormed. To seek accordingly among the earlier Fathers of the 
church for authorities by which conflicting docti'ines may be decided, is 
oftew ottly to embarrass ourselves with an unsettled phrHseology, or to 
extort from words a sense which they could not have at the time when 
^ey were Written.** 

It is hat dly credible that Mr. Hampden should have so strangely 
forgotten the description whiclj he has himself given of these Very 
fathers in his first lecture. 

*' The course of events in the early histoiy of the Church, seemed to' 
be eminently ^vourable towards the preponderance of the Greeks. 
Theirs were the churches immediately founded by the Apostlfes. Theirs' 
was the language of the sacred books and of philosophy. Theirs^ t^^ith 
g f^w exceptions, were the Apologies by which Cbristiatiity defended* it- 
self against frhe assaults of the Jew or the Pagan in the first centuries. 
It was fheir writer^ who took the lead, in systematizing the doetrines ef 
the faith, and allied them with philosophy. It was their Insiiops who 
took the ostensible pait in the g^at councils of the first four centuri^. 
and the first half of the fifth. In the course of that period, too, occur 
the names of all the most illustrious Fathers of the Greek Church, 
Justin JVfartyr, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, Basil, the two 
GregorJes, Chrysostom ; men of acute and eloquent genius, as well as 
of intrepid energy. Still the efforts of the Greeks may all be characterized as 
— eMnently Ulterarjf) (!) as philosophical defences and expositions of the 
faith, more than practical energies in its behalf.'* 

Among the Latin clergy of the same period, he says, 

•* We see in Jerome and Augustine, at once the rigour of logiciansy 
the comprehensive views of philosophers, the persuasiveness of orators, the 
command of political leaders." — pp. 15, 16. 

Nothing but the love of maintaining a theory, and the warmth 
of attachnient to those writers of the middle ages, whom he has 
more particularly studied, could have betrayed Mr. Hampden 
into so palpable a contradiction. 
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To analyze a book, which is itself a very concise analysis of 
all the numerous theological systems of the middle ages» is maiU" 
festly impossible. We cannot, therefore, enter into any detailed 
examination of Mr. Hampden's lectures ; but must content our- 
selves with noticing some detached passages in ditibrent parts of 
the book. In the first lecture, Mr. Hampden expresses his sur- 
prise '* that whenever the history of religious opinion has attracted 
attention, curiosity should rather have been directed to the effects 
of Platonism, than to those of the more established Aristotelic 
philosophy/' and he considers this fact more particularly remark- 
able in the members of the University of Oxford, to whom the 
inquiry into the Aristotelic philosophy peculiarly recommends it- 
self. He attempts to account for this phenomenon, on the con- 
sideration that " Platonism has been more arrogant in its preten- 
sions : it has aspired, not to modify, but to supersede Christian 
truth." We should assign a different cause. It must be re- 
membered that these pretensions were first asserted by the later 
Platonists. It was not till the commencement of the third cen- 
tury that Ammonius Saccas invented the device that " the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ had been' anticipated by Plato.''* But we 
do not resort to any consideration of this sort, to account for the 
curiosity excited. The theological student, in examining the hisr 
tory of the Church, would of course commence with the first 
promulgation of Christianity, as described iu the sacred records , 
he would then continue his researches through the successive 
9ges, and about the middle of the third century he would arrive 
at the revival of the Aristotelian philosophy by Anatoliu&.t 
Up to this period he would find but little mention of Aristotle ; 
but he would meet with heresies enough, and more than enough, 
to arouse his. attention, and from the days of Simon Magus, 
who usurped the name God the Father,| to the days of Manes, 
who announced himself as that second Comforter, who should 
guide mankind into all truth; — from the Gnosticism of the 
first century, to the Manichaeism of the third, he would every- 
where recognise the features of Platonism, the chief corner-stone 
pf heresy. It is not then by the arrogant pretensions of Platon-. 
ism, that the theological student is induced to trace its course, 
but by its inseparable connection with those errors which first 
checked the progress of the Gospel. If he would inquire iuto 
the heresies, nay, if he would investigate the faith of the im- 
mediate successors of the Apostles, he must be acquainted with 
the opinions of the earlier Platonists. Numerous instance^ of 

• • Sec Burton's Ecctessiastical History of Second and Third Centaries, pp. 115, 295. 
t Burton, Lect. 27, p. 395. J Tertull. de Anima. 
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the influence of Platonisoii cveii in mach later times, might be ad^ 
dvtced from Mr. Hampden's lectures. For instance, in bis in- 
quiry into tbe moral philosopby of tbe scboolmeui (Lect. vi.), bis 
words are : ** The writings of Aristotle being long lost to the 
world soon after bis death, tbe mcn-e established system of Plato 
maintained its ground on this as on other points of philosophy/' 
(p. 270); and in describing the peculiar effects imparted to ethics 
by the method of the schools, ** I would observe, he says, ** that 
here also, as in the purely speculative part of their system they 
united the precision and detail of Aristotle's ethical system, with 
the fundamental doctrines of Plato. They have taken, that is^ as 
their great principle, Plato's theological account of the Chief 
Good.'' (p. 278). 
And again, 

^ '* So far, indeed, as Philosophy was owned by the Chnrcb, the Plato* 
nism of Alexandria was the ascendant system. The piety oJF Platonism, 
its abstractedness from the visible world, its elevation of the morsl sen- 
timents, recommended it forcibly to the imagination and the fieelings of 
tbe contemplative theologian. It appeared eminently, in contrast with 
other systems, a knowledge of Divine things ; a knowledge which led 
tbe miod to * acquaint itself with God, and be at peace.' Tbe Aristo- 
telic philosopher was regarded as a profane intruder, bringing tbe noisy 
jargon o£ the world into a sanctuary, where every thought and feeling 
should be hushed in holy contemplation. The busy spirit of the Latin 
Churchman was a strong counteraction to this mysticism. Still the ex- 
pressed parUality of Augustine for tbe philosopby of Plato, combined 
with tbe invectives against Aristotle, thrown ont from time to time, had 
established that philosophy, in name at least, as the orthodox system of 
the Western Church."— Lect. ii. p. 61. 

It is impossible that this all-pervading principle should be over- 
looked.' How much more then would the curiosity be excited, 
should it be found that even the Apostles themselves were not 
exempt from its influence, — should Mr. Hampden's conjecture be 
correct, that Saint Paul's words to the Romans — *' the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made*' — were perhaps borrowed from the Platonic phi- 
loso{)hy. We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Hampden, 
that it is *^ strange" that men's attention should have been more 
generally directed to the Platonic philosophy, and we can only 
attribute his surprise to ^' that uKuKoviU, as Aristotle calls it, 
which extends to an extravagant degree the province of the art 
which he professes."* 

"The origin of the scholastic philosophy carries back our inqolry to 
the causes of the ascendancy obtained by the Latin clergy over the 
Greek. Tbe establishment of the Papal power of Rome was in itself 

* Whatelejr's Rhetoric, p. !!♦ 
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among tht effects of that Mcen^ncy — the commntDtttioo i6 Wbleli H ledi 
Tile Hal grotmd of Ikal p#wer hj more deeply ibao in tlie teili|k>ri^ a^ 
twitagei #fcricli the see of Rome posseBeed, or iti the soecessful poUqr of 
kt bi&ofe^ The coBtiBttanee of the papa} power amtdsi its rapid tran»' 
inkotk fhfDVgh the hands of suceessive bishopa^ atkl Ibeoe also often iadn 
Tidoals not distinguished by their talents or their general merits i^ the 
ecclesiastical body, argues the stability and perpetuity of a principle up- 
tiolding that poVrer. and guarding it ag^nst the casualties of persondt 
imbecility and worthlessness. This principle was ttie predominant indiience 
of the Latin clergy.'* — p. 14. 

ampden^ tbat the cotUinmnce of the Papal 
power ia |o be ascribed to the predominant inflaence of the Latin 
clergy. But in the explanation of the origin of that influence^ W0 
differ from him toto cmlo* Mr. Hampden considers that to have 
arisea from the peculiar style of the\yritings of the Latin ("athers ; 
from the practical character hy whicli they are distinguisbeet from 
the sophistical writings of the Greeks. We must (jnote.one or 
|wo passages in proof of this statement of Mr. Hampden's argu- 
HfeiiCr 

** 1fhie cotirs^ of events in tbe early history of the CbutcJI, ^eenierf fo' 
be femloently favourable towards the preponderance of die Greeks, 
llleirs Were the Churches immediately founded by the Apostles. Theirs 
Was the language of the Sacred books of philosophy." . • . ^** Con- 
trast, on the other hand, the labours of the Latin CleFg^ during tbe 
saihe period. The practical character hei'^ shows itself as the' piroitiinenf 
feature j the literary or philosophical being entirely subordinate to it.** 
-^pp. 15, 16. 

" An ifiiportant diffel*ertce is to be ot)s^Vfed further bfeCwSeh the 
Greek and Latin controversion'alisCs' ^ and one vifhich considerably 
aibcted th^ eharatiter erf the Latins, in that pomt of vie#, fo which I 
bat^beeit direotfng your attention, in order t6 account Jbr the etenmd 
irimnf^ of the Leiin theology. The Greek was by educatidn a sophist 
in the proper sense of that term. His business was philosophy. Bnt 
the Latin divines of the early centuries were chiefly of the class of ora- 
tors, or rbetoriciansi by profession." , . . *' We may clearly per-: 
ceive a diflferent character of the earlier Latin theology, as contrasted 
with the Greek of the same period, in this respect. The Latin flows on 
inore diffusively, more irregular!)^, more rhet6rically, in a word, in his 
Style of^ afguirientation j dwells on a point \^hi'ch he fbitiks strong, with- 
Ottf scmplmg to recur to it' and insist on it ; atid is fkr less exact in the 
ihemiing which he annexes to the terms employed. The Greek, indeed; 
slfow» hitffSelf MSO a rhetorician y rhetoric being ^ branch of his mii^ 
versal philosophy. But he is principally engaged in illusti^ting'some 
teneti of philosophy, and applying it to Christian doctrine. He is more 
Ipgicalthantb^Latini in this sense, that he is intent rather in proving 
t^at something, which he- maintainsr is true, than of enforcing a belief in 
it. This, I observe, is the general character of contrast : whilst we shall 
occasionally find the Greek assuming the office of the advocate, and the 
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Latin tl^at of tlie ^opfatst. In the schools established li^ like Empenir 
Valetftiflian, in the middle of the fottrth ecntiiry, Ihioogfaoal the RomM 
empire, we find the same contrast in the means of eduealion |Hro?idled for 
the stndf of Ifie two langiMgesi— *>. 24, 26. " The same vraetleal eh»« 
raoter of the Latin divines was iUnstrated in the natare of the moMstic 
iBsiitutioBS of the West, cooifared with those of the East." — m 28. 
*' I have dweh considerably on the ascendancy of the Latin Chureo^ and 
the practical character which it evidenced in contrast with the oriental ; 
as I conceive that the account of this influence of the Latins is the trae 
View of the origin of the scholastic philosophy 'hi8toi1calIy.'*-^p. 29. 

From these passages it ia 8iifficie«l)y bbvioaa that oae of Ibe 

Jyriticipal ohjeetA of the first lecture is to potnt out this dietiflcUM 

between the Oreck tmcl Latin Fathers; to trace froa^diis distiM* 

tion ** the teccndancy obtaised by the Lstin elergy over the Greek ^ 

to deduce from tW aseendttncy '^ the origin of tke scholastic 

pkilosopby and the establishment of the Papal power of Rome ; 

and that it is in. this sense that " the real ground of that power" 

ie said to ^ lie more deeply tban m the temporal advaatages which 

Ae see of Rome possessed, on in the successfnl policy of iU 

bishops.^' We shall not stop to determine whether of not diis 

distinction is so* paipaMe-as it ought to' be t#^ustify sncbeiten- 

srre dednetiooi, (after the very eouAfclanf opinions which Mn 

Hffinrpden has grven concerning the merits and deniierits of th^ 

eaf ly Fathers, we may be pardoned for qnesticming the existraee 

of so nice a distinction) ; but whether it be so or not, we eanodt 

look upon ttie discovery as air)fthing more than a new way of ad-* 

covffting for an historieai fact, the expianation of wbiclv bad not 

till^ now required ^ny esfttraordiaary ingenuity* It would seens 

tfa^ tMe temporal advancnges and the suecessfnl ptdtoy oi tbe 

Ksbops of Rome d^ nbt afibrd ar sufficiently phtlosophieal view 

of the case for modem inquirers. We prefer the old version ( 

and for die forllowing reasons: — because we find Stephen, Bisbap 

of Rome, in the middle of the second centtiiy, severely rebtd^ 

by Firmilianas, Bishop of Caesar^a, for asserting his claim to s»« 

premacy on the ground of his being the successor of St. Peters 

'* ikque ego in' hac parte jnste fndignor ad banc tarn apcrtnm' el 

monifestam Stepfcani stultitiam> quod qui sic de episcopatus sai 

loco gloriatinr, et se^ueeessionem Petri- tenere contendit."* This 

fbner, observe^ was written betvwsen A. D; 360 and 260. Now 

it is- perfectly evident, that however prominent the practical cha* 

raeter of a book may be, some years must elapse before' diat pe» 

ctifiarity can produce any susceptibte effect upon^ tte gener^il 

tiews and habits of thought throughoictf a larjp and widely di^ 

* FItniilf an. E|iisr. p. 148, quoted iif Bttrton's secoitd and third Cent, p: 5S3, m 
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persed community. This would be the case even in these oirr days ; 
much more then must it have been so when there was no print- 
iw, which now sends forth its 1000 copies for less than the 
original cost of one. The writings, therefore, of Tertullian and 
of Minutius Felix, which were not then fifty years old, could not 
yet have caused any great change in the opinions and feelings of 
the Church ; and much less could the works of Cyprian, who 
himself took a leading part in that controversy. This appears to us 
conclusive against Mr. Hampden's theory. The supremacy of 
the Roman see was unequivocally asserted on the ground of its 
'* temporal advantages" alone, the works of Tertullian and Minu- 
tius being the only Latin writings of any repute then extant. But 
if any doubt can still remain upon the question whether or not 
the ascendancy of the Latin clergy is to be attributed to the 
practical nature of the Latin writings, that doubt may be in* 
stantly removed by reference to the excommunication of the Afri- 
can Bishops by Victory Bishop of Rome, A. D. 19B« at which 
time there could not have been more than a very few works of 
Tertullian, and none of any other Latin Father of note^ whether 
practical or not^ in existence. 

To enumerate all the acts of aggression by which the Roman 
Church acquired her universal dominion, or even to give anything 
like a summary of them, is manifestly impossible here. Some, 
however, of the steps by which she arrived at that power are of too 
decisive ti character to be altogether overlooked. We find that at 
the division of the Roman empire, in the fourth century^ the 
Church was also divided, that it might in some degree correspond 
with the new disposal of the civil power. The Eastern and West- 
ern Churches were divided each into two prefectures and seven 
dioceses. The same order and rank were assigned to each 
bishopric as had been assigned to the city which gave its name to 
the see ; an arrangement approved of by the canons. Thus the 
ancient city of Rome was first in rank, the metropolis of the em- 
pire, and therefore obtained the first order* The second order 
was given to New Rome or Constantinople, the third to Alex- 
andria, the fourth to Antioch. In the fifth century, A. D. 445, 
the primacy was first conferred upon the Roman Church by Va- 
lentinian in. ^' The reasons assigned for it^" says Spanheim, 
*' were the authority derived fivm Si, Peter, the diguity of the 
city, and the bishop's synodal authority^" During the following 
century we read of frequent contests between the Roman and 
Constantinopolitan Bishops concerning the right of assuming the 
title of oecumenical or universal bishop, which had been hitherto 
borne by both. Nor did these controversies subside till at the 
commencement of the seventh century this title was formally 
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conferred upon Boniface the Third, by Phocas, Emperor of the 
East. And towards the close of the same century, we are told 
that the tribute usually paid to the Emperor on the election of 
the Bbhops of Rome was resigned by Constantine Vth.» a favour 
little short of the public recognition of the independence of the 
Roman Church. Succeeding Emperors did indeed resist the 
claim, but resisted in vain. Surely these few but remarkable 
facts may convince us that the true origin of the exorbitant 
power of the Roman Church is to be sought for in her historical 
rather than in her doctrinal writings. 

The object of the second Lecture is to trace the *' Formation 
of the Scholastic .Theology." Mr. Hampden commences by no*, 
ticing 'Hhe evil of a Logical Theology ; — the mischief arising 
from the purely logical character of the speculation.^' 

" If it be inquired thep, why a Logical Theology should be injurious 
to the cause of Christian truths we must seek an account of the case, not 
in the association of any particular truths of human reason with those of 
revelation, but in the simple fact of the irrelevance of all deduction of con- 
sequences to the establishment of religious doctrine. The Scripture inti- 
mates to us certain facts concerning the Divine Being : but conveying 
them to us by the medram of language, it only brings them before us 
darkly, under the signs appropriate to the thoughts of the human mind. 
And though this kind of knowledge is abundantly instructive to us in 
point of sentiment and action 3 teaches us, that is, both how to feel, and 
how to act, towards God ; —for it is the language that we*understand, the 
language formed by our own experience and practice 3 — it is altogether 
inadequate in point of Science. The most perfect reasonings founded on 
the terms of theological propositions, amount only to evidences of the 
various connexions of the signs employed. We may obtain by such 
reasonings, greater precision in the use of those signs. But the most 
accurate conclusion still wants a key to interpret it. There must be in' 
fact a repeated xnotation, to authorize us to assert, that this or that conclu^ 
sion represents to us some truth concerning God," — p. 54. 

" The tendency of the whole system which we have been reviewing, 
was, to erect Theology into a perfect science. It set out with the design 
of enabling the Christian, when assailed on points of heresy, or perplexed 
with questionings as to truths simply proposed to his belief, to give a 
reason of the doctrines of his faith. Assuming that matters of faith might 
become matters of understanding to those who believed ; it attempted to 
establish, by processes of reasoning from given principles of Theology, 
each doctrine of Religion, independently of the sacred authority on which 
it rests in the Scripture. Arguments, proposed originally as answers to 
an opponent, and availing properly only as solutions of particular ob- 
jections, or refutations of particular statements, were applied as grounds 
of evidence for the establishment of the truth universally. . And thus a. 
▼ast collection of principles was obtained, from which conclusions in 
Theology might be drawn. At length Theology rose into a regular 
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deiioiMlnilivtt iclen(;a« built up on wiom* of mtUj^bysica, nfij o^ktioft 
i^ nU ite p^s by tb« cement of logical copnexion.' — p. 77. 

These two passages contain Mr^ Hampden's general statement 
of the evils attendant on the Scholastic system, aiid the cause to 
which those evi|s are to be attributed. It must be admitted that 
the schoolmen did indulge to an unpardonable extent in speculative 
Theology : *' Sacra tamen doctrinal' says Aquinas, *' magis eat spe<» 
culativa quam practica."* Nor is it too much to say, with Mr^ 
Hampden, that the schoolmen were occupied in nothing but 
in proposing doubts and determining questions; *'in inding out 
what might be unanswerably affirmed, rather than what is the feet 
and the truth of things :"«—'' ever learning but never coming to 
the icnowledge of the truth." We are willing^ also to admit that 
this excessive systemati2|ing of Theology may have been founded 
upon the principle assumed by Mr. Hampden. But we cannot 
agree to his unreserved denunciation of that principle, we cannot 
admit '' the irrelevance of all deduction of consequences to the 
establishment of religious doctrine." The Church oif England, 
in its sixth Article, clearly recognises the truth, not onlv of what- 
ever may be read in the Scriptures, but of what ma;^ be proved 
tharebyt And the church of England is supported in this doc-« 
trine by the authority of Christ nimselfi when be confuted the 
Sadducees out of their own Scriptures, proving that there is a 
resurrection of the dead. " I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac^ and the God of Jacob,'' are words which convey but a 
very indistinct intimation of a future state. And yet did our Lord 
select these words to silence the unreasonable objections of those 
iiyh'o said *' that there is no resurrection." We do not, therefore, 
concur with Mr. Hampden, in utterly rejecting all deductions 
from Scripture — it is the abuse of this principle which has caused 
so much mischief in the church* In other places Mr. Hampden 
seems in some measure to admit the validity of the principle, and 
to attribute the evils to the misapplication or abuse of it« For 
instance, in compariog the Pelagian with the Tk'initarian contro^ 
versy, he says, 

''The disputes on tb^ Trinity, indeed^ more properly belongedj in 
principle, to Christianity j as, on the other hand, the Pels^ian Contro- 
veriies, in principle, belonged to Philosophy. But, in the mscussions of 
the former^ Christianity was almost forgotten in the philosophical spirit 
with which they were pursued. And so, in the discussions of the latter, 
the proper philosophical arguments^ by xohich the truths respecting Divine 
and Human Agenc^y might have been fairly appreciated, were neglected } 
and points of abstract in^uiiy were decided by their probable effect on 
hyman practice/* liec|, iv, p< 161, 

• S. TliAol. Pars i. Q. 1. 
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4li4 'm dw MiWMid Lectors he stys, 

'^ }f ^w we regard the Scriptiire in the way of Ib^ ScboolmeQj 
a$ b|ving God for 4ielr proper sul^ecl, instead of reading tbein. at a 
Divipe jiistofy of maOj W9 naturally neglect the analogies of tiines and 
cir^umstapces. Tl>e immutability of the Divine Beingi in the contem- 
plation pf Fbomi we are tb^n eaplnsively engaged^ i$ tbe prevailing 
oi^ael of our inquiry. Pistioettons of time lose all tbeir importanee in 
tbif poi^ ot vj^vr* 0»r kutmu it, to collect into o^e theory #pf/y eeoi" 
tered hUimation of the Vmne bemg and attrilmtei, 

" U, on tbe contrary^ we take tbe nature and condition of man under 
DiYine Providence^ as tbe great subject of our S9cred books, we are as 
naturally led to study tbe facts recorded in tbe Scripture in tbelr real 
bUtpri^s^l pbice, We tbeii stek to laaro« what man has been at the 
infao«y» and at tba maturity, of his roodition in the world ) how be hat 
been trtati^d by bis Creator at different periods, and how be has m« 
sponded to that treatment. Hence results an historical theology, a tt* 
gister as it wf ra of the rellgioiis conduct of man under the goremmaii 
of God i and conmquentfy prmei^ qf the Droime ehsreeter and Qo$erm^ 
nmi t^pffUc^k to ih^ future directim of our Hoee. Such, bowcfer, wit 
not tba method of the Schoohneu. Tley inverted the fnroeeu mul cam* 
meneed mtk ihote notione in vUeh they should have ended their m* 

♦ ♦ • 

The last sentence is an admission of tbe soundncts of the priii- 
ciple. The distinction is not, indeed, very clearly drawn between 
the two methods of inquiry. In the one '^ our business is to coU 
leei into one theory every scattered intimation of the Divine Being 
and attributes:*' (n tbe other the result is, a register of the '* prin- 
ciples of the Divine character and Government applicable to the 
future direction of our lives.'' The distinction, as we understand 
it* i«# that in the latter case we, at tbe tame time, investigate the 
being and attributes pf God, and tbe conduct and character of 
mwi iw^ile IP tb^ former, tbe sole object of the inquiry it the 
patMre qf Qod. Thcr§ can b^ no doubt of tbe fearful evils which 
mmi nfFm from ih» mode of proceeding adopted by the school-. 
mee \ but it it clear that die error springs from the partial appli* 
cation, not from the unsoundness of the principle. Had they 
applied the same method to the elucidation of practical instead of 
lip^cnl^tive opiniontf w« tbpuld qev^r have heard of" the irrele- 
vancy of fill deductions QJf qonaequenees to the estabKthment of 

^Linong pther jpf^iBQlimQus effects retpltiBg from the tcfaolastin 
%3l^\pm» M«*f Hwipden frequently recurt to \hp daugert attendant 
Pf) the npieriptnral phraseology, which, invented during the ditt. 
putea and cpptroversies of the middle a^es, has long survived 
tho^ci di^put^s, and 19 perpetuated in tbe formulariea of th§ 

Chwr<;hi ' 
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" If then it should appear that the scholastic philosophy was in its 
fundamental character a logical theology, the nature of that e?il which 
it has imported into religion will be sufficiently apparent ; and ante- 
cedently to our entering into the examination of particular points, the 
reason will be seen in general of that vast apparatus of technical terms 
which Christian theology now exhibits. It will appear that whilst theo- 
logians of the schools have thought they were establishing religions 
tmth by elaborate argumentation, they have been only nmltiplying and 
arranging a theological language." — ^I^ct. ii. p. 55. 

A striking instance of this is adduced from the discussions on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

*' The disputation in its progress turned upon the point, how far dif- 
ference might be asserted consistently with that sameness which consti- 
tuted the Divine Unity of Being or Substance. It was inquired, whe- 
ther the distinction could be rightly expressed by hypostasis ot persona; 
whether the ideas involved in one or the other of these terms did not 
import too express and real, or too shadowy a distinction. The difficulty 
here was, to avoid distinguishing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in 
such a way as to represent them diflFeriog as three angels, or three men, 
differ from each other, and yet to preserve the real distinctions. Dia- 
lectical science furnished the expedients in this difficulty, and establbhed 
that peculiar phraseology which we now use in speaking of the Sacred 
Trinity as three Persons and one Qod/' — ^Lect. iii. p. 130. 

And again — 

'* The schoolmen are express in pointing out, after Augustine, that 
the term {^persona) was adopted, not to express any definite notion, but. 
to make some answer where silence xvould have been better — to denote by. 
some term what has no suitable word to express it." — p. 133. 

And when speaking of the different opinions that have been 
held on the doctrine of Justification, he says — 

'' We may learn from these extremes, that the more indistinct our Ian' 
guage is on this sacred subject, the less of theoretic principle it embodies 
in it, the more closely do we imbibe the true spirit of Protestantism — 
the more faithfully do we walk in the path of that Holy Spirit, whose 
* ways are in the deep,' and whose * footsteps ai-e not known.' "-^ 
Lect. V. p. 257. 

Again must we dissent from the extent to which Mr. Hampden 
has urged his objection. True it is that the extravagant excess 
to which some of the schoolmen indulged in speculations upon 
the Being of God^ did introduce a mass of terms which were 
worse than useless to the cause of truth; true it is that they 
aimed at, and believed that they had attained to faultless precision 
in these disputations, and thought that they had at last succeeded 
in *' finding out the Almighty to perfection." But we would not; 
on that account, banish from our theological vocabulary all words 
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tiot to be found in the Scriptures. It is well observed by Bishop 
Van Mildert^ that it would be hardly possible to substitute for the 
terms Trinity and Incarnation, any words equally comprehensive 
and equally plain. It may be justly a cause of regret, that the 
necessity for their introduction should have ever existed. It were 
to be wished, that the simplicity of the Primitive Church, whofe 
profession of faith in the blessed Trinity was confined to the bap- 
tismal form^ had continued to this day. But, ** it muat needs be that 
offences come ;" and if, in the course of these controversies, ^* the 
enticing word^ of man's wisdom" were sometimes too hastily 
adopted ; if '' the faith" was sometimes made to ** stand in the 
wisdom of men/' rather than in " the power of God :" we would 
still exculpate t}ie Church from the blame of having needlessly 
exposed herself to this danger, and would charge it upon " that 
man by whom the offence came.'* It is saying too much to affirm 
tbat^ in any attacji: upon the faith, when erroneous doctrines may 
be rashly advanced and bastily adopted, silence is better than re* 
ply ; and had the schoolmen always observed the caution which 
they professed, in explicitly declaring that they did not pretend to 
give in these discussions any definite notion of the mysteries of 
the Godhead; — had they never resorted to these philosophical 
refinements for the purpose of indulging a prurient imagination, 
^^ to give a reason of these doctrines of the faith," but to expose 
the unreasonableness and to silence the objections of the artful 
sceptic — they would have done the Church much service. We 
fully concur in Mr, Hampden's complaints, so far as they affect 
only those writers who, like Gregory Nazianzen,* not only *' as- 
sumed the propriety of laying down a definition of the Deity, and 
proceeded from that to the demonstration/' but also '' professed 
not to rest the proof of the point on mere undemonstrated faith^ 
but on exact argument." We do not, however, learn from this 
extreme to run into the other, by asserting that *^ the more indis- 
tinct our language is on these sacred subjects, the more closely 
do we imbibe the true spirit of Protestantism." We think that 
the true meau has been much more nearly approached in the 
words of Augustine. '^ Disputationis disciplina ad omnia genera 
quaBstionum quae in Uteris Sanctis sunt, penetranda et dissolvenda, 
plurimum valet : tamen ibi cavenda est libido rixandi, et puerilis 
qiiaedam ostentatio decipiendi adversarium."t (August, de Doctn 

* Quoted in note B. to Lect. it. 

t Had not Mr. Hanifiden inserted this passage in the original immediately under hia 
own translation, he would, we think, have exposed himself to the charge of unfairness 
io the following interpretation : " And yet the great father of Latin orthodoxy, Augos- 
thie, expressly directs the Christian student to acquaint himself with the discipline of 
disputation, the logic or dialectic of those times; characterizing it, as available fur ' the 

NO. XXVII. — JULY, 1833. L 
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Cbrist lib. ii. c. 31.) These remarks apply* with equal force, to 
die defence of creeds and public, formularies. We humI no^ 
liowever. conceal the fact, that whatever may have been said in 
the third and fifth lectures on the benefits resulting from total si-^ 
lence, and from an indistinct phraseology, is well counteracted by 
the admissions in the eighth, where Mr. Hampden's opinions will 
appear to coincide very nearly with our own. 

. ** We have seen how doctrines gradually assume their form» by the 
successive impressions of controversy. The facts of Scripture reinain 
the same through all ages, under all variations of opinions among men. 
Not so the theories raised upon tbem. Tbey have floated oo the stream 
of speculation. One heresiarch after another has proposed his modifica- 
tion. The doctrine, so stated^ has obtained more or less currency^ ac- 
cording to its coincidence with received notions on other subjects^ — 
according to the influence |K>sse8sed by its patrons^ or their obstinacy 
against persecntion. Nearly the whole of Christendom was, at one time, 
Arian in profession. At one time Pelagiaifism seemed to be the ascen- 
dant creed of the Church. In such a state of things, it was impossible 
Ibr the Scriptural Theologian) even if not bimself susceptible of the se* 
dnctive force of a Lexical philosophy, to refrain from mingling in the 
conflict of argument. Orthodoxy was forced to speak the divine truth, i» 
the terms of heretical speculation ; if it were only to guard against the no- 
velties which the heretic had introduced. It was the necessity of the case 
that compelled the orthodox, as themselves freely admit, to employ a 
phraseology, by which, as experience proves, the naked truth or God 
has been overborne and obscured." — Lect. viii. p. 376. 

*' The use and importance then of dogmatic theology are to be esti- 
mated from its relation to the Social Profession of Christianity. It is, 
in regard to Christianity, what political institutions are in regard to the 
social principles of oar nature. As these principles are the real conser- 
vative causes of human society, and political institutions are the sup- 
ports and auxiliaries j so are the dogmas of Theologyi enforcements 
,by external barriers, of the saving, quickening truths of the Gospel. 
The imperfection of man is equally the occasion of both. Were all 
men just^ the social instincts would develop themselves, without the ar- 
tificial methods of civil government. So, were all the humble disciples 
of Christ, Christian sentiment would speak in its own accents, and not be 
constrained to learn the foreigntongue of technical Theology. The case ap- 
pears to be this — the agreement of a community in certain views of Scrip- 
ture-facts is presupposed. The problem before the Dogmatic Theolo- 
gian is, to preserve that agreement entire ; to guard it from a latitudi- 
narianism which would virtually annul it ; and to prevent its dissolution 
by innovators, either within or without the religious society. The 
anathemas of Creeds and Councils can only be justified on this ground. 
They are the penalties of social Religion." — p. 383. 

penetration and solution of all kinds of qtiestions in sacred literature ;' and only cau- 
tioning against * a passion for wrangling, and a childish sort of ostentation of deceiTing 
an adversary.* " Lect il, p. 68. 



Another piiinioo is iidv«<i€ecl iii' the third ieoture, w^Mh W9 
caQOQl past without some few obsenrationa* 

^ When once the principle is recognised, that a doctrine niast be 
defended from all the consequences dedncible from it, there is no extra- 
vagance of theory which the disputant may not be fon:ed to adopt for 
the sake of saving his original hypothesis.*' — ^Lect. iii. p. 120, 

This opiqion is in some measgre connected with that whicb 
we have already noticedi that ^' all deduction of consequeucet ia 
irrelevant to the establishment of religious doctrine." The ques* 
tion which we have now to examine is first agitated in the third 
lecture, but is more fully discussed in the eighth. We therefore 
refer to that lecture, in which> it will be seen, the two opinions 
are blended together. 

'* That the principle" (viz. *< that whatever is logically dedacihle in 
the way of consequence from any given divine truth must also be true") 
ff in itself is aiost fallaoious, must appear fimm what I have, en a fevflMr 
occasion, stated, lespccting the nature of a lexical theology. It was 
ahovm that the terms of all tbeologicai propositions are mere assumptions 
in their af^ieation to theology, — a symbolical language, derived from 
the operation of the mind about the objects of the natural world. Hence 
it is evident, that conclusions drawn from these terms are pothiog more 
than further connexions of that symbolical language; and that there the 
proper use and application of them is terminated. The interpretation 
of them to denote new facts in the divine scheme of things, is perfectly 
arbitrary ; as hypothetical, Indeed, as if we had at once assumed the facts 
themselves to which we apply them. It is Hke starting from an inaccU' 
rate algebraic itatement, and toorking out results hy the established rules 
of calculation. It is like making every circumstance in an emblem or me- 
tttphoVi ^^ ground ofsdent^ deduction.*' — Lect. viii. p. 363.. 

It is singular that so able a logician as Mr. Hampden should 
have designated ** divine truth*' as " an inaccurate algebraic state* 
ment,** — as ** an emblem or metaphor" If any deduction from 
diviue truth has ever beeq erroneous, (a proposition which we do 
not deny,) purely in comparing it with an algebraic process, it 
would be more correct to say that the error had arisen from some 
inaccuracy in the formula by which the problem was solved, than 
to attribute it to the inaccuracy of the original statement, — the 
inaccuracy of divine truth ! 

*' in the scholastic ages, indeecL tbeolpgians looked more to tb^ con- 
sequence than to the position itself. The method of theology then pur- 
sued, being essentially argumentative, the deep-thougbted eye learned to 
dive to the lowest point of any given principle, and, with unwearied 
vision, to seize tba most remote deductions, as if they were present on 
th^ surface* ThQ h(Sretical disputaut in vain fluttered and shifted bis 
position. The serpent-gaze of thp subtile logician was still watching 
the tendency of aU hif cSbrts, and bound him by an irresistible fascinar 
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tion to the spot from which he was anxious to escape But the 

great mischief of adopting this rule in theology, appears in the fact, that 
no purely ecriptural truth can be maintained consistently with its admis- 
sion. The theologian who is influenced by it^ will be ever solicitous 
aeainst exposing his doctrine to the censure of the captious objector. 
What a temptation then is here, to the minute adjustment of doctrines 
to the cavils of the theorist ? The painful pursuit of the dogmatist will 
be to attain that precise form of expression, which shall obviate^ as far 
as possible, every objection that may be raised from the existing state of 
knowledge in the different departments of science. He must be pre- 
pared to show that this or that notion is implied, or excluded, in his 
doctrine, as the case may require. Nor is this all. He must be further 
able to demonstrate, that his collection of doctrines coheres as a system ; 
that no assertion is made on one head that may not be strictly reconciled 
with another, and with every other." — p. 365. 

In all this Mr. Hampden appears to us to have fallen into the 
same error which be imputes to the schoolmen; that^ namely, of 
having overlooked the important distinction between the truth of 
opinion and the truth of fact. '' It is essential to the truth of opi- 
nion^ that it be held as variable; that one should be always open 
to new light, — to new conviction. Whereas a fact of the Gospel is 
such^ that^ were an angel from heaven to preach to us any thing 
different from it, our ears must be stopped to the sound ; we must 
reject it as untrue." — p. 371. We have remarked that the ques- 
tion of the necessity of defending any doctrine from the conse- 
quences deducible from it, is in some measure connected with 
tn^t of ** the irrelevance of all deduction of consequences to the 
establishment of religious doctrine." But the mere fact of the 
discussion of the former of these two questions seems to us an in- 
direct proof of the abandonment of the latter. For if all deduc- 
tions are irrelevant to the establishment of religious truth* — if a 
repeated revelation is required to teach us concerning God any 
thmg not expressly declared in Scripture, — if no words, in short, 
are capable of conveying the truth, but the ipsissima verba of 
God hanself, — then it is a mere waste of time to debate the pro- 
priety of defending from the consequences deducible from it a 
fact, which, being •' found expressly written in the Bible, must 
be regarded, by virtue of its sole and primary existence there, 
to be ascertained with an evidence to which no further proof can 
add reality." — p. 371. We need not, however, dwell upon this 
discrepancy, for in the following quotation Mr. Hampden has 
openly quitted the position taken up in the second lecture. 

" When we have once separated matters of religion into simple facts 
divinely revealed, theories of droine truth founded on those facts^ 
there can be no question of relative importance in what we receive as 
purely divine. The theology resulting from such an estimate is either 
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altogether entirely worthy of oar acceptance, or is open to the strict exR« 
mination of our reason as to its probability. Between facts, all of 
which are admitted to be real signatures of God in his dealings with 
man, there is no comparison, no choice. All must be equally received 
and followed as true. It is not for us to decide what instances in the 
display of God's providences are more or less important. To overlook 
any one in the construction of a religious system, would be as unphilo- 
sopbical as it would be impious. But so far as doctrines are deductive 
statements— couclvisions drawn from the facts or words of Divine Reve- 
lation, — they may be examined by that reason which deduces them. It 
being granted that they follow, ' (or, to speak more correctly, that they are 
deduced,)' from the data of Scripture, it is to be seen whether they are 
such as ought to have been deduced 3 whether they have the support of 
evidence, from their general accordance with Scripture, — from the con- 
current opinion of the wise and the unprejudiced, — and from other con- 
siderations of this kind. And the degree of evidence, resulting from 
such considerations, must decide the theological truth and relative im* 
portance of such conclusions.'* — p. 353. 

Here it is clearly admitted that '^ deductive statements, con* 
elusions drawn from the facts or words of Divine Revelation/* may 
be doctrines of religious truth : an admission which, we think, also, 
involves the concession of the other question. For we are re« 
quired to see '* whether they are such as ought to have been de- 
duced.'* To what test can we submit them? How are we to 
estimate the evidence which they derive •' from their general ac- 
cordance with Scripture," but by tracing out their consequences? 
" By their fruits ye shall know them." Religious doctrines are 
divided by Mr. Hampden into two classes; those which are ex- 
pressly revealed in the word of God, and those which are deduced 
from that word. The former are built upon the " truth of fact"— • 
the latter on the " truth of opinion." We do not regard the con- 
sequences deducible from the former, because whatever these con-* 
sequences may be, the doctrines are already impressed with the 
character of unalterable truth, are already admitted to be true. 
But in examining the latter, the truth of the doctrines is the very 
point in dispute : and it is by investigating their accordance with 
those other doctrines which are ej^pressly revealed, — an inquiry 
which necessarily implies a consideration of their speculative con* 
sequences, — that we are enabled '* to decide the theological truth 
of such conclusions," and to ascertain whether or not " they are 
such as ought to have been deduced." 

We regret that our space will not allow us to oflFer any remarks 
on the theory of Moral Philosophy advanced in lecture vi. Yet 
even at the risk of being charged with unfairnesfi in not now 
(entering fully into the question, we must express our dissent from 
the following opinions. 
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** Tbe assertion may seem strange ; but, when it is fully oonsidcredf 
it will, I think, appear that theology and ethics are entirely distinct in 
their nature, — in the principles, I mean, on which they are based ; and 
that, therefore, to mi^i up principles of the one with principles of the 
other, must tend only to confusion of thought and speculative error on 

each subject, p. 264 Christianity, in fact, leaves ethical science, 

as such, precisely where it found it : all the duties which ethical science 
prescribes remain on their own footing ; not altered or weakened, but 
affirmed and strengthened by the association of religion. And, so inde- 
pendent is the science of ethics of the support and the ennobling which 
it receives from religion, that it would be nothing strange, or objec^ 
tianable, in a Revelation, were we to find embodied in its language, muck of 
the fake ethical philosophy which systems may have estab&hed. This, I 
conceive, would appear to those who bear in mind the real distinctness 
of Religion and Moral Science, nothing more objectionable than the ad- 
mission into the sacred volume of descriptions invcdving false theories of 
Natural PhUosophy/'— p. 301. 

Again, in describing the effects of Monachism, Mr. Hampdea 
says,— 

' '' Let the principle, however, be once established, that the will of 
another is tbe supreme law of conduct, and then the like effects will be 
produced, to what we find under the stem dominion of fatalism among 
Mahometans. The same consequences , in kind, follow from taking the wUL 
qfGod as the sole practical guide of conduct ; or, which is the same Mtagv 
making religion the stdfstitute for morality. For the error is the same ; 
that of acting on one abstract principle, instead of attending to the 
several internal laws of our nature, the whole law of God written on 
the heart, by which He instructs us how to do his will/** 

.In our examination of the volume before us, we have not 
entered into the different doctrines which Mr. Hampcien has in« 
troduced in exemplification of the Scholastic Theology, be-* 
cause our limits manifestly preclude us from so extensive an 
inquiry; but we have noticed several opinions advanced in 
different parts of the worlc, and those chiefly which may be re- 
garded rather as general principles than as particular observations 
on distinct questions. One error appears to pervade them all ; 
that they are pushed to an extravagant length, and thus become 
liable to interpretations which were probably never contemplated 
by the author. This, however^ is no justification of them, be- 
cause all this ought to have been contemplated. To quote his 
own character of Augustine; in considering Mr, Hampden 
fiimply as a writer, we should be " apt to pronounce him incon- 
Bistent, or even contradictory to himself." But we should at the 
same time think him 

" Too acute a logidiin not to see the speculative consequences of bis 

♦ Note A on Lect. vi. p. 5lt. 
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own statements — too skilful a rhetorician not to snspect that bis own 
positions might be urged against him. Bat, at the same time, be had 
too deep an acquaintance with the practical course of things, not to be 
aware, that the skill of the logician is not omnipotent over the affairs of 
life^ and that he who would rightly ayail himself of men and things, 
mast sometimes be content to toear titdt guise of paradox, which the' 
actual constitution of the world often exhibits in itself." — p. 21. 

We cannot say of him, as be has said of Augustine, that '' we 
do bim injustice, when we contemplate him simply as the writer^ 
er the literary debater." It is a serious objection to these lee* 
tures (and the objection is applicable to too many of the Bamptoo 
lectures) that they ''involve a total disregard of the rhetorical' 
nature of the Scriptures :" — that " every sentiment of holy exhorta- 
tion, the terrors of rebuke, the winnings of persuasion, the piety 
of fatherly love, the commands of authority, all disappear, ex- 
cept in the inert tangible material of the words themselves, on 
which an unfeeling reason may act." The Bampton. Lectures 
demand a more argumentative style than is adapted to ordinary 
sermons. But we could name several of great eminence and 
great utility, which partake much less of that style than the 
volume before u8^~-^none certainly exceed it. 

The utility of Mr. Bampton's liberal becjuest cannot be ques* 
tioned. By it men are induced to investigate subjects which 
might otherwise be overlooked, and to engage in studies which 
might otherwise be laid aside. The utility however consists in 
the publication^ not in the delivery of the lectures. And if it is 
sometimes necessary that the practical part of our religion should 
be so totally overlooked as it is in the work before us — if tlie 
subject selected is one, of importance indeed^ but of importanca 
only to make us wiser, not to make us better, we cannot bill 
regret that during so large a portion of the academical year, tkm 
oniversity pulpit should be devoted to subjects of so little interest 
and so little profit to the majority of the hearers. We understand 
that these lectures are to be suspended for the next two years* 
If the terms of the bequest do not preclude any such arrangement^ 
it would be well if some other day in the week, instead of Sun* 
day, could be assigned to the Bampton Lectures. The lecturer 
would slill have to preach before the same learned part of hi* 
congregation, while the unlearned part of his auditory would not 
be much thinner than it now is on these octrasions. 

We shall quote one other passage, to show how well Mr. H* 
is able to enforce that rhetorical character of the Scriptures, 
which, in common with the schoolmen, he has unhappily too 
generally neglected. It is the conclusion of the fourth lecture 
on the doctrine of Predestination and Grace. 
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** Could we read the language of the apostle Paul, on which so much 
stress has been laid, as decisive of this question, without prejudice, 
without thinking of the volumes of controversy which have been em- 
ployed on it, or the arguments that we have heard^ I feel persuaded, 
that we should draw no speculative doctrines of Divine Predestination 
and Grace from his epistles. We should only see the apostle declaring 
the same fact which all nature and revelation proclaim, that our God is 
a ' God very nigh unto us ;' whose goodness is as unchangeable as his 
being, and who will surely perfect those counsels of love^ in which he 
gave his Son, from everlasting, the salvation of man. St. Paul's refe-^ 
rences to the divine agency are all of this character. They suggest to 
us thoughts of God, on all occasions of our life, in all difficulties of our 
temporal and spiritual condition. Are we dejected and despairing of our 
tpintnal life } * God,' we are assured, ' will not forsake his elect, whom 
be hath fcnreknown.' He has blessed us ^ he has mercifully revealed his 
salvation to us : we have an earnest then, that He, who is unchangeable, 
bas not lightly begun a good work in us, but will most surely accom- 
plish it. * Why art thou so disquieted, my soul >* says the anxious 
inquirer. ' Hope thou in the Lord,' is the answer. ' He is thy helper 
and defender :* ' a very present help in time of trouble.' Ascribe your 
salvation to God, and you rest on a rock which the rains and the storms 
shall assail in vain. Are we again proceeding on our way cheerfully in 
the hope of everlasting life ? ' Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to 
do.' Be encouraged to proceed ; for you are armed with a strength not 
your ovm , and a work that is of God cannot come to nought ^ an4 yet 
' with fear and trembling ;' for the responsibility of a work to which God, 
bas set his hand is an heavy one, — that should make the heart serious 
amidst its gladness. These are the words with which one Christian would 
naturally comfort and encourage another : and such, accordingly, may 
well be conceived the stress of the apostle's assertions respecting Grace 
and Predestination. It is the charity that ^ never faileth,' which he is 
inculcating throughout, where many have erroneously thought that he 
was proclaiming the wonders of the Divine knowledge. Banish the 
scientific notion of Predestination and Grace ; for nothing can come of 
it, but the confidence of mere reason, and a false enthusiasm, that 
fashions the idol before which it prostrates itself. Take up the truths 
as the Divine Law of Love, and you will find in them something more 
than that fixedness and quiescence, which is sought in the abstractions 
of theory j you will find rest and peace to the soul in Jesus Christ." 
p. 203. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Devotional Exercises : consisting of ReHeciions and 
Praters for the use of Young Persons, to which is added a 
Guide to the Study of the Scriptures* By Harriet Martineau, 
3d Edition. London, Rowland Hunter, St. Paul's Church 
Yard^ and C. Fox, Paternoster Row, 1B32. pp. 122. 

2. The Essential Faith of the Universal Church deduced from the 
Sacred Records. By Harriet Martineau. London : Prinled 
for the Unitarian Association, 1831. pp. 88. 

3. Providence as manifested through Israel. B^ Harriet Mar- 
tineau, issued by the British and Foreign Unitanan Association, 
and addressed to the Jews. pp. 1 15. Ditto, 1832. 

4. The Faith as unfolded by many Prophets. An Essay, By 
Harriet Martineau, issued by the British and Forei{i;n unitarian 
Association, and addressed to the Disciples of Mahomet. 

5. Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Harriet Martineau. 
pp. J 48. 

In cases of libel and blasphemy it is, we believe, generally held 
to be wise and prudent to abstain from prosecution, unless there 
be circumstances which, independently of the case, would bring 
the libeller and blasphemer into public notice. Such a course is 
pursued, we apprehend, — not because the offence itself is light 
and trivial, or the offender undeserving of punishment, — but be« 
cause a wider circulation and an importance not their own are 
too often afforded to mischievous principles by indictments and 
ex officio informations. Men's sympathies' become enlisted in the 
cause of the unhappy author, who is regarded by the mass as an 
interesting victim, persecuted by tyranny, for upholding unpa- 
latable but sincere opinions. The prosecution, especially should 
there be a verdict asainst the defendant, is denounced as an 
infringement of the liberty of conscience; his work is sought 
after and read, and his name thenceforward ranks high in the 
calendar of liberalism. The design of the calumniator is to 
attract observation — his calumny fails of its purpose if the ob- 
ject of it passes it by ^^ as the idle wind which be regards not,'' 
and therefore we hold it to be a good thing to defeat '^ the device 
of the enemy'^ even by the strong weapons of silence and neg- 
lect. Under the impression of these feelings, mutatis mutandis, 
the works at the head of our Article would, for us, never have 
seen the light — in the obscurity in which they were born they 
would have remained and died. But circumstances have arisen 
which induce us to depart from our rule, and justify us in so doing. 
It were in vain, even if we wished, to deny that Miss Martineau 
has obtained that which to parvenus of every rank and degree, of 
every trade and profession — to the empiric in medicine no less than 
to the dabbler in literature, to the mountebank in politics as well 
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as to the tyro in polemics^ is an object of highest ambitioii — a 
name. Oor fair authoress has in this certainly succeeded: she 
has gained a name, the fame of which rests, whether justly or not 
we are not inquiring, upon the fabric of a dozen story books on 
the science of political economy. Armed not with smiles but 
duodecimos, she has become the idol of literary coteries, and 
to the delight of sage grave men, discourses not the ^ music of the 
spheres" but learned diatribes on the mighty mysteries of wages, 
rent, profit, free-trade, and population. And thus we repeat Miss 
Martioeaa has gained a name-^^the value of which she estimates so 
highly — asio makfi it the chaperon of an hitherto anonymous* work, 
and which even we conceive to be so far great as to lend it flctitiousr 
importance to any production to which it is prefixed. Indeed we 
shall not be surprised to find that Miss Martineau will soon be 
compelled to disown many a literary foundling which is ushered 
into a deceived world with the magic of her name. But we 
are travelling " out of the record." Miss Martineau has at- 
tained a certain degree of notoriety by the tales to which we 
have alluded } and she herself thinks that that notoriety will con- 
duce to the sale of a third edition of a work, up to this time 
published without a- name, but now wearing ** the blushing ho- 
nours." We so far coincide with her opinion as to believe that 
her religious pamphlets may probably gain admittance into many 
a house from which the native obscurity of their author has 
hitherto debarred them ; and further, we believe that, if so ad- 
mitted, they are likely to be read by reason not of their intrinsic 
merits, but of the present notoriety of the writer. On these ac- 
counts we have thought it our duty to prepare an antidote for the 
bane which the tracts in question seem to ns to contahi, and to 
take as much care as in us lieth that, if the poison spread, the 
remedy shall with it spread also. 

The key, which will interpret the many inconsistencies, and 
explain* all the incorrect views of religion, of which there is 
throughout these publications an unhappy fertility, is Unitarian^ 
isntf and that of the lowest kind, in the three essays addressed 
to the Catholics, Jews, and Mahommedans, Unitarian principles 
are openly avowed, but not in the other works. In them (viz. 
Devotional Exercises, and Traditions of Palestine), the evil 
" leaven" is not however the less influential because it is unseen. 
In all, Unitarianism is the '*mens" which ^'agitat molem et 
magno se corpore miscet.'* 

More than once during a perusal of the works on our table — 
when we have been startled by unusually bold assertions,t or by 

* " Devotional Exefcisei.''— Vide Vtehtce. 

t "If all Pfotestants adhered to the grand principle of the Reformatien, thai the 
BibUalme tr thertUgitm of Protestants, there would not only be no damnatory clatisftif 
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statements, the only foundation * of wbick is the antlioress's too 
fruitful fancy — \?hen we are told with oracular pomposity (Ess. 
Faith, p. 63,) that although *' we believe rightly now/* (in matters 
of faith and doctrine be it remembered,) ** it is impoisHle to an* 
swer for no change of opinion being necessafv to enable ns to 
believe rightbf twenty yean hence/' and ** that it is as impossible 
for ft man to prescnbe to himself the faith of his future yearn as 
for one age to prescribe the faith of a succeeding age ;" and 
when also it is und (we dare not prostitute the term and write 
it is argued}, that ** if we wish the spiritual conceptions of former 
ages to be perpetuated " (in matters of faith)^ ** this may best be 
done by changing the termt^ as their meanings become modified,'' 
{meaning of Gospel truths become mod^ied f) — when words, no 
longer signs of ideas, and unsubstantial statements, and premises 
without truth, and conclusions without reason, like these, are 
dogmatically put forth, as if forsooth they were universal axioms, 
we confess that we have entertained some misgiving as to Miss- 
M artineau's qualifications as a reasoner upon any subject. 

We may, by the way, enter our strongest and most decisive 
protest against the pernicious assertion here promulgated-— thaty 
m matters of religion, right belief can ever change, and become' 
wrong belief. We use these plain terms to avoid confusion* 
That (Ess. Faith, p. 6fi,) *' every man has a natural right not 
only to form his opinions for himself, but to change them as 
frequently as he shall believe himself led to do so'*«<-i. e. as often 
as he pleases— we admit ; but, when no change takes place in a 
fact^^no change in the evidence of a fact— that we are yet to 
change our opinions upon it and *' believe rightly*' both now 
and '* twenty years hence/* we not only do not adniit, but dis<» 
tinctly and unequivocally deny. The supposition is alMurd. 
And the absurdity will be yet more evident when we consider 
that, if it be true that we may *' believe " a fact '' rightly" now, 
and in <^ twenty years" believe equally rightly, — changing our 
opinion upon the fact which remains unchanged, it certainly follows 
that two independent minds may at the same moment believe. 
differently from each other but still ** rightly **--*htM that a fact 

\n their creeds, hot no chekds."— (Ess. Faith, p. 60). Again, •• Christian liberty 
compiefaends an intir$ frmdmnfrom r^jtratnt Iti th« puhiieatimi of opinioni. To his 
own master e^ery man standeth or falleth, not onlr tn the formation of his opinionsf 
but in the uH be makes of them wlien formed.*' — (Ibid. p. 66), 

• •* Widely dWtrent versions of this (the Apostles') Creed are used In the Catholic 
Cboreh and the Church of EoglaBd.'*— (ibid. p. Sfi). We have now before as a copy 
of the Roman Catholic ** first Catechism, published for the ule ni the London District|. 
printed by Keating^ Brown & Co. printers to the Right Reverend the Vicars Apostolic." 
l^e copy is therefore one of anthority. The Apostles' Creed is contuined inlt-^and 
t^ mily differenca in this, ffom that of the Church of Englandi ais terfo// via. tbe word 
'^Crta^^h used fo»"M«Jk«r," **arm"(ot "rw»," "«its,'*for "sittftfc*" and "Wwitf.** 
for *' quick:' 

f lliese luriioa are fair emit. 
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may at the same time be true and false. Miss Marttneau ac- 
knowledges — (we allude to this lest we should appear to state 
her argument unfairly) — that she expects no new dispensation, 
and that as much evidence is possessed for the truth of religion 
as it is possible to adduce — and, notwithstanding, she makes the 
assertion referred ^o. It is true, however, that she provides a 
loop-hole of escape — by some jargon about the '' expansive ten- 
dency*' (p. 63) " of the eternal principles of Christianity." How 
ffir this will aid her, it is surely needless to discuss. 

While then we rejoice in the heartfelt conviction that, by the 
grace of God preventing and co-operating with us, our belief in 
the Gospel shall remain firm and unshaken as the rock whereon 
it is founded — while we praise God that millions have gone on 
their way rejoicing, inasmuch as they '* knew on whom they had 
believed" — while we reject the gross and dangerous fallacy, that 
our present ''right belief" can ever be shaken, or, according to 
modern fantasies, be reformed, in order that it may be as it were 
more right — we hail this authoritative assertion of the authoress, 
as an acknowledgment of the total and wretched insufficiency of 
Uuitarianism. Based as it is upon the sandy foundation of human 
opinion, and despondently anticipating that all its ^' belief," no 
matter bow *' right," all its convictions, no matter how true, may 
soon prove a delusive phantom, yea, that it *^ may have taken a lie 
in its right hand," — how deficient must such a system be to guide 
in perplexity, to comfort in adversity, to instruct or to warn in any 
season or circumstance of human life. To«day's faith may be 
to*morrow's falsehood. Men may die to-day in the ** right be- 
lief," as they trust, and when a score of years shall have passed, 
the survivors may know, by the rising we suppose of some second 
sun, that they died in error and mistake, and that they too may 
likewise make shipwreck of their faith. Embark then in the dark 
and stormy sea of Unitarianism, and if the stars shine, trust them 
not — if the moon gives her light, heed it not, all is treachery — , 
beacons are but wandering meteors ; your only pilot is a syren, 
your only land-marks Scylla and Charybdis — uncertainty, distrust, 
and despair await you on every side. 

The " Devotional Exercises" <;laim our earliest notice, as they 
were the first of these publications which issued from the press. 
The work appeared in 1823, and has been so favourably received 
'' by the class for whom it is intended," as actually in the course 
of " wine years" to have run through two editions, and to have 
entered upon a tliird. 

In the preface the authoress announces that '^ in the preface 
to the first edition, dated 1823, the following words occur: 
' being yet young, I have a vivid remembrance of the ideas and 
feelings on devotional subjects which, in early jouth^ I found to 
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be the most impressive, and to excite the most powerful emotions^ 
and which are by no means the same ideas and feelings which 
produce those effects at a more advanced age/' We presume 
that every one has made the same discovery, which, in fact, 
amounts to this, that as children we thought and felt as children, 
and that in manhood we think and feel as men, both on devotional 
and all other subjects. But does it follow because our *' ideas 
and feelings were much ifUerested in early youth, that either 
they were correct, or that the ** powerful emotions" excited by 
them were beneficial i Nay, on the contrary, Miss Martineau 
tells us elsewhere (Essent. Fa. p. 9, 1. 9,) '^ that our first notions 
of a God are low and earthly ;" and ^at even when we have 
advanced beyond these first notions our conceptions are still 
*^ gross," and in the very volume before us she makes the hacknied 
yet triie remark, (Dev. Ex. p. 36, 1. 1,) '' it is too common for the 
young, while in the possession of health, to forget*' their real 
condition. Now we, *^ possessing these remembrancer," would, 
therefore, endeavour to instil into the young, not the ideas and 
feelings which excited in ourselves powerful indeed, but '' low 
and earthly" emotions, but those purer and nobler principles 
which should educate them * in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord/' Not so our authoress ; — she, it appears, will still 
suffer the young to entertain ^^ low and earthly," and ^' gross" 
conceptions on devotional subjects. But that we may not 
appear to misinterpret her, we quote the passage immediately 
and continuously following the beginning of the preface, on which 
we have commented. ** Possessing these remembrances I must 
believe that the young are best fitted to write for the young in 
most cases where the feelings and affections are concerned (!!!) 
and therefore I have written down the thoughts which used to 
present themselves in a natural train of reflection, and the 
prayers which I have been accustomed to form, under the 
guidance of able teachers, for my own use/' We have yet a 
word to add on this extraordinary passage. We are told ^' that the 
young are best fitted to write for the young ;" and that, therefore. 
Miss Martineau, yet young, writes down all the reflections 
which naturally arose, and the prayers which fill this volume, and 
which according to her own argument, and for the sake of her 
own hypothesis, of course, were composed by herself— in. all 
the fervour of youthful devotion, and under the most ^' powerful 
emotions." Oh I no! Away with such romance! they were 
formed ^* under the guidance of able teachers." We 
are sure that we need not add a syllable on the subject of the 
young writing foe the young. We should not indeed have 
thus noticed this ^^ youthful opinion," (pref.) nay, we should 
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conoladed that it, like other '^ idem nod feelingt/* iHiieh, 
however ** impreaaive" id youth, are toroe^bat absurd in man- 
hood, had been' '* put away'' me a << childish thing :" but as Miss 
,Martineau in womanhood still cherishes and maintains the whims 
,of girlhood, and in 1833 is '* convinced" of the soundness of b^ 
V youthful opinions" of 1623, we have felt leas delicacy in ad- 
verting to the inconsistency of the staid and matured woman, than 
in cmshing the natural hopes of the conceited girl to be thought 
m bas-bleu. It is somewhat remarkable, that while our authoress 
protests that she '< dare not-* alter or amend theae her youtbfirf 
reflections, or as she more correctly terms them ^^ eiercises f 
she yet should dare to substitute the '' essay" of the preaent for 
the *' treatise" of the former editions. She acknowledges that 
the treatise, which doubtless she thought, she ^^ believed rigbtly^'^ 
to be *^ fitted for the young," could not now be puMished 
either ^' with satisfaction to herself," or '^ with advsintage to her 
readers." Without having seen the paper in question, wo are 
quite willing to believe that it is not ^^ tit for the pubUo eye"-^ 
we doubt not also but that another ^^ nine years" will produce 
a similar revulmon in Miss Martineau's mind, and a similar 
auppression of the present ^* essay," and, in process of time, 
that all the present race of MSS«, which our authoress, with a 
parent'^ fond partiality, now believes to be immortal, will 
^' shuffle off this mortal coil," and return unto the place whence 
they came, *^ to the satisfaction of" the authoress, and *^ to the 
advantage" of the world ; all this, We doubt not, and, moreover, we 
auspect that Miss Martineau, keeping the dramatist's advice in mindj 

" O Demea 
Istuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes modo*$t, 
Vldere ; sad etiam ills, quwfutura iunt 
Prospkere,^^*' Terent. Adelpb* Act. 3, sc, 3. 

is hereby shrewdly providing for some probable apostacy from her 
present published opinion. We have been detained so long by 
this teeming preface, that we can take but a cursory glance at the 
remainder of the book. 

Of all the subjects upon which tlieleaming and piety of menhave 
been employed, it is smgular that when engaged on Prayer their 
talents should have failed to produce generally satisfactory results. 
Connected indeed as this duty is with all we do, and hope, and 
fear — associated with all the daily vicissitudes of life — ^and inter- 
woven with all the relations of men — in their social, moral, and 
religious capacity : there seems to be, as it were, ^^ an antece- 
dent probability" that pious men need but to transcribe their own 
individual thoughts and aspirations, in order to meet the nece»- 
iitias of others in like condition. But we have nevertheless felt coif 
tinued disappointment at the insulfficiency of even the best pro- 
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ductioRfl upon it. The '^prayera" of many writera of the haft 
two centuriesy and of our times also, are doubtleaa eicelient 
compositions, (we are not speaking of style,) and, indeed, 
beyond our feeble praise ; but very few of these, — if we may 
venture, without incurring the charge of vanity or presumption, 
to give an opinion in such presence, — seem to us altogether 
adapted for the general use of a family. If some of the earlier 
authors are too sublime and spiritual for any place and season, 
but the complete privacy of the closet, we have thought that 
some later writers, although breathing a high strain of piety, do 
not rise sufficiently above our earth to avoid the contact of too 
familiar associations. Whenever then a new publication on the 
subject of prayer has been announced, we have looked for its 
appearance with earnest expectation — yet not very sanguine in 
the anticipation of success, when such predecessors had failed. 
With regard to the volume before us, our lowest expectations 
are disappointed, and we sincerely confess that we lament its 
publication— not from any party spirit, or from any fear that it 
will injure the Trinitarian doctrine^ — but because it is calculated 
to mislead the young and unwary^ to cheat them into a wretched 
and delusive belief of their own strength, and, by the repeated use 
of the terms '' worth'' and '^ worthy" to render them Pharisaical 
«— in a word, to make them, as mortal beings, forget the relation- 
ship which they bear to God, — and, as Christians, lose sight of 
both the doctrines and the practice of Christianity. 
. We give the following prayer as a specimen of the tone which^ 
prevails throughout the work. It will be seen that while there 
IS an absence of confession of sm — there is a notion, ever 
present, that a being may have worth and merit in the eyes of his 
Maker. It cannot be necessary to show how utterly irrecon- 
cileable such a fantasy is with that humility and renunciation of 
self, . inculcated by the Gospel. .But it must not be forgotten 
that Unitarianism does and must necessarily foster the idea of 
.human desert. Rejecting the meritorious sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ — cutting away this grand corner-stone of Christianity,-^ 
on what can it depend but the firail reed of. its own works i 

*' PaAYBa. — FaiDAY Morning. 
*^ O God^ my heavenly Father, and my almighty Protector t again at 
the return, of day, are my thanksgivings due unto thee for thy watchful 
care during the hours of darkness. 1 laid me down in peace apd slept, 
for thou^ O Lord, sustaiuedst rae. I awake in health and vigour and 
my voice shall ascend unto thee in praise, and my reqewed powers shall 
be devoted to tfay service* Without tbiy protection I could not exist, 
surrounded as I am with dangers which I cannot avoid, and subject to 
evils which I cannot foresee. But I will fear no evils while thou art 
vnth me } for thou art my shepherd, and 1 shall not want any good thing. 
While I dwell on earth, thou leadest me to the green pastures, and be- 
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tide the still waters ; thou wih support me in the dark valley of the 
shadow of death ; and, if I truly seek thee, thou wilt he in heaven my 
eterual portion and everlasting light. With these animating hopes and 
promises, I will diligently strive to keep my soul from the snares of sin ; 
and may thy grace he with me, to strengthen my virtuous I'esolutions, to 
invigorate my holy desires, and to render my heart a worthy temple for 
thee to dwell in. While I reflect with gratitude on the rewards thou 
hast promised to obedience, may the awful threatenings of the gospel 
Bgainst sin make a deep impression on my soul. May I welcome all 
thy dispensations which may lead me from guilt, however painful they 
may be. Mav I remember that thy chastenings are designed to render 
me more worthy of thy love : and may this reflection lead me to bow 
myself to the stroke of sorrow, with perfect acquiescence in thy will. 
In the present season of youth, while my body and mind are in all their 
vigour, may I above all things fear to displease thee. While I am enter- 
ing on the gay scenes of a beautiful world, may the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be such as thou wilt approve ; and 
when these gay scenes no longer charm, when pain and sickness assail 
me, do thou, O Lord, support and cheer me unto the end. 

** I ofler these prayers for all thy children of mankind, as for myself. 
May the same hopes, the same consolations, be the portion of all ? may 
all acknowledge thee as the universal Father, and Jesus Chbist as the 
HESSBNGEli of good tidings, and by his exalted virtues worthy of our 
Warmest love, unceasing gratitude, and reverential obedience. 

'* Merciful Father ! I will trust in thy continued protection ; and 
desire, now and for ever, to ascribe unto thee supreme honours and 
everlasting praises. Amen." — pp. 76, 78. 

Besides the want of confession pi sin — and the introduction 
of the doctrine of human merit, (to which we have alluded,) is it 
not a fatal objection against the use of this prayer, and prayers 
like this — that Jesus Christ is described merely as ^^ the mes- 
senger of good tidings Y* Is it not teaching a child to regard 
Christ only as a man, sent like other men, prophets and teachers, 
to convey good tidings to us i Is this supplying the child with 
an '' impressive'^ idea of the Author of Salvation ? And is a 
child likely to be influenced even by ^' a powerful emotion*' when 
such is the only character in which he is ta ^^ recognize" the 
Eternal Son of God? It would be an insult to doubt what an- 
swer all but Unitarians will readily furnish to our questions. 

Again (p. 50), '' The character of Jesus Christ " has been, 
we are told, ^^ often contemplated." His meekness, his holy 
dignity, his exalted holiness, his acute sensibility for the suffer- 
ings of men, his perfect sympathy for his species, his perfect 
trust in God, his indignation against vice — are the points of '^ the 
character" which attract notice — and attract, not because they 
were practised in unrivalled perfection, but because they were 
" consistent" with each other and '^ subsisted in beautiful har- 
mony." ^' And the sentiment which always recurs is that of a4- 
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miration.'* We say that this is a degrading view of " the character 
of Jesus Christ" — we say that it is a view which will impress chil- 
dren with wrong conceptions of the Author of the Gospel — we 
say that if this delineation be true^ there have been many men who 
have reached to this standard — and that as ^^ a model" for imitation 
it does not possess claims superior to those which (p. 51) ^' the 
characters of the Apostles " fairly may prefer — nay, it is in other 
passages placed on a level with them. St. Peter's virtues 
•were ** exalted/' (the term applied to Jesus Christ's,) — his " hu- 
mility" was ^' great," (a term not applied to Jesus Christ,) — and 
his virtue again said to be '^ intrepid/' (p. 24) — and his character 
is to be honoured with all *' reverence and admiration," (p. 25). 
John's character *^ abounded" in meekness, gentleness, and bene- 
volence; *' he inculcated and practised the love of God and of 
mankind." St. Paul's powers of mind were " vast" — he/* never 
shrank from trials the most hard for human nature to endure." 
(p. 51.) — The authoress bids herself dwell on the virtues of these 
great men (p. 26) till she becomes animated in some d^ree by 
their spirit. *' Let me endeavour/' she continues, " to acquire 
the fervour and earnestness of Peter, the meekness and benevolence 
of John, the stedfast 'faith and universal charity of Paul ; and 
then,* and not till then, shall I have duly profited by the glorious 
revelation with which God has blessed me." Here then, with 
the exception of the term " holy jdignity," the same virtues are 
attributed to the Apostles as to Jesus Christ, the same emotions 
are excited by the contemplation of character, and the same 
honours are to be paid to them as to Jesus. Again, the Author 
of the Gospel (we use this expression instead of those we are 
in the habit of ascribing to Jesus Christ, for the sake of occu- 
pying neutral ground, as we are not exposing the peculiar dogmas 
of Unitarians, but showing that, independently of Unitariauism, 
this book is calculated to mislead the young; the point we are 
now pressing is, that the character of Jesus Christ is not repre- 
sented as a higher character — even as a mere mail's — than that 
of others, and therefore that the child, for whom the book is 
intended, is covertly led to take a very degrading estimate of the 
*' model" by which he is to walk) — the Author of the Gospel 
is described (p. 19,) as "Jesus who died for us;" this, surely, some 
man may say, is describing Christ truly — and so it seems, but what 
is thefact^ the Apostles are described as doing the same thing ! 

* We do not interrupt the thread of the argument to advert to the use which Miss 
Martineau conceives to be made of the glorious revelation with which God has blessed 
us— but we may here point out, that to copy the characlen of the Apostles is, accord- 
ing to tins new light, to " duly profit'* by the New Testament. As for the doctrines of 
the Gospel, we must do her the justice to acknowledge, that she declares^ thiy are to 
be learned from what Christ did, and not from what he 9aid,— -pp, 1}9, 120. 

NO. XXYIl. — JVLY, 1833, M 
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— ^^ Je^us who died for us — or those holy men who offered ikeir 
lives |o secure the richest and best blessings to mankind." (p. 19.) 
Is thi# or is it not — to lose sight of the doctrines of Christianity^ 
nay, of Unilarian Christianity y if for a moment so monstrous 
an anomaly, so glaring a misnpmer may for the sake of argument 
he. admitted i 

Agsin (p. 1 1), ^^ The most powerful arguments iof the prac* 
lice of benevolence. are offered by our holy religio^i whose chief 
^id and aim is the encouragement of this virtue ; and in pro* 
portion to my advance in it, will be iny progress ip xieligioa." 
Great as the duty of benevolence unquestionably is« it is a groas 
{l^rversion of truth to say that the c/Uef end and aim of Chris*' 
tianity is to encourage it. As an evidence of our faith it is io- 
yaluable, but surely it is not to supersede faith ! And as for growtb 
in grace — or ^' progress in religion/' as the text hath it — bei^g 
gauged by the e&tent of alms-giving, the Apostle expressly de* 
dares, that any one— our authoress for instance — may practise aU 
the duties of benevolence, she may ^' give all** her '' good$ to feed 
the poor" and yet it may "profit" her " nothinq." So far 
was the Apostle from asserting that .the mere act of alms-giving,* 
(he mere practice of benevolence, was the " chief end and aim" of 
Christianity. We say, then, that in this instance the child woul4 
be misled, and would be induced to set a Pharisaical value upoi» 
the external acts of religion, and to exaggerate the value of washr 
ing the outside of the platter ; while no heed (for aught that her# 
appears) is to be paid that the inward part might not be ut^ 
washeu. Is this, oris it not, to lose sight of the spiritual practice 
of Christianity i 

The young disciple is in these pages taught to reflect that, he 
can ptlways "^/i some more ignorant than himself/^ (p. 1 7)— 
while the Apostle teaches a religion in which men are taught to 
think " others better than themselves ;" here we are taught, bjr 
reflecting on God's omnipresence, to fear him? No— rio consider 
tfiat we are ^* secure under all circumstances;" by the religion o£ 
the Apostles we are taught to '^ count not that we have appre- 
hended but to press constantly forward ;" here we are directed 
to pray that God " will render us in some measure deserving of 
his goodness ;" (p. 8) — the Author of Christianity bids us say 
'^ that when we have done ail those things that are commanded, 
we are unprofitable servants ;'' (p. 34) — here it is asserted before 
the most Holy God, ^'nothing can estrange Thee [O, God] from 
the creatures thou bast made," God himself warns us (Is. 50, 

^ Miss Martineau in this passage clearly means by benevolence, alns-givinff, Im- 
cause she subjoins the texts—" Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor/'—*' Vtvc to 
him that asketh of thwi,"— " freely ye have reoeived, freely give/' 
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V. 9t) tbtt '^ jQQr iniauitieihvfe separated between joo and your 
Gody and your sins nave kid hia face from you/' and that the 
'' face of the Lord is against them that do ^il" That passages 
like tbese^ io which the book abounds, will engender presump-* 
tioDf qaiuiot for a moment be doubted. 

We have consumed too much time already on this produc^i^ 
tion^ but we must trespass for a moment longer, to give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of the line of argument which *' able 
teachers'' have induced our young authoress to adopt, on a subr 
ject the mo^t momentous to human beings ; viz. the true cause 
of the g(ea| unhappiness which poisons the cup of the sons of 
^dam, embittering their sweetest draughts and alloying their 
purest pleasures. '' How does it happen," asks our young phi-* 
losopher (p. QO)i *^ that though Ood |{ss bestowed on every man 
a^ large share of blessings, though be has placed his rational offr 
spring in a beautifiil world created for their enjoy menti though 
Ihi ba^'^dowed them with social affections, and rendered those 
9iS^tions a source of purest pleasure, so little unalloyed happi- 
ness is found in the world t many miseries undoubtedly arise from 
causes out of the controul of man, and many from the gross* 
vices of the wicked ; but there is much unhappiness independent 
of these causes. I frequently perceive that families who are 
exempted from misfortune, who possess a competent share of 
this world's goods, and who practise no vices, yet are not at ease. 
Surely this must arise from the want of amiable dispositions. 
When all without is prosperous, there must be some menial disease 
whi^h impairs their enjoyment ; and this disease I believe to be the 
v^nt of controul aver the temper.*' The unhappiness which is 
seen to harass and disturb families, who are respectable in for- 
tune, eharaeter and conduct (for such we suppose to be Miss 
Martineau's real meaning of *^ practising no vices,") is to be traced 
tp ^^ a mental disease which is a want of controufover the temper.*^ 
That the immediate or ieeondary cause of unhappiness in such 
femtlies as these may be^ is the ungoverned teipper of an indivi- 
dual, we admit ; but Miss Martineau is confusing cause and effect 
when she says, that such want of controul of the temper is a 
mental disease. In the first place, violence of temper is the 
effect of disease, and not the disease itself. Irritability of temper 
(whicb becomes ungovernable if indulged,) is produced by phy- 
sical or artificial causes. By physical, when pain and sickness 
harass the body, which then reacts upon the mind ; by artificial, 
when offence is taken at supposed slights, or at any imputation 
of inferiority. And in the next place. Miss Martineau is wrong 
if she traces the cause to the mind only. Violence of temper has 
a deeper seat \ and springs, in truth, from some far more corrupt 
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and tainted source than mere mental disease. If Miss Martineau 
had traced an angry temper to some canker of the heart — to some 
evil of the flesh constantly warring against the spirit^ which ever 

})roduces so much misery — if she had thus attempted to account 
or the violence and irritability of temper which tells a tale of 
" carking care" and inward misery in a family '^ when all without 
is prosperous/' instead of ascribing it to some mere '^ mental 
disease" — we conceive that she would have suggested to her 
youthful readers a more just, and assuredly a more scriptural, 
cause for an effect we daily witness and daily deplore. 

In a few lines subsequent to those we have quoted, the child, 
by whose " peevish, passionate or sullen temper the comfort of 
whole families is sacrificed/' is taught to reflect — that he is there- 
fore wicked and sinful ? — no — " unhappy and ungrateful*^ The 
deep sin against God is not a subject, we suppose, for a child's 
reflection, as it is not once expressed, although certainly we must 
be candid enough to admit that the authoress condescends to 
think that religion may assist her in conquering a passionate and 
sullen temper. " Let me remember," she says, '' that the small 
trials which I meet with are no less sent by God/' than greater 
sorrow, ** and are equally intended for my good ; and therefore 
let me not be above (wonderful condescension for a meek and 
simple child,) ^' calling in my religious principles to my aid ; for 
where there is temptation, however small, their assistance will be 
necessary." Now assuredly the trials which tempt the child are no 
less strong than those which beset the man. The struggle each 
has to maintain against the common enemy is proportionate to 
their respective strength. " God will not suffer us," — man or 
child, — " to be tempted above that he is able." And surely, as vio- 
lence of temper is as great a sin as any a child can commit, the 
circumstances which tempt him to it, however trivial they may be 
to men, are as great trials as he is able to bear. And, if they 
were not so, we are sure that the effect produced in a child's 
mind, by regarding these trials as " small,' must be very far from' 
salutary. 

All these unscriptural reflections and prayers, — the notion 
of human merit, the reliance on human strength, the proud 
and haughty conceit of individual superiority, — are merely the re- 
sult of Unitarian principles, and are inseparable from the' Unita- 
rian scheme. It may be said that other passages of the book dis- 
claim all id^a of human merit, and confess that divine assistance 
is necessary. This plea cannot for a moment be admitted. Is it 
probable that a child should be able to compare and combine and 
analyse expressions and opinions occurring in different portionsi' 
and to extract from them what he is to believe, the feelings he is ta 
entertain, and the prayers he is to prefer ? And if probable that 
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he can institute this process of alchemy^ is it right that he should 
be called upon to do so ? Is it right, we repeat, that on Suo« 
day* he should look upon himself as deserving in the eyes of God, 
and on Monday^ reject upon his own proficiency in wisdom^ 
still retaining the fancy of his own desert, so long as on other days 
he cursorily acknowledges (p. 48) his unwortbiuess and demerits, 
and owns that humility is not (p. 45) promoted by " a fancied su* 
periority over others ?" Is it right that a child should thus be 
directed to enter upon '* a debtor and creditor'' account with his 
Maker, subtract deficiency from sufficiency, and hope to win 
heaven with the balance of the remainder? 

One word more as to the disingenuousness of the course purr 
sued in these devotional exercises. In case the child should be 
surprised — we mean the child of Christian, not Unitarian pa- 
rents — at the absence of the Lord's prayer from this manual ; 
three clauses are introduced to lull him to rest; — in case he should 
be surprised that these (must we say?) prayers, conclude without 
an acknowledgment of Christ's merits as the cause of their 
acceptance with God '^ four prayers, (pp. 14, 28, 57,91,) and 
four only are made to conclude thus : — (p. 14) •* I ask all in 
the name and as the disciple of thy Son Jesus Christ, through 
whom I would ascribe^' [would not do] '* unto thee,"&c. — (p. 28.) 
*' In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I would ascribe unto 
thee supreme honours," &c. — (p. 57.) " I ask all in the name 
and as the disciple of thy Son Jesus Christ, through whom I would 
ascribe unto thee," &c. — (p. 91.) *' In his {Christ's) name 
and as his Disciple, maj/ I ever, with sincere humility and love, 
ascribe unto thee," &.c. Thus is the child cheated into a belief 
that for Christ* s sake he is praying God to hear him; we say de- 
liberately "cheated," because it is the Unitarian gloss alone that 
implies no recognition of the Atonement when the expressions, 
" in the name'' and " our Lord'' are used. But still more. Miss 
Martineau speaks '* of the glad tidings of salvation," (p. 96,) — of 
*' the Lord Jesus," (p. 90,)— of her '* blessed Saviour," (p. 84,) — of 
•' Jesus the mediator of the new covenant,'* (p. 83,) — of *' him who 
died that he might redeem us from all iniquity," (p. 80,^— of " him 
(Christ) " who hath rescued us from the power (fsin,'*{p. 81,)— -of 
'* Jesus Christ the messenger of good tidings^' (p. 77,) — of " him 
(Christ) " who was the means of leading them to life eternal^' (P*?^*) 
— of him V who led captimty captive,"(p. 73,) who broke the bondt 
of death, who bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, who vfas 
stricken for our transgressions, and by whose stripes we are 
healed f — of him who "/or me as well as for my brethren of man- 

« Sunday's prayer. t Monday's EeflectioDSi p. 17* 
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kind did lay down hh life, (p. 73,)i^rf *• tl* htif JiBM«» th^ 

Son of Godi"* (p. 68,)— of him (Christ) who is " the captain 
of' our salvation,** (p. 56,) — of him " who died for me that 1 
might gain entrance into that happy state,'* (p. 38,) — of " our 
glorified Master/* (p. 34) — of " Christ Jesus our Lord,*' of his 
Son Jesus Christ " being sent into the woHd to reclaim 
them from sin/' — Miss Martineau uses all these eiLpressions^ 
^hich we, and all who profess Christianity (of course iHre include 
not tJriitarians) believe, and have from childhood believed to be 
declaratory of the Divinity and Atonement and Mediation of the 
*' great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ;" she uses these ex- 
pressions, we say, disingenuously and deceitfully, becailsie there 
is no caution that nothing in the shape of such Divinity^ Atonement 
and Mediation is intended by them, because there is no limitsktion 
as to the sense in which these terms are here to be used and un- 
derstood, and because the mass of the readers^ if not Unitarians, 
will assuredly use them in a sense different from that which^ we 
know ftom other sources, the authoress intends. 

There is hot a page in these " Devotional Exercises" on which 
We might noi have commetited ; but on them we close our re- 
marks with the following observations made by one whose au- 
thority Miss Martineau will not be inclined to dispute, especially 
on the subject of ** the young writing for the young/* (Devo- 
tional Exercises, p. 52.) " I perceive that it is not always right 
to speak the whole of what I feel and think ; but much more 
wrong is it to give, as my own, opinions which I have never exa- 
amined, and of the good or bad tendency of which lam therefore 
ignorant, but for the consequences of which [make myself respon^ 
sible by promulgating them. Many young persons are led into 
this more fhan error — this sin — by the love of talking ; but inanity 
has often h large share in it also, by prompting them to display an 
imagined acnteness of reasoning or talent in argument*' 

We cannot omit to notice one or two passages in the *' Guide 
to the Study of the Scriptures" — an Essay substituted for the 
** treatise" of former editions. It is eminently calculated, we do 
hot say designed J to diminish the reverence which has been 
hitherto so justly and so generally paid to the Word of God, 
and which we are now (p. 103) told has partaken of " a large 
mixture of superstition/* It is to be borne in niind that this 
essay is written for " young persons ;" and, therefore, no argu- 
ments and expressions should be used, which, however unde- 
signedly on the part of the writer, might yet produce wrong 
impressions in the youthful and inexperienced reader. That this 

♦ The authoress here actually iises the capital letter to llift word Son, thereby seenf- 
ing to imply a distinction between him ** as the Son" and us as sons. 
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essay is, to say the least, gailty of transgressing this obvious rule, 
and is therefore unfitted '^ for those for Mrhom it is intended,** 
will be proved by the following passages. 

*' Among the multitude of Bible readers in this Christian country, it 
is a rare thing to meet with one who is well acqoainted with the Holy 
Scriptares. There are many whd can quote texts in support of their 
religious opinions i many who can relate parables to children ; many 
who can instruct those around them in the moral teachings of the mes- 
sengers of Qod ) and very many no doubt, who can at any time call to 
mind passages which carry in them reproof of sin^ encouragement to 
▼irtaons eftbrts, and consolation under sickness and sorrow. Many 
children learn out of the Bible from day to day ; their parents listen 
from week to week to what is read or expoundea in places of worship ; 
Bnd the aged are often seen poring over the holy book in the intervals of 
their daily employments, and heard to repeat favourite passages out of 
it, when eye-sight fails, or during sleepless portions of the night. Yet 
among all these there may be little real knmoledge of the volume so 
touch studied ; and that there actually is little knowledge is proved by 
the difficulty of finding any persons but those who have been bred to 
theology as a profession who can give any clear account of what the 
Bible is, who wrote it, for what purpose the various parts were prepared, 
«t what tiroes they were written, what is the comparative value of dif* 
ferent portions, what makes some passages obscure and others strange, 
and all extremely unlike any other book commonly read." — p. 99. 

Now what will be the natural result in a child, or young per* 
aon's mind from finding that all this knowledge is not the *^ real 
knowledge^' of the Bible \ He will set but a little value on all 
that he has hitherto learnt ; all this he will uo longer regard as 
making up the sum of the '' real knowledge," which, by th^ 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, will make him *' wise unto salvation ;** 
after finding that his guide (a blind leader of the blind), thus rejects 
what he has, ignorantly and superstitiously it seems, estimated so 
highly — he will be perplexed, bewildered, and lost. Still anxious 
however for some clue which may extricate him from the laby- 
rinth, still fearfully anxious for truth, he turns to his guide, who 
tells him that 

*' The first thing to be learned is what the Bible is 5 and this may be 
ascertained from the Bible itself, together with a few helps which arc 
within almost every body's reach. 

" It will be seen that the Bible, with the exception of n few chapters 
at the beginning of Genesis, relates to a particular nation, the Jews, 
who took their rise from Abraham. The brief history from the creation 
to the time of Abraham is a mere introduction to the account of thi 
peculiar people toho sprang from him. The next step is to discover 
what the books of the Bible are, and who wrote them. The historical 
ones nay be inst picked out ; and if read with the saine kind of atien- 
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tiouiiS other histories, they will be found Dearly as plain, and marvelr 
lously interesting." — p. JOS. 

'• Supposing that some clear ideas of the history, chronology, and 
geography of the Hebrew nation and their country has been obtained 
while pursuing the last-mentioned object, a new and interesting one may 
be found in discovering the meaning of whatever customs seem strange, 
^nd whatever natural productions remarkable, in Jndea. These are 
things which cannot be learned entirely from the Scriptures themselves -, 
but there are many books that teach more or less of them, and friends 
enough, it is to be hoped, near the reader who can satisfy his inquiries, or 
put him in the way of satisfying himself. When he has once learned a 
new circumstance, he may search for as many passages as it may explain. 
As one tri 6 ing instance ; — when he knows how it was the custom of the 
Jews to place themselves at meals, he may look for all the narratives in 
the Bible which relate to what happened at such times. It may pos? 
sibly surprise him to find how much light is thrown upon obscure pas* 
sages by this one piece of information. He will be able to imagine the 
3cene when Joseph's brothers ate before him 3 in the house of Saul 
when David had disappeared from his place ; at the feast of Cana ; in 
ihe abode of Simon, when one stood at the feet of Jesus, behind him, 
weeping ; at the supper, when the beloved disciple lay in the bosotn of 
Jesus ; and on various occasions mentioned in the Acts when the dis- 
ciples met at table. When he has informed himself how the worship 
of the synagogue was performed, the reader will be struck with admira- 
tion, instead of perplexed at the accounts of whatever was done by 
Christ in the synagogues, either in the way of miracles or preaching. 
The narrative (in the fourth chapter of Luke) of his ministration in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, of his receiving the book, or scroll, and stand- 
ing up to read, closing or rolling it up when he had read, and sitting 
down to address the worshippers 3 his delivering the book to the '* minis- 
ter,'* and. taking upon him, — stranger as he was and not known to be 
authoriased, — to preach ; — all this will be no longer incomprehensible, 
or supposed to be a violation of the usual rule. The performing of 
miracles in places of worship, and what the apostles did and suffered on 
similar occasions, will appear in a new light when the customs con- 
nected with the synagogue are understood- Much, very much more is 
made clear by what may be known concerning the temple ; and also 
respecting the dwellings of the Jews, their furniture and dress, their oc- 
cupations, their administration of justice, their modes of celebrating 
births, marriages, and funerals, &c. With this, may proceed an inquiry 
into the natural productions of the countiy. Previous to such an inquiry 
no one would have an idea how much is lost by ignorance of the habits 
of the camel and the stork, the locust and the quail, the scorpion and the 
ostrich. There is frequent reference to perfumes and spices, to .forest 
trees, shrubs and flowers, to vicissitudes of season and climate, on which 
the whole meaning of a saying, the entire significance of an incidei^t, 
may depend.** — pp. 110, 111. 

It has been seen that Miss Martineau asserts, that to have such 
an Bc<:urate acquaintance with Holy Writ as to b^ able to ** quote 
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texts in support'^ of your ** religious opinions/' i. e. your faiths 
to have been instructed in the '^ moral teachings/' — i. e. your 
practice, — to bear in mind in the hours of trial and temptations, 
of trouble and affliction^ the many passages which convey reproof 
of sin, encouragement to virtuei and consolation in sorrow — nay 
more^ to make the Bible your daily study — Miss Martineau 
asserts all this not to be the *' real knowledge" of the Scripture. 
Surely then the passages we have last cited, and the studies 
contained in them, will give us this '^ real knowledge." No — 
hear our authoress, whose following words it will be unfair to 
omit, '^ we cannot too strongly insist on the consideration that 
the investigations we have recommended are but preparatory to 
the all-important research into the truth which God has given to 
be our guide through life, and the exponent of his will/* — p. 116. 
Now« we ask, of what avail are these preparatory investiga- 
tionsj when without them '' the multitude of Bible-readers in 
this Christian country," have already made '^ the all-important 
research into the truth which God nas given to be our guide 
through life, and the exponent of his will ?" Of what avail, we 
repeat, is it — first to pronounce that the knowledge possessed 
by the multitude of Bible readers, which enables them, as we 
have observed, to maintain their faith — to know — yes, and to 
practise their duty, is not the real knowledge ; and then to supply 
rules for learning the history, chronology, geography, and 
customs of the Bible — which yet are not the real knowledge but 
only PK£PARATORY to the research into the truth alreadif ob^ 
tained zcithout them ? Of what avail is it to tell the child (p. iOo,) 
that he *' may comprehend what meekness, mercy, purity, and 
peacefulness are, and how certainly they are blessed** — that his 
*^ ideas of the purpose of Christ's instructions in this discourse, 
(the Sermon on the Mount) can scarcely fail of being generally 
correct/' and yet that " over the whole there will be a strangeness 
and a mystery," which is the '' product of the readers ignorance?'* 
Taking the instance given (the Sermon on the Mount), we say, 
that, if a child comprehends (as Miss Martineau allows he may) 
what mercy, and the other Christian graces are, and that Divine 
blessing is certainly attendant upon them, and eutertians (as 
again it is allowed he may) generally correct ideas of Christ's 
purposes in the discourse, he comprehends what it is necessary 
for him to know. And if to know " what is meant by com- 
parisons of salt, lighted candles/' (p. 10.3,) be after all but a 
preparatory investigation, (and only useful as it is so) to his com- 
prehension of what he already and without that investigation 
comprehends (viz. " what mercy, &c. are"), then the child^i 
mind is superfluously and needlessly burdened. 
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When the young student in involved in aH this contradiction 
and perplexity — the result trill be^ that^ instead of flying to the 
"Well of Holy Scripture, as containing the waters of eternal life, 
and as being ** profitable for doctrine, for reproof,' for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness** — he will rather regard the Bible 
as a manual of merely ^* entertaining and useful learning/' 

To any other but a child's mind the inference would be, that 
Miss Martineau has overstated the case, has used the expression 

real knowledge/' in an equivocal sense, and has thus left '' the 
door open/' unintentionally we would hope, to a derogation from 
the authority of the sacred writings as a spiritual guide and 
teacher. 

We may remark upon some information conveyed in p. 107, 
Iks another instance of the covert and disingenuous method 
adopted by the Unitarian school, for the purpose of propa- 
gating by stealth, dogmas, and opinions which will not stand the 
test of open argument. '' The knowledge which is necessary to 
a full understanding of the Sermon on the Mount/' insinuates 
our guide, " will render intelligible almost the whole of what 
now confuses a large proportion of readers, and alarms others. 
Any portion of that knowledge wilt explain something in every 
book of Scripture ; and it is knowledge which is within the 
reach of all, if they were but aware of it/' So Said and insi* 
nuated,in perhaps rather stronger language, a writer, who ^' in the 
garb of," we are grieved to say, " a minister of the Established 
Church," presented his readers with '* the very essence of Soci- 
Jiianism/'* That writer was Mr. Fellowes — the author (strange 
coincidenice ! of which, of course. Miss Martineau was wholly 
unaware,) of — not a Guide to the study of Scripture, but of *' a 
Guide to Immortality. Mr. Fellowes asserted that our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount, " contains a summary of every thing 
'which it is necessary to believe or to practise. f To Miss Martineau 
\i4io thus uses Mr. Fellowes' assertion in words, somewhat 
diluted, but equally expressive, and who thus would make the 
child look upon the Gospel as a mere code of morals, t)r rather 
to the child about to be beguiled of his faith, we will speak in 
the language of an author whose name and arguments we fear 
are peculiarly distasteful to Miss Martineau. For using them we 
ought therefore to apologize to her. But being more tender of 
the everlasting welfare " of those for whom the work is intended," 
than nice about bandying points of compliment. We proceed to 
quote a portion of Archbishop Magee*s remark upoii Mr. Fel- 
lowes. " Surely the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
&nd the Redemption/^ — " are not to be found comprised Vk thife 

• Magee on the Atonement, vol. «, p. Sft7. t Anti-CaliriniBti p, S3. 

X Atonement, toI* t, p. 527. 
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tains to be ** a summarv of every thing, which it is necessary to 
believe or practise.'* Whether Miss Martineau so strongly re- 
commends the Sermon on the Mount, because these doctrines 
are not therein contained^ we will now leave any honest man to 
decide. 

A similar endeavour to delude the unwary child into first, a 
iV>rgetfulness, and then a disbeliief of the scheme of salvattoii, 
occurs in two passages, which, although extracted before, cannot 
in this place be omitted : '' It will be seen (p. 108,) that the 
BiUe, with the exception of a few chapters at the beginning of 
Geiiesis, relates to a particular nation, the Jews, who took 
their rise from Abraham. The brief history from the creation to 
time of Abrahani is a mere introduction to the account of the 
peculiar people who sprang from him." Is this the method by 
which our children are to foe guided to the study of the Scrip* 
tures i is this teaching them (p. 108) '' what the Bible is ?** V¥e 
can designate this insidious passage as nothing but a deliberate 
Buppresston of the truth. These *' f^w chapters at the begin- 
ning of Genesis," for the bare mention of which we suppose 
Miss Martineau will claim the merit of itlgenuousness, contain that 
knowledge, without which the whole of the remainder of Scripture 
would be involved in inextricable mystery. The doctrine of man's 
original innocence and fall, the promise of a spiritual Saviour, who 
was to cleanse from sin, and save from everlasting death — the insti- 
tution of sacrifice — the destruction of the world for sin—do these 
solemn matters bear so little relation to a '^ real knowledge" of 
Scripture, as to be passed over with no more notice than that 
they are " a mere introduction" to the history of the Jews ? But 
for these facts-^but for the doctrine contained in them — the 
Jewish dispensation would never have been— but for " the brief 
history from the creation to the lime of Abraham," thus con- 
temptuously slurred over, the history of the Jews need nevel* to 
have been recorded : — the Jewish dispensation being but a sub' 
ordinate part of the mighty scheme of redemption, to which it 
bears the relation of a particular to a universal, of a pari to the 
whole* ^' Wise in their generation" are these falsifiers of Holy 
Writ. Remove from the fabric of revelation, the doctrine of the 
Fall, of the Promise of Christ Jesus the Saviour> and the super- 
structure will " nod to its fall," and of it " not one stone will 
be left upon another." The Unitarian knows this, and therefoi'e 
'* wisely" strives to withdraw that portion of God's word from 
her pupil's attention and observation. 

The following passages are all we shall quote — which will fully 
support the character we take leave to affix to this treacherous 
" guide." 
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*' It is cammtmly supposed that the doctrines of Christianity are to be 
looked for in the discourses only of Jesus and his followers, and the 
morals of Christianity in the form of direct precepts. Misled by this 
supposition, multitades go through life with those confused notions of 
what they are to believe^ which cannot but arise out of an adoption of 
human explanations of the gospel, and a forced application of discourses 
designed to be no more than comments on doctrine which wais to be 
learned in a very different manner. The same is the case with Chris- 
tian morals : the common method of studying them being to look for 
them only in the form of direct precepts. Various^ beautiful and rich as 
are the precepts of Jesus, they neither convey, nor were intended to 
convey, more than a smaUpart of his instructions respecting the forma- 
tion of the Christian character. Instead of its being enough to learn 
texts day by day, till every word recorded as spoken by Jesus is fixed in 
the memory, this practice (good as far as it goes) proceeds but a very 
small way towards giving an acquaintance with those principles which 
formed the character of Christ to its moral perfection. To prove this, 
let any one copy out and arrange as he vnll, all that he can find said in 
the New Testament about the nature and character of God, and his 
purposes in sending Christ into the world; and he will have but little 
that he could form into a profession of faith. Let any one copy out and 
arrange as he will, all that he can find said in the Neiv Testament re- 
specting the duty of man, and he will have very scanty and imperfect 
materials for the formation of a rule of duty. Many virtues and many 
vices are not mentioned at all ; some arc mentioned only incidentally, and 
there is no attempt at arranging them in their proper order." — " A 
future life had been hitherto speculated on and hoped for ; but it was 
not known with any certainty that there was one till Christ was raised 
from the dead. He alluded to it frequently in his discourses, and his 
followers afterwards enlarged eloquently upon it : but the truth was r^* 
vealed in the manner most unquestionable and most certain not to be 
misunderstood 5 by Christ himself being made to enter on a life after 
death, in the presence of many witnesses. In this case, the doctrine is to 
be learned from the fact, and confirmed by the discourses, rather than 
learned from the discourses alone. In like manner, the acts which he 
did, and the things which he suffered, teach us what his powers ^d his 
office were 5 and the results which have followed inform us what was 
the purpose of God in sending him into the world. We are glad of any 
light cast upon these subjects by, the words of Jesus 5 but the facts are, 
and were designed to be, our best instructors, the sources of our most 
complete knowledge. The facts of the gospel are, then, what we must 
study in order to learn Christian doctrine. We must ascertain and 
reason upon all that took place, and ascertain what state the world was 
in when Christ came, and how his coming operated upon the world ; and 
thence discover what we are to believe respecting the designs and work- 
ings of Providence in giving to man this new religion. 

*' No system of morals was ever made so perfect as the character of 
Christ. Rules which are written down may be misunderstood by some ; 
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Ihey may not suit the circumstances of others ; and they will lose moch 
of their use and beauty as ages ftM on» aiid knowledge increases.''*^- 
pp. 118-9. 

On these passages our remarks shall be brief, as we trust they 
will be decisive on the point, that this work is altogether, 
and in every particular unfitted for the young ; although we give 
the authoress credit for no slight talent and ingenuity in her at- 
tempt to foist Unitarianism upon the unwary, by extolling, as she 
certainly does, the moral character of our blessed Lord, while 
she suppresses or misrepresents the doctrines he came to teach. 
We accept her challenge, and copy not ^^ all," but. only npari of 
what we find *' said^* in the New Testament about the nature and 
character '' of God, and his purposes in sending Christ into the 
world,'' and despite the gross misrepresentation of the '* guide/' 
we know that we shall have in it much that we '' can form into a 
profession of faith." Again, we accept her challenge, and will 
'^ copy out*' only a part of what is ** said in the New Testament, 
respecting theduty of man," and despite the gross misrepresentation 
of the ** guide" we know that we shall have not " imperfect 
materials for the formation of a rule of dut^." To the proof; 
for '* the nature of God ;" we quote, " God is a spirit,** John 6, 
94 ; — for *' the character of God," we quote, " God is true/' 
John's, 33—" the Godof peace/' Heb. 13, 20—" God is a consum- 
ingfre/' Heb. 12, 29—" God the Judge of all/' Heb. 12, 23— 
" the living God," Heb. 10,31—" the most Hi^h God/' Mark 5, 
7—" there is but one God," 1 Cor. 8, 6—" with God all things 
are possible," Mat. 19^ 26 — " he that built all things is God/' 
Heb. 3, 4 — " God is light/' 1 John 1, 5 — " there is none good 
but one, that is God," Matt. 19, 17—" Holy Father," I John 17, 
1 1 — ^" the King eternal, immortal, invisible/' 1 John 1, 17; — for 
the doctrine of the Triune Godhead, we refer to the words of 
our Lord in the Baptismal form. Matt. 28, 19 — to the words of 
the Apostles in the form of Benediction, 2 Cor. 13; — for the 
purposes of God in sending Christ into the world — we quote, 
" God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believed on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into (he world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved/' John 5, 16 — " through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins/' Rom. 3, 24, 25. For " the duty of man" — and for " mate- 
rials for the formation of a rule of duty" — to what source can we 
so well refer as to Him who taught "with authority?" — we 
quote then what we find " said" by the Ipca^nate God to one 
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who came unto Him ** timpting Him." <« Jesus said untb 
htro, * Thou shah lave ike Lord thy God with aU thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,' This is the first 
and great comqiaUdtaeiit. And me tecond is likei unto it, 
' Thou shalt l(^K thy neishhovtr M thyself.* Oa these two 
commandments hang ail the Law and the Prophets/^ — Matt, 
nil, d7» 38, 39* And if perchance Miss Martineau would know 
in what epirit these commandments should be kept« we do not 
know that we caii refer her« of alipersom, to a better authori^ 
and rule than the Sermon on the Mount. We have, we trust, 
ffd^eined the pledge which we gave when we took up the gauntf- 
M; and have shown, as we believe three-rfourths of the children 
in out^ schools could have shown, that the hardy assertions ha-* 
warded in the passage quoted above, are deititute of truth. The 
appearance-— 'Und surely we are justified in using the term a]»* 
pearanee-^ai candour which pervades the whole work» the hardi^ 
hood with which tb6 most unwarrantable statements are put forth, 
and the ingenuous praise of the moral duties which breathes in its 
pages, are cunning charms of rare device for winning the nnprae« 
tised eyes and hearts of the young $ who, themselves simple and 
guileless, are beguiled and fascinated by a show of frankness and 
openness in others. We have done our best to disabuse them 
of the unsuspecting confideni:e they might be inclined to place in 
their '' Guide." For the rest we 5*. believe rightly/' and we do 
not think that in a century we shall believe diiFerently, that these 
'^ Devotional Exercises" contain not •* one jot or tittle'' of devo- 
tion, that the ** reflectidnV* are unchristian, and the '* prayers" 
unscriptural. And we entreat the authoress of the '^ Guide" to 
lay to heart what was said by one ai welt versed as herself in 
Scripture to those who presumed to direct others, << Thou art 
confident that thou art thyself a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher oi 
bab^ which hast the jforn^ of knowledge and of the truth in the 
lawiip— T/u)u, therefore, which teachest another, teachest thou not 
ihyeelfV-^^om. ii. IQ, €0, 31, The work closes with a quota- 
tion from old Isaac Barrow, whose name and words are pressed 
into Urn servipe of the authoress for the purpose of illustrating 
the value and excellence of the study of the Scriptures.f We do 
not advert to the use of this great man's authority by our Unita* 

* If a fresh instance of disingenuousness were required, we might fidduce the use 
of the term ** our** which occurs constantly in the ** Guide," and is applied wiihout 
lA« itif^htest notice, Cwhich indeed would be foreign to tho authoress'^ purpose) that it 
n intended for Unitarian ^duc&tiop au4 Unitarian Sunday Schoeli, 

t ** We shall find (to use tlie words of one (Barrow) who was wont tp spe^k elo- 
qaentry of the value of Scripture truth) that * It snpplieth us with business of a most 
vonhj nature and loft j importance ; it setteth us upon doing things gr«at and noblf 
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mn g^ida# ip order to comjfJ^in that tbe passage quoted if a gar* 
bled extract,''^ oir that it is a misapplicatlsn of Dr. Barrow V 
words> which were used by himself iu reference, not to the Uufl^ 
of ScHptur^f but to the '^ p^puUar advantage" of " Religion^*-^ 
but to pflFer h^r warning and admonition in the worda of a writer 
who " 9p€aks eloqnentl]/" 90t only on " Scripture truth/' but also 
on the deference tp be paid to " Guides/ Arguing upou tb« 
authority of pastors and the submission due to them, be intro« 
daces this proviso^ " I do not mean to assert that we are obliged 
indiQerently (with an implicit faith and blind obedieuce) to belieoo 
qU that our teachers iay or to practise all they bid us ; for they are 
mw (o^utato nomirje« women) and therefore subject to error and 
sin ; they niay neglect or abuse the advantages tliey have ofhuno^ 
ing letter than others ; they may sometimes, by infrmily, by neg^ 
Ugence, by pravity, fail in performing faithfully their duty to* 
wards us; they may be Swayed by temperi be led by passidn^ be 
corrupted by ambition or avarice, so as thence to embrace and 
vent bad doctrines; we do see our pastors (gt/idlei) '' often dissent- 
ing %nd clashing among themselves, sometimes with thbmselvss^ 
so as to CHANGE anciRSTSACT THEIR OWN OPINIONS." — (J?ar« 
row*s fVorkSf vol, ii. Serm. £7, p. 225, fol. ed.) 

We have seen that in the ^' X)evotionul Exercises/' upon which 
too much of our time has been occupied, Unitariauism is left to 
work its way more by a covert advance upon the outtvorks.of 
Christianity (properly so called) than by a direct storming of the 
citadel itself. The doctrines of the Gospel are kept in abeyance, 
while the morality f although extolledj is gradually weakened* The 
value of the Holy Scriptures is depreciated, but the doctrine itself 
of the Divinity and Atonement of our Lord is not mentioned in ex« 
press terms, or even alluded to. Mention is, indeed, made of the 
'' strict unity of Jehovah/' but to the understandings of all but 
Unitarians such an expression leaves the doctrine in question ^^iq 
statu quo.'' The consummate art displayed in such a course 
must be conspicuous to all. The object of the writer was, not 
to excite alarm by any needless and premature expoii of the 

as can be; it engageth ns to free our minds from all fond conceitSi and cleanse our 
hearts frpn-all corrupt affeottons. It putteth at upon the imitation of God, and aira^ 
ing at tba retemUance of bis pcrfectians \ upon obtaining a frieiidsliip, and maiiitainini 
a correspondence with the High and Holy One.* " — 12Jg. 

• The foltowing clause, which occurs after the word *' affections" is omitted, — '* to 
curb our brutish appetitet, to tame our wild passienst to correct our perverse inclinationt, 
to conform tbe disprntians of our souls, ond the actions of our life, to the eternql lam tf- 
righteousness and goodness" Might not this omission have been caused b^ a wise fear 
in Miss Martineau that she was introducing an authority from whose words no slight 
argument might be drawn against the Unitarian notion of natural goodness of the human 
heart ? 

The passage is talsen from Sermon 3, vol. i. p. 36> fol. ed. n. Miss Martineau gives 
no ref9r9nc$ except as to the naijt9. 
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startling dogmas of her system, but to '^ prepare the way" by a series 
of ^' parallel" approaches, so that the ^'main attack" might be 
effectual and decisive. Such was our authoress' conduct while 
writing for '^ the young." But when she has to deal with men 
her tactics are altered^ and she ^' speaks like a man'* The war- 
fare is no more desultory or confined to the outposts. She calls 
in her light troops, and, '^ forming into line," brings up her heavy 
battalions, ready for the " tug of war." She is aware that '* gue- 
rilla fighting" will not do fpr the plains, and, believing that her 
'^ materiel " is in good order, prepares with a bold front for the 
charge. In a word, she acknowledges Unitarianism, and, if 
peremptory assertion were a substitute for argument and evi- 
dence, proves Unitarianism to be " primitive Christianity." Our 
limits forbid us to enter at any length into a critical review of 
these three pamphlets, which were ** prize essays" at the Unita- 
rian Association. We shall, therefore, merely remark upon those 
points which seem to require particular and immediate notice. 
The first pamphlet is addressed to Miss Martineau's ^^ Roman 
Catholic brethren,"* and invites them to join with her *' whose 
faith is called Unitarianism in investigating the origin and true 
nature of that Gpspel, which they agree in believing worthy of 
the deepest study, the most unremitting interest, *dnd the highest 
regard." The Catholics are informed that they and the Unita- 
rians agree in believing some of the truths of natural religion, and 
that the influence of Gospel principles is pervading and perpetual 
*| in ennobling every incident and in hallowing every vicissitude of 
life-T-in equalizing human emotiojis" (\), and so forth. Then with 
dramatic art our authoress effects a transition to the firmness and 
stedfastness with which the Catholics have ever clung to their 
faith, alludes to the heroism of their martyrs, and, to show how 
much in common there is between them, says, " we can refer you 
to similar examples among those who believed as we believe" — - 
an assertion to which the Catholics, perhaps, will attach some 
credit. Thus far Miss Martineau flatters herself that Unitarians 
and Catholics have mutual sympathies, but at length she arrives 
at a delicate point, which requires all her tact .to determine satis- 
factorily — the question, viz. of the deference and authority to be 
paid to Holy Writ. To refer to the original languages is difficult 
and impracticable. Recourse must, therefore, be had to transla- 
tions. The Catholics then are told very ingenuously j 

*' our*' (t. €. Unitarian and Catholic) " versions of those Scriptures are, it 
is true, not exactly alike. It appears to us that yours are^ in various minor 
and in some considerable points, less correct than our own -, but fair in- 
vestigation will settle this difference as well as, Qthers 5 and if not, such 

• Preliminary Address. 
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variations consiituie no insw^mountable hinderancc. The essential truth of 
the Gospel is not involved in any or all of those modes of erpression in 
which our respective versions of the Scriptures differ. The difficulties 
which are thus originated are of very inferior moment to those by which our 
sqHoration is perpetuated, and which depend on our application of' the spirit 
rather than our interpretation of the letter of the sacred records.** 

To such as know not the amazing intrepidity of all sceptics in 
assertion^ the passages marked by us in italics will appear, per- 
haps, of no great consequence. We must, therefore, remind them 
of a fact, which is, however, notorious enough to those who have 
had '' to contend' for the faith" against Priestley, Belsham, and 
their colleagues. The " Improved VersiotC* of the Scriptures, pub- 
lished by the Unitarians some years ago, was declared by them to 
be made on the basis of Jrchbishop Newcomers translation.* The 
Archbishop's name was used to blind those who might have sus- 
pected an Unitarian version. In almost every instance, however, 
when a text or word militated against their scepticism, and proved 
the great fact of the Divinity of our blessed Lord, the editors of 
the '' Improved Version" did not scruple to depart from Arch- 
bishop Newcome's translation, and to supply their own ** gloss." 
The editors acknowledged that occasionally — when, for instance, 
there occurred an '^ error or inaccuracy in the text, the language, 
the construction, or the sense" — they had departed from their 
model, and had '' invariably noticed such departure," ^' and given 
the primate's words in the margin." But will it be credited that 
passage after passage and word after word were changed without 
acknowledgment or notice. Archbishop Magee, in his immortal 
work on the Atonement (vol. ii. p. 16) brings forward six pas- 
sages f from the Gospels and Epistles in which the deviation 
from the primate's version occurs, and in which such deviation is 
on the side of " their predominant opinions.** We give one of 
these texts as a specimen of the fidelity of the Improved Version, 
and as a test of the credit due to Miss Martineau's audacious 
assertion, that " the essential truth of the Gospel is not involved in 
any or all of those modes of expression in which our respective 
versions of the Scriptures differ** Romans, chap. ix. verse 5 : — 
The primate translates *X2v oi Trarepe^, au) If cJv 6 X^ifo; to xara 
capxcif 6 cSv iir) ^ravTcov ©sof iuXoyijToj h§ t8j camoL^, Ajw-i^v, 
" Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh 
Christ camei who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.'* 
The Unitarians, in the " Improved Version:** — '* Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, by natural descent Christ came. God, 
who is over all, be blessed for ever." 

* See Magee, vol. ii. 

t Luke, i. 35', John, i. 12; John, iii. 13; Rom. ix, 5; 2 Cor. Tiii. 9; Heb. xii« 
25, 26. 

NO. XXVII. — JULY, 1833. N 
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Here then is a deviation — be it remembered an unacknow- 
ledged deviation — from what was professed to be the *' basis" — a 
deviation in the translation, in the punctuation, and in the sense— 
a deviation in which assuredly is involved " the essential truth of 
theGospeV* What then does Miss Martineau mean bj the strange 
misstatement in her ' Preliminary Address'^ to tlie Catholics? 
What credit will henceforward be attached to her assertions— 
we were about to say on any subject, but un<}uestionab1y on 
any subject connected with ti nitarianism ? Is it by perversion 
and misrepresentation of facts that the Catholics are to be con- 
verted ? is it thus that they are to be cajoled into an acknowledg- 
ment of the supreme authority of Holy Writ, which *' the traair 
tians of men,** now, as in other days, intend to make "of none 
effect r Had we not reason to know that " our Roman Catholic 
brethren'' regard Miss Martineau's arguments in much the same 
light as every Christian must regard them, we should much fear 
diat an insuperable obstacle would be placed in the way of their 
return to the bosoni of the True Faith. But of this we may be 
assured, that how mistaken, how erring soever in many essential 
points of the truth the Church of Rome may be, and undoubtedly 
IS— still there is little fear, while the Unitarian Controversy i» 
(htis conducted, that it will adopt the blasphemous and cheerless 
system of modern Socinianism. If the Church of Home conceives 
that Faith is not to be tested by reason, this, at least, she may 
require to be proved to her, before she yields her faith, t/ie consis- 
tency of reason with prevarication. But it may be advanced, per- 
haps, that even the translation of the text quoted does noHnvolve 
the essential truth of the Gospel — that, either way, the fact remains 
the same. If so, what becomes of the essential truth of (Jnita- 
rianism ? If, as in the l^rimate's translation, the last clause of 
the verse refers to Christ, and if, as not expressed in the im- 
proved version, the clause is to be understood as also referring to 
Christ, then of course the Divinity of Christ is established. We 
conceive that Miss Martineau cannot escape the dilemma. Either 
the essential truth of Christianity is involved in the Unitarian 
translation of the verse, or it is not. If it be, then the assertion, 
viz. that " the essential truth of the Gospel is not involved'* in the 
" different modes of expression" in the two versions, is manifestly 
false; if it be not, then the Divinity of Jesus Christ is ac- 
knowledged. Miss Martineau may select which alternative she 
will. We heartily, but fruitlessly, wish that she would select 
the latter — because, '^ let God be true, and every man a liar. 
(Rom. ch. iii. v. 4.) In page 6 of the '' Preliminary Address, 
our author is anxious to claim antiquity for her creed, and bints, 
that the Catholics look upon her " sect as newly formed from 

• Quoted above. 
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the dispersed elements of other sects which have melted away/' 
that they ** conclude that the parts of her* faith to which they 
object are but of yesterday, and consequently the impious in- 
ventions of men. If it were so,'* she says, her *' present address 
would indeed be indefensible: her challenge to investigation would 
be an insult ; her appeal to the Scriptures would be blasphemy** 
If the former challenge^ which, it may be remembered, %re ac» 
cepted — were signally unfortunate for our Amazonian Cham- 
pion, we are bold and hardy enough to foretell that the issue of 
the present will not be * one whit* less so. Premising thus much; 
that we are not going through the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of Unitarianism, but merely to point out a period Srt ^x ^Vg 
i. e. that there was a period when it was '* no part or parcel" of 
** Primtine Christianity,' such as our Authoress asserts it to be. 
She acknowledges that she. is an Unitarian, and prefers die 
opinions of Unitarianism,t ** because** they are the opinions of 
remoter antiquity than those of *' other churches" — and because 
they are *^ primitive Christianity/' If it can be shown from autho* 
rities, that in the Primitive Church the Divinity of our blessed 
Lord was held and believed, then we call upon Miss Martineau, 
if her words mean any thing, to renounce her creed, and confess 
it to be, what she terms the Divinity of Christ — '* a vain deceit/* 
Those authorities are to be found in Dr. Burton's ^* Testimonies 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers"— a work, to which we beg to refer ail 
persons who entertain any, the slightest doubt as to the belief of 
the Primitive Church upon the grand doctrine in question. As 
the opinions, or to speak correctly, t\\e faith of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Fathers (from A.D. 72, to A.D.SIO,) upon this point is 
laid before us, not only through what may be termed the coloured 
medium of a translation, but also with the original text, cavil 
must be silenced, prejudice must yield, reason be convinced. 
Were it not that we dread we might be prolix, we would extract 
the passages from Dr. Burton's work, but as that is, or ought to 
be, in the hands, not of the clergy alone, but of all the laiti/ whose 
faith may be assailed and waver, we must be content, reluctantly 
indeed, with a mere reference to the ' testimonies* of that ' 8:lori- 
ous army, some of whom sat at the feet of the Apostles, and 
received from their inspired teaching the golden truths which 
make us * rich indeed.' 

That in an age like the present, in which Reason is the goddess 
at whose shrine all opinions and creeds are oflered — in which 

• Whenever the word " her** occurs in a quotation, it is used by us for " our/* which 
11 the origiaal. We change it for the salie only of avoiding the cacophony of a third 
person speaking as the Jirtt, As so much is said in our article on the subject of quo- 
tation, we wish to guard against the possibility of a supposition that we misquote* 

f Pieliminary Address, p. 6. 
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demonstration is the sole rule of faith, the sole test of credibility 
— that in these timesy we say, the reason-mongers should make a 
<]esperate struggle to obtain a hearing for their theories, were a 
wise, and politic, and consistent part; but that a writer, who 
glories in the uncontrolled liberty of Rationalism, should appeal 
to '^ antiquity,* and condescend to own that she holds her creed 
because it is old, — that the disciple of change, who advocates the* 
right of mutability of opinion, and professes an inability to decide 
whether thef faith of to-day may not be a falsehood in the short 
space of four lustres, should bow to the unchanging belief of 
1800 years, — can be accounted for, we apprehend, upon no other 
ground than that she acts upon a perversion of the apostolic pre- 
cept, and, with views far different from the Apostle's, becomes 
.'' all things to all men, that by any means" she ^' may gain some." 
That this perpetual vacillation, this constant shifting of the 
scene, renders the contest one of greater difficulty, and perplexes 
the spectator, is indisputable. But in exactly the same proportion 
does it become necessary that not the pro/es^io/iaZ defenders alone, 
but all the followers and soldiers of the faith should arm them- 
selves with weapons fitted for the changed and changing mode of 
warfare. We acknowledge that ." much has been done." By 
late publications great light has been thrown on the generally 
^^ unknown land'* of early Ecclesiastical History, which is 
made, much more than hitherto, a subject of examination for 
Holy Orders, But " more remains to do." And we cannot but 
think. that a general acquaintance with the Church History of Pri-p 
mitive Times, would be a salutary and profitable ingredient in the 
education of the laity. If this were done, much valuable infor- 
mation not on the doctrines only, but on the discipline of Primi- 
tive Christianity, would gradually spread throughout the educated 
class of the community, and /a^-champions would be found able 
to maintain inviolate that " righteous cause" with which the wel- 
fare of the whole body politic is so intimately associated. Not 
that the clergy are incompetent to the task; but so much suspi- 
cion is attached, by the herd, to their motives, that, when they 
stand up in defence of their ''order," they are supposed to act 
more from mere professional spirit than from a rational and well- 
grounded conviction of the truth. 

From the digression into which we have unconsciously strayed, 
we return to Miss Martineau, whom we left appealing for the 
date of her religion to a remoter antiquity than the Churches of 
Rome and England can boast for themselves. We are not sur- 
prised — for in truth we have long ceased to be surprised — at the 
pertinacity with which assertions, made long since and long since 
refuted, are again promulgated. We siippose that, like heir- 

* p. 62. t Pt 63. 
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looms^ these bold statements will descend to posterity; and that 
future ages will be called upon to answer, to refute, to controvert, 
to do all but convince the then possessors of them. While, how- 
ever, the language and literature of the country remain, the same 
press which issues them will cotemporaneously issue their contra- 
diction. 

In the Preliminary Address, the reference to antiquity is general; 
in p. 5 of the Essay on Faith, the reference is particular ; and it 
is asserted that the Gnostics were the first persons in whose mind 
** the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ " was conceived ; that 
such a doctrine ** was new and strange to the faithful teachers of 
the Church," "which we know from theirintimationthatitwasso;" 
and that " no traces of it" are to be found " in the works of the 
Apostolical Fathers, till nearly a century and a half* from the 
birih of Christ, except in a very few writings," which Miss Mar- 
tineau declares to be 

*' so wild and allegorical in their composition, and so evidently and ex- 
tensively interpolated, as to be of little or no authority. We refer to the 
works commonly ascribed to Barnabas, Hermas, and Ignatius. The only 
genuine epistle of Clemens Romanus, which has come down to us, neither 
advocates, countenances, nor alludes to any such doctrine." p. 6, 1. 1 to 8. 

Miss Martineau is perfectly correct when she states that the Gnos- 
tics were the first to conceive the pre-existence of Christ. Our 
admission is, perhaps, startling.f But the truth of the case is this. 
The Gnostics believed ihe humanity of Jesus, but not the humanity 
of Christ; and held that Christ descended upon Jesus nt his bap- 
tism — that Christ was an emanation from God, but that Jesus was 
born in the ordinary way. Thus Miss Martineau is correct, and 
correct also when she declares that "the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ" (distinguished as we have seen from Jesus) was 
'^ new and strange," and acknowledged to be so, to the Apostles. 
But when she asserts that the Divinity and pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ " were new and strange," she states what is wholly incor" 
rect. We again refer her to Dr. Burton, even to the extract he has 
made from dementis Epistle, c. 22, p. l6l. It were in vain to 
refer her to the Scriptures, because Unitarian analysis will so 
strangely refine the coin, as to lose the pure metal and preserve the 
alloy — that is, will so explain away, change, and remodel every 
sentence, as to render it of none effect, and make a reference use- 
less and inoperative. In the quotation we have cited^ the Unita- 
rian method of improving the Scriptures has been seen ; and on 
it, or rather on the fact of the alteration, we rest what we said on 

* Dr. Priestley asserted the same thing. Hist, of Ear. Cor. va\. 1. p. 33. 
f We confess that we are merely addacing toeU^knoion arguments ; but to aoswec* 
wU^known misstatements, to what other source can we turn? 
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the umtiUty of referring the Unitarian to Scripture^ when testi- 
mony IS required on a particular point. *T^e first person who he- 
lieved Jesus Christ to be a " mere mapt,'' was Theodotus, who lived 
towards the dose of the second century. His blasphemy was 
immediately disclaimed. He was excommunicated A. D. 196, by 
Victor, Bishop of Rome. When, therefore, Miss Martineau fights 
against the Gnostics, she not only '^ slays the slaiu/' but, as far as 
the doctrine of the pre-existence and Divinity of Jesus Christ is 
involved, fights a shadow, and '^ as one that beateth the air/' 

But when she arrives at the year 140, and finds Justin Martyr 
" distinctly mentioning the doctrine^ of the Divinity" of our Lord, 
— M'hat is the attempt to invalidate his testimony ? Is it by the 
'' stale trick" of pretending his Apology to be ** extensively inter- 
polated" ? No : evidence is too direct and complete. 

''It was not till Justin Martyr^ himself a philosopher, wrote an apo- 
logy for Christianity to a philosophical RoQian emperor (A. D. 140), that 
any distinct mention appears to have been made of the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ. It is not sm'prising that — feeling bow great a 
reproach the death of the cross must oe in the eyes of the potentate whom 
be wished to conciliate, and finding his mode of exposition prepared by 
the Gnostic Christians^ and by the application made by the learned Philo 
of the Platonic doctrine of the Logos — Justin Martyr should have been 
tempted to recommend his new theology by introducing an admixture of 
that philosophy which has proved, according to the warnings of the 
Apostle^ a ' vain deceit.* Such we have no hesitation in calling it." — 
p. 6. 

Now Mr. Lindsey (the Unitarian), whose word Miss Martineau 
doubtless will credit, declares (in his Apology, p. J 58) thaf Jus- 
tin Martyr" was ** free from anything bordering on such extrava- 
gancies (those of the Doceta)*^ — Gnostics. And yet we have the 
words here of Miss Martineau, endeavouring to fasten upon 
Justin a lie, of which he was guilty, being ^^ a philosopher^^' and 
leaning — 9s it is disingenuously insinuated, not asserted — to the 
Gnostic school. Of course Miss Martineau knew Mr. Lindsey's 
opinion. Be it then remembered, that Miss Martineau, making 
use of so much of her ally, Mr. Lindsey's, opinion as favours her 
case, omits to record that that ally (whose opinion on this point is 
invaluable) acquits Justin of ''anything bordering upon the extra- 
vagancies of the Docetae" (Gnostics); and thus, with little can- 
dour but much policy, throws out a hint that this Christian Father 
confessed a belief, which he did not feel, in the Divinity of the 
Eternal Word of God, from a readiness to adopt the " extrava- 
gancies'' of a false philosophy, to which he was utterly opposed. 
"Oh, shame! where is thy blush?" Justin was a philosopher, 
but was converted and became a Christian about A. D. 133. We 

• Sec Btirton. t P» 6* 
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have but a word to add on this subject.* If Justin had been 
tempted, from any bias towards Gnosticism or Platonismi to p;et 
rid of the reproach of the death upon the Cross by representmg 
Christ to be God, what would have been his conduct ? — he would 
philosophise, and maintain the Gnostic hypothesis, and represent 
Christ the Divine emanation to have tenanted the form of the man 
Jesus at his baptism, and to have left it at his death. Such, we 
say, could only have been the rational conduct of Justin, had he 
been actuated by the motives ascribed to him by our authoress. 
But did he do so ? ^* OSr^^ auro; 6 arravpooteif, Sri &ios xoA avtpwwoff 
xu) CTavgovfitvoSf Koi oacoiyi^Kwv xixripuyiJ^ivo$ airoZilxvuTM,** (Dial, 
c. 71, p. 169) 

Justin Martyr (in his Apol. II., 12, p. 96) speaks of his former 
attachment to the doctrines of Plato, whose philosophy, as well 
as the systems of the Stoics, Peripatetics, and Pythagoreans, 
before his conversion to Christianity, he had studied. When he 
and the other Fathers eulogise Plato, they are merely speaking of 
his system as being more pure and correct than those of the other 
philosophers ; — all, however, being alike erroneous. This is not 
a deduction of modern times ; it is not now assumed that Justin 
and the Fathers regarded Plato in this light, and in this light only, 
Justin himself (Cohort, ad Graec. 30, p. 29; ibid. 5, p. 10 ; ibid. 
31, p. 30; Apol. I., 20, p. 55; ibid. iL, 13, p. 97); Tfieophilus, 
who was Bishop of Antioch at the close of the second century 
<ad Autol. S, 16, p. 390); and Irenaus(m his lib.iii, 25, 5, p.224j; 
— ^tbese writers, and more might be mentioned, confirm, by then* 
own words in the passages cited, what we have advanced concern- 
ing their opinion of Platonism. And yet the charge (Jirst made 
by Zuicker, a Prussian Socinian, who lived in the XVJIth ceu- 
tury^^then reasserted by Priestley— and now retailed by Miss 
Martineau) of Justin's corruption of Christianity from hisattacb-^ 
ment to the Platonic philosophy, is insidiously put forth again, for 
the purpose of invalidating his splendid testimony to the truths 
W-e attribute all this misrepresentation to ignorance — to positive 
ignorance of Justin's writings. The bold reproduction of this 
refuted calumny should not surprise any man : it is part of tlie 
elastic scheme of Unitarianism, which never acknowledges defeat, 
and, although shorn of its honours, returns again to the conflict with 
unrepressed audacity. " Phoenicis instar, reviviscit.** 

Dr. Burton (in his 7th Bampton Lecture) argues well, that, if 
Justin had indeed corrupted the truth — if the doctrine professed 
by him w^as not that of the Apostles, — Polycarp also — who did not 
die until 26 years after Justin's Apology was made, who was the 

* Uppn the gratitttoiis aswmption of Justin's falsehood^ which is URsupported by 
one tittle of evidence, we offer no remark. Such a libel carries with it its own refotatioQ; 
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immediate disciple of St. John, and who knew, if man ever knew^ 
the Apostolic doctrine — was a corrupter of the truth* For Ire- 
naeus mentions that Polycarp came to Rome, and brought back 
many Christian? who had been seduced by Valentinus and Mar- 
cion, — two heretics who borrowed largely from the Platonic doc- 
trines. Irenaeus mentions this, and speaks of Valentinus being 
condemned by Volycarp^ and yet commends Justin for the sound- 
ness of his faith. " Surely, then (adds Dr. Burton), if any point 
is capable of demonstration, it is that Polycarp, Justin Martyr^ 
and Irenceus all held the same doctrines.^^ ** If then there ever was 
a gratuitous assumption^^ (such is Dr. Burton's conclusion), '* it is 
this, that Justin Martyr made inroads on the purity of the Gospel; 
and if ever we had security for the soundness of a Christian's 
faith, it is that which Poly carp and Irenaeus furnish to Justin 
Martyr." We beg both to apologise to Dr. Burton for abridging 
and, we fear, marring the beauty of his argument, which we could 
not extract at length ; and to offer our acknowledgments for the 
assistance we have derived from his works. 

We conceive that the Unitarian appeal to Antiquity is sufficiently 
disposed of, whether as to the fact^ or as to the deduction from 
the fact. 

We pass over intervening ground, in which we find many an 
obstacle, to present a specimen of the Unitarian argument when 
founded not upon antiquity but upon Reason, We will however 
make an exception for the sake of extracting a passage, unrivalled 
in the wilfulness of the misrepresentation contained in it. Miss Mar- 
tineau has divided her Essay into three parts ; the doctrines main- 
tained in each being a constituent portion of 'Hhe Essential 
Faith of the Universal Church" : viz. I. The Strict Unity of Je- 
hovah. II. The Unlimited Nature of the Redemption by Christ. 
III. The Existence of a Future State. With regard to the first, 
we shall only observe that the argument is chiefly directed to the 
overthrow of the Divinity of our blessed Lord. This worthy 
feat is accomplished, not by quotations from the *' sacred records " 
(unless, indeed, we except five passages,* which may prove the 
humanity of the So?i of Man without c/isproving the Diviniti/ df 
the Sow of God), but by assertions, the value of and credit due to 
which may be ascertained by the extract we are about to cite* 
Miss Martineau seems to fear that the Apostolic Benedictions and 
Salutations might be produced from their Epistles as irrefragable 
proofs of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. She then quotes one of 
the apostles as maintaining her own view ; and to get rid of the 

• John,viii. 28, 29; John, vH. 16, 17 ; Luke, xxli. 28, 29, 30; Philip, ii. 5-11 ; 
Acts, it, 22* 
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trouble, or perhaps the exposure, consequent upon a quotation of the 
other apostles, she boldly asserts as follows : — 

" Jnde addresses his Epistle to the Christians as to men * sanctified by 
God the Father ;* and in almost every apostolic benediction and sahUa' 
tion we find the work of sanctyication as well as of grace ascribed to the 
Father, But it is more satisfactory as well as basy to appeal to the 
whole body of the sacred writings (which we confidently do) , than to 
separate passages for proof that God the Father is the sole originator of 
every work of nature and of grace ; that as winds are his messengers, 
and flaming fires his ministers in the world of matter^ — righteous men, 
prophets, apostles, and above all, Christ, the Holy One, are bis agents in 
the administration of the spiritual world, and the establishment of the 
dispensation of grace.*' — p. 13* 

Does Miss Martineau expect that her dictum will be received 
with implicit credit, and that her statements will be admitted 
without inquiry i Was this unequalled falsehood promulgated, 
with all the air of conscious truth, to stifle investigation i We, 
at least, have ventured to examine, once or twice in the course of 
our remarks, the averments of this fair but uncandid writer — and 
again we are sceptical ; and again we shall find and prove incon- 
testibly, the use of inquiry and investigation. In the forms 
of '' apostolic benediction and salutation," there are* eighteen 
instances in which Christ's name is associated with that of God the 
Father — out of that eighteen there are two in which Christ's 
namey so associated, is placed before that of God the Father ; — 
and there are ten^ instances in which Christ's name standi alone, 
dissociated^ and independent. We beg to ask Miss Martineau 
what she has to place against this array ? we beg to ask her how 
many texts, besides the one she has adduced, can be '' brought 
into court" to substantiate the allegation '^ that in almost every 
apostolical benediction and salutation, the work of sanctificatioui 
as well as of grace, is ascribed to the Father ;" i.e. of course ** to 
the Father" distinguished from Christ^ '' Peradventure there 
shair^ be ^'^ve'* such telts; and we do not think that there 
is a sixth, but what are they when the argument is as to nu<^ 
merical force, — What are they among so many? — what are five 
against eight-and-twenty ? We need hardly add that we are 
not arguing against the ascription of the work of sanctifica- 
tion primarily to God the Father, " the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift,'* but against the gross misstatement contained 

• Rom. c. i. V. 7 ; t Cor. c. i. ▼. 3 ; 2 Cor. c i. v. 3 j 2 Cor. c. xiii. v. 14. The name 
of Christ^rst ; Gal. c. i. v. 3 ; £ph. c. i. v. 2 ; Eph. c. vi. ▼. 23 ; Phil. c. i. v. 2 ; Col. 
c. i. V. 2 ; 1 Thess. c. i. v. 1 ; 2 Tbess. c. i. ▼. 2 ; 2 Thess. e. ii. t. 16, 17. Name of 
Christ fint ; 1 Tim. c. i. v. 2 ; 2 Tim. c. ii. v. 2 ; Titus, c. i. ▼. 4 ; Phil. c. i. v. 3 ; 
2 Pet. c. i. V. 2 ; 2 John, c. i. y. 3. 

-f Philipp. c. iv. T. 23 ; Rom. c. xvi. ▼. 20 ; Rom. c. zvi. ▼. 24 ; 1 Cor. c. xvi. ▼. 23 ', 
Gal. c. vi. ▼. 18 ; 1 Thess. c. v. ▼. 28 ; 2 Thess. c. iii. ▼. 18 ; 2 Titd. c. iv. v. 22 ; Phi- 
lem. c. i. T. 25 } Re?, c. ii. ▼. 21. 
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io the extract We leave this as a specimea of the mode ia 
which, throughout these libels upon the truth of Christianity, 
the Holy Scriptures are deliberately falsified and misinterpreted. 
As we cannot accuse Miss Martineau of ignorance of the tr^ith, 
and cannot believe that she did uoi ktiow the fact that '^ almost 
every apostolic benediction and salutation'' would overthrow 
instead of support her case, we agree with her that it is '^ more 
BABY to appeal to the whole body" of the Scriptures, '^ than to 
separate passages for proof'' of her dogma, especially in the pre- 
sent instance. But whether such a course is ^^ more satisfactory^^ 
to Catholics, or any persons endued with sense, except to herself 
and the ** Unitarian Association/* is, perhaps^ a moot point. But 
the title of the work ought to decide the question. ''The Essen- 
tial Faith of the Universal Church deduced from the Sacred 
Records,*' should be proved by liberal quotations and references to 
" passages'' in those records. But when we find the very point 
assumed which has to he-proved, and an universal conclusion 
arrived at without an induction of particulars, we conceive that 
such an argument is absolutely worthless, and that the ^ bill^ 
must be ^* rejected,** or the preamble amended, inasmuch as there 
is no connection between them. 

Oil the second division of the argnment, viz. '' The Unlimited 
Nature of Redemption by Christ," we shall offer but little 
remark. The whole subject is considered in a moral, but not 
scriptural, light. Every man is represented at full liberty to 
accept or reject the Gospel, without hazarding, in the latter case, 
the condemnation of his soul. 

'' To the enjoyment of the blessings of the Gospel no alternative 
coald be opposed but their non-possession ; to the remission of sins, but 
their retention ; to justification^ but ocmdemnation under the law. Bat 
it does not follow that when these terms are shtfted from their original 
use^ and accommodated to a subject to which they do not natui*diy be- 
k>ng^ they should be still opposed to each otber^ no others being allowed 
to intervene. If it be generally agreed to understand by Sdvation a 
state of perfect ^liss after death, it is well : but if any man then choose 
to transfer the term Perdition from meaning the loss of the privileges of 
Christianity to the loss of the happiness of heaven and a consequent 
subjection to the pains of hell, he goes further than the customary ase 
of language ^lows^ further than reason can sanction^ and much further 
astray from a true theology than he can at present estimate, or can here- 
after sufficiently deplore." — p. 29. 

We do not pretend to argue with one whose judgment is so 
thoroughly blinded by prejudice, as to be guilty of the preposter- 
ous, reasoning in this passage* We however place it on record, 
in fairness to the Unitarians, as it declares their belief as to the 
consequences of accepting or rejectiag Christianity. 
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We now arrive at the subject of '' a Future State/' which is the 
third division of the essay, and which comprehends, after declaring 
what the state i», the doctrines of sacrifice, mediation, and inter- 
cession, the Roman Catholic sacraments, power of absolution, 
and public ministry, &.c. On all of which topics, the ar|iiments are 
as clear and convincing as those on which we have animadverted. 
Lest we should seem to be uncaindid, we shall select a passage 
in which the opinions of the writer are unequivocally set form, 
and in which is contained, as we think we shall be able to show, 
as strong an argument against Miss Martineau's qualifications as 
a reasoner, upon theological subjects at least, as any which her 
enemies can advance. The following extract, therefore, is a spe- 
cimen of the Unitarian belief on the question of future punish- 
ment, and of the mode by which the rationalists explain a diffi- 
culty — a difficulty that is of their own creation. The fact of a 
future life is proved from the resurrection of our Lord, of which 
we have complete evidence. The way is then prepared by the 
authoress for the dogma of the non-eternity of future pnnishment, 
by the assertion that ** possessing it," (the evidence of Christ's 
and our own resurrection,) 

*' It is of comparatively little importance how widely men dilFer in 
their specolatioot as to the time and $node in which the future life shall 
succeed to the present, and as to the nature of the rewards and punisk^ 
ments which shall follow their probation." 

So little light is possessed, we are told, on the -nature of future 
punishment, that eyery individual may '' fairly^ be left to exercise 
his imagination upon it. Tlie extent — the duration of the punish- 
ment — may be ascertained* 

<* But of the duration of the evil, we believe ourselves so far quali- 
fied to judge, as to anticipate that it will not be eternal, 

<' Our reasons for thus determining are various. It is, in the first 
place, utterly inconceroable that God should appoint to any individual of 
his creatures a lot in which misery predominates over happiness. Out 
belief in the Divine prescience requires that we suppose the fate of every 
man to be ordained from the beginning. Our fait k in the Divine mercy 
requires that we should expect an overbalance of good in the existence 
of every being thus ordained ; and that in no case can the punishment 
be disproportionate to the offence. Our fiuth in the Divine benevolence 
inspires a conviction that all evil is to be made subsidiary to goodj and 
that therefore all punishment must be corrective, all storing remedial. 
Thus far the light of nature teaches us to anticipate the final restitu- 
tion of sinners. 

" It is confirmed by revelation, — by every passage of tliej sacred re- 
cords which represents G^ as a tender Father to all the human f aos, 
as just and good, as incapable of being * angry for ever, ' or of taking 
pleasure in the punishment of the wicked, and as chastising in mercy, 
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for corrective purposes. It is confirmed by every passage which de- 
acribes the good brought into the world by Christ as overbalancing the 
evil produced by the introduction of sin and death. It is confirmed 
by every passage which prophetically announces the triumph of the 
Gospel over all adverse powers, — death, sin, and sorrow^ Above all, 
it is confirmed by the whole tenour of the preachings and writings of 
the Saviour and his followers, — ^by the spirit of boundless benevolence, 
of joyful faith, of exulting hope, which is every where blended with 
their emphatic warnings of the perils of sin, and their mournful regret 
for the mfatuation ot sinners. It appears to us that against all this 
array of evidence on the one side, little or none can be adduced on the 
other. 

'* That which is brought forward most firequently and with the most 
show of reason is the expressions commonly translated eoerlastutg, 
and which are applied botn to the future happiness of the righteous 
and misery of the wicked. These terms (which are much less fre- 
quently applied to a future state than is commonly supposed) do not 
invariably signify 'everlasting' and * eternal,' as is evident from there 
being applied to various institutions and states which have already 
come to an end and passed away : as to the covenant with Abraham, 
which is declared to have been long since annulled ; to the priesthood 
of Aaron, of^ which no vestiges remain ; and to the flames of Gehenna, 
which have been quenched for ages. The strictly correct rendering 
of the terms in these cases is permanent, continual, lasting, and not ab- 
solutely eternal. 

'* In order to reconcile the terms as usually rendered with the attribute 
of Divine justice, some Christians have imagined that the limited punish- 
ment of the wicked will be followed by immediate destruction; but this 
supposition leaves the difficulty where it was before, and is besides des- 
titute of all support from reason or Scripture ; as it is incompatible 
with the character of the Divine dispensations that punishment should 
be appointed for any but corrective purposes, or that sin and sorrow 
should triumph in the annihilation of any individual of God's creatures. 

'• If we are asked why then we firmly believe in the immortality of the 
righteous ? we reply, that we found our faith on much better evidence 
than the use of the terms we have now been considering. We believe 
it, because the happiness of the creature is the fulfilment of the ends 
of creation and providence ; because happiness is an eternal principle, 
while misery is only a temporary influence ; and because it would argue 
imperfection in the Deity, if he were either unable or unwilling to pro- 
long a holy and blissful existence." — pp. 33, 34. 

This is the argument of a heathen, and not of a Christian. If 
punishment is remedial and not retributive, under the Christian 
dispensation, the Gospel merely propounds what the Pagans be- 
lieved. We make no apology for transcribing the well-known 
passage which so remarkably illustrates this Unitarian hypothesis^ 
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Quin et supremo quum lumine vita reliquit^ 

Non tamen omne malum niiseris, nee funditus omnes 
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Coq)oreae excludunt pestes : penltusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 
Ergo exercentur pienis, veterumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt." 

" Quisque suos patimur manes/' 

'^ Donee longa dies^ perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
^tberium sensuro, atque aurai simplicis ignem." 

Xndd. lib. vi. line 710. 

We congratulate Miss Martineau on her ** holy alliance/* 
We will notice presently the general and cursory appeal to Scrips* 
ture^ but will now close with the argument founded on the light 
of nature* It will be observed that^ although the attributes of 
Benevolence, Mercy and Prescience, are recognised, no reference 
is made to that of Justice^ which surely is no less essential tbaa 
those enumerated to the perfection of the Deity, and which, we 
humbly conceive, might have assisted Miss Martineau in the so-^ 
lution of her problem* If Mercy confers a blessing dispropor* 
tioned immeasurably to the desert of the receiver^ surely then no 
impeachment can lie against the Almighty, if Justice inflicts a 
punishment not more disproportionate to the offence. If the 
penitent gains salvation, the impenitent, justly, receives damna* 
tion» But it is not to this point that our attention has been espe* 
cially directed. The whole argument of a reasoner, of .one who 
i» illuminated by the " light of nature*' — turns upon this — that 
such a thing is utterly inconceivable and therefore to be dii* 
believed. Revelation declares a fact, inconceivable to the dis* 
ciple of natural religion, which fact is there/ore incredible. And 
is it then come to this — that we are to reject that which is be- 
yond our reason?" How then shall we believe the facts of " Natural 
Religion^ How far will the " light of nature'* guide us through the 
darkness and obscurity which shroud our first steps in the Ma* 
terial World? Let this rationalist explain, if she be able, the 
mode of her own existence; — let her trace, if she be able, the de« 
licate link which connects the body with the soul ; — let her tell, 
if she be able, how the mind acts upon the body, so that the hair 
shall grow grey in a night; — let her tell the laws by which the 
limb obeys the will; let her declare how thought and memory are 
influenced by material subjects ; — let her go into the field and 
$how how the blade of" grass groweth, or the petal of the flower 
is formed, or the grain springeth up" into the ear of corn; — let 
her — but we have done; — let her explain these things if she can, 
or, if she cannot, disbelieve that they are; — let her tell us how these 
effects are produced, or if she cannot unravel the myriad mys- 
teries which envelop her natural religion, let her not presume, 
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with any show of reason, to reject the truths of Almighty God 
because forsooth they are *' utterly inconceivable/' Once for all 
we beg to remind her, unless Unitarian improvement has laid its 
sacrilegious hands upon the text dnd robbed it of its meaning, 
that the Scripture saith "His ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts.'' 

The monstrous assertions contained in the passage cited are 
merely the substance of the Unitarian Creed published by Mr. 
Belsham in the year 179B. In the " Review of Mr. Wilberforce's 
Inquiry" Mr. Belsham* declares that none of the beings formed 
•* by a God of love will ever be made eternally miserable." 
The wicked will, indeed, rise again, he admits — and rise to suf- 
fering. But since *' God would act unjustly^* in inflicting ** eternal 
misery for temporary crimes-^-the sufferings of the wicked can be 
but remedial/' 8cc. 8cc. This scheme (as nearly aHied to the 
Popish notion of Purgatory as may be) may communicate " con* 
fidence and tranquillity" to the *' enlightened believer,*' as Mr. 
Belsham maintains ; but will also communicate, says Dr. Magee, 
*' a hardened and fearless security to the impenitent offender*^ We 
agree with Mr. Belsham that his doctrine, viz. that future punish^ 
ment is only temporary and remedial, will communicate to the 
*' believer" a certain " confidence and tranquillity," — a confidence 
that is unscriptural and impious, a tranquillity that is unchristian 
and fatal. And we agree with Dr. Magee, that the '* impenitent 
offender" will derive from it ** a hardened and fearless security" 
ruinous for ever to both body and soul. Miss Martineau is fear* 
fuf that her heathenish scheme bears ** a wonderful likeness" to 
the errors of the church which she is attacking. 

**This doctrine, -^of the limited and corrective nature of future 
punishment, — is often likened, by those who disbelieve and disapprove it, 
to the Catholic doctrine of purgatory ; a likeness which Catholics and 
Unitarians are. perhaps equally unwilling to admit, though the latter 
have little doubt that the - belief in purgatory is « corruption of Ibe 
genuine doctrioe as they hold it now." — ^p. 3&. 

We pledge ourselves to the fact, that the whole of her argu- 
ment disproves merely the Papistical tenet, without in the slightest 
degree answering the charge made against herself. We have 
only to add that Miss Martineau is correct when she says that the 
different words translated ** everlasting" do Not always mean 
strictly ''eternal." But when she argues that everlasting hap-> 
piness is the portion of the virtuous, and temporary punishment 
the lot of the wicked — and that the Scriptures do not sanction 
" the fearful collocation of the terras" — eternal happiness and 

* See Magee, vol. ii, p. 348. 
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eternal woe — we are, as usual, diametrically opposed to her. We 
will refer her, even at the hazard of being told that the passage is 
" extensively interpolated,^ to ** the record of the covenant/' as she 
terms the Holy Scriptures, and we will defy Unitarian ingenuity, 
let it shuffle as it will, to evade the conclusion inevitably to be 
drawn from c. 25, v. 46, of St. Matthew's Gospel. *^ KeA 
oareXA(rofTOLi ohoi hf xiXeurtf aUovior ht is 8/xAiOf h^ (oinTV al«viov/' 
Is this, or is it not a '' collocation of terms," df " everlasting 
life/* and of '* everlasting fmnishmetit ?" Let the mighty che- 
mists bring hither their crucible, and try these words by every 
test they please; and the result of the process to the present 
argument can only be tbat^— despite the justice or injustice of 
the Divine dispensation— ^despite the puny efforts of a weak, and 
blinded, and finite understanding-^as there is a revelation of 
eternal happiness, so also there is of eternal punishment. 

Having already exceeded our limits, we hasten to conclude our 
article. But we cannot altogether omit to make a very few obser« 
vations on the Essay addressed to the Jews. 

That an Unitarian should fail signally in converting the Jew, 
must be evident, we think, when we recollect what the tenets of 
Unitarians are upon the particular points likely to influence the 
judgment of the Jew, A denial that the Messiah is aught else 
but a " mere man" is the grand stumbling block, and rock of 
offence, in the way of the iirst advance. Add to this the mis- 
interpretation of prophecy, which is the necessary consequence 
of the dogmas of the ** simple humanity ^^ and another insur- 
mountable obstacle is thrown up. On the contrary, teach and 
prove the Divinity of the Messiah by the Jewish propheties, 
which are a d^ad letter when applied to a " mere man/' but are 
indeed ** lively oracles* when referred to " the Son of God,\' — 
teach and prove that the Almighty God, the Eternal I AM, The 
God of Abraham, is He who left the glory of heaven to redeem 
the Jew — teach and prove that the Judaic rites add ceremonies 
were ordained from the beginning only to endure until the Incar^ 
nation of Jehovah — and that Israel wajB preserved, not only or 
especially that ^' the true God might be known to the human race at 
large/' but also that the faith in the Saviour might be preserved,--^ 
teach and prove, we say, what Judaism and the Gospel really are, 
not what the sceptical and short-sighted Unitarian assumes them 
to be, and the only door is opened, under divine blessing, for the 
return of God's ancient flock to the fold of the Great Shepherd, 
the only convincing testimony is afforded that the law has an-^ 
swered its enfls, has been fulfilled by the advent, and is merged in 
the dispensation, of Him, who " in the beginning was with God, 
and was God." 
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The great object of the present Essay seems to be to show 
that the Jews were always ceremonial Unitarians, and that, if 
converted, they must become spiritual Unitarians; no longer 
looking for temporal rewards, no longer seeking to gam the 
Divine favour by Atonement, but relying altogether upon repen- 
tance. The Law, we are told, had nothing to do with traming 
the people of Israel gradually to the knowledge of a Saviour but j 

merely was of use to distinguish Jew from Gentile and to 
preserve alive the truth of the unity and moral government of 
6od. \ 

*' The Law was perfect in as far as it had a full capacity of attaining 
its ends, which were to separate the Hebrews from the idolatrous na- 
tions around them, and to make them the preceptors of the whole 
human race in the great truths, that God is One and the spiritual Ruler 
of mankind/^ 

We do not comment on this extract, which conveys a part of the 
truth, but not the whole — but we submit that such a representa- 
tion of the Law will but confirm the Joy in Judaism. 

That this Essay is remarkable for its inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, we proceed to show. 

" Nor were the sanctions of the Law less wisely ordained than its 
nature. These sanctions were sensible and immediate rewards and pu- 
nishments, A people insufficiently practised in obedience to form a 
notion or a rule of systematic duty, required of course an immediate and 
perpetual impulse to obedience." — p. 13* 

This is declared in p. 13* In p. 14, we find the following. 

'' By the occasional delay of punishment, and the declared possibility 
of escaping it by repentance and atonement, the people were convinced 
of the long-suflFering and mercy of God, as well as of his justice." 

And in p. 15, we are informed, that, by *' the occasional delay 
of the retribution," the people were '^ taught to look forward." It 
ift not our purpose to inquire into the validity of the respective 
ari^uments, but simply to contrast them — and thus to leave the 
inference open as to the reliance fit to be placed in such a rea- 
soner. 

In p. 15, Miss Martineau writes that the Jews, " from" (being) 
'^ ignorant and barbarous in comparison with some heathen na- 
tions, became not only a spectacle but a guide to the rest of the 
world, from their remarkable superiority in wisdom and piety. 
What then," she continues, '* can be clearer than th^t the design 
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of God ID his dealings with (he Hebrew nation was to enlarge 
and improve the mind of the human race, by means of the pecu* 
liar dispensation with which he favoured his chosen people V 
But inr p. 16, we read — 



^' Though as a nation their advancement was unprecedented, their 
attainments were rivalled by individuals among the heathens ; but thiff 
fact only furnishes a new evidence of the objects and the power of reve-* 
lation, since sueh instances were few and uninfluential. A philosopher 
arose here and there among pagan nations who had attained to the con* 
ception of the Divine unity and even of a future life -, who had, in factj^ 
ecjualled the wisest of the Israelites in spiritual discernment/* 

If the design of the Almighty God were to reveal certain 
trnths to the Jews (which» without such revelation they could not 
know)» and through the Jews to instruct the human race — ^how 
comes it to pass that any individuals among the pagans could^ 
without revelation^ " rival" the Jews in the attainment of those 
truths, nay, could '* equal the wisest of the Israelites in spiritual 
discernment V* How comes this to pass, we repeat? We would 
leave Miss Martineau to unravel the mystery, to explain the con* 
tradictioif ; but, at the hazard of the imputation of iiliberality be* 
ing thrown against us» we will take the trouble upon ourselves^ 
tind solve the riddle by the answer^ that this comea to pass, be- 
cause it comports with the Unitarian scheme to raise human rea* 
$on to a par with Divine Revelations to weaken the influence of 
the latter by an insinuation that the former could of itself " rival" 
the attainments of the people whom God himself, by an especial 
interposition, instructed. It was wise to say that the *' race" of 
pagans idid not attain to this equality with the wisest of the 
Israelites ; because the degradation of Re.velation would other* 
wise have been too palpable. But the effect is the same as tq 
the facti when this knowledge is said to have been arrived at bj 
•* a philosopher here and there;" — the degradation of Revelation 
^nd the exaltation of human reason are equally effected without 
the appearance of doing it. 

If we should appear to wrest the above extract from its trui^ 
and legitimate meaning, we think the following will confirm our 
comment. 

^' It is only necessary to premise, that in all ages of the world God 
has communicatee^ with man by various methods 3 — with the propbet$ 
of your nation^ by a miraculous voice ; with the people, by supernatural 
signs 5 and in an equal degree with all nations by the course of Provi* 
dence, or what is frequently called the voice of Nature, A clear revels- 

NO. xxviil. — JULY, 1833, o 
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tkm of his will is afforded in tbose written records wbich bave been 
formed in consequence of bis peculiar comaranications with your pro-* 
pbets and sages ; but the other indications of his will which are afforded 
by the coarse of events are no less clear and decisive than those which 
were given miraculously by visible and audible sfgns. The solution of 
oar hiqairiet into His designs may therefore be guned with as much 
pracision from the language €»f events as Ihe language of men : with 
eqval oonfideoce, in at fiur a« both are the appointed exponents of the 
Dinae will ; with greater confidence, ioasmoch as the events constitute 
the revelation, while the sacred books are only Use record of the levdia- 
tion." 

*' No set of circumstances" in the Jewish history " is more 
imtereBting'^ thati that by which the Jews '' were traified to the 
expectation of a future life/' — p. 22. In tlie very next page it ia 
declared that '' the belief iti a future state is prevalent in et^eiy 
nation in the world ;" so that " training*^ was necessary for tlie 
Jews ; but ** every nation in the world" could gain the same 
knowledge mthotit such *' training.'^ Truly the ** interesting set 
of circumstances*' which " trained*' the Jews was therefore aome^ 
what superfluous. But let us not too hastily credit the assertion 
that ** tvtfy nation in the world** believes this doctrine* In ten 
lines more it is asserted that the influ^nc^ of the belief in a future 
state is so incalculably powerful on the ** literature/' '' laws," 
'* and customs of nations" as to aflbrd '^ ft strong general presanap* 
tion^ that where the national records bear no trace of the doctrine^ 
the doctrine is not knoiffn /*' so that *• every nation in the worW^ 
believes the doctrine, and yet no nation believes it unless the 
national records bear traces of it. Again : it may be impossible to 
jix the date of the reception of this great doctrine among your 
people^^ but vet the Jews are informed that ** it is equally clear^ 
that after their return from the captivity, they not onfy had a rftV 
Hnct notion of this doctrine, but that their conception of it was far 
superior to that of the most enlightened nations/' So that first, 
the date of the knowledge of the doctrine cannot possibly be fixed^ 
and secondly, the captivity is fixed as the date! Now be it care* 
fully renfiembered, that all the world was instructed through the 
medium of the Jews ; that this tractate is intended to show, as 
the title of it says, '^Providence manifested through Israel.** 
Simple men would therefore imagine that the authoress would 
point out the great and remarkable facts of Jewish history as 
bearing upon this purpose — would set forth the leading doctrines 
as originating from Israel and spreading thence among the hea- 
fjien. But what do we read, p. 25? '* ft was probably hy inter* 
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course with their Penian conquerors, with the Chaldeans, and the 
disciples of the Greek philosophy, that the bulk of the nation be* 
came familiarized with the heathen doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul; and, comparing it with their previous conceptions, and 
with the ambiguities of their records, became able to confirm 
and exalt their faith in a future state of retribution," In p» 15 we 
were told, that " to the race (the bulk of the nation) it mattered 
Kttk what the pAtAiaopAers thought about a future state :'* and her* 
we are told that it was '' iy intercouru with the disciples of the 
Greek philosophy^ that a iamiliar knowledge of it was communis 
cated to the *' bulk of the nation ! ! ! With one more instance we 
will conclude our notice of the inconsistencies of the arguments* 
In p. 24, the following words occur ; '^ Whether or not they (the 
Jews) were the first to attain the notion (of a future life), when it 
was fonned, it was more pure than any which prevailed elsewhere* 
It was not, like that of the heathen, va^ue and vacillating, attended 
with fancies as various as the imaginations from which they sprang. 
As far as your nation believed in a future state, they believed in tt 
as a state of proper retribution, and their faith became a principle 
of action.** Ere the pen could be dry which traced these words, 
we find in the following page, 

** It caDnot be disputed, however, nor can the fact be too carefully 
borne in mind, that the belief, whenever and however originated and 
cherished, still remained indistinct, partial, and variable*' 

With this mighty perplesiity of contradictions the authoress 
must be, we apprehend, as much bewildered as her readers, and 
must be tempted, — when the passages are placed in tolerably 
strong contrast, — almost to deny her own statements. She is i^ 
full liberty to " rescind her vote." But let her not for the future 
claim credit, at all events, for consistency :-*'' Litera scripta 
manet." 

Fully aware of the tedious length of our remarks, we cannot 
yet resist to mention one or two facts contained in this present 
Essay, in p. ^3, Miss Martineau says, that ** the early nebrew 
records bear no" traces of the notion of a future life; and in p. 25, 
that the '' expressions respecting death in the Book of Job^' are 
^' desponding.^* These assertions are haaarded for the sake of 
maintaining her position that the Jews became familiarized with 
the doctrine only at the time of the Captivity ; thus, as we have 
remarked, in opposition to her own scheme, making the Jews not 
" a light to lighten the Gentiles," but recipients of a reflected 
tight from them. But how could she venture, in the face of that 

o2 
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Mrell-known passage in Job, c. xix« v. Q5, 26, 27, and (to mention 
no other instances) in the face also of St. Paul's declaration of 
the firm and stedfast belief of the Patriarchs in a future life, in 
Hebr. c. 11. > in which he speaks of them as confessing that they 
were strangers and pilgrims, — how could she venture to expect 
that the Jews, of all persons, tenacious to a degree of the anti-^ 
ouity of their faith in a future life, and jealous equally of the 
Gentiles— shobld pay even a momentary heed to her?-^hovr 
could she venture to put forth statements that must be immedi^ 
ately disproved i 

The whole argument from prophecy is rendered worse than 
useless by the Unitarian denial of the Divinity of the Messiah* 
We give one instance of remarkable and hardy perversion of the 
fact of the mode in which Christ performed his miracles* In 
p. 38 she speaks of ^^ Jesus, who promised health to the sick and 
food to the hungry, in the name of the LordJ' By which misre- 
presentation she calls upon the Jews to recognize Christ, be- 
Irause in the Law (Deut. xviii) they were to attend to any prophet 
who performed a miracle in the name of the Lord. It is super- 
fluous, perhaps, to add, that of course by such a methoil the 
proper authority of our Lord is altogether thrown aside. In p. 39 

It is asserted — 

« 
*' The ofFences which were given to the rulers and teachers of the 

people arose, not so much from the explanation of his views which Jesus 

gave in his discourses, as from actions which were thought to indicate 

contempt of the Law, and a presumptuous pretension to Divtue power,'* 

^— in defiance of the manifold passages of the Gospels, "^hich re- 
present our Saviour as offending the Jews — not so much by his 
actions — as by his words and arguments, in which "he made 
Himself God, ' Take the following : John, viii. v. 48, to the end 
of the chapter; John, c. 10, v. 30, 31, 32, 3S. 

Miss Martineau, p. 47» quotes the interview with the woman 
of Samaria, but neglects any notice of the Samaritan's acknow* 
ledgnient that he was " the Saviour of the world/* In page 53, 
we hear that 

^' The only doctrine taught by the new dispensation is a future life of 
Retribution ; and its purpose is to be a sanction to the higher moral sys*^ 
tern introduced by Jesus. All other doctrines, admitted, supposed, or 
incidentallif taught in the Gospel, however true, however important, form 
no part of the Gospel : they were, or might have been, developed by 
patural means.** 

V . We offer no ren^ark on this extract* We give it as a specimeii 
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of the arguments which Miss Martineau thinks may persuade the 
Jews to embrace Christianity. But " Credat Judseus — non ego/' 
Jn p. 63, we find that 

*' His reign began with the exercise of his extraordinary powers, «n4 
closed when that exertion became no longer necessary ; when the first 
covenant was ended by the destruction of the holy city and temple, when 
signs and wonders ceased, and Christianity had spread sofficiently to 
make its way by natural means alone." 

Thus Christ's mission did not terminate with his life— nay, he 
was a King for some years, according to Miss Martineau ; who 
surely is hereby creating an unnecessary stumbling-block in the 
way of the ^'simple humanity** 

The " four questions of Orobio" — a Spanish Jew, who, we 
learn {not from Miss Martineau), denied Judaism and pretended 
Catholicism, but again recanted, returned to Judaism, and held a 
discussion with Limborch, in which discussion Orobio, according 
to Miss Martineau, baffled and defeated his antagonist (Biog. 
Diet*, art. Orobio), — the '^ four questions" of this Orobio are 
brought forward for the purpose of showing that Faith in the 
Messiah is not declared in Scripture necessary to Salvation ; that 
eternal damnation is not the consequence of rejecting the Messiah; 
and the Mosaic dispensation is not typical of the Christian 
scheme. Miss Martineau allows that the Jews were dispersed 
abroad for their rejection of the Messiah, but 

** The plain answer to Orobio*s question therefore is, that your ever* 
lasting salvation is nowhere said to depend on belief of any kind. As 
for the rest, it merely amounts to this, — that you will not possess the 
grace of the Gospel as long as you reject it.'* — p. 69. 

In p. 70 she says that Jesus declared that the happiness and 
misery respectively of those who accepted and those who rejected 
Him was contrasted in a marked manner. She then quotes in 
confirmation Luke, c. xiii. v. 28, 29 ; and Matt, xxiii. from the 
29th verse to the 38th inclusive ; with the exception^ however, of 
the SSd verse, which of course is omitted only because it is irre« 
levant to the argument. Will it be believed that the verse omitted 
is this — "Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can yb 
ESCAPE THE DAMNATION OF Hell f" The omission of this 
verse is the best answer to the argument, as to eternal life depend- 
ing upon the reception of the Messiah, that can be found ; and 
such, no doubt, Miss Martineau considers it. As she is anxious 
for truth, she cs»n but thank us. for restoring this verse to its proper 
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f lace in her quotation and memory. St. 'Paul'i Epistle to the 
[ebrewi is a desperate puzzle to Miss Martineau on the subject 
of the typical nature of the Jewish law and ceremonial. She is^ 
however, a bold rider : if she cannot take the fences fairly, she 
rides at them, through them— adopts any and all means not to be 
" thrown out,** If our illustration be not irreverent, it describes 
Miss Martineau'a assertions on the point to which our attention 
is now drawn. She attempts to get rid of the difBculty caused 
by St. Paul's application of the Mosaic terms and ceremonies to 
our blessed Lord and His Gospel, by explaining (p. 74) that St. 
Paul was *^karned'*' that his ^imagination was vivid;" tbat^'his 
mind was possessed with the imagery natural to one who had 
studied the Law ;" — and therefore, and because he was writing to 
Jews, all his elaborate arguments on this subject are merely 
flowers of rhetoric, and intended to illustrate, ^^ in every possible 
way,'' the Unitarian notion of ^^ the mission, death, and doctrine 
of Christ, and the appointed destination of the Gospel." 

*' But since no imagination can frame these allegories, references^ and 
analogies into a consistent system ; since, the figures are perpetually 
shifted^ and the imagery utterly irreconcileable in its different parts, — ^it 
is clear that no typical system was meant to be shown forth by the writer, 
or could have been supposed by bis best-informedi that is, by his He- 
brew readers. No one analogy holds throughout 3 and those which 
relate to the death of Christ are above all various ; as he is represented 
sometimes as the sacrifice offered^ sometimes as the priest who offered 
sacrifice, sometimes as the high-priest who entered the Holy of Holies ; 
and again, as the veil of the sanctuary; and again, as the successor of 
Moses, offering a second and better covenant. But it i$ useless to point 
out Ibis delusion ^of a typical mode of interpretation— to you^ who ueveir 
have been and never will be deluded by it.*' — p. 75. 

Nothing is farther from us than to waste time by entering into 
the argument on this topic*^whicb to us is so written in lettera 
of light, as that they who run may read. But we cannot help re^ 
freshing Miss Martineau's memory with the fact that both St* 
John and S(. Peter, who are described in the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles as *^ ignorant and unlearned men," made use 
of the same sadly*contradictory analogy as she charges to the ac- 
count of St. PauFs learning, vimd imagination, and long study qf 
the Lawi St, Peter, recording our blessed Lord to be both ^^ the 
Lamb" and *^ the Shepherd," and Saint John also, — I Pet. c. 1^ 
V. 19* John, c, 10, v. 1 i. Rev. c. 5, v. 8. We shall only add, 
that Miss Martineau, at the end of the essay, deacribieg the 
blessings of Christianity and the hope it inspires, quotes, very apt 
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positely we admit, St. Paul's account of himself, in Philip, c. iii, 
V, 3 to 14, but omits, '' secundum artem,*' the remainder of the 
chapter, which, as may be seen, is confirmatory of her argument. 
The two concluding verses contain, however, plain and direct 
testimony and proof of the Divinity of Our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We must omit all notice of the Essay addressed to the Ma"> 
hometans — ^and of the Traditions of Palestine — ^both of which 
are writen in a style different from the other works^ and with 
phraseology remarkably pedantic and affected. 

Our ungrateful task is dosed. We might speak in high terms 
of the talent and power of writing displayed in all these produc* 
tions. But feeling that such seductive charms are likely to mislead 
and 4:aptivate the judgment, and are, in truth, too facile channels 
for the conveyance of highly dangerous and irreligious principles^ 
we are, therefore, silent, when we would otherwise gladly bestow 
eulogy and commendation. 

We know not whether Miss Martineau will thank us for what 
we are about to say ; but still we in some degree excuse her for 
these publications, because we are willing to think that the opi- 
nions contained in them are more die opinions of those ** able 
TEA(?HEKs," Messrs. Fox and Co*, under whose ** guidance" she 
has been trained up, than of herself. It seems to us not impro« 
bable that a writer possessing the extensive powers of our au« 
thoress could be made a very profitable instrument for the pro*- 
pagation of the wildest Uuitarianism. Be tbis^ however, as it 
may, no small share of blame must for ever attach to one who 
abuses extraordinary advantages to unworthy purposes^ Others 
have advised Miss Martineau, wpe believe, to destroy all her 
publications. We will advise her to keep them constantly before 
her eyes, to look into them ^* veluti in speculum," and detecting, 
as she must detect, the thousand flaws aud the constant perver- 
sion of fact and truth, for which no beauty of language, or grace 
of composition, can atone, to amend, with sincerity, the error of 
her ways. Her industry and perseverance ought to be employed 
on subjects more suitable to her sphere of action, and more pro- 
fitable to mankind. 
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Art. IX. — Travels of an Irish Genthmanin Search of a Religion^ 
With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor of^' Captain Rock^s 
Memoirs.'' ^ vols, foolscap 8vo. London : Longman & Co. 

To examine these volumes thoroughly would be, in truths no Ies9 
a task than to concentrate their essence from the innumerable 
Tomes which have been written in controversy between the 
Romish and the Reformed Churches. A bolder attempt than 
they exhibit has seldom been made to offer ex parte evidence as a 
fair statement of general argument. Positions which have been 
refuted, more often than we have leisure to recount, are here 
advanced afresh, as if they were still virgin and intact — as if they 
were now springing forth from the brain of their Parent, for the 
first time, armed in complete mail, which no steel is able to pene* 
trate. The hundred forked and venomous tongues which we 
vainly believed had been repeatedly silenced by the amputation of 
the jaws within which they quivered, are here again b/andished 
and sibilant ; and the Giant whose bed has long been in the dust, 
starts up from it anew, if not as vigorous, certainly as big, burly, 
and inflated, as he showed himself before any of his falls. The 
times are plainly gone when a man would die if his head were off. 
Like one of the enchanted creations in Ariosto, he picks it up 
again as it rolls before him, and clapping it, no matter where^ 
whether under his arm, or upon its widowed shoulders^ be re-' 
sumes at least the ofTensiveness of his former vitality : 

** Fetus atque antiqua simultaSf 
Immortate odium ^ et nunquam sanahile vulnus^^* 

The framework upon which the present attack on the Reformed 
Faith is constructed is eminently simple. A young Papist in 
Trinity College, Dublin, upon receiving intelligence that the Royal 
Assent had been given to the Bill for the Relief of the Roman 
Catholics, is represented as feeling a very Irish propensity imme- 
diately to turn Protestant ; and forthwith commences an exami- 
nation of the groundwork of his Faith, the results of which form 
the staple of the following pages. His mind being, as might be 
expected, altogether a tabula rasa on matters of Religion, was 
exposed, during the first stages of inquiry, to not a few impres* 
sions of surprise. He learned in the very outset, with astonish- 
ment, in which we also sincerely participate, that one of the chief 
"Apostolical writers" of the first century was " a Pope;" that St. 
Clement, third Bishop of Rome, was ordained by St. Peter; and 
that ''even in those simple unpolemic times, when the active 
exercise of authority could be little called for, the jurisdiction of 
the See of Peter was fully acknowledged.*' 
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It is by no means worth while to dispute the obscure question 
of the early Romish Episcopal succession ; whether Clemeut is 
to be placed immediately after St. Peter^ or whether Unas and 
even Cletus intervene. That Clement was Bishop of Rome is 
certain ; that he is the same Clement who is mentioned as a 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul, is highly probable : but that he was 
an '* Apostolical writer/' or a '^ Pope/' or that ** the jurisdiction 
of St.. Peter was fully acknowledged'^ in his person, — if by that 
expression it is intended (as we suppose it is intended) to affirm 
that it was a superior jurisdiction over other Sees^ — are positions 
altogether untenable. 

There is not any reason for believing that Apostolical founda- 
tion was confined to the See of Rome. Antioch, not less than 
that city, might challenge Peter as her Bishop ; Alexandria claims 
Peter and Mark jointly ; in Jerusalem we nnd James ; in Con* 
stantinopie Andrew, All Bishops and Pastors who exercise their 
functions to the glory of God are true successors of the Apostles* 
Non Sanctorumjilii sunt qui tenent loca Sanctorum, sed aui exer* 
cent opera eorum, was the affirmation of one of our own Martyrs; 
and John Husse, in the very teeth of his persecutors at Constance^ 
expressed himself yet more pointedly, when he exclaimed — Papa 
non est verus Petri successor, si vivit moribus contrariis Petro. 

The full acknowledgment of the superior jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome is not indeed argued in the passage before us ; but 
we are left to infer it from the following paragraph : — 

" A schism, or as St. Clement himself describes it, ' a foul and un* 
holy sedition/ having broken out in the Church of Corinth, an appeal 
was made to the Church of Rome for its interference and advice, and 
the Epistle which this Holy Father addressed to the Corinthians in 
answer, is confessedly one of the most interesting monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature that have descended to us."" — vol. i. pp. 15, 16. 

The Epistle of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, 
as this Letter should be called rather than the Epistle of Clementj 
is in truth one of the most interesting monuments of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity ; and to a Protestant it is morebver inexpressibly valu- 
able, as affording a distinct proof of the equal footing upon which 
the two Churches corresponded. If the Bishop of Rome had 
possessed, or even if he had affected to possess, any control over 
the schismatical Church of Corinth, it is not likely that he would 
have adopted the mild and fraternal tone of remonstrance which 
pervades this document. He would not have spoken of the ex- 
cellence and utility of the custom of ^'reproving one another ;* but 
armed with authority, and conscious that he was addressing an 
inferior^ he would have accompanied bis exhortation with some 
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flMDaces of punkhiiient-^soiiie tbreato of Ihe exercise of offenjded 
power. 

But if in this Epistle of Clement is found (as the young Papist 
believes) a substantive aflSrmation of the primacy of the BUhop 
of Bome^ in one of those attributed to Ignatius is discovered as 
incoDtrovertible proof of the corporal presence in the Eucharist. 

• *' In speaking of the Docete^ or Phantasticks^ a seel of heretics wbe 
bdd that Christ was but ia appearoMce a man — a mere aemUaiioe or 
phantasm of humanity*— Ignatius says^ ^ they slay away from tbe Eii« 
eharisi and from prayer, because the^ %oUl not acknowledge the Euchomt 
to be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, thatjlesh which suffered for our 
^ins^ . Now when it is considered that the leading doctrine of the 
PocetsB was that the body assumed by Christ was but apparent, there 
cannot be a doubt that the particular opinion of the orthodox to which 
they opposed themselves was that which held the presence of Christ's 
body in the Eucharist to be reaL It is evident ^Jigurative or unsubstan- 
tial presence, such as Protestants maintain^ would in no degree have 
ofiended their an ti -corporeal notions; but^ on the contrary, indeed, 
would have fallen in with that wholly spirituai view of Christ's nature 
which led these faerelies to deny the possihility of his incamation. 

^* This perplexing and irreslstihle proof, on the very threshold of my 
inquiry, of the existence of such a belief among the orthodox of the 
first century, threw me, I own, into a state of unspeakable amazement. 
I looked at the words again — rubbed my eyes, and again consulted my 
lexicon. But I had made no mistake — there it was in black and white, 
Stark staring Popery. I had found language of a similar import re- 
specting the Eucharist in other passages of the same Father — in tbe 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, and in that also to the Romans. But had 
there existed only these notices, hb precise opinion upon the subject 
might have been doubtful ^ and, as in many other cases, where the 
Fathers have happened to express themselves allegorically^or obscorelyi 
would have remained matter of controversy. But taken, as I have 
already said, with reference to the Docetae, and representing the belief 
of those heretics respecting tbe Eucharist as wholly irreconcilable ivith 
the creed of the orthodox, this passage in tbe Epistle to tbe Smyrnseans 
can admit of but one conclusion, namely, that the orthodox Christians 
of that day saw in the consecrated bread and wine not any mere me- 
morial, representation, type, or emblem — not any such figurative sub- 
stitute for the body of our Lord — ^but his own real substance corporally 
present 'and orally manducated.*' — vol. i. pp. 17 — 2(K 

Every body knows that nine out of the fifteen reputed Epistles 
of I^atius are altogether abandoned as spurious. Of the re- 
maining SIX; which are Called genuine, that to the Churdi of 
Smyrna is one of the most suspected ; for it would be diflicult to 
say what business Ignatius had in the Troad, from which spot it 
is dated, on his way from Antioch to Rome. But granting that 
it really proceeded from the pen to which it 19 ascribed, every 
Critic who has examined it has agreed as to its manifest corrupt- 
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taon; and the Words Which we support are intended to be trws«- 
lated above, are not to be found in the body of the £pi^tle itaelf 
(if they ever really belonged to it), but must be traced out from 
ike Hid. Dialc^ue of Tbeodoret : Ev^iy i^/«f tuu wf^r^pif %6» 
Sm^ix^yrm x.r.X. Their sense also is as follows :--The Here* 
tk^ who deny the reality of Cbrist^s appearance in the flesh '^adait 
not of Eucharists and oblations, but reject them, because from 
the Eucharbt is proved the truth of Christ's flesh/' Strange in- 
deed is it, as Scultet has remarked before us, that this passage 
should ever be adduced in support of the corporal presence* it 
is plainly no more then an assertion that those who receive the 
Eucharist, a type of Christ's flesh, believe that Christ was really 
and absolutely incarnate. And such indeed is TertuUian's argu- 
ment iu his IVth Book against M arciou, who on this point agreed 
with the very Docetse in question, and whom he attacks by the 
following syllogism:-— Qtfod est phantasma Jiguram capcre nan 
potest. Atqui Carpus Christi capttfiguram (i. e, panem)* Igjitur 
Corpus Christi non est phantasma. 

A writer who discovers Transubstantiation asserted in the 
above passage of Ignatius, is not likely to omit noticing one in 
the first Apology of Justin Martyr, which, as it is less explicable, 
is therefore far more to his purpose. Following the steps of Le 
Nourry, he therefore at once claims Justin as an assertor of the 
change in the elements. The Bishop of Lincoln has fairly ac-* 
knowledged that <' it is not easy to ascertain precisely what Justin 
meant in this passage;" but by placing it in apposition with 
another, in the Dialogue with Trypho, in which the bread in the 
Eiicharist is stated to be commemorative of the body, and the cup 
of the blood of Christ, he arrives at the just and natural conclu* 
sion, that the rou cratfxoKQir^^ivr^ 'Ii)<rou xoi 9'apxeL lui olfoi is also to 
be understood figuratively. 

The very doubtful question as to what Bishop has been repre* 
sented by Tertullian to have styled himself Pontifex Maximus 
and Episcopus Episcoporum, is without any hesitation decided at 
once by the writer before us in favour of the See of Rome. 
^^ We find this very title of * Sovereign Pontiff' given to the Bishop 
of Rome by no less high and ancient an authority than Tertullian*" 
(Note, p. 38.) From this statement an unwary reader would aup« 
pose that Tertullian had voluntarily admitted the Primacy of Rome, 
and had addressed the Bishop of that See by titles which implied 
his supremacy* But how stands the case really ! Tertullian, in his 
Tract de Pudicitid, notices that he has heard of some Bishop 
who had issued an Edict under those haughty titles. Audio etiam 
edictum esse propositum et quidem perewqfUoriumy *^ Pontifex/^ 
sdHcetf *^ Masimtis Episcopus Episcoporum didtf^ && It iatmt 
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that the majority of writers apply this anecdote to Stephen Bishop 
of Rome, although Allix refers it to the Bishop of Carthage. 
But it is not less true that even if the supremacy of Rome were 
asserted, it was not asserted, as the writer before us maintains, 
by the high and ancient authority of Tertullian ; but that, on the 
contrary, Tertullian appears to notice it as an unwarrantable act 
of presumption. 

Among the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Lactantius, Cyprian, Eusebius, Basil, Epiphanius, 
and Chrysostom, are cited as supporters of the authority of Tra* 
dition. We need not do more than follow some of the passages 
upon which the greatest stress appears to be laid ; and from the 
right interpretation of which we may venture to believe that not 
one of the Reformers to whose judgment our Church pays any 
deference would have expressed dissent. Who, for instance, can 
doubt the assertion of Tertullian, that the Apostles instructed the 
Churches which they founded, both ** by word of mouth, and by 
their Epistles V^ And if their oral instructions could be now pre- 
sented to us, through channels as pure and and undefiled as those 
which have transmitted the Scriptures, who would hesitate to 
receive them i 

** Which truths,** says Eusebius, '* though they be consigned to 
the Sacred Writings, are still in a fuller manner confirmed by the 
Traditions of the Catholic Church, which Church is diffused over 
all the Earth. This unwritten Tradition confirms and seals the 
testimonies of the Holy Scriptures.*' Surel}', by these words 
nothing more is intended than that a rule, perhaps very briefly 
enunciated in Scripture, is sometimes explained more at large by 
illustrations, which Eusebius at the time at which he wrote had 
undoubted means of ascertaining were offered by the authors of 
the Scriptures. If the same proofs remained to us in these days, 
we might feel similar confidence ; and we should not be reluctant 
to admit that the oral glosses and commentaries of the Apostles, 
were seals and testimonies of their written doctrine. 

To the like purpose must be received the declaration of Basil, 
that Tradition and the Scriptures have ** an equal efficacy in the 
promotion of piety," — a widely different assertion from that which 
pronounces a belief in each to be equally necessary to salvation ; 
and a very similar principle to that on which our IV th Article 
inculcates the reading of the Apocryphal Books ^^ for example of 
life and instruction of manners." It should be borne in mind, 
also, that everyone of the ^^ dogmas of the Church," which Basil 
considers established by Tradition, and which he enumerates in 
another chapter of the same Treatise from which the above words 
are taken, relates to a Ceremony, not to an Article of Faith; viz. 
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thie Cross in Kiptism, the turoing eastward in prayer, the Bene* 
diction of the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, the consecration 
of the water and the oil in Baptism, and the practice of trine 
immersion. (De Spiriiu Sancto, c, 10.) 

*^ We must look also to Tradition," says Epiphanius, '' for all 
things cannot be learned from Scripture." Here we are by no 
means told that there is any Article of Faith which cannot be 
derived from Scripture ; nor are we even pressed to do more than 
to look to Tradition; that is^ to look to it with respect and reve- 
rence ; since, doubtless, there are numerous minor ordinances and 
directions which the Founder of a Religion does not think worthy 
of committal to a written record; which it may be laudable to 
observe, although they are not absolutely essential ; and which can 
be learned no otherwise than by Tradition. 

The Protestant is indeed far, very far from rejecting or oppos** 
ing all Traditional knowledge. He perceives that much of legend 
and of fable, much that is crude, frivolous, fanciful, and unpro- 
fitable, has been allowed to incorporate itself with that Creed 
which builds with equal confidence upon the sand and upon the 
rock ; and he therefore never raises his superstructure upon any 
other foundation excepting that which he knows beyond a doubt 
that Christ hinlself has laid. He gives its due honour to Tradition, 
considering it as of human origin, and therefore as admitting a 
free exercise of judgment ; holdmg Scripture on the other hand to 
be divine, and therefore to be imperative. He draws the same 
line of distinction between the two which Augustin has drawn : 

imia canonicum von est, non me constringit ; if it be worthy to 
ead me, I will follow its guidance, but I by no means feel pledged 
to implicit obedience. Our Church in no way despises Tradi- 
tion ; and its practice is widely remote from this which Basil con- 
demns, when he remarks that ''it is the common aim of all the 
enemies of sound doctrine to shake the soliditv of our faith iti 
Christ, by annulling Apostolical Tradition* They dismiss the 
tinwritten testimony of the Fathers as a thing of no Dalue.^* We 
neither annul nor undervalue anything that is Apostolical; but we 
require evidence that it really is so > and, like the Beroeans^ we 
^* search" before we admit that all id Truth which is offered to us 
under its garb. 

But, as usual, we must beware of Romanist translation. It 
may be fastidious to object to a rendering which converts some 
Words of St. Ambrose, of most salutary meaning — nil ergo te re- 
tocet a pcenitentid,— into a prop for the idle doctrine of satisfac- 
tion to God by woi-ks of mortification. *' Let no consideration 
withhold thee from doing Penance'* — (vol. i. p. 55), This misinter- 
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pretation is a grain of land when covkpared with . the siibH^ 
wholesale pervergioii of (AmantoL and [Mrmum tbroughout the 
Rhemifh New Tettamcnt But we must take leave to remoii* 
strate in behalf of two passages from TertuHian, in which» as thej 
are here given in EngHsb, that Father would scarcely recognise liis 
own meaning. 

TertulKan is represented as making the following statement hi 
aupport of Tradition. 

'* * Of these (certain practices in the administration of baptism) and 
other usages^ if you ask for the written authority of the Scriptures, none 
will be found. They spring from tradition^ which practice has confirmed 
and obedience ratified* — De Corona Militis, c. 8, 4. * To the Scripture^, 
therefore, an appeal rmtst not be made ..... the question is^ to 
whom was that doctrine committed by which we are made Christians'^ 
for where this doctrine and this faith shall be found, there will be the 
troth of the Scriptures and their expositions, and of all Christian tradL- 
4ions/* — ^De Prascrip* c. 19."— vol. i. pp. 49j 50. 

The reference to the first passage is slightly incorrect: the 
words belonging altogether to the I V th Chapter. But this is of 
little consequence. It is to the mistake or to the perversion of 
TertuUian's sense that we address our objection. ^' Harum tt 
aliarum ejusmodi discipUnarum si legem expostulas scripturaruni, 
fuillam invenies: traditio tibi praetendetur auctrix, consuetudo 
confirmatrixy et fides observatrix.'' It might perhaps be difficult 
to furnish exact equivalents for Tertullian's words; but that 
'' which practice has confirmed and obedience ratified/' are not 
only terms wholly inadequate to convey his meaning, but in fact, 
the last two words do not convey any meaning at all — Fides obser^ 
vatrix/' which obedience has ratified !" Whatever synonymes may 
be supplied, it is quite clear that Tertullian proposes, in cases 
dependmg upon Tradition, to call in the assessorship of Custom 
and of Belief. He will not be contented with Tradition singly; 
but he requires a threefold cord of evidence, which sball not be 
easily broken : and so far he is not an advocate who very much 
assists the cause in support of which he is adduced. 

But if the translation of the first of these passages be iuador 
quate, that of the second is directly false. As the words now 
stand detached from their context, Tertullian is made not only to 
assert that Tradition is equivalent to Scripture, but that Jt is 
positively superior ; and therefore that it should be appealed tp 
in preference. The paragraph which succeeds the ' break is ren.- 
dered quite unintelligible by omission of the connecting sen- 

* We print the Italics as we find them iu the pages under review. 
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teAces. la order to rectify the meanings we must inquire what is 
TertuUian's course of argument. 

The Presbyter of Carthage asks, what weapons is it safest 1^ 
adopt in disputing with Heretics? and he lays it down as ^n 
inviolable maxim never to admit an^ controversy out of the Scrip* 
tures. Such a controversy is sure either to ruffle the temper or to 
muddle the brain. Some Heretics do not admit the Scriptures at 
all ; or if they do admit them, it is with additions or subtraciiona 
accommodated to their own hypothesis. They either destroy the 
integrity of the Holy Writings^ or if they permit their integrity to 
remain inviolate, they pervert their meaning by a subtle comment 
tary* For adulteration of meaning is as injurious to Truths as 
downright corruption of the letter. No fanciful disputant chooses 
to recognise that meaning by which his position may be over« 
thrown ; he prefers one which he has falsely concocted and which 
gives him the advantage of ambiguity. What, thereforci he con- 
tinues, will the Theologian most versed in Scripture benefit by its 
production i That which he affirms on one text will be denied on 
another ; that which he denies will be affirmed. After showing 
that the wavering faith of bystanders is little likely to be strength- 
ened by a gladiatorsbip in which each party taxes the other with 
a falsification of Holy Writ, Tertullian comes to the passage im- 
mediately in question. " Ergo non ad Scripturas provocan- 
dum est» nee in his constituendum certamen in quibus aut nulla 
aut incerta victoria est, aut parum certa. Nam etsi non ita eva- 
deret conlatio Scripturarum, ut utramque partem parem sisteret^ 
ordo rerum desiderabat illud prius proponi quod munc solum 
disputandiim : quibus cbmpetkt fides ipsa? cujus sunt Scripturde? 
A quo, et per quos, et quando et quibus sit tradita disciplina qu& 
fiunt Ghristiani? Ubi enim apparuerit esse veritatem disciplinoe 
et fidei Cfaristianse, illic erit Veritas Scripturarum et expositiotiiim 
et omnium Traditionum Christianarum." 

No man in the full pbssession of his senses will ever, if he can 
avoid it, attempt a fre/ns/ahbra of Tertullian, and we shall, there- 
fore, leave the above passage as we find it. Its production, bow- 
ever, must fully answer our purpose, for every eye will perceive 
that the writer is by no means instituting a comparison between 
the relative values of Scripture and of Tradition ; but that he is 
recommending a controversialist, instead of involving himself in an 
interminable contest by arguing with Scripture, to prefer arguing 
in the first instance upon Scripture : to raise a previous question 
as to the party to which the veritable Scripture belongs, instead 
of allowing his opponeut the benefit of an assumption that he also 
possesses it. And what lias this to do with the vexata quastio, 
concernisig-the degree of credit to be attach^ to 'Tradition? ^ 
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In the IXtb Chapter, where Purgatory is taken into consider- 
ation, a passage is assigned to Palej which never proceeded froni 
his pen. 

*^ What the Protestant divine^ Paley,* has said on the subject of pur- 
gatory appears to me to be founded on such sentiments as both reason 
and nature approve. ^ Who can bear,' he asks, * the thought of dwell- 
ing in everlasting torments ? Yet who can say that a God everlastingly 
just will not inflict them ! The mind of man seeks for some resource ; 
it finds one only in conceiving that some temporary punishment, after 
deaths may purify the soul from its moral pollutions, and make it at last 
acceptable even to a Deity infinitely pure.* " — vol. i. pp. 73 j 74. 

These are the words not of Paley but of Hey, at the com- 
mencement of his Lecture on the XXIId Article. What Hey 
meant by stating that a belief in Purgatory is natural, he fully 
explains afterwards, when he says that it *' suited the wishes and 
alleviated the fears of the People.'' But if we adopt this natural 
Rule, how much of the " terrors of the Lord" will be allowed to 
remain in Scripture ? That Hey did not consider the belief *^ to be 
founded on such sentiments as Reason approves,^' is plain ; for he 
adds, *^ that there is such a state of purification, by suffering after 
death,appears inadmissible, because it seems unreasonable that we 
should be expected to allow what is wholly passed over when it was 
most likely to be noticed." 

The custom of Prayer for the Dead in the early Christian 
Church is undoubted ; but the cause assigned for that custom by 
the Irish Gentleman is far from being correctly stated. 

^^ The solemn usage of praying for the dead can be founded only on 
the belief that there exists a middle state of purification and suffering 
through which souls pass after death, and from which the prayers of 
the faithful may aid in delivering them. The antiquity, therefore, of 
the use of prayers for the dead (and we trace them through all the 
most ancient Liturgies) sufficiently prove to us bow ancient was the 
belief on which they are founded,'*— vol. 1. p. 72, 

Concerning the immediate state of departed souls, there were 
almost endless diversities of opinion among the early Christians, 
which the modern Romish doctrine would reduce to a belief in 
the single state of Purgatory for all. On the contrary, we need 
not cite the many names among the Fathers, by which a place of 
refreshment and joy, although not of complete happiness, is sup- 
ported; a Paradise, a Hades, an Abraham's bosom, as it was 
variously calied, in which the Spirits of the Righteous expected 
the Resurrection: and for such persons^ who were not under suf* 
t - .... ■ , . 

* This passage la asciibed to Paley twice in the text ADd oncein a note* . 
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fering, no prayer for release from suffering could be necessary. 
God is often thanked also in prayer for the blessiing whioh 
he has conferred on the departed by removing them from the 
troubles of life, to rest and security ; terms incompatible with any 
notion that they are being tormented in purifying flames. Such 
prayers implied regard and affection for the dead, and a belief in 
their immortality; nor does it appear to us that they are too 
rigidly to be condemned, provided always due care be taken thtit 
they do not open the gate to a vain imagination that any thing 
save the blood of Christ can cleanse from sin. If we once deceive 
ourselves into a belief that they can be useful, we overthrow the 
very foundation of the atonement; and herein is their danger. So 
long as they are employed to relieve our own sorrow, to lighten 
the burden of a heart oppressed with mourning, we may venture 
to indulge in secret aspiration for the departed i-^fangamur inani 
munere. But we must carefully bear in mind that forgiveness is 
through Christ alone, and that it is immediate ; that our prayers 
can no more really assist the Spirit awaiting its judgment, than the 
flowers which we scatter upon the turf, or the sculpture which we 
pile above the coffin/ cian decorate the senseless corpse which is 
mouldering beneath. 

The remainder of the first volume is composed of matter which 
it is not very easy to connect with the professed object of the Irish 
Gentleman. Half a dozen chapters, comprising sixty pages, are 
occupied with an episodical treatise, De Disciplina Arcanif in- 
serted chiefly, as it seems, for the purpose of showing that a 
lounging layman of the nineteenth century can explain to a nicety 
what were the secret mysteries which the Fathers of the second arid 
third took so great pains to conceal from their catechumens. lu 
order to assist his progress on the voyage of discovery which he 
has undertaken to Truth in Religion, the Hibernian circumnavi- 
gator then steers through the intricate Polynesia of early Heresies. 
In Gnosticism he finds an Otaheite well adapted to the prurient 
taste which he is little solicitous to conceal; he revels amid the 
loves of the i^ons; gloats upon the fantastic impurities of Valen- 
tiiius arid Bardesanes; and describes Sophia Achamoth very 
much as if she were another Oberea. In the captious questions 
which the Jews of Capernaum put to our Saviour, as recorded in 
the sixth chapter of St. John, he remarks the first indication of that 
presumptuous spirit of private judgment which was to be fully 
developed by Luther; and he pronounces the Arch-heretic who 
cohabited with Helena to have been the Proto-Protestant. This 
last grand discovery is confirmed by a burlesque imitation of two 
broken lines in the Odyssey, in which Idaxi] is rendered ** Faidi 

NO. XXYIl. — JULY, 1833. P 
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qS ProlMtiBiits/' and rth oSSof '' ^moD Magna." Tb(e a98«i;tioa 
and the proof are M'ell worthy ol each olber. 

Hkhertov notwithstanding hia excursion among* the Gnoslvcflb 
the writer haa evidently been keeping a tight rein upoa hia be«* 
setting inclinations ; and \t is not till he enliers upon the seeoB4 
tolume that Nature gets the full maatery over Discretioa. Thi^ 
heads of the first three chapters will sufficiently ei^hibili the co«iae 
which h« is then about to take. 

'' Chap. I. — Brief recapitttlation — Secret out at lasft-^Love affair*--* 
Walks by the riter — ' Knowing the Lord*-— Cupid and Calvin* 

'' Chap. II.— RcctOT of Ballyaiadraggtt^-New fetati shaael^TendM 
scene in the shrobhery — ^Momeat of bewiyeraeaC-^Catbolie Emaacipa- 
tioo Bill carried—Correspoadenee with Miss * * 

•^ Chap. Ill — Miss * *'9 knowledge of the Fatben--Tran$latioB for 
her Album from St Basil, St. Cbrysostom, St. Gregory,, ajid St. Je-^ 
rome — Tender love^poem from St. Basil. 

A short e]qplanation of these matters will suffice. Miss — ■■■■ . 

ia the sister of Mr. , the agent of Lord > » who is Patron^ 

at the Rectory of Ballymndr^get. If tko young Papist witt 
abjure, Mr. -^ — promises to ol^n from Lord ■ ■■■ ■ the. next pie« 
sentation to the Rectory, as his sister's marriage portion \ and dii«» 
ring the ensuing atroggle between interest and conscience, the Ipver 
advances in his courtship by doing into amatory English veiso 
certain prose passages from St« Basil, St« ChrysostQm^ and St* 
Jerom, and one absolute metrical Cofuone from St, Gregory of 
Nazianzum. These vrere fairly transcribed into his mistresa'a 
Album, and perhaps were sung as JUe/odtia, to the aira of Gari^r 
Owen or Paddy O'Rafferty. Rhymes written by a very you^j^ 
gentleman, for insertion in a very young lady's Album^^especiall^ 
if that young gentleman should happen to be a student of divinitj^ 
and in love — may claim exemption from any rigid criticism i unleaa 
the author, as in the present instance, considers them worthy of 
transfer to print. On the score of morality, no objection can be 
raised to them ; for, unlike most other Jun>emUa, they arQ refri* 
gerant rather than inflammatory ; and their motto, if they were 
collected in crown 8vo. might be Virginibus ptierisque canto^ 
instead of Lusisse pudet. The choice of subject, indeed^ occa« 
sionally surprises us when we call to mind the purpose for which 
they were designed ; and if, as the Poet expresses himself> ** it waa 
the first time in the annals of gallantry that the names of the Saints^ 
&c. &c. 8cc. were fated to shine forth in the pages of a morocco«- 
covered Album,'' we think we may venture to add, that it is also 
the first time in which a lover sought the favour of his Amaryllis 
by a copy of verses addressed vpo; Trapdcvov lxTf<rov<ray. In tlie 
well known Letter of St. Basil^ so entitled, occur many passages 
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of Mquitito pathos. We are not sure that the three simple wordSf 
ffyigrfifri hyufortHf rpmwt^i, can be reckoned among them ; but if 
they can be so, the tenderness has evaporated during percolation. 
They are thus rendered : 

Where is it now — that innocent 

And happy time — where is it gone ? 
Those light repatti, whp-e young Content 

4nd Temperance 4stood smiling on, 

M lengthy in the 7dd page of the second volume, commence 
the Travels which the Title-page deluded us to expect were to 
form the materiel of the whole Work ; and the Irish Gentleman 
embarks for Hamburgh, and fixes himself as a Student at Gottin- 
gen; where, in order to assist his conversion and to render him 
an orthodox Protestant, his Tutor expounds to him the doctrines 
of Rationalism. We fear that the picture which follows cannot 
be taxed with exaggeration. 

** In tbe Old Testament the history of the creation, of Paradise, and 
of Adam ^nd Eve, are nothing but allegories or myrthi. The Penta- 
teuch, which may be looked upon as a sort of * Theocratic Epic/ was 
not written by Moses, but compiled at a much later period 3 and Jeho« 
v^h was but the household god or Fetiche, of the family of Abraham, 
which David, Solomon, and the prophets afterwards promoted to the 
rank of Cvf ator of all things. It is plain that Deuteronomy could not 
have been the work of Moses, nor Ecclesiastes that of Solomon» as in 
each case it would suppose the author to have related his own decease* 
The Psalms were a sort of Anthology to which David and other writers 
contributed ; and the productions of the chief contributor are thus cri- 
ticised by a grave theologian, Augusti: — 'David's Muse takes no high 
flighty hut he succeeds best in songs and elegies.* By crjtics of the 
same school Esther is pronounced to be an historical romance, while 
Ruth, they say, was written for the purpose of proving David to have 
sprung from a good family, and the story of Jonah is but a repetition of 
the ^ble of Hercules swallowed by a sea-monster. As tp the ProphetSi 
the learned Eleham allows them the credit of having been sharp clever 
meUi who saw further into futurity than their contemporaries ; while 
ethers, assiignipg to them a decided political pbaracter, 'make them 
out/ say9 Mr* {lose, ' to be demagogues and radical reformers/ The 
prophecy in Isaiah of the fall of Babylon, was evidently written by 
spme one who was present at the siege ; and the predictions supposed 
to refer to Christ in the same rhapsodies, relate to the fortunes and ulti-» 
mate fate of the race of the propnets in general. 

" In the New Testament the miraculous birth of Christ is to be 
ranked in the class of mythologic fictions, along with the stories of the 
incarnations of the Indian gods — and more especially that of Buddha's 
generation from a virgin who had conceived him by a rainbow* The 
motive of Christ for giving himself out for a prophet was, that be might 
thereby have more weight as a moral teacher; and in like manner he 
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was induced afterwards to personate tbe Messiah from the notion enter- 
tained by his admirers that he was that promised personage. According 
to Wieland^ Jesus Christ was a noble Jewish magician, who, on his own 
part, never conceived the least idea of being tbe founder of a religioD« 
and whose institute only assumed the form of religion by time. Much 
of the obscurity, it is said, in which the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment are involved, is owing to the stupidity and superstition of the 
Apostles, who misunderstood, in many instances, the language of their 
master, and whose gross misconception of bis promises as to a future 
kingdom, involved him in difficulties with his followers, from which be 
saw no other way of extricating himself honourably but by deatb/*-^ 
vol. ii. pp. 231—235. 

All those blasphemies have originated in Reformed Commu- 
nions since the Reformation ; and therefore — can any inference 
be more just? — the Reformation has occasioned them. 

From Germany, as it now is, we are^ somewhat unexpectedljs, 
carried back to England as it was in the time of Henry Ylllr; 
and the grim licentiousness of that ferocious tyrant, ^* not only 
connived at, but concerted by the obsequious tools of Royal- 
Reformation, Cranmer and Cromwell/' is ostentatiously cited as 
the cause of our change in Faith. Neither Cranmer nor Crom- 
well need our defence from this outrageous calumny, and Henry 
may be safely left to the execration which he deserves. How 
often must it be repeated that in the great Drama of Human His- 
tory, the character of events is not to be determined by that of 
tbe chief agents employed in eifecting their operation? Is it not 
to the reign of the Despot John that we owe the Charter of our 
Civil Liberties, and to that of the Bigot James that we are in- 
debted for our final emancipation from Spiritual thraldom? 

It is wholly impossible in the narrow compass permitted to 
our remarks to do more than notice a few, a very few, of the 
almost innumerable obliquities in the pages before us. But be- 
fore we close, we cannot abstain from repelling a grossly unme^ 
rited charge brought against one of the most fearless, sincere, 
upright, ingenuous, and plain-spoken Divines whom our Church 
can boast. No writer with whom we are acquainted has declared 
himself more openly and more independently than Dr. Hey, even 
on points whereon others less firm of nerve, and less confident of 
purpose, may sometimes have lisped, stammered, and hesitated. 
There is not an atom of concealment about his mind; and his 
opinions, be they what they may, are always revealed without 
any disguise or shadow of turning. If Hey had been tainted 
with Socinianism, he never would have implied his doctrine ; he 
would have manfully avowed it. Yet such is the accusation now 
propounded against him. 

'^ Such all but avowal of the worst principles of Socinianism from men 
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so high Id the Church, hoth from station aod talent, sufficiently pre- 
pares us for what otherwise would have seemed wholly incredible — an 
express proffer of the hand of fellowship to the whole body of Soci? 
nians, from no less a quarter than the chair of the Norrisian professor 
of theology at Cambridge ! In one of his otherwise most valuable 
lectures the late Dr. Hey thus speaks: — 'We and the Socinians are 
said to differ — but about what ? Not about morality or about natural 
religion. We differ only about what we do not understand, and about 
what is to be done on the part of God ; and if we allowed one another 
to use expressions at will (and what great matter could that be in what 
might be called unmeaning words ?) we need never be on our guard 
against each other.' 

'* In. these few sceptical sentences — in the chill and deadly air of in- 
differentism that breathes through them, we recognize that last stage of 
a declining religion, before (as exemplified so signally in the instance 
of Germany) it sinks to the flat level of total unbelief; that stage where 
heresy, weary of its own caprices and changes, and no longer fed by the 
false stimulus which the strife of controversy once lent, sinks hope- 
lessly into the collapse of indifference which precedes the death of all 
faith."— vol. ii. pp. 308, 309. 

In the absence of all reference (and references are often very 
carefully avoided in the Work before us,) we cannot immediately 
discover this passage in Hey's Lectures : and we are therefore 
deprived of illustration from its context. But from our general 
acquaintance with the Professor's sentiments and method, we 
cannot doubt his meaning. One of the points which he invaria- 
bly examines in his discussion of the Articles .of bur Church is 
the possibility of so far modifying them that they may admit of 
the most extensive comprehension : and this he does on the 
soundest principles, not extravagating in latitudinariauism, but 
following the sacred clue which is presented to his hand by 
genuine Charity. His intention in the above passage, in which 
no doubt he is adverting to possible (not to probable) means of 
terminating a very painful controversy, may be best learned 
from expressions in other parts of his Lectures; expressions 
which cannot leave a doubt of the orthodoxy of his own belief 
on the points in dispute. While speaking of the second clause 
in our Second Article, which enumerates the eternal generation 
of the Son and His consubstantiality with the Father, Hey no- 
tices that it did not exist in the original Article ; but that he 
takes it for granted it was introduced in consequence of the 
growth of Socinianism during the ten years intervening between 
1552 and 156^. " I do not mean to say that the growth of 
Socinianism made it absolutely necessary to insert these words : it 
might, or it might not: but I believe that in fact it occasioned 
the insertion." And then^ in order that his reluctance to erect a 
partition wall compelling needless exclusion; may not be mistaken 
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for a Tviilinghcss to thl-ow dbwtt ihokt barriers \^Wch are de- 
manded for the security of the fbld, he continues, " Biit it is bhe 
thing to say that possibly exj)ressibni3 tnignt ha^fe Bfe^tl HKlf 
omitted, and another to desire to eject theiil because Ihey c5n- 
tain what is not agreeable to Reason. ..... Let a man, if he 

pleases, meditate upon the incomprehensible Doctrines of Reli- 
gion with awful diffidences and lowly suspense ; but if it be pro- 
per for the good of Religious Society that he should give some 
preference of one opinion to another, let him not presume that 
the triie mieanihg of Revelation must be somethitig that is l^vel 
and familiar to his ordinary and habitual conceptidris."* What^- 
ever doiibt may be here ejtpressed as to the prudencie of Speaking 
in definite terhis concerning niatters above oiir Re^son^ nothing 
can be more explicit than Hey^s declaration that he by ho meatis 
rejects such matters from his Faith. He would nbt object to 
the exclusion of " unmeaning words" from Articles and Formu- 
laries, if unity could be hoped for as the result. But where do 
we find him saying with the Socinian, that he would rieject what 
God has taught) solely because the meaning is not clear to hxmi 
Again, in considering what mutual concessions might be made 
in conflicting views of Justification, he observes of the Socinians, 
** Both parties are proceeding in one way though they may be 
pressed forward by different motives. Both own the mercy of 
God ; both ascribe to it the salvation of mankind ; though we 
suppose it to use some means which they do not : but of these 
means our ideas are so indefinite^ as to produce propositions 
nearly unintelligible ; the nature of which, we know, is such as 
to diminish greatly the difference between affirmative and nega- 

tive.^t. 

But if we require a plain declaration of Hey's opinion on the 

great question of the nature and the sacrifice of Christ, it may 
be found in another passage, which, notwithstanding its lengthy 
justice to his memory demands that we should extract — 

'* Suppose it were right that we should profess Faith in Christ ; 
yet when His death is called a Sacrifice, are we not, say the Soci- 
nians, to consider the expression ^sjiguralive or metaphorical? in 
the saitie manner I suppose as when the Apostle says, 'but to tlo 
good and to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased/ 

/'I have considered this matter, but I own, I dare not say, 
with Taylor, that the blood of Christ means 07ily His obedience 
and goodness ; though at the same time, I would not affirm^ that 

• Lectures, B. IV. Art. II. $. 21. .. 

t Idem, Book IV. Appendix to Art. XI. j, 23. 
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wkhoul the WM'al part the blood would have availed. I take the 
following method : I suppose a teacher to come into the world 
with supernatural powers ^ to be diligent in instructingi to be 
Opposed and put to death : I suppose, after his deathi his fol- 
lowers to represent it in all Ught$ which could convince and per- 
suade ; I can imagine them to preserve some drops of his bleed ; 
but I cannot conceive pet-sons in such a situation to use express 
nions which Would come up to the stl*engtb of those used in the 
New Testament. Would they talk of their teacher's blood as 
sacrificial^ of its cleansing the World fromnZ/ltn? would they 
find out some slaughters of brute animals which had been insti- 
tuted and carried on for centuries^ so as to prepare the world for 
the death of this one man ? To suppose such language when not 
grounded on reality, is to give up all good sense in these fol- 
lowers ; and it is to suppose pretensions wholly incredible. And 
if this language could be used of the blood of one man, why not 
of the blood of others ? if there can be anything in the rank and 
character of one man to give propriety to such expressions, will 
the Socinians allow it to be applied to Jesus f they would have 
Jesus a mere man, and yet they would suppose expressions to be 
used concerning Him, so as they cannot be with propriety con- 
cerning the ordinary death of any mere man.'** 

Let us hear no more then of Socinianism as <!;oupled with the 
venerable name of Hey. The passages which we have cited from 
his writings bear ample testimony to the purity of his Faith. He 
was a sincere Christian, who doubted not any truth which he saw 
that God had revealed : he was a humble Christian, who neither 
rejected nor sought to explain that which he confessed was be- 
yond the powers of his intellect ; he was a charitable Christian, 
who, as much as in him lay, would have gathered all mankind, 
his brethren, into one fold under one Shepherd. 

But to revert to the Irish Gentleman. We need scarcely say 
that he sailed home from Gbttingen fraught with unmixed ab- 
horrence of Heresy, and that he promptly declined the hand of 
Miss , notwithstanding the lucrative appendage of the Rec- 
tory of Ballymudragget. In a moment of very natural triumph at 
this victory over self-interest and Mammon, he dictated the pro- 
gress of his conviction to the Editor of Captain Rock's Me- 
moirs ; and that anonymous Retailer of Romanism, Radicalism, 
and Rebellion, has manufactured his friend's raw materiel into 
two snug Manuals, in usum Soc. Jesuit, Concerning the name 
of that Editor, it is true that some whispers have reached us ; 
but we have too much respect for the mysteries of Literature to 

* Lectures, Book IV. Appendix to Art; XI. $ 27^ 
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draw aside one fold of the curtain behind which any author^ for 
any reason, may think fit to enshroud himself. Doubtless through 
every page which he has Mrittenithere is a trail — MIIPIA iveii Ti$ 
— upon which it would not be difficult to make a cast : and as 
for the present volumes, we might add, that the Editor having 
wandered out of the course for which his peculiar tastes and ac- 
quirements have qualified him^ may be told in the language of the 
same Tragedian from whom we have just borrowed (divesting it 
of all general want of courtesy), that when a man prates on matters 
which do not belong to him, MI2PA M12P0S Aeyei. 



STATE OF THE DIOCESES 



IM 



ENGLAND AND WALES, 



FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 



PREFERRED. 

Name, Prefennent, County, Dioceu* Patron, 

Atkins, John Gidleigb, R. Wilts Sslisburj Rev. T. Wbipbam 

Backhouse, Ralph D. Walmer, C. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbarj 

Raines, Haygartb . . Satterthwaite, C Lancas. Chester | ^eaTSSih^*^'^ 

Barnard, C.J | wfti^Rwby"^" \ ^°*'*^"" ^"*^'" ^' ^- ^^^' ^•^• 

Battiscorabe,Richard Soathmere, R. Norfolk Norwich Eton College 

{Apethorpe, C. '^ rV.ofNassington 

and Newton Wood, C. f Nortbam. Lincoln ] ^f clKfS! 
3 C coin. 

Betbam, William . . . .Stoke Lacej, R. Hereford Hereford Thomas Applej, Esq. 

n^ rr S Archdn. of St. David-'s 1 «.* ^e c« t\ -j* 

®"^"^' T i and Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Brecon \ ^P- °' ^*- ^^^'^ ' 

Blakelock, Ralph . . | ^^"J Xr"uTChTR^* "^oxioXV. Norwich Cath. Hall. Camb. 

Biomberg, F.W., DD. St. Giles, V* London London D. & C. of St. Pad's. 

Borton, R. K. Scarborough, St. Mary,C. E. York York V. of Scarborough 

Bowman, Isaac Forrabj, U. Lancas. Chester R. of Walton 

Brammall, D Chislet, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Cant. 

Brock, William Bishop's Waltham, R. Hants. Winches. Bp. of Winchester 

Browne, Henry . . . . Ernley, R. Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 

Byron, John Elmstone Hardwick, V. Gloster Gloster Lord Chancellor 

Carter, Joseph Baynton, R. E. York York St. John's Col. Oxford 

Clifton, George Hill . .Snitterfield, V. Warwick Worces. Bp. of Worcester 

Coventry, Hon. T. H.Severnstoke, R. Worcester Worcester Earl of Coventnr 

Crosse, James Lydeard, St. Lawrence, R.Somerset B. & W. Rev. Edward Crosse 

Day, Samuel Emery St. Phillip, ^ St. Jacob, V. Bristol Bristol Corp. of Bristol 
Dukenfield,H. Robt Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury. Bp. of Salisbury 

Dondas, Hon. Chas. Asliby de la Zouch, V. Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hastings 

£ vans, Thomas . . . . Northover, V. Somerset B. & W. J. H.Chichester, Esq. 

£verard, £. Browne West Bilney, P. C. Norfolk Norwich John Dal ton, Esq. 

Fuller, Robert, F. . . . Chalvington, R. Sussex Chichest. A. £. Fuller, Esq. 

Gray, J. H Bolsover, V. Derby Licb.&Cov.Duke of Portland 

Greviile, E. Septimus Bonsall, R. Derby Lich.&Cov.Dean of lincoln 

Grylls, Thomas Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Exeter Bp. of Exeter 

Guthrie, John Calstone, R. Wilts Salisbury Marq. of Lansdowne 

Haddington, G Preb. in Cath. Church of Chichester Bp. of Chichester 

Hadfield, Alfred .... Bolton, Trinity, C. Lancas. Chester Vicar of Bolton 

Harris, David Callaven, C. Brecon St. David'sV.of Devunnock 
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State of the Dioceses. — Deaths. 



Namc» Prrferment, 

Hodges, M/illiam .... "Lyme, V. 

Homfraj, Edward . . Rateingbope, P. C. 
Hooper, J Maddington, P. C. 



County. Diocese. Patron* 

r Pec. of C Prcb. of Lyme and 
Done! < ]>ati of < Halstock m Catb. 

C Salisb. C. Cb. of Salisbury 
Salop Hereford Rev. C. B. Hawkins 

Wilts. Salisbury J. k J. Maton, Esqs. 



Jenkins. WilU«... { iJ^Cgta^^lj^J^Ud l^"^ St. D.*id'.Bp. of St D„id'. 



JessettfThonias . . . .Greetbam, R. 
Johnson, Frederick . . Hemington, V. 

Jones, John Uamaanan, R* 

Jones, 'William .... Morestead, R. 
Kempson, Edward . . Castle Bromwicli, C. 
Langton, T.Hamilton Kirmond, V. 

Latham, Henry .... Selmeston, Y* 



Stosifcx Chich. 



of 



juec, J antes 



» . I • • • 



»* Market Drayton, \$ Salop 



Lihlehoo<), Joseph . .Tliorneyt)um, R. 

t Uffingioh, V. 
Lord, Cbarles . . . . < tbitft Balking, C. 

( and Woelktoni C. 

Lvne, C. P. » ,* West Tbomey, R* 

Mason, William • . i . Normanton, V . 

Mills, Thomas ...... Northborougb, R. 

Menej, J.Druranumd Blatherwick^ R. 
Moore, W. G Stixwold, V. 

Nesfield, Cbarles. . . .Stratton, St. IVtarg. V. 



Nicholson, Edward . . Pentridg;e^ R. 

Parry, H »...». Can. in Catb. db» of St. Asaph 

Parsons, tienry . . •» Upton, St. Leonard, C. Gloster 
Patteson, Thomas ..Patney, A. Wilts 

Placknett, Charles . i HoJton, R. 



Lincohi Lincoln "Ap, of Lincdln 
Northamp.Peterboro Lord Montague 
Denb%h 5h Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 
Warwick L. & C. Earl of Bradford 
Lincoln Lincoln Christ. Tumor, Esq. 

C Preb. of Heathfield 
^ m Catb. Ch. 
C. Chichester 
r Sir And. Corbet, Bt 
L. & C. < and Edwia Corbet, 
(. Cresw, I^ieot, fisqi. 
Xoithum. t)nrham Greenwich Hospital 

>Berks 

Sussex Cbichest* t. Lyne. Esq. 
W.Yorlt York Trin. doll. Camb. 

iu^^f $ !*• o^ 0. i P. & C. of Hereford 
"®'*^* i of Here. I b» of Heitford 
Northam. Peterboro 6. & C. of Peterboro 
Nortbam. Peterboro Stafford O'Brien, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln C. Turner, Ekq. 

iTMerton Cell* OiM 
Wills Salisb. < on nom. of Bp. of 

f, SaHsbary 
Dorset Bristol Lord Chancellor 

Bp. of Si. Asaph 
Glostei Bp. of Gloster 
Salisbury Bp. of Winchester 



Salisburjr C. Eyre, Esq. 



Saliftbttry Lord Cbiiiicellor 



Somerset B. & W. J. Gibbs,Esq. 

Povah, Mn VIdfeeh Minor Cah. in Catb. Ch. of St Paul \^' ^ ^' °" °°'"* ^ 

' o ^ mm. cans. 

Raby,— Wetherby, C. 

Richmondiff. 8... j ^^f R^tb;, V. S®«** 

Roberts, Jtohii) A. ^ % St* Alban ^ St. Olfue, R. London 



\ Carman B\x Btt\H*t X% iX Aberg#iliy 

R. of JSpofortli 
EHrief^tMftfefd 



W.Vork York 
Lilfeelti 



Lbndon 

Roe, Thomas Turner Dunholme> V. Lincoln Lincoln 

Roe> Thomas Turner Swerfbrd, R. Oxford Oxford 

Rusidl, John .... { ^^S^^,^^ c. ^^^^'^^ Exeter 

§elwyn, William .... Preb. in Cath. Ch; of £iy _^ „ 

Shooter, Joseph . . . .Bishop WUton, V. W. York P.of DAG Sir — Sykes, Bart. 

Shuttleworth, Edward Kenwyn-with-Kea,C. Cornwall Exeter V. of Eenwyh 

Smal^, J. S \ Cwm, V. Flint St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 

Smith, — < ; .Donnington-on-Saine, R« Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 



« Eton Coll. JcD.&C* 
I St. Paul's, alt. 
Bp. of Lincohi 
Magd. Coll. Oxford 

IXMiidfl^tet 

lip. of Ely 



J 



Ccunty, 



Name, Prefermtnt. 

Swan, Francis Bennington, R, 

Sjmons, Jelinger. . . .Iladiiage, R. 
Thomas, Aaion . . . . Leinthall Earli, C» 
Twenty man, j Tbornes, C. 

VettW», Af . Hi . i « i . i LeMuoftter, V. 
"WtLtsoOf -=- ....>. t . . Caisten V. 

We^ ^^rd Walter GoaUiltl, R. 

Weit, j. T. ft.. ..; ..Stole, P. C. 
Whiuker» G. A^tdti Mcodbam, V. 
'HThite^ johft . ^ • . • i . .Tbanington, C. 
Williamsi — : B^Di ..Woodehester^ R* 
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Pafrm. 

Lincoln Lincoln { Vijrt. Goderich and 

Bticlts lltlcotrt Lord Chancellor 

Hereford Hereford V. of AvmeMrey 

W.fork York V. of Wake W 

Sussei Chich. P*2?_^.f ;,.? ™*«* •* 
Lincoln 



Linoeln 



( Bton Coll. on nom* « 
) Bp.ofCbich. 
jl^reb. of Caistor u 
\ Lincoln Catb. 



Somerset 

Chester 
Suffolk 

Gloster 



Bath 1 
fit SEttHDlgby 



Wellt 
bfckti 

Norw. 



Chfckter Sir Hi E.BmbQfjt Bt. 
i Trttsf^s at Thdfttai 



Williftms, WiUiftrii Wittcheit St. Battho. Vi Hahl^ 
Wood, Rttbert, 1}.JX Wysall, V. Notts. 



Cah(. Abp. ofCanlerbur/ 

Gioster { " M.p."' ^^°"'*^"' 

Wmcbi^kt; Lbrd'cbaQMilor 
York ^rl of Gosford 



Wulf, 



Gdin^ar, V. 



Cornwall Eketlir Bp. of Exeter 



CLiERICAL APPOINTMENtSi 



Namei 

BlOOIB, J. ftk 

Campbdh J. tJsher, * 
Cleroetson^ D. 
Collins, Charles Trelawnevi 
Digby, WiHiam, 
Johnson, C. F. 
Lewis, Hi^ry J^Min, 
Farkihson-, R*. 
Sleatb, Jbhfl, &.D. 



CM^laih to the Gaol at fading*. 

Chaplain to ^le Duke of Sassex. 

Domestic Chbplain to the ftaH of Pumfinet. 

Chaplain to ^le County Luitatte AsylbiA, at Fonton, Dorset. 

Rural Deaneiry of Bedrttihsten 

Master of St. Oswald Hospital^ near Worcester. 

Domestic t^baplain to Viscount fixmodth. 

Chaplain of St. Oswald Hospital) Worcester. 

Fellow of Collegiate Chord), Maneliest^r. 

Sub-dinm of the Chapel Royel^ Sh JaAics's Palace. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

NatM, PrefermenU County, Diocese. Pdtron. 

it..i.A« ikr.r*m 5 *^^'"^ Regist. of the Diocese of Gloacester Bp. of Gloucester. 

Henioo, Jnarim • • • ^ ^„^ Mertshani, R. Surry Cant Abp. of Canterbury 

Boadier, John Grendon, V. Nortliamp. Peterboro* Trin. Col. Camb. 

Brasw, John, D.D. . . Stotfoid, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Col. Camb. 

Bridge, Bewick .... Cherry Hinton, V. Camb. Ely St.Peter'sCol.Cam. 

Carr, John Great Oakley, R. Essex London St. John's Col. Can. 

Carter, C. Janiineau . . Great Henny, V. Essex London N.Bamardiston Esq 

Chester, Robert ....Elstead, R. Sussex Chiches. LbrdSelsey. 

nt u "D« — f Can. of Cath. Ch.of St.A8aph >« ^rc* a ^.,1. 

Clough, Roger.. .. |4fLlans«nnan,«dPort.R. Denbigh St. Asaph J^P' ^^ S*' ^**P''- 

Coffin, J. P Lankinghorne, V. Cornwall Exeter Miss Hewish. 

rGoxhiiiyV. Lincoln Lincoln "> 

Croker, Frederick •< and Lowdhaiu, V. ) c «• n. m- 5 Lord Chancellor. 

tiritfcPettistree,V. P"^**"^ ^'^' j 

Cutler, John .Patney, R. Wilts Salisbury Bp. of Winchester. 

Davies, John St. Nicholas, Thanet, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury. 

Davis, Henry Somerton, V. Somerset B. & W. Earl of Ilchester. 

Tk T»k nn 5 ^""^*P*®^^^*^^''7^^^^0xford Chan, of University. 

Jjean, Jonn, u.v. . ^ ^^ ^^,j^ ^ Northamp. Peterboro' Brascn.Col.O;iford. 

TkMi w Tij ^ S St. Endellion, R. } n ^ n v « - S Lord Chancelbr. 

Dillon, W.Edward J ^^Comelly.C. J Cornwall Exeter ^ p„y,io„ers. 

Fenwick,JohnT..{^°;;*^fi^j{^;J^^^^ Worcester Geo. Fenwick, Esq. 

!«,. « Ti 4 *P«ofD. ( Rev.W.Chaffinafui 

*°''''"- •"°"*'* lofSalis. i D.&C.of Saibbory. 

Goathill,R. . Somerset B. & W. EarlDigby. 

and Minteme, R. Ddrset Bristol Mrs. Sturt, &c. 

r^'k r^kn r J Holy bourne, C. Hants Winchest. V. of Alton. 
UiDson, jonn ueo. | ^^^ LlanthewySkirrid,R. Monm. Llandaff John Wilroot, Esq. 

rt. 4A rt Tj- ) Allensmore, v. 1 tt t ( P. of D. ( D. C. of Hereford. 

Oretton, George H. J ^^ ciehanger, V. | ^""^^- { of Heref. [ D. of Hereford. 

Griffin, Edward ..A l^/^^' |'^ stV^en^R. } Norfolk . Norwich Rev. C. Fonneran. 

Hawker, Peter Woodchester, R. Gloster Gloster Hon*H.Moreton,MP« 

Holland, Jeffery . . . | ^f "^"So'lbiil^aen. C* } Carnary. Bangor Bp. of Bangor. 

t Sub-Dean &: Priestin Ord.of the Chapel Royal Bp» of London 
HoIm«, WillUm . . J M!~r C«. of C.tU.Ch.of Su P.O.'. { "*j^i^;°c"r"'- "^ 

CL"KtGile..V. m!L J^""""" D.&C.ofStP.«r. 

tr Aite r r 5 Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

numirey, 1- u. . . ^ ^ Laughton, R. Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hertford 

Hurd, William Hognaston, R. Derby L. & C. Dean of Lincoln 

Isham, H. C. • . • * « .Shankton, R. Leicester Lincoln Sir Just Ishara, Bt« 

Jones, Lewis Burton Penwardine, V. Lincoln Lincoln T. O. Hunter, Esq. 

Jo«..Th9n.«....|][;S'^-V. ^ [Buck.. Dncoln { glJ^^Sj?'^" 

U«on.WUll.m .. { K"kbVMri«.rf. V.W. Y«k }ch«ler Trin. CoU. Cmb. 



Siaie of the Diauusi^^Tiuxm. -Ml 

Nam$, Preferment* Countff, Diocese, Patrtm. 

C Chigwdl, V. ") r Preb. of St Pancru 

Lay ton, Thomas . .< 5Etsex London { in St Paurs Cath. 

i aHdTheyd<m,F. C. } C R- W. H. Dare, Em^. 

Lidiard, James .. ..Derives, R. Wilts. Salbbury Lord Chancellor 

Nottall, William .... Swiotoo, C. Lancas. Chester Vicar of Eccles 

08".J«™ {^"c^nlSr-*- !«-• W^-d^cZ'S^S 

Okell, George Wilton, C. Chester Chester Lord de Tablej 

i>.»^» T . w;i*A« 5 Clowne, R, Derb v L. & C. Lord Chancellor 

jfawsey, j. wiiton ^ ^^ j^.^^ ^ Leicester Lincorn Coanless dcGrey 

Phelips, William . . | ^J'^Sl'^TrScr, R. } S<w»"«t B»th& W. John Phclips, Esq. 

^-»^'J°^°- iaTl!lumttonWall.C. C^mb"! ' j^*'^'- Bp. of CariUle 

Reed, J Rockliife, C. Cumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 

Rippon, John . . . . | f^^^iJ^^i^' \ ^*'**"' C^^ifAt Earl of Thanet 

r Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbary Bp. of Salisbury 

«dU«r Tnlin / CBp. of Salisbary no- 

baiter, jonn < ^ Stratton, St. Marg. V.WilU Salisb. 2 minates, & Merton 

C C. Coll. Oxf. present 

r Sniltcriield, V. Warw. ^Mro-ce J Bp. of Worcester 

Taylor, Joseph ,.,.^and Stourbridge, C. Worces. J ^°^^' ( R. of Oldswinford 

(,an(2 Head Mast of Free Grammar School, Stourbridge 

Tbrokyns, R. Bohun Saham Toney, R. Norfolk Norwich New Coll. Oxford 

T«.«. w 5 Combmartin, R. } -nA-^n •!?.•»•.. 5 Bev. J. Toms 

^^""•' ^ i & South Moulton, P.C. J ^*^°" ^^^' 7 D. & Cns. of Windsor 

Waddington, George Northwold, R. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 

Waring, John Francis Heybrlijge, V. Essex London D. & C. of St. Paul's 

Watson, Tliomas . . | ]^ft^"j;^nglathby. C. ] ^"°*''- ^*'^"'*' ^- ^ ^* ^"^ ^"^"** 
Webster, James . . . . Mepershall, R. Beds. Lincoln St. John's Coll. Camb. 

Whitaker, John .... Garfortb, R, W. York York Rev. J. Whilaker 



CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Name, Appointmentt. 

Chapman,- James, D-.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Luscombe, Henry H. Chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris. 

Newton, Thomas, Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Williams, Walter, Senior Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
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Sf«l» ^tke IHaMMI.>«-OEQINATIOMS. 



ORDINATIONS. 



Ordained by Biskop of BiiTB & Wells. 

DSAeONf. 

Barrowi John, B.A. Wadham, Oxford. 
Bockler, WittiaiB.B.A* Magd. Qifen), 
Cockayne, T.O. B.A. St. John's, Camb. 
0(Hc, John Fope, B.A. Magd. H. Osf. 
Letbbridga, 1\ P, Q.A« CK Ch. O^, 
Wiekhain, K. D. B.A. Baliiol, Oxford. 

P9IE8T9. 

CrosthwaUe, Beiij. Q.A, Trin. Dpblin. 
Beady, T. if. B.C.L. Cath. H. Camb. 
ToogQod, J. James, B.A. Balliol, Oxf. 
Wade,Chas. James, B.A. Je^us, Cpntb* 
Willy, George^ B.A. St. Johp's, Ct^mh. 

At an Ordination held on Sunday the 9th 
day of Juna, by the Ij>rd Bishop of 
CAnLisijfi, iu the Parish Church of 
St. Cepr||e, If^nover Square, in the 
county orMiddlefex, the fqilowiog geo- 
Uemen W9r§ a4nii|(ed into Holy Orders 

piA|:0N8. 

iMUr Umimryfrom the Bi^ rf|!^y. 
John HaiUtmie,6.A. Trin. Coll* C«mb. 
Tbp«.Wilkui«oH,B.A.Trin.Coll. Qamli. 

Tlim,HenrySt«el,B.A.Triq.Coll.Can)b. 
C» MeHvftle, B.Af St. John's Coll. Cam. 
Wro.PoHnd. B.A.St, Jobp'i ColLCamb. 
Jq9. Taylor. B.A. St, Jqhn'^ Coll. Camb. 
Joyrph M^nii, B.A. Trip. Coll. Camb. 
W. p. Hangeley,B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb. 
£, He Pia](0fing. B. A« St* Jo. ColLCaoi. 
Wm. 8ro«ke. B.A. KingU Coll, Qapib. 
G. A.Selwyn,B.A.St. John's Coll. Cam. 
From the Bish^fp of Bath and Wells. 
W.M.H.Wi]liaras.M.A.Trin.Coll.Dub. 
B. P. Hodgson, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 
From the Bishop of Durham, 

F. W. Bewsher, B.A. Trin. Golj, Dub. 

From the j^iih^ ofBsiftol, 
Arthur RaJH^y jLudloWi B: A. Qriel Co|l. 
T. E. Poolg, P,A. Magd, Hali, Oj^ft 
John Scott, B.A. Trm» Coll, Qm\i9 

From Archbishop of York. 
H. Crofts, B.A. University Coll. Oxf. 

From Bishop of Exeter* 
J. G. Childs, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
J. H. Bond, B.A. Woicester Coll. Oxf. 
W. G. P. Smith, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 

PRIESTS. 

Letter Dimissory from the Bis^iop of Ely, 
J. £. Dalton, B.A. Queen's Coll. Cam. 

G. A. Butterton, M.A. St. John's Coll. 
Cambridge. 



W. J. Clayton, B.A. Qaeen's College, 
Cambridge. - ■ 

J. Bowstead, M.A. Corp, ClifisU Qpiit 
Cambridffe. 

Tho4.&4ford, B.A.Sii|ioap«CQm}ambt 
8. Smith. M.A* St. John's Coll. Caqib. 
Rob. Birketc, M.A. Emman. Coll. Camb; ' 

Fred. Hildyard, M. A* Trin.HaII,Camb« 
H. S. Hild^ard,M. A. StPeter'sColIege, 
Cambridge. 

G. Fisk, S.C.L. Corpus Cbr|«ti (?o\]^sih 
Cambridge. 

Ft>0iii the f^shep of Dy/rh^m. 
H. W. Wright, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 

From the Buhop of Bristol, 
H.T. Slippien, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

At an Ordinatlpn held on Sundi^ the 3Ut 
Maroh by tbeLord E-shop of Cu ester, 
ia the Parish Oboreh of Clapham, in the 
county of Surrey, the followiiig gentle* 
men were admitted into Koly Orders. 

PB4«}0,VS. 

W. B. ^tftveley, B, A. Cath,Hpll,Ciwiib, 
]^. Jones, B.A* Catharine Hall, Camb. 

J. A. Apdras, BiA* Sj, John's QqUeg^a 
Cambridge, 
£, Ilays, B.A* $t, Jeha's Coll. Camb. 
T. Guf nf y, B, A* ^t. John'i CqU, Ciiwb. 

At an Ordination hejd on Sunday the 9th 
day of June, by the Lord fhshop of 
Chicheiter, within the Chapel iu Lin- 
coln's Inn, ii^ the Qoiinty of Jiliddlesei, 
the following gentlemen were admitted 
-into Holy Orders. 

deacons. 

W. Vincent, B.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 

C. G. R. Kinleside, B.A* Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

W. C* John^^p, p.A, Mfrton C9JI, Qxf. 

G. B, Garrow, p.Af JmififlftHfl Qoll. 
Cambridge. 

R. Paison, B.A. Mi^gd. Hall, QE^d. 

R. S. Richards, M.A. Worcester Coll. 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

W. A. Soames, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
C. J. Crawford, B.A. Wad. Coll. Oxf. 

A. C.Tarbutt, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxf. 

B. Hayley, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
R. Powell, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

T. D. West, A.B. St. Peter's Coll.Cam. 
R. T. Bolton, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
H. £. Manning, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 



Shih of the j)iaces^i.«^0|tDnf ATioNt, 
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April %i. 

DEACONS. 

St. Anbja, B. J., B.A« Trio. Caob. 
Laffar, J. A. H., B.A. Ch*. Qamb. 
Wiloaelu, ]£• J., 9.A. Trio, Cfimb. 
Criehlow, H. M'Intoeb. B* A. Trto« C^m. 
Ilbert, P. A„ B.A, Trio, O^f. 
Du Boulay, F. B.A. Clare H, Ca^b. 
CarljQn, J. BtA* Pemb. Caiqb* 
Brooking, Arthur, B.A. Trint Camb. 
Ibmiel, Jobn. B.A. St. Jobii*!^ Camb. 
Gilbert, H. A., B.At Esaler, QjLf. 
JmkvM, Cbarlaa, B.A. Clara if. Cam. 
Chiulleigb, H. P. B.A. 9lag4' H- Oxf. 
Havart, W. J., B.A. »t, Jobn^i, Ganb. 
Kempe, J. B.« B.A. Clare H. Camb, 
Warren, R. P., B.A, Eielefi Oxf. 
Howell, Hinds, Mertap, Qif. 
Campbell, James Wm., B.A«Trii|. Cam, 
Giecnwood, WiUiani. 
Torbitt, William. M.A. Femb. Qxf, 

PRIESTS. 

Comym, G. T. B.A, Wadbam Oxf. 
Hawkins, Q. C, B.A, Oriel, Oi^f. 
Boekinghani, J„ S. C. U Wadhaip, Oxf. 
Kirkntss, Wm. Jobp, B.A- Qu. Camb. 
Ross-Lewin, G. B.A. Catb. H. Camb. 
Worthy, Charles, B,A. Queen's, Oxf. 
Stephens, Eicbard, B.A. ClareHf Cam. 
Hickson, Cbartes. 6,A. Mag4. H- Oxf. 
Chanter, John l^iU, B,A. Qiiel, O^f. 
He0lditcb,H.LQ¥claf:e, B-A-Chr. Cam. 

James, Clias. TUqi. BJ^. Exetpr, Oif. 
Whyte, Jas. Richard, B.A. Oriel, Oxf. 
l^lppe, Geo, Henry, B, A. Exeter, Oxf. 
Smith, Jpbn, B.A. Tnn. Camb, 

At an Ordination held an Sunday, J^tM 
Ifi, ift the Parish Cbnrcb of St. Mar- 
garer, Westmioiter, in the county of 
ididdiesex, the fpllowiag gentlemen 
weie uidaioed by the tprd Bishop of 

GLOUeBfTSB, 

DEACOKS. 

J. Bliss, II.A. Oriei Cpile^, 0«f. 
C. Hebert, B.A. Tnn. College, Camb. 
G. Roberts, B.A. Trin. Col). Camb. 
H. W. Sbeppard, B.A. Trin. Coll. C«m. 
T. L. ToFey, BJl. Exeter Coll. Oxf, 
W. A. Wilkinson, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
Lett. Dm.jVm BUhop ^Bath ^ WfiU. 
C. S, Escott, B.A. Exeter p»ll. Oxf. 
Lett. Dim. from tht Bisfiap rf E/y. 
C. Perry, M.A. Trin, Cdl. Camb. 
H. Smith, B.A, Pemb. Col). Camb. 

FRIESTS. 

J. Bqrry, B< A, Queen's Cq)1. Camb. 
T. PhilJpotts, B.A. King'0 Call. Camb. 



jMf. JHm»Jram the 4r9hki$kgp tf Y9rk» 
H. Crofts, B. A. University Coll. 0«f. 

The aoderBMQtioned gentleoiea wire or- 
dained bv tbeLordfiisbopofLivcoLN, 
at Bttckjen, on Supd^, Jufie S, 

BBICOFS. 

J. 8. Dolby, B.A. Jincoln Coll. Oxf. 
p. Fenn, B.A. Queen's Coll. Camb. 
J. Jackson, B.A. Catb. Hall, Camb, 

B. Martin, B.A, Queen's Coll. Camb« 
W. Potcbett, B.A. St John's Coll.Cam. 
£. A. Powell, B.A. Christ's Coll. Cam. 
R. M. Priee, B.A. Queen's Coll. Camb. 

E. Swanp, M.A. St John's Colt. Gam. 
Lett, Dm* from Siiihop ^ PeterbarMtgh, 

C. Cookson, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cam. 

F. B. Wriglit, B.A. Queen's Cell. Oxf. 
Letter Dismtstoryfrom Bishop efBriitei^ 
E. Parker, S.C.L. Queen's Coli. Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

W. H.Bood. B*A. Queen's Coil, Camb. 
J. Davies, B.A. Trin. Coli. Camb. 

G. Johnston, M.A. Sidney Coll. Camb. 
T. H. H, Kelk, Bf A, Jesus Cgll. Camb. 
W. H. Kelk, B.A. Jesus Coll, Camb, 
T, H, Langton, B.A, Magd. Col|. Cam. 
W, Molsou, B.A, Queen's CoH. Camb. 
H. I. Nicholson, B.A' Jesus Coll. Cam. 
J. Oldknow, B.A. Christ^s Coll. Camb. 
S, J. Stowe, S.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
C, Tennyson, B.A. Trin. Co|l. Camb. 
W, Whall, M.A> Emroan, Coll. Camb. 
R. Whitehead, B.A. St. Jo. Cull. Cam. 
Lett. Dim, from the Bithap of Lincdln, 
Hon. G. Wellesley, M.A. Trio. CpHege, 

Cambridge. 
Xjett, Dim, from Biihop of Peterborough, 
A. A. Straghan, B.A. Cath. Hall, Cam. 

At a general Ordination hqlden at the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, op Sun- 
day, Jfine ^f tlv$ fpllowing ffentlem^n 
were admitted into Holy Orcfers. 

P|IACON8. 

Q, S* Barrow, B.A.* St, John's Cpl|ege, 
Oambrfdge, 

J. Bedingfield, P.A. Trin. Coll. Ciun. 

M. B. Beevor, BA. Pemb. Coll. Cam. 

J, W. Bird, B,A. Wadham Coll, Oxf. 

J. F* Edwards, |i,A, Carpus Cbristi 
College, Cambiidge, 

£. S. Elisor, B.A. Brasep-Do. Coil* Oxf. 

George Everard. 

C, Eyres, B*A, Caius Coll. Camb, 

W. K. Groves, B.A. Christ's Cell.Ctfie. 

C. Kept, S.C.I.. Queen's Coll. Camb. 

R. B. P. Kidd, B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
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J. Kirkpatrick»B.A. Peterbouse^ Cam. 
Lawrence Ottley, 6. A. Trin. ColLCam. 
J. W. Reeve, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. Ridley, 6.A. Magd. Hall, Oilurd. 
P. Scbolfield, B.A. Universy . Coll. Oxf. 
G. Sims, Eaimanael College, Caoib. 

.PRIBST8. 

G. Broadbead, B.A. Trinity Coll. Cam. 

T. Burningbam, B.A.Tnn. Coll. Oxf. 

J. W. Cbambers, M.A. St. Jobn's CoU 
lege, Oxford. 

W. J. Coope, B.A. St. Mary Hall, Oxf. 

B. L. Cobitt, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 

£. T. Daoiell, M.A. Balliol Coll. Oxf. 

N. R. Drake, B.A. Trin. Coll. Carab. 

H. C. Eaton, B.A. St. Jobn*s Coll. Oxf. 

S. Everard, B.A. Balliol Coll. Oxf. 

J. H. Groome, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

J. W.Hamilton, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 

A. Hanbury, S.C.L. St. Mary Hall, Oxf. 

Jobn Hawtrey. 

T. W. Hugheg, B.A. St. Edra.Hall.Oxf. 

S. Jackson, B.A. Cains College, Camb. 

Francis Jickling. 

H. C. Long, B.A. Christ's Coll. Camb. 

J. Nelson, B.C.L. Trin. Hall, Camb. 

J. Penlease, B.A. Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

J. Pjremont, B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 

J. Snelgar, St. John's Coll. Camb. 

W. Vickers, B.A. Queen's Coll. Camb. 

S, S. Warmoll, B.A. Queen's Coll. Oxf. 

J. G. Webster, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 

P.C.Wballey, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Camb. 

T. D. H.Wilson, B.A. Trin. Coll.Camb. 

At an Ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, on Sunday, June 2, in the 
Cathedral Cbarch at Oxford, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained. 

DEACONS. 

W. K. Hamilton, AM* Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
J. Robertson, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 
A. Isbam, B.A. All Souls Coll. Oxf. 
J. Richardson, M.A. Queen's Coll. Oxf. 
R. Liddell, B.A. All Souls Coll. Oxf. 
T. Garnier, S.C.L. All Souls Coll. Oxf. 
H. Walker, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 
F. Thomas, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

F. Whickham, B.A. New Coll. Oxf. 
N. Oxenharo, Exeter College, Oxf. 

G. Casson, B.A. Brasenose Coll. Oxf. 
G. Cair, B.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 

E. W. Foley, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxf. 
W. Kemble, S.C.L. Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 
J. May, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
T. T. Bazeley, M.A. Bras. Coll. Oxf. 

PRIEBTS 

E. F. Glanville, M.A.EieterColl.Oxf. 



F. Jenne, M.A. Pemb. Coil. Oxf. 

R. W. Browne, B.A. St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

G. Bellamy, M.A. Lincoln Coil. Oxf. 
J. Cox, MIA. Christ Church, Oxf. 

J. R. Hall, M.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 

A. Goldney, B.A. Trinity Coll. Camb. 

J. P. Penson, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

L. E. Brown, B.A. Trin. Coll. Comb. 

H. R. Barker, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 

J. R. Bloxam, B.A. Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

G. Du Heaunie, M.A. Perob.Coll. Oxf. 

E. Hawkins, B.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 

G. G. Lynn, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 

J. £. Robinson, M.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 

J. H. Hughes, M.A. Fellow of Mag. 
dalen College, Oxford. 

S. T. Adams, B.A. Fellow of Jesas Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

A. A. Cameron, M.A. Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

At a general Ordination held by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, in the Ca- 
thedral, on Sunday, April 28, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted into 
Holy Orders. 

PRIESTS. 

J. Bates, B.A. Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. 

E. F. Beynon,M.A. Trin. Coll. Carab. 
T.S. Bonnin, B.A. Queen's Coll.Camb. 
J. L. Crawley, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 

•E. W. Hughes, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

W. B. Killock,B.A. Peterhouse, Camb. 
A. S. Lendon, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 

F. H. Y. Powys, M.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

C. Warren, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
J. S. Winter, B.A. Corpus Chriiti 
College, Cambridge. 

Lett. Dim, from the Bishop of Uncoln. 

G. Vigqe, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 

At an Ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, on Sunday, April 14, in 
the Chapel within tbe Palace at Brom- 
ley, in tbe county of Kent, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted into Holy 
Orders. 

DEACONS. 

Lett, Dim, from the Archbishop of Yorh, 
J. Stacye, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 
T. A. Roper, B.A. Magd. Coll. Camb. 
J. Owen, Queen's College, Camb. 
W. Noble, B.A. St. John's Coll. Camb. 
J. Brooke, jun. B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
E. Thompson, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
T. Deans, B.A. St. John's Coll. Camb. 
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T.H.Terry, B. A. St. John's Coll. Csmb. 
A. G. Palk, B.A. Chrttt Church, Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

W. W. Ellis, M.A. Bras. Coll. Oxf. 
H. Stevens, B.A. Oriel Coll. Oxf. 
I. S. Godmond, M.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Lett. Dim, from the Arehbuhop of York. 
T. N. Jackson, B.A. Chr. Coll. Cainb. 



At an Ordination held by the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, in the Chapel of bb 



Palace, on Svm&ay, April fi, the fal- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained. 

D BACONS. 

£. Hussey, B.A. Exeter College, Oxf. 
S. Cotes, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxi, 
G. A. Goddard, B.A. Bras. Coil. Oxf. 
W. Rigden, B.A. Magd. Hall. Oxf. 
J. Vaughan, B.A. Worcester Coif. Oxf. 

PBiina. 
G. Bobbins, B.A. Magd. Coll. Oxf. 
R. M. Ashe, M.A. Trtn. Coll. Oxf. 
J. J. Vaoghan, M.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 
T. Cottle, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 
H. Poison, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 



Ko. xxyn« — JULY, 1833. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF 



THE UNIVERSITIES. 



OXFORD. 

DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 



DOCTOB IN DIVINITY. 

Renn Dickson Hampden, Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Grana Compounder. 

BACHELOB AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, BY 
ACCUMULATION. 

Rev. Thomas Parfitt, Balliol College. 

DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

William Andrew Rew, Fel. St. John's Col. 
Sir Daniel KeyteSandford, Christ Church. 

DOCTORS IN MEDICINE. 

Philip Lovell Phillips, Exeter College. 
Thomas Heberden Oriel. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINTY. 

Rev. Haynes Gibbs, Fellow of Lin. Col. 
Rev. Arthur Bennet Mesham, Fellow of 

Corpus Christi College. 
Rev. Kenn Dickson Hampden, Principal 

of St. Mary Hall, Grand Compounder. 
Rev. Owen Jenkins, Fellow of Jesus. 
Rev. Frederic Francis Edwardes, Fel. Cor. 

BACHELORS IN MEDICINE ^WITH LICENCE 
TO PRACTISE.^ 

Richard Croft, Fellow of Exeter College. 
William Travers Cox, Pembroke College. 
Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

William Emanuel Page, Stu. Christ Ch. 
Alfred Fisher, St. Alban Hall. 
Rev. Thos. Walmsley Teasdale, Lin. Col. 
Rev. John Welstead Sharp Powell, St. 

F^mund Hall. 
Henry Sweeting, Queen's College. 
Edward Lowndes, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. William Turbitt, Scholar Pern. Col. 
Charles Pa^e Eden, Fellow Oriel Col. 
Henry William Wilberforce, Oriel Col. 



John Domey Harding, Oriel College. 
Rev. John Marriott, Oriel College. 
Rev. Charles Vink, Magdalen Hall. 
William Palmer, Fellow Magdalen Col. 
Rev. James Stevens, St John's College. 
Henry James Hoskins, University Col. 
Digby Latimer, Lincoln Col. 
Rev. J. Rudman Drake, Christ Church. 
Rev. William Hutton, Queen's Col. 
W. Nash Skillicome, Worcester CoL 
W. Cayley, Christ Church, Grand Comp. 
Henry Herbert Evans, Magdalen Hall. 
Robert John Gould, Wadham Col. 
Rev. Edward Rolles, Pembroke Col. 
Rev. John Lawson, St. Alban Hall. 
Richard Bassett Wilson, University Col. 
Henry Sumner Dyer, Worcester Col. 
John Richardson, Taberdar Queen's Col. 
Rev. Wm. Wilcox Clarke, Wadham Col. 
Charles Manners Forster, Oriel Col. 
W^ alter Kerr Hamilton, Fel. Merton Col. 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, Merton Col. 
Rev. Edw. Acton Davies, St. John's Col. 
George Henry Somerset, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. H. Simon Charles Crook, Lin. Col. 
Rev. Richard Hardy Blanchard, Lin. Col. 
Rev. Griffith Williams, Jesus Col. 
Henry Champion Partridge, Brasen. Col. 
Rich. Edmund Tyrwhitt, Brasennose Col. 
Rev. Henry King Collinson, Queen's Col. 
Rev. Fletcher Woodhouse, Queen's Col. 
Rev. William Warde, Worcester Col. 
Rev. Edw. Charles Harington, Wor. Col. 
Hon. Charles John Murray, Christ Church. 
Rev. Wm. Cureton, Chaplain Christ Cb. 
James Fred. Crouch, Scholar of C. C. C. 
Rev. William Gould, Balliol College. 
Rev. Archibald Allen Cameron, Scholar 

of Pembroke Col. 
Rev. Clement Le Hardy, Pembroke Col. 
Rev. James Hall Talbot, Pembroke Col. 
Rev. Henry Pruen, Oriel Col. 
Rev. Frederick Robert Neve, Oriel Col. 
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Rev. Jamoi Corall Roberts, Trinity Col. 
Rev. William Roche, Trinity Col. 
Rev. Edwin Hotham, New CoL 
Rev. Rob. Monis, Christ Ch. Gr.Comp. 
Edward Qaeenby Ashby, Christ Chorch. 
Rev. Rowland Webster, Lincoln Col* 
Rev. Henry Edward Manning, Fel.Mer. 
Rev. Henry Digby Serrell, Queen's Col. 
Rev. Robert Carles Kitson, Exeter CoL 
Francis Henry Talman, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. William Lloyd, Jesus Col. 
Rev. Charles Edw. Armstrone, Worces. 
Thomas Legh Claugbton, Fel. Trin. Col. 
Wm. Bingli^, St.MaiyHall, Gr. Comp. 
Rev. T. Staniforth, Chnst Ch. Gr. Con^ 
Rev. George Clayton, Christ Church. 
Rev. Edw. Greene, Demy of Magdalen. 
Rev. Jas. Arthur Dunnage, Brasen. Col. 
Rev. Arthur Fred. Daubeny, Brasen. Col. 
Rev. Richard Blackmore, Exeter Col. 
Rev. Henry Hodges Mogg, Exeter Col. 
Rev. William Davy, Exeter Col. 
Edward Stephens, Exeter Col. 
Rev. Benjamin Banning, Trinity Col. 
Rev. John T. C. A. Trenchard, Trin. Col. 
Algernon Perkins, Oriel Col. 
Rev. John Roberts Oldham, Oriel. Col. 
Rev. George Hill Clifton, FeL Worces. C. 
Rev. Burrell Hayley, Worcester Col. 
Rev. Edward Hawkins, Fel. Pemb. Col. 
Rev. Richard Stranger, Pembroke Col. 
Thos. Small, Magdalen Hall, incorporated 

from Trinity CoL Dublin. 
Rev. Walter Alford, St. Edmund HalL 
Hon. Henry Barrington, Christ Church. 
Kev. Samuel Hands Feild, Worces. CoL 
James Stovin Lister, Worcester CoL 
Rev. Evan Prichard Morgan, Jesus CoL 
John Francis Stuart, Trinity Col. 



BACHELORS OF ARTS. 



Charles Thornton, Christ Ch. Gr. Comp. 
Lord Boscawen, Christ Church. 
George William Lewis, Magdalen Hall. 
George Hodson, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Henry Blyth, Queen's Col. 
Henry M. B. Barnes, Oriel Col. 
John Whitehead Peard, Exeter Col. 
Henry J. Maddock, Worcester Col. 
K. Rothwell, Brasennose Col. Gr. Comp. 
David Theodore Williams, New Inn HalL 
John Hodges Sharwood, St. Edmund HalL 
Michael Thomas Dupre, Lincoln Col. 
Henry Byne Carr, University Col. 
John Dixon Clark, Universi^ Col. 
William Cartwiight, Universitjr CoL 
William Edward Surtees, University CoL 
Hon. James Hewitt, Christ Church. 
Hon. R. Cavendish Boyle, Christ Church. 
Hon. \V. H. Dawsay^ Christ Church. 



Frank George Hopwood, Christ Church. 
John Dean Drake, Brasennose CoL 
John Drake, Brasennose CoL 
Geoiige Coltman, Brasennose CoL 
Willou^hby E. Rooke, Brasennose Col. 
G. Benjamm Sandford, Brasennose CoL 
Richard Jesson Dawes, Worcester CoL 
Edward Mason Crossfield, Magdalen HalL 
WUliam Charles Sole, Wadham Col. 
Francis Henry Lee Warner, Balliol CoL 
Fitzherbert Adams Marriott, Oriel CoL 
William Henry Pole Carew, Oriel CoL 
John Lockhart Ross, Oriel CoL 
Thomas Baden Powell, Jesus CoL 
James Philips, Jesus CoL 
John A. BislMm, Jesus Col. 
Thomas Boys Ferris, Trinity Col. 
Nicholas Kendall, New Inn Hall. 
Robert Smith, Christ Church. 
C. Thornton Cunningham, Christ Choich. 
Amos Hayton, Queen's CoL 
Heniy Herbert, Balliol Col. 
Heneage Drummond, Balliol CoL 
John Phillip Hugo, Wadham CoL 
William Morgan, Wadham Col. 
Abraham Farley Wynter, St. John's CoL 
WiUiamThorold, NewlnnHall, Gr.Com« 
Robert Williams, Oriel CoL Gr. Comp. 
Louis Evans, Oriel CoL 
Thomas Price Jones, New Inn HalL 
Thomas Forster Barrow, Alban HalL 
George Woods, University CoL 
George Stephen Woodgate, Univer. CoL 
Robert Lowe, University Col. 
Charles F. Fisher, University CoL 
John Burden, University Col. 
George Young Bolton, University CoL 
Henry WUliam Weston, All Sonls' Col. 
Henry George Liddell. Student Christ Ch. 
Hay Macdowall Erskine, Christ Church. 
George S. Stanley, Christ Church. 
Saville Craven Henry Ogle, Christ Church. 
Samuel Stephen Bankart, Brasennose CoL 
John Maxwell Steele, Brasennose Col. 
Charles George Dick, Worcester Col. 
Heniy Boys, Worcester Col. 
Rich. Joseph Luscombe, Worcester Col. 
Wm. Hen^ Johnson, Worcester CoL 
John Charles Napleton, Worcester Col. 
Hemy Hilton, Worcester CoL 
John Inglis. Balliol CoL 
Louis Davison de Visme, Balliol Col. 
Binsteed Gaselee, Balliol Col. 
Robert Cave Wood Collins, Exeter Cd« 
John Crosse, Exeter CoL 
Archibald Smith, Exeter Col. 
William Upton Richards, Exeter CoL 
Miles Atldnson, Queen*s CoL 
James Bonstead, Queen's CoL 
William Butkr, Queen's C9I. 
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G. Ayscoghc Chaplin, Demy of Mag. Col. 
Thomas Harris, Demy of Magdalen Col. 
F. Hastings Sluart Menteath, Mag. Hall. 
William M. Musters, Corpus Christi Col. 
Henry J. Buller, Trinity Col. 
Edward R. Strickland, Trinity Col. 
Richard Griffith, Jesus Col. 
John Lloyd, Jesus Col. 
Charles Browne Dalton, Scholar Wad. Col. 
Jdtin Grant Lawford, Wadham Col. 
William Marsden, Wadham Col. 
John Gibbons Longueville, Wadham Col. " 
Henry Dampier Phelps, Wadham Col. 
Humphrey John Hare, Wadham Col. 
Francis Geary, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 
G. T. Bulner, Christ Church, Gr. Comp. 
Howell Jones Phillips, Wor. Col. Gr. Co. 
Wm. Edw. Jelf, Student Christ Ch. Col. 
Robert Scott, Student Christ Church. 
Henry Halford Vaughan, Christ Church. 
Joshua Bennett, Christ Church. 
John Garratt, Christ Church. 
Geo. Campion Courthorpe, Christ Church. 
John Thos. Henry Peter, Christ Church. 
Hon. Fred. Smyth Monckton, Christ Ch. 
Samuel Bradshaw, Brasennose Col. 
John Leigh Spencer, Worcester Col. 
Henry Octavius Coxe, Worcester Col. 
James Roper Hoare, Worcester Col. 
Henry Ben net Picnepont, New Col. 
Daniel Ward Goddard, Exeter Col. 
Joseph Duncan Cook, Exeter Col. 
Edward Hinxman, Exeter Col. 
Henry Nele Laring, Exeter Col. 
John Graves, Exeter Col. 
Charles Maxwell, Balliol Gol. 
John Holbeche Short, Postm. Mer. Col. 
George Henry Chandler, Wadham Col. 
Richard George Stevens, Wadham Col. 
Charles Langford Guyon, Wadham Col. 
Andrew Foster, Wadham Col. 
Edward Fursdon, Oriel Col. 
Chas. Maxwell Provand, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Ridley, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Eyre Poole, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Peter Guillemarde, Sch. Trin. Col. 
John Thomas, Scholar of Trinity Col. 
William Alder Strange, Sch. Pemb. Col. 
Heniy Knapp, St. John's Col. 
John Mountagup Cholmeley, Demy Mag. 
Thomas Henry Whorwood, Demy Mag. 
Hon. Charles John Canning, Stu. Ch. Ch. 
Richard Vaughan Simpson, Balliol Col. 
Geo. Augustus Webb, Postm. Mer. Col. 
Charles Walters, Postmaster Merton Col. 
Frederic J. H. Reeves, Merton Col. 
Arthur Henry Price, Wadham Col. 
Edmund Roberts Larken, Trinity Col. 
Richard Thomas Pulteney, Trinity Col. 
Charles Joseph Harenc^ Christ Church. 



Edward Fawcett, Queen's Col. 
Thomas Bowser Thompson, Queen s Col. 
Francis Storr, Queen's Col. 
David Cannon Faraday, Queen's Col. 
Francis Smith, Trinity Col. 
Rich.Frankland, Univer. Col. Gr.Comp. 
Rob. Roberto, St. John's Col. Gr. Comp. 
John B. Monck, New Inn, Hall. 
George Rushout, Christ Church. 
Robert Saijeant, Magdalen Hall. 
William Stone, Wadham Col. 
John Oxley Parker, Oriel Col. 
Joseph Dodd, Queen's Col. 
Lawson, Peter Dykes, Queen's Col. 

BACHELORS OF MUSICt 

Wm. Dawson Littledale, Brasennose Col. 
James Harris, Magdalen Hall. 

The degree of Master of Arto has been 
conferred, by decree of Convocation, jupon 
Horace Hayman Wilson, of Exeter .Col. 
Professor of Sanscrit, on the foundation 
of the late Colonel Boden. 

In Convocation, the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon Edw. 
Dixon, Fjjq. Gentleman Commoner of 
Worcester College, to which he was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Richard Greswell, 
M. A. Fellow of that college. 

MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

In Convocation it was unanimously 
resolved to suspend the Bampton Lecture 
for two years, in conseciuence of the very 
heavy expense necessary for repairs on 
the estate appropriated to the payment of 
the Lecturer. 

Certain alterations in the statutes, by 
which the Latin Sermons, usually preach- 
ed by all Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor in divinity, will, for the future, 
be dispensed with, have been unanimous- 
ly agreed to. 

Elections. 

Senior Pf ocfor.— The Rev. Henry AUi* 
son Dodd, M. A. Fellow of Queen's 

College. . 

Junior Proctor.— The Rev. John Pn- 
deaux Lightfoot, M. A. Fellow of Exeter 

College. „ 

Pro- Proctors,— B^ev. Thomas Pearson, 
M. A. Fellow of Queen's College; Rev. 
Septimus Bellas, M. A. Queen's College; 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins, M. A. Fellow of 
Exeter College; Rev. Edward Fanshawe 
Glanville, M. A. Fellow of Exeter Col. * 
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In Conyocation, the Rev. John Wm. 
HnghesJ M. A. of Trinity College, the 
Rev. Peter Hansell, M. A. Fellow of 
University Coll^» and the Rev. Wm. 
Harding, M. A. Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, were nominated Maiten of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

The Chancellor of the University has 
nominated the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, M. A. late Fellow of Oriel College, 
to.be Principal of St. Mary Hall, in Die 
room of the late Rev, Dr. Dean. 

Charles Marriot, B. A. Scholar of Bal- 
liol College ; and Frederick Rogers, B. A. 
of Oriel College, and a Craven Scholar, 
have been elected Fellows of Oriel College. 

The following eentlemen have bMn 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster: — Wm. Charles Fynes Web- 
ber, Robert Hickson, and Wm. Goode- 
nough Penny. 

Errol Hill, Scholar of New College, 
has been admitted an Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 

The Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, M. 
A. of University College, has been elected 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 

The Rev. William John Copeland. M. 
A. and Thomas Legh Claughton, M. A. 
both Probationary Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, have been elected and admitted 
actual Fellows of that Society. 

The following elections have taken 
place at Worcester College : — Rev. Robt. 
Clifton, M.A.Worcester College, Fellow; 
H. Shepheard, Merton College, a Scholar 
on the foundation of Dr. G. Clarke ; G. 
Stott, of Bromsgrove School, a Scholar on 
the foundation of Sir Thomas Cookes, 
Bart.; and Robert Govett, Worcester 
College, a Scholar on the foundation of 
Mrs. Eaton. 

- On Trinity Monday, the following elec- 
tions and admissions took place at Trinity 
College: — Alfred Menzies, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Probationary Fellow; 
William Henry Ley, Blount Scholar of 
Trinity College; Arthur Kensington, 
Commoner of Oriel College; aiui Wm. 
Dickenson, Commoner of Wadham Col., 
have been elected Scholars on the Old 
Foundation; and Whyte Baker, Blount 
Scholar. 

Joseph Dodd, David Cannon Fanraday, 
Lawson Peter Dykes, and Thos. Bowser 
Thompson, have been elected Taberdars 
on the Old Foundation at Queen's Col. 
Thos. Holme, Anthony Raincock Harri- 
son, and Thos. Todd, h&ve been elected 
Probationary Scholai-s on the same Foun- 



dation. Also, Thomas French, Com. of 
Worcester College, has been elected an 
Eihibitioner on Mr. Michel's Foundation 
at Queen's College ; and Joseph Wilding 
Twist, has been elected one of Sir Francis 
Brideman's Exhibitioners. 

William AUder Strange, B. A. Scholar 
of Pembroke College, and Edward Pricob 
Under-Graduate Commoner of Magdalen 
Hall, have been elected the Boden Sanicrit 
Scholars. 

The examination for the Puse^ and 
Ellerton Hebrew Scholarship terminated 
in the election of James Robert Burgeu, 
B. A. of Oriel College. 

John Edward Giles, Com. of Queen's 
College, has been elected to the first 
Lusbey Scholarship in Magdalen Hall. 

John Walter Moore, Commoner of 
Trinity College, and David Anderson, 
Commoner of Eieter Collqze, have been 
elected Scholars of Exeter College. 

The Prizes of 1833 have been adjudged 
to the following gentlemen : — 

Latin Verse.—" Carthago."— WilliMn 
Norton Smyth, Commoner of Brasennose 
College. 

English Essay.'-'" On Emulation."— 
Henry Wall, B. A. St. Alban Hall. 

Latin Essay, — " De Atticorum Conoe- 
dia."— William Palmer, B. A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

Engli^ Verse^ Newdigate,-~'** Gra» 
nada.° — John Graham, Commoner of 
Wadham College. 

Tkeologieal Essay. ** The Analogy 
of God's Dealings with Men would not 
lead us to expect a perpetual Succession 
of Miraculous Powers in the Church." 
Henry Wm. Wilberfoice, M. A. of Oriel 
College. 

9ti^e Hbtthiecti. 

The following is the subject proposed 
for the Theological PWse:—" The Sanc- 
tifying Influence of the Holy Ghost is 
indispensable to Human Salvation." 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chaneeltor*s Prises for the ensuing 
year : viz. 

For Latin Verse — " Cicero ab exilio 



>» 



redux Romam ingreditur.' 

For an English Essays" The Influ- 
ence of the Roman Conquests upon Lite- 
rature and the Arts in Rome." 

For a Latin Essay — *' De Provincia- 
rum Romanarum Administrandarum ra- 
tione." 
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The first of the above subject! is intend* 
ed for those gentlemen who, on the day 
appointed for sending the exercises to the 
Begistrar of the Univeisitv, shall not have 
esoeeded four rears, and the other two 
for such as shaU have exceeded four, bot 
■ot completed seven years, from the time 
of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger Nev>digate*s Prise— For the 
best composition in English Verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Under- 
Graduate who, on the day above specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation. " The 
Hospice of St Bernard.'' 



The names of those Candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Four Classes of Literte 
Hutnaniores according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each class prescribed by 
the statute, stand as follow : — 

FIRST CLASS. 

AtkioBOD, Miles, Com. of Queen's Col. 
Briscoe, Thomas, Scholar of Jesus Col. 
Canning, Hon. C. John, Stu. of Christ Cb. 
Gaselee» Binsteed, Com. of Balliol. 
Henney, Thos. Fred. Scholar of Pemb. 
Jackson, John, Commoner of Pembroke. 
Jelf, Wm. £dw., Student of Christ Ch. 
Liddel, H. G., Student of Christ Church. 
Loagueville, John Gibbons, Commoner 

of Wadham Col. 
liowe, Robert, Com. of University Col. 
ScoU, Robert, Student of Christ Church. 
Vaughs^, H. Hal., Com. of Christ Ch. 
Woods, G., Scholar of University Col. 

8XC017D CLASS. 

Austen, H. Edgar, Com. of St. John's C. 
Butler, Wm., Com. of Queen's Col. 
Collins, Robt. Cave Wood, Commoner of 

Exeter dA, 
Crosse, John, Com. of Exeter Col. 
Dalton, Cb. Browne, Scho. Wadh. Col. 
Bean, James Parker, Sch. of St. John's C. 
De Visme, Louis Davison, Com. of Bal.C. 
Bodd, Joseph, Pro. Sch. of Queen's Col. 
Faraday, David C. Pro. Sch. of Q. Col. 
Garratt, John, Com. of Christ Church. 
Guillemard, H. Peter, Sch. of Trin. Col. 
Harris, Thomas, Demy of Magd. Hall. 
Peter, John Thos. H., Com. Christ Ch. 
Simpson, Rich. Vaughan, Com. of Bal.C. 
Smith, Edward, Com. of Wadham Col. 
Stone, William, Clerk of Wadham Col. 
Thomasi John, Scholar of Trinity Col. 



TBia» CLASS. 

ArmatroB|, Joh», Com. of Balliol Col. 
Bennett, Joshua, Com. of Ch. Ch. Col. 
Boostead, James, Com. of Qaeen's CoL 
Dick, C.G., Com. of Worcester CoL 
Dyke, Lawson, P* Ph>. Schiof Q.C0I. 
Fawcett, Edw., Fro. Sch. of Qaeen's Col. 
Fox, C. James, Gent. Com. of Magd. H. 
Fursden, Edward, Com. of Oriel CoL 
Hall, G. C, Demy of Magdalen Hall. 
Harenc, C. Josepti, Com. of Christ Ch. 
Inglis, Jobs, Com* of BaUiol CoL 
Kiiapp, H. Com, of St. John's Col. 
Manden, Wm., Com. of Wadham CoL 
Maxwell, C, Com. of Balliol CoL 
Robson, G. Young, Sch. of Univer. Cd. 
Short, John Holbeche, Post M. Mer. Col. 
Thompson, Thos. Bowser, Sch.Queea'sC; 
Woodgate, G. Stephen, Com. of Um. Col 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Bagot, Lewis Francis, Stu. Christ Ch. 
Belfield, John Finney, Com. of Oriel Col. 
Bond, John Bridge, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Camexon, Alexander, Com. of Magd. Hall. 
Chaplin, G. A., Demy of Magd. Hall. 
Clarke, John Dixon, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Cooke, G. Wingrove, Cotn. of Jesus CoL 
Crossfield. Edw. L. Com. of Magd. Hall. 
Cuningham, C.T., Com, of Christ Ch. 
Dawnay, Hon. Wm. H, Gent. Com. of 

Christ Church. 
J>iikdey, Francis P. G. Com. Wore Col. 
Dodds, H. Luke, Com. of Oudst Charch* 
Ellison, John, Com. of Christ Church. 
Fisher, C. Forrest, Com. of Univer. Col. 
Francis, John, Com. of Worcester Col. 
FranklaJid, Richard, Com. of Uni. Col. 
Graves, John, Com. of Exeter CoL 
Herbert, Henry, Scholar of Balliol CoL 
Hoare, James Raper, Com. of Wore. CoL 
Hopwood, Frank G., Com. Ch* Ch. CoL 
Hugo, John Philip, Com. Wadham CoL 
Izod, Lorenzo Nickson, Gent Com. of 

Trinity Col. 
Lefrov, Anthony Cottrel, Com. Christ Ch. 
Lloyd, John, Com. of Christ Ch. 
Maddoek, H. John, Sch. of Wore. CfA. 
Marriot, Fitzh. Adams, Com.of OiielCol. 
Montgomery, Robert, Com. of Lin. CoL 
Parker, John Oxley, Com. of Oriel C«L 
Phillips, Johu, Scholai* of Pembroke CoL 
Powell, Thos. Baden, Com. of Exeter CoL 
Price, Arthor H. Com. of Wadham Col. 
Provand, C. M. Gent Com. Magd. Hall. 
Richards, Wm. Upton, Com. Exeter CoL 
Rickman, Wm. C, Com. of Christ Ch. 
Storr, Francis, Com. of Queen's Col. 
Strange, Wm. Alder, Sch. of Pemb. Col, 
Surtees, Wm. Edw., Com. of Uni. CoL 
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Wetherell. C. Com. of Wovcetter. Col. 
Wynter, Abraham Farley, Commoner, of 
St. John's Col. 



\ W. Stockeb, "J 
\ W. Lancaster, f 
L. Short, | 

V, Sewell, J 



Public Examiners. 



Th6 following are the Classes in DUeu 
plinit Math, et Phys, : — 

FIRST CLASS. 

Belfield, John Finney, Com. of Oriel Col. 
fiurdon, John, Com. of University Col. 
Gaaelee, Binsteed, Com. of Balliol Col. 
Hugo, John Philip, Com. of Wad. Col. 
Liddell, Hon. H. G. Stu. Ch. Ch. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Canning, Hon. H. G. Stu. Christ Ch. 
Dalton, Ch. Browne, Sch. Wadhtm Col. 



Henney, T. Fred. Sch. of Pembroke Col. 
Lowe, Robert, Cora, of University Col. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Bennett, Joshua, Com. of Christ Church. 
Knapp, Henry, Com. of St. John's Col. 
Deane, James Parker, Sch. of St. John's 

Col. 
Stone, Wm. Clerk of Wadham Col 

POURTH CLASS. 

Hewitt, Hon. James, Gent. Com. of 

Christ Church 
Hopwood, Frank G. Com. of Christ Ch. 
Hotham, John Hallett, Demy of Magd. 

Hall. 
Spring, Fred. James, Com. St. Edmund 

hJi. 

White, John, Exhib. of Corpus Chr. Col. 

W. Falconer, ) 

A. Neate, > Examiners. 

H. Reynolds, i 



CAMBRIDGE. 



DEGHEES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 



DOCTOtt IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, Queen's College, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Pre- 
bendary of BrisV>l» 

DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 

Charles Morgan Lemann, Trinity CoU. 
Wra. G. Peene, Trinity Coll* Comp. 

BACnXLORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Aug. Barron, Queen's CoH. 

Rev. Cha. Wharton, Queen'j College. 

Rev. William Hodgson, Fellow of St. 
Peter's College. ^ 

Rev. Francis William Lodington, Fel- 
low of Clare Hall, Compounder. 
. Rey.T. Crick, Fellow of St. John's Coll. 

Rev. Lawrence Stephenson, Fellow of 
St. John's College. 

Rev. Humphrey Jackson, Fellow of 
St. John's College, Compounder. 

Rev Rob. Cory, Fellow of Emm. Coll. 

Rev. Rich. Foley, Fell, of Emm. Coll. 

HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Joseline W. Percy, St. John's College. 
Frederick de Grey, St. John's College. 
Sir Richard Hughes, Trinity College. 



MASTERS CF ARTS. 

Tho. Borrow Borcham, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College. 

Joseph Mann, Fellow of Trinity CoH. 

Tho. Henry Steele, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

Tho. Wilkinson, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

John Langton, Trinity College. 

John Mitchell Kemble, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Fred. Cha. Crick, St John's Coll. 

Charles C. Babington, St. John's Coll. 

ComynsTucker, Fell, of St. Peter's Coll. 

Wra. H. Molineux, Fell, of Clare Hall. 

Edwin ^teventon, Fellow of Corpus 

Joseph PuUen, Corpus Christ! Coll. 

Wra. D. Rangeley, Fellow of Queen's. 

Rev. Frederick Hose, Queen's Coll. 

Henry Kuhif, Fellow of Catharine Hall. 

Mordaunt Barnard, Christ's College. 

Rev. G. Urqahart, Fell, of Magd. Coll. 

Rev. Wra. Whall, Emmanuel Coll. 

Rev. C. J. Barnard, Emmanuel Coll. 

Frederick Watkins, Emmanuel Coll. 

Roger Boston, Emmanuel College. 

Rev J. W. L. Heaviside, Fellow of Sid- 
ney College. 

Charles Mcrivale, St. John's Coll. 

Christopher Clarke, St. John's Coll. 
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Thomas John Roe, Sidney CoD. 
Bev. R. Hornby, Downing Coll. Corop. 
Rev. Langdale Brown, Clare Hall. 
Rev. John Hooper, Corpus Cliristi Coil. 
Rev. Fred. Johnson, Catharine Hall. 
Rev. James Fenfold, Christ's Coll. 
Richard Hcnipthome, St. John's Coll, 
R. B. Clay, Sidney Coll. Compounder. 
Rev. Francis Upjohn, Qiieen*s Coll. 
Christ. Wordsworth, Fell, of Trin. Coll. 
J. M. Herbert, Fell, of St. John's Coll. 

BACHBLORS IN CITIL LAW. 

. Gregory Rhodes, Trinity Hall, Comp. 
Rev. J. C. Leak, Trin. Hall, Corop. 
Owen Owen, Queen's College* 
John Frederick Churton, Downing Coll. 

BACHELORS OF PHYSIC. 

James Andrews, Cains College. 
George Edward Paget, Caios Coll. 
Arthur Farre, Caius College. 
Henry JeflPreson, Pembroke Coll. 
C. W. Cumberland Mogg, Cnius Coll. 
William Sutton, Caius Coll. 

• BACHKL0R8 OF ARTS. 

Robert Harries, Trinity College. 
William Fotchett, St. John's Coll. 
Isaac Spooner, Caius Coll. 
Thomas Drake Young, Queen's Coll. 
Wm. John Langdale, Catharine Hall. 
John Dawson, Jesus College. 
John Tho. Kitson, Magdalene Coll. 
Briiles B. Beevor, Pembn>kc Coll. 
John Browning Edwards, Jesus Coll. 
Shileto Frielle Pemberton, Sidney Colt. 
Thomas Yorke, Queen's Coll. 
Richard Lewis Brown, King's Coll. 
William Ford, King's Coll. 

B. E. G. Warburton, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas O. Bateman, St. John's Coll. 
Wm. Guise Tucker, St. Peter's Coll. 
Henry Allen, Pembroke Coll. . 
William Dakhis, Corpus Christi Coll. 

. Cha. L. F. Curwan, Corpus Christi Coll. 

Rich* King Beding6eld, Queen's Coll. 

Thomas Elve N orris, Jesus Coll. 

John George Fardell, Christ's Coll. 

William Corfield, Christ's Coll. 

Thomas R. Dickinson, Magdalene Coll. 
. Christopher Temple, Magdalene Coll. 

William Lowe, Magdalene Coll. 

Robert T. Noble, Sidney Sussex Coll. 

Ghmvillc Martin, Sidney Sussex Coll. 

C. H. Weston, Trin. Coll. Comp. 

. Edward G. Winthrop, St. John's Coll. 

Sir William Healhcote, Bart. D.C.L- 
of All Souls* College, Oxford, has been 
admitted ad eundcm of this Vniversity. 



MISCCLLANEOUS UNtVERSITT 
INTELLIGENCE. 

suctions. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Bamaby Lecturers : — 

Mathematical.— Rev, W. L. P. Gar- 
nons, Sidney College. 

PhilasophteaL — Rev. William Keeling, 
St John's College. 

iiA<t0rtea/.->-Rev. James Goodwin, Cor- 
pus Christi College. 

Logical. — Rev. James Burdakin, Clare 
Hall. 

Henry Thompson, M.A., Christopher 
Clarke, B.A., Charles Merivale, B.A., 
William Henry Hoare, B.A., and George 
AugnstU8Selwyn,B.A., have been elected 
Foundation Fellows of St. John's College ; 
and the Rev. H. £. Cobden, M.A., and 
the Rev. Solomon Smith, M.A., Piatt 
Fellows of the same Society. 

James Hildyard, B.A., of Christ's Col- 
lege, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that Society. 

James Dalziel Simpson, B.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, has been elected Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of that Society. 

S. G. Fawcett, B.A. of Magdalene Col- 
lege, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Fleming, B.A., of 
Pembroke College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society, on Archbishop 
Grindal's Foundation. 

Charles James Johnstone, and Richard 
Norris Russell, Bachelors of Arts, of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, have been elected 
Fellows of that Society, on the Foundation 
of Mr. Wortley. 

James Cartmell, B.A., of Emmanuel 
College, has been elected a Foundation 
Fellow of Christ's College. 

T. W. Greene, LLB., of Trinity Hall, 
has been elected a Fellow of that So- 
ciety. 

William Wigan Harvey, B.A., of King's 
College, has been elected a Tyrwhitt's He- 
brew Scholar of the first class ; and Wil- 
liam Alfred Dawson, B.A., of Christ's 
College, a Tyrwhitt*s Hebrew Scholar of 
tite second class. 

William Arrowsmilh, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and George Heiiry Marsh, of St. 
John's College, have been elected Bell's 
Scholars. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
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College have been elected ScboUn of that 
Society : — 

Pryor,I>o]ia]d8on, Morton, F.WilliamSf 
A. Holton, Birks, Gooch, Lothington, 
Hoars, Goulbom, Harrif, Rawle, Grote, 
Le Bfottee, MeriT«le» J. J. Smith.'— 
Wettmituter Scholart, Cotton, Carrow. 



AxhM. 

- The following Graces have passed the 
Senale : — 

To allow "The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science/* the use of 
the Senate-House and Public Schools dar- 
ing the week coramenciog the S4th of 
Jane, at such times as thej may not be 
wanted by the Uniyersity : and to appoint 
the Vice-Chancellor, the President of 
Queen's, the Public Orator, Professor 
Sedgwick, Professor Henslow, Mr. Whe- 
well, and Mr.Cbevallier, a Syndicate, who 
shall take care that tlicse buildings suffer 
no injury. 

To £x the annual stipend of Mr. Glais- 
her, the Second Assistant at the Observ- 
atory, appointed under the authority of a 
Grace dated March 18, 1829, at the sum 
of seventy pounds. 

To authorise the payment of 1 18/. ts,6d, 
to Messrs. Troughton and Siroms, of Lon- 
don, that sum being the excess of their 
bill for the Mural Circle, lately erected at 
the Observatory, above the estimate of 
1 ,050/. presented to the Observatory Syn- 
dicate on July 5, 1820. 

To allow the Professor of Botany the 
sum of 16L8f. for the purchase of a col- 
lection of North American Plants, contain- 
ing 280 species from St. Louis, '280 from 
New Orleans, and 210 from Alabama. 

To allow Mr. Crool, the Hebrew Teach- 
er,. SO/, out of the University chest, in ad- 
dition to bis annual salary. . 

To allow John Bowtell, the Library 
Keeper, an addition to bis salary of 20/., 
in consequence of the additional labour 
arising from the great increase of books, 
and the necessity of entering them in the 
catalogue, for which the usual library 
hours are insufficient ; which increase of 
salary is recommended to the Senate by 
the Syndics of the Library, and agreed to 
at a special meeting, held March 4, 1833. 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University so much stock in tlie Three 
per cent. Consols as shall amount to the 
balance due to the Fitzwilliam Fund, and 



the uKmnt of faiterett doc frdn the Vol- 
▼ersitj to the said fond. 

To transfer from the common stock of 
the University the sum of 400/. Iliree per 
cent. Consols to the Crane occoont. 

To appoint the Vice-ChanceNof, Dr. 
Chafy, Dr. French, Mr.Tatham, Professor 
Mosgrave, Mr. Archdall of Emmanoel 
College, and Mr. Hodgson of St Peter's 
College, a Syndicate, to consult respect- 
ing the old printing-house and tlie ai^oin- 
ing premiK's belonging to the University, 
and to report tliereon. 

To appoint Mr. Craofurd, of King's 
College, Deputy-Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Skinner ; and Mr. Lund, of St. 
John's College, Deputy Proctor in the 
absence of Mr. Howarth. 



The Syndics appointed by Grace dated 
February 18, 1833, " To consider of what 
standing Candidates for the Degree of 
B.A. ought to be before they are allo«ved 
to be examined for that Degree," have 
recommended to the Senate : — 

1. That no Certificate of Approval for 
the degree of B.A. delivered by the llz- 
aminers to the Registrary, be valid, unless 
it shall appear that, at the date of such 
certificate, tlie person obtaining it had en- 
tered upon his eleventh term at least, he 
having previously kept nine terms ex- 
clusive of the term in which he was ad- 
mitted. 

2. That, in the case of a person so ap- 
proved in his eleventh term, such certifi- 
cate shall not continue in force, unless it 
shall appear, when such person applies 
for his admission ad retpandgndum qtun^ 
tioni, that he has kept the said eleventh 
term. 

The Syndict further recommend. 
That in the Lent term of any year no 
person be admitted ad respondendum qutet- 
tioni on or before Ash- Wednesday, who 
shall not have been publicly examined at 
the usual time of examination in the month 
of January of that year, except those who 
in consequence of ill health may, by the 
permission of the Proctors and Exammers, 
have absented themselves from such Ex- 
amination. 

That these regulations shall not apply 
to those persons whose names shall appear 
in the li«t of Honors at the examination 
in January 1834. 
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A Oraoe hat pasted the Senate ooii«> 

firming the above legolations* 



The. Syndics appointed bv a Grace 
dated Febriurj 4, 1853, *' To consider 
what alterations sboald be made in the 
nature ani direction of the Iron Fence of 
the Senate-bouse Yard, and to report their 
opinion before the end of the term/' hare 
reported as follows :<^ 

That after the best consideratiou they 
can give the subject, thev cannot form 
any decided opmion what alterations 
should be made : but considering the state 
of the funds ot the University, and the 
uncertainty of its future plans concerning 
the disposal of the ground contiguous to 
the Senate- house, it appears to your Syn- 
dics advisable to make no greater change 
at present in the Senate-house Yard than 
the improvement of the street absolutely 
requires. They recommend, therefore, 
that the corner extending from the front 
gate of the Senate-house Yard, (the gate 
nearest King's College,) to the termma* 
tion of the new iron railing in front of 
King's College, be thrown into the street, 
(the University reserving the right to that 
ground,) substituting tor the present 
fences a curved iron fence. 

That the Vice-Chancellor and Syndics 
be authorised to procure an estimate of 
the expense of making the alterations 
above recommended, and do carry tliem 
into effect as soon as possible. 

A Grace has passea the Senate to carry 
the alterations recommended in the above 
report into effect. 

At a meeting of the Syndics of the 
University Library, it was agreed that the 
order pf the 2^th of May, 1814, be re* 
scinded, and the following order be sub- 
stituted for the same : — The Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Syndicate for the Univer- 
sity Library order, that no Undergraduate 
or person not belonging to the University 
be allowed to examine the catalogue, or 
take down books, unless in company of a 



Master of Arts, or a Member of the Se<^ 
nate, or Bachelor of Law and Physic; 
and that the Library-keepera report, to 
the Viee-Chanoellor and Proctors any 
person^ in ttatu fmfmari who oome int* 
the libnry not in their Academical dreM. 



Membbrs' Prizes for Bachelors of Aits : 

James Hiidyard, B.A. Christ's College. 

Subject — QMtmam fnedjnit ^nt labcntis 

isnperii indicia f 

[No Second Prise adjudged.] 

Members* Prizes for Undergraduates : 
1. Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
Christ's Colleee. 
2. William Macpherson, 
Trinity College. 
Subject — Utrum Servorum tnanumuno in 
lusulis Indorum Occidentalium confjutUn 
factaf pltts boni aut malt tecum affeteU f 

PoRBOK Prize (for the best translation of 
a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse)-— 

Henry Lushihjton, Trinity College. 
Subject — King Richard II. Act III. 
Scene 2. Beginnine — 

K. Rich. " Kwfw'tt thou not, 

" That when the searching eye 
t^ heaven it hid" 
And ending — "For heaven sHll guards the 

right.** 

Sir William Browne's Medals : 
Greek Ode— T. K. Selwyn, Trinity. 

Subject — ThermopyUt, 

Latin Ode— >Henry Drury, Cuius. 

Subject*— H^manorum monumenta in Bri* 

tannid repirta. 

Epigrams — Charles Clayton, Cains. 

Subject — Prope ad sunimiin prope ad M> 

ttum. 

The Chancellor's Medal for the best 
English Poem — ClementB. Hue, Trinity. 
Subject — Delphi, 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Trinity Goi,i.bgb Examxnatiovs. — Alpbabetical list of tbe first classes : — 

SZNIOB 50PB8. 

Birks I Hoare t Prvor I Stevenson 

Gooch I Hulton, A. | Selwjn | 

JUNIOB 80FH8. 



Biackbarn 


Goalbum 


Howes 


Hawie 


Bamett 


Greatbeed 


Jeremie 


HOM 


Cooper^ J. 


Grote 


Le Mottee 


Scrivener 


Dickson 


Heisch 


Merivale 


White 


Dixon, J. D. 


He(ps 


Musgrave 






rBBSHMEM. 




Aldam 


Frere 


Pollock 


Tamer, R. 


Atkinson 


Gambler 


Sargant 


Tomer, S. 


Conway 


Hedlev 
Mansneld 


Smitb, A. 


Tamer, W. S. 


Conjbeare 


Smitb, J. Ind. 


Walford 


Cotton 


Osborne 


Spring Rice 


Wahon 


Currey 


Firie 


Tennant 





The following is a list of tbose gentlemen of St. Jobn's College, who were in the iirtt 
class in their respective years, at the ezaminattons : — 



THIRD YEAR. 



Bullock 
Hey 

H. Cotterill 
H. Smith 
Bishop 
Gibbons 
Scudamore ) 
Sylvester s"^* 

Ijane 
Colc;nso 

W.H.Smith, sen. 
Whitelo6k 
Haslam 1 
Hudson ' yaq, 

'T.J.Clarke 3 



Low 
Rolfe 

Gipps 

Morris 

Beadon 

Laing 

Lambert 



Robinson ' 

Collison 

Uwins 

Coleman 

Marsh 

Chapman 

Verlander 



I J.Wood 
I Giles 

SECOND YEAS. 

Waltbaml 

A. Smithi"**^- 

Legrew 

Hutchinson 

Tlllard 

Ireland 

FIRST YEAR. 

G. Jeudwine 
H.T.Davies? 

Landon J*?" 
J.Jones 
Christopherson 
Cooke 



«f. 



I 



Welldon 7 
Bryer J 

Johnstone 

Batsson 

Radd 

Rogers 

Cobb 



Wilkinson 
Daltou ' 
Phelps 
Law^on 
Gallwey > 
Benqett ]^* 



The following is the result of the examinations at St. Peter's College : 



CLASSICAL— FIRST CLASS. 



Russell (Prizeman) 
Cousins ) 
Meade T?' 
Duncan 
Pitts 



Amphlett 
Chamberlain 



Cooper 
Amphlett 
Holley 
Ford 



Cooper 
Cousins 



HATHEMATICAL — FIRST CLASS. 

Duncan 
Jones 



Chamberlain (Priseman) 

Amphlett 

Meade 



(eq. 



B 



SCHOLARS. 

Ford 
Jones 



Meade (Gisboroe) 
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PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, 

LENT TERM, 1833. 

EXAMINERS. 

James Fendall, M.A. Jesus College. I Joseph Watkins Barnes, M.A. Trinity Col. 
William Keeling, M.A. St. John's Col. | Charles Carrie, M.A. Pembroke College. 



Abbott. Pemb. 

Acland, Catus 

Addison, Job. 

Allen, Trin. 

Allen, Qu. 

AUoct, Job. 

Almond, Catb. 

Ashby, Pemb. 

Atty, Job. 

Barber, Job. 

Barnes. Triu. 

Barron, Qa. 

Bates, Chr. 

Bateson, Job. 
Baumgartner, Caios 

Beadon, Job. 

Beauford, Magd. 

Bennett, Qu. 

Benstead. Job. 

Bereslbrd, Job. 
Berkeley , sen. Jes. 
Berkeley Jun.Jes. 

Bemey, Job. 

Birch, Job. 

Bishop, Job. 

Blake, Caius 

Blytbe, Caius 

Bond, Jes. 

Booth, Pet 

Boys, Job. 

Bradshaw, Joh. 

Bramwell, Chr. 

Bridge, Qu. 

Brine, Qu. 

Bromhead, Jesus 

Bromley, Caius 

Brown, Cath. 

Buckley, Magd. 

Budd, Pemb. 

Burnett. Trin. 

Buxton, Trin. 

Clarke, C. Trin. 

Clarke. £. Trin. 

Claydon, Trin. 

Cobb, Job. 

Cochrane, Qu. 

Cooke, Corp. 

Cooper, J. Trin. 

Cotterill, Joh. 

Courtenay, Jes. 

Creyke, Trin. 





FIBST CLASS. 








Croke, 


Jesus 


Hard man. 


Joh. 


Lowe, 


Trin. 


Cross, 


Job. 


Harris, 


Trin. 


Lushington, 


Trin. 


Crow, 


Chr. 


Harrison, 


Trin. 


Macauley, 


Jesus 


Cumberlege, 


Chr. 


Hartley. 


Jesus 


Mackinson, 


Joh. 


Cumine, 


Trin. 


Hebden 


Joh. 


Maitland, 


Trin. 


Curry, 
Curtis, 


Trin. 


Heiscb, 


Trin. 


MannersSutton, Trin 


Joh. 


Helps, 


Trin. 


Marsh, 


Cath. 


Curwen, 


Trin. 


Hepburn, 


Trin. 


Martin, 


Chr. 


Darwall, 


Trin. 


Herring, 


Corp. 


Mason. 


Trin. 


Dasbwood^ 


Corp. 


Hilditch, 


Joh. 


Meade, 


Caius 


Davidson, 


Clare 


Hill, 


Joh. 


Menzies, 


Qu. 


Davies, 


Corp. 


Hodgson, 


Trin. 


Merivale, 


Trin. 


Davis, . 


Chr. 


Hogg, 


Chr. 


Morgan, 


Trin. 


Day, 


Clare 


Hoste, 


Caius. 


Morris, 


Job. 


Dear»ley, 


Sidney 


Houghton, 


Corp. 


Murray. 


Trin. 


Denison, 


Trin. 


Howes, 


Trin.H. 


Musgrave> 


Triu. 


Denman, 


Trin. 


Howes, 


Trin. 


Newby, 


. Joh. 


Dickinson, 


Trin. 


Hue. 


Trin. 


Newlove, 


Clare 


Dixon, 


Trin. 


Hughes. 


Joh. 


Newman, 


Trin. 


Dobson, W. 


Joh. 


Hutchinson, 


Joh. 


Newton, 


Jesus 


Drake, 


Joh. 


Ibbotson, 


Trin. 


Nichols, 


Cains 


Drury, H. 


Caius 


Iiiman, 


Sid. 


Nightingale, 


Cath. 


Dunn, 


Trin. 


Ireland, 


Joh. 


Nussey. 


Magd. 


Dumford, 


Joh. 


James, 


Corp. 


O'Brien, 


Trin. 


Ellis, 


Trin. 


Jeifels, 


Qu. 


Oliver, 


Pet. 


Ellison, 


Trin. 


Jeremie, 


Trin. 


Orme, 


Jesus 


Elrobirst, 


Trin. 


Johnson, 


Caius 


Palmer, 


Chr. 


Etty, 


Job. 


Johnston, 


Emm. 


Palmer, 


Trin. 


Eyre. 


Cath. 


Johnstone, 


Joh. 


Parker, 


Trin. 


Ferguson, 


Trin. 


JoUands, 


Eium. 


Penfold, 


TriiuK 


Fisher, 


Down 


Jones, 


Caius 


Phillipps, 


Magd. 


Fox, 


Qti. 


Jowett, 


Caios 


Pidcock, 


Qu. 


Freoer, 


Chr. 


Karslake, 


Magd. 


Ponsonby, . 


Trin- 


Frost, 


Chr. 


Kelly, 


Cath. 


Potchett. 


Joh. 


Garvey, 


Emm. 


Kenrick, 


Trin. 


Prescolt, * 


Trin 


Gibbons, 


Joh. 


Knight, 


Pet. 


Procter, 


Cath. 


Gibbs, 


Caius 


Knight, 


Qu. 


Quarreil, ' 


Qu. 


Gilbert, 


Corp. 


Laing, 


Joh. 


Ramsay, 


Pemb. 


Gitlson. 


Trin.H. 


Lambert, 


Joh. 


Rashdall. 


Corp, 


Gipps. 


Joh. 


Laurie, 


Qu. 


Rawie, 


Trin. 


Girdlestone, 


Trin. 


Law, 


Qu. 


Rawlins. 


Trin. 


Goodman, 


Trin. 


Lawrie, 


Trin. 


Ray, 


Trin. 


Goulburn. 


Trin. 


Lazenby, 


Jesus 


Read, f 


Qa. 


Greatheed, 


Trin. 


Ledsam, 


Joh. 


Reynardson, 


Trin. 


Gregory, 


Trin. 


Leefe, 


Trin. 


Richards, 


Trin. 


Grote, 


Trin. 


Legrew, 


Joh. 


R'gg» 


Chr. 


Curdon. 


Trin. 


Le Mottee, 


Trin. 


Robinson, 


Trin.H. 


Hale, M. 


Trin. 


Liliiiigston, 


Emm. 


Rogers^ 


Joh. 


Hall. 


Clare 


Lister, 


Corp. 


Ross, 


Trin. 


Hall, 


Chr. 


Lister, 


Trin. 


Rudd, 


Joh. 


Hall, 


Trin. 


Livesey, 


Trin. 


Savage, 


Joh. 
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Scott, 

Scott, 

Scrivener, 

Scudamore, 

Scager, 

Sbortiand, 

Simpson, 

Sims, 

Sims, 

Skelton, 

Slade, 

Smith, 



Clare 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Joli. 

Trin. 

Pemb. 

Joh. 

Pemb. 

£iani. 

Chr. 

Pet. 

Pemb. 



Arkwright, Trin. 

AspinalJ, Trin. 

Baines, Chr. 

Bishopp, Pet. 

Blackburn, Trin. 

Bluett, Qa. 

Bradstreet, Emm. 

Bruce, Jesus 

Bullock, Clare 

Bush, Cath. 

Caul ley. Jesus 

Chaloncr, Magd. 

Chichester, Down. 

Clarke, Caius 

Clarke, Pemb. 

Clarke, H. Trin. 

Cooper, G. Trin. 

Coventry, Emm. 

Crompton, Qu. 
DeSausmares, Caius 

Drawbridge, Qo. 

Drew, Joh. 

Donkin, Trin. 

Eyre, Trin. 



Smith, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, W. H. 

Smith, 

Storcr, 

Strickland, 

Sutton, 

Sylvester, 

Taynton, 

Thompson, E. 

Thompson, 

Thomson, 

Faber, 

Farrington, 

Fellowes, 

Ferguson, 

Finch, 

Ford, 

Garfit, 

Gaussen, 

Giflard, 

Gilbert, 

Gillttm, 

Golightly, 

Goring, 

Gough, 

Grasett, 

Gresham, 

Halhed, 

Hale, C. 

Hart, 

Hawkins, 

Hayes, 

Heathcote, 

Herring, N. 



Chr. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Job. 

Qu. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Caius 

Trin. 

Sid. 

Magd. 



rUlard, Joh. 

Trapp, Clare 

Troughton, Corp. 

Tryon, Trin. 

Visard, Trin. 
Wackerbarth,Trin. 

Walker, Jesus 

Waltham, Joh. 

Wanton, Chr. 

Ward, Pet. 

Ward, Cath. 

Warren, Trin. 



SECOND CLASS. 



Trin. 

Magd. 

Clare 

Trin. 

Chr. 

Qu. 

Joh. 

Job. 

Trin. 

£rom. 

Emm. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Chr. 

Corp. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Pet. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Cath. 

Trin. 



Herring, W. Trin. 
HoiIingworth,Sid. 

Hornby, Joh. 

Hyndman, Trin. 

James, Jesos 

James, Joh. 

Jesson, Trin. 

Johnstone, Pet 

Kempe, Trin. 

Lamprell, Clore 

Lascelles, Cath. 

Maltby, Cains 

Mayew, Trin. 

Meadows, Corp. 

Melville, Pet. 

Merewether, Trin. 

Merriman, Caius 
MicklethwaitfMagd. 

Mitchelson, Trin. 

Moore, Job. 

Pardoe, Joh. 

Price, Job. 

Prior, Qu. 

Pritohard, Joh. 



Warrington, 

Watkins, 

Wation, 

White, 

Wilkinson, 

Williams, 

Williams, 

Williamson, 

Willott, 

Windyeatt, 

Wood, 



Reid, 

Richardson, 

Richardson, 

Roberts, 

Rodwell, 

Scratchley, 

Sharp, 

Simons, 

Slyman, 

Spiller, 

Stocks, 

Taddy, 

Thomas, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, T 

Thorold, 

Todd, 

Walker, 

Walker, 

Waters, 

Wilson, 

Wynne, 



Pet. 

Pet. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Ckie 

Qo. 

Magd. 

Cains 

Job. 

Pet 

Cains 



Joh. 
Job. 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Chr. 
Trin. 
Magd. 
Chr. 
Qu. 
Catb. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Pet. 
Qu. 

C. Trin. 
Trin. 
Chr. 
Pet. 
Cath. 
Corp. 
Clare 
Trin. 



Cie 9ttt 9ti0fi. 

This elegant building having been com- 
pleted, Tuesday, April SO, was appointed 
for the Vice-chancellor to receive the 
key of the' building from the Marquis 
Camden and other Members of the Pitt 
Committee ; the deputation was composed 
of the following Noblemen and Gentle- 
men; — 

The Most Noble John Jeffreys, Mar- 
quis of Camden, K. G. — Chaiiinan. 

The Right Hon. John Charies, Eari of 
Clarendon. 

The Right Hon. Dudley, Eari of Har- 
rowby. 

The Right Hon. Charles, Lord Farn- 
borough, G.C.B. 

The Rt Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, G.C.H. 



Henry Bankes, Esq. 

Samuel Thornton, Esq. 

A congregation was held in the Senate* 
Honse at Eleven o'dock, when the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :•— 

DOCTORS IN CrVIL LAW. 

The Earl of Clarendon. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
Lord Famboroiigh. 
Sir George Rose. 

HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Lord Alford, Magdalene College. 

A procession was then formed, which 
was very extensive, consisting of nearly 
all the members at present resident in tlie 
University, and moved in the following 
order : — 



^8 Proctedingi of the Umve^dti/ of Candmdge. 



Eiquire Bedells. 

The Vice^hanoeltor, in bis robef. 

Members of the Pitt Comvittee. 

Noblemeti in (heir robes. 

Heads of Colleoes, in robes, two and two. 

Dootors in Diviniry, in robes, two & two. 

Doctors in Law & Physio in robes, two & 

two. • 

•Pablio Orator. 

Professors of (lie University. 

Assessor to tbe Vice-Chancellor. 

Proctors in their Congregation Habits. 

Public Registrar and Public Librarian. 

Taxors, Scrutators, other Officers of Univ. 

Bach, of Div. & Mast, of Arts, two & two* 

Bachelors of Arts. 

Fellow Comnioners. 

Undergraduates. 

Having arrived at the building, the 

Marquis Camden and the other Koble- 



nen proceeded into tbe grand entrance 
hall, and having invited the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to tbe door, his Lordship addressed 
the rev. gent, in an appropriate speech. 

His Lordship then presented the key 
of* tlie building to tbe Vice-Chancellor, 
upon receiving which the rev. gent, made 
a spirited reply. 

At the conclusion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's speech, the deputation, and a 
considerable number of members of the 
University^ passed through the entrance- 
hall to an ante-room at the foot of the 
principal staircase, where a liandsome 
printing-press had been fixed for the oc» 
casion, iA order to give tbe Noble Mar- 
quis an opportunity of printing off a copy 
of tlie following inscription, ficc* upon 
vellum, for his own preservation: — 



IN • HONOHKK 

GVLIELMI . PITT 

HYJVS • ACADMUIM . OUV • ALVJfNI 
VIBl . ILLVSTUIORIS . QVAH . VT . VLLO . INDIOBAT • PRJBCOHIO 

Aft VALES . EJVg . ST • AVIQI • 8VPEB8TITE8 
9VBATOIIS8 . 9ECVMIARVM • TVM . AB . |PSIS , TVM • AB . AU18 . 

VAMiB • BJV8 . TVEKDA 
EBGQ . GOLI4ATABVM 
HOG • ADiriCIVM • BXTBVI . VOLVSBVNT 
LAPIBEM . AVSPICALEM • 80LBNNIBVS . CABEMONIIS . 8TATVTT 

VIB . NOBILI68IMVS 
I0ANNE3 . JEFF&EIg . MARCHIO • CAMDEN 
ASU8TENTXBV8 . EI • HONOBATI88IMI8 . C0MITIBV8 . CLARENDON . 

ST • RABBOWBY 
BONORABILI • ADMODVM . BARONE . FARNBQROUOH 

BENRICO . BANKE8 • ARMIOBRO. 

TOTA . IN8PECTANTB . ET • PLA^>BNTE • ACASEMIA 

DBCIMO . QVINTO . CAL . NOVEHB . ANNO . M.DCCC.XXXI. 

GEORGIO . THACKERAY . S.T.P . COLL . REOAL . PR^S. 

ITERVU • PROCANGELLARIO. 

Xhia Copy of the Inscription for the Pitt Press 

WAS STRUCK OFF BY 

The Moat Noble John Jeffreys, Marquis Camden, 
On the 30th day of April, 1833 ; when his Lordship, as Chairman of the Pitt Com- 
mittee^ delivered up the kev of this splendid Building to the Bev. William Webb, 
D.D. Vice-chancellor of this University. 



Each of the other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the committee struck off a copy 
for himself, his own name being sub- 
stituted; instead also of reading ** when 
his Lordship," the words were altered to 
" when the Marquis Camden, as chair- 
man," &o* 

Their Lordships, the Vice-Chancvlior, 
Heads of Houses, and other gentlemen, 
then passed up into the very elegant 



Syndlc-roo«> where they partook of a 
handsome cold collation, consistli^ of 
numerous delicacies, given by tlie Pteas 
Syndicate, and afterwards returned to the 
Senate-House. 

In the evening the noble Lords and a 
party of nearly forty gentlemen were 
sumptuously entertained by the Vke- 
Cbaucellor in the hall of Clare Hall. 



* This is a copy of the inscription inserted on the Foundation-stoue, which was laid 
m Nov. 1831. 
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Art. I. — On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God as 
manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man. By the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8 vo. Liondon. Pickering. 1833. 

Although these volumes stand first on the list of the Bridge- 
water Treatises^ their publication was too late for any notice of 
them in our last number: we should, otherwise, have invited the 
attention of our readers to the work of Dr. Chalmers, in company 
with that of his distinguished colleague Mr. Whewell. The 
adaptation of external nature to the moral and intellectual consti- 
tution of the ruling inhabitant of our globe, is a topic which forces 
itself irresistibly, and almost at every turn, on the mind which is 
engaged in any department of research or meditation embraced 
by the design of the founder of these Essays. We have ac- 
cordingly seen that this subject has been adverted to by Mr. 
Whewell in one of his masterly and impressive chapters: and we 
must, of course, expect that all the adventurers on the same ex- 
panse of inquiry, will occasionally cross each other's path, in 
exploring the depths of this great argument. It would be idle 
to complain of this, as some, we believe, have complained. If 
there be any inconvenience in it, it is an inconvenience inseparably 
connected with the nature of the bequest. The Bridgewater 
Essayists are not to be considered as a sort of joint stock com- 
pany, bound by the terms of their incorporation to produce a 
certain amount of disquisition, for the plan and execution of 
which, each partner is to be held responsible. Every contributor 
towards the grand purpose in view, is to be considered as wholly 
independent of the rest; and, therefore, as at liberty to follow out 
any train of thought or investigation which, in his judgment, is best 
fitted to assert the dominion, and to vindicate the ways, of the 
Supreme and Sovereign Intelligence. Perfect unity and symmetry 
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of design is« oonseqileDtly, not to be expected in suck a collection of 
Dissertations. To exact from every Essayist a rigorous abstinence 
from every topic which may fall, somewhat more appropriately, 
wkhin the sphere of any other of his brethren, would be oeidier 
more or less than to set him to work in manacles and fetters. 
Besides, we are by no means satisfied that there is not a very con- 
siderable positive advantage in this independent search after a 
great result. It may, indeed, inflict some occasional repetition 
on the public. But the public must be very impatient, very 
fastidious, and very childish, if it does not lose all sense of weari- 
ness in the contemplation of the same object, as it presents itself 
to the understandings of various eminent and accomplished men. 
The counsels, dictated by such strange caprice and indolence, 
would lead to nothing but an absolute rejection of the munificence 
of the benefactor. 

There is another objection to the whole scheme of these 
Bridgewater Treatises, suggested neither by indolence nor ca- 
price ; but by an honest solicitude, lest the majesty and supremacy 
of Revelation should be compromised, by all this bustling indag»- 
tion throughout the regions of Natural Theology. For Natural 
Theology, in the estimation of many a pious and exemplary 
Christian, is well nigh an obsolete thing, — a collection of low and 
beggarly elements, — an afi^air almost as much gone by, as the 
Levitical law, — a matter nearly as superfluous, in religious in-^ 
quiry, as the demolition of the Epicycles of Ptolemy, or the 
Vortices of Des Cartes, would be in Astronomical Science. We 
ourselves have heard this objection urged, not only with much 
gravity, but with deep anxiety, and even with no little indignation, 
by persons entitled to reverence and honour, for the warmth of 
their zeal, and the simplicity of their faith. By them, the worthy 
pioneers who labour in levelling the approaches to the citadel, 
and in making them firm and solid beneath our feet, are treated 
as if they were little better than secret traitors to the fortress and 
the sanctuary. What have we to do — they exclaim — with the 
natural evidences of religion, — we, to whom the Way,, the Truth, 
and the Life have been made inanifest? Why is our time to be 
wasted, and our attention scattered, and our hearts seduced from 
the words of eternal life, by a vast apparatus of Jaws and phseno- 
mena, and adaptations, and mysteries of corpuscular action? 
Why are we to listen even to the voice of the firmament, and the 
testimony of the heavens, when glory to God, and peace on earth, 
and good will to man, have all been proclaimed to us by the voice 
of angels? Nay, why are we to endure the vanity and vexation 
of spirit, which is sure to be engendered in the schools of human 
lore, whenever they handle the secrets of our moral and intel* 
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lectual nature, seeing that He who is greater than our heart* 
and knoweth all things, hath^ in these last days, spoken to us bj 
his Son ? 

N0W9 all ^his might be extremely well, if there Mrere no such 
thing still among us as high thoughts which exalt themselves 
against God — or low thoughts which crawl awaj from the light 
of his countenance. Unhappily, however, there are both these 
among us. Christendom, it is to be feared, is, in some parts of 
it, at this moment, swarming with multitudes who like not to 
retain God in their knowledge: or who, if they feel after him, do 
so, much in the spirit and manner of men who are mighty busy in 
seeking what they are pretty well resolved not to find. What, 
then, is to be done, in order to arrest the ravages of this gangrene? 
And how are we to deal with the professors of scepticism, or the 
adepts of downright atheism i There is perpetually ^oing forth 
from the high places of philosophy an influence which withers 
the very heart of hope and faith. Is no effort to be made for the 
purpose of counteracting the operation of this pernicious element? 
Numbers around us are sinking into the stagnant " oblivious 
pool" of utter unbelief. Is natural theology, then, forbidden to 
stretch out a hand for their deliverance, lest, peradventure, she 
should land them on the barren shores of Deism, and there leave 
them, settled in treacherous comfort and security? Surely, the 
mere statement of such questions as these amounts to no less than 
a substantial answer to the complaints, and the jealousiesi and the 
misgivings, of those very estimable persons, who, being themselves 
rooted and grounded in the truth, are apt to forget that others may 
be struggling in the quagmire and the morass. A moment's tem- 
perate thought will, doubtless, satisfy them, that natural theology 
is but as a solid mole, or causeway, thrown over the Serbonian 
bog; a bridge constructed, not by way of a foundation whereon 
men are to erect their dwelling-places, but merely as a pathway, 
along which they may travel in safety to the realms of a higher 
theology — even to the city which hath foundations imperishable, 
and whose builder and maker is the Lord. 

The objections to which we have just adverted have not escaped 
the attention of Dr. Chalmers: and a considerable portion of his 
concluding chapter is employed in assuaging the disquietudes 
inflicted by them on the minds that are very zealous for the honour 
of the faith whereby we live. 

" There is," he says, ^^ a confused imagination with many, that 
every new accession, whether of evidence or doctrine, made to the na^«- 
ral, tends in so far to reduce the elairas, or to depreciate the importance, 
of the Christian theology. The apprehension is, that, as the latter was 
designed to supplement the insufficiency of the former, — then, the morw 

fi9, 
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that the arguments of natural theology are strengthened, or its truths 
are multiplied, the more are the lessons of the Christian theology un- 
needed and uncalled for. It is thus that the discoveries of reason are 
held as superseding, or as casting a shade of insignificance, and even of 
discredit, over the discoveries of revelation. There is a certain dread or 
jealousy, v^ith some humhle Christians, of all that incense which is offered 
at the shrine of the Divinity by human science ; whose daring incursion 
on the field of theology, it is thought, will, in very proportion to the 
brilliancy of its success, administer both to the proud independence of 
the infidel, and to the pious alarm of the believer.*' 

He then proceeds to show, by a course of luminous exposi* 
tion, that the pride of the infidel, and the alarm of the believer, 
are equally destitute of all foundation. The alarm of the be- 
liever IS needless : for why should he be disturbed by the labours 
of physical or ethical science, when their very object is to throw a 
blaze of demonstration over the existence and the attributes of the 
Deity ? They who come to God, even though they come to him 
through Christ, must first believe that God is, and that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. And a message 
addressed to them that believe Him not, would be about as in- 
teresting and impressive as an embassy from the city of the 
cuckoos ! But when once we are satisfied that there is a throne 
in Heaven, and that He who sitteth on the throne is, — not merely 
one that drives the clouds, and launches the thunder, and wheels 
the planetary masses in their circuity — but that he is likewise 
the Father and the Gorvernor of the spirits of all flesh, — then 
it is that we are prepared to receive with reverence and adora- 
tion whatever might appear to be stamped with the signatures 
of an embassy from himself. Now, it is precisely the function 
of natural theology, partially at least to lift up the sacred veil of 
that pavilion, wherein the Sovereign of the Universe sits en- 
throned in power and in righteousness. Why then, we repeat, 
should he, whose anchorage is within the veil, look with an evil 
eye on these good offices, whereby an entrance may be abun- 
dantly provided for the hopes and the desires of all, who are 
now drifting about in ignorance, or tossed to and fro with every 
breath of pernicious and deceitful knowledge ? 

But, again — what reasonable confidence can the triumphs of na- 
tural theology afl*ord to the ** proud independence of the infidel?*' 
Natural theology, indeed, can overwhelm him with her opulence. 
It can disclose to him the immensity of the universe, and pour out 
before him the unspeakable riches of the divine benevolence and 
wisdom'. But what can natural theology do, to solve the dread- 
ful enigma of a race of creatures living in a state of ungrateful 
revolt in the midst of all this profusion of bounty — this " pomp 
and prodigality of heaven ?" The theology of nature and of con- 
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science further speaks to us of a iaw>and sets forth, accordingly, 
the supreme authority of the law-giver: but what light can it 
throw on the condition and destiny of a creature who carries the 
law written on his heart, and yet never passes a day, or even an 
hour, without some concealed or open breach of it ? 

" There is," says Dr. Chalmers, " in natural theology^ enoagh of 
manifestation to awaken the fears of guilt, but not enough to appease 
them. It emits, audibly, a note of terror; but in vain do we listen for 
one authentic word of comfort from any of its oracles. It is able to see 
the danger, but not the deliverance. It can excite the forebodings of 
the human spirit, but it cannot quell them 5 knowing just enough to stir 
the perplexity, but not enough to set the perplexity at rest. It can state 
the difficulty, but caunot unriddle the difficulty; having just as much 
knowledge as to enunciate the problem, but not so much as might lead 
to a solution of the problem. There must be a measure of light, we do 
allow. But like the lurid gleam of the volcano, it is not a light which 
guides, but which bewilders and terrifies. It prompts the question, but 
cannot frame or furnish the reply. Natural theology may see as much 
as shall draw forth the anxious interrogation, what shall I do to be saved? 
The answer to this comes from a higher theology." 

There is, then, no completeness or sufficiency in the system of 
*' academic theism/' even when advanced to the highest perfection 
to which it can be carried by the labours of scientific men. It 
may enlarge its boundaries, and multiply its possessions, beyond 
all limits which the imagination of man can easily reach : but still 
its conquests can never be extended to the realms of that peace 
which passeth understanding. Its very wealth may even be a 
fatal incumbrance, and may crush out of it the life of hope, — 
a mere gorgeous burden, until it can be deposited at the foot of 
the cross. It must, at length, be wearied in the greatness of' its 
wai/, unless the glories of a better country be kept constantly and 
steadily in view. The land of mere natural history or natural 
philosophy, indeed, may seem " a bright and pleasant land*' 
enough, to them who are content that their pilgrimage should 
terminate within its frontiers. But to the eye of natural t/ieology, 
the light of that land will, at best, be little more than darkness 
visible, and will serve only to discover sights of terror : and the 
mental vision will ache, and find no rest, until it is satisfied with 
the brightness which cometh direct from the dwelling place of 
him who is the Father of Lights, and in whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 

We have thought it as well to offer these remarks at the outset 
of our notice, in order to dissipate the fears of those good men 
who may look with some distrust on the services of natural theo- 
logy, as if she were a sort of comely, but treacherous handmaiden, 
likely to steal away our allegiance from the rightful object of our 
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devotiona. We believe that all such suspicions are wholly un- 
worthy both of the religion of nature, and of the religion of the 
Gospel. Andy if there be any, who« instead of fixing their affec- 
tion on the true queen of sciences^ suffer them to rest upon their 
conductress who brings them into her presence, — it i« not their 
conductress who must bear the blame; but even their own light 
and wayward nature, incapable of faithfulness to the severe ma- 
jesty of truth. 

We now proceed to the speculations of Dr. Chalmers. And, 
at the outset, we must premise that he proposes to himself the 
widest range which the language of his thesis will allow. The 
office assigned him is, to prove that the attributes of a supreme 
mind are manifested in the adaptation of external nature to the 
moral and intellectual constitution of man. Now the terms of 
this problem would seem at first sight to limit the search of the in- 
quirer, on the one hand to the properties of mind, and on the other 
hand to the properties and arrangements of matter, as ordained 
with an express view to their mutual adaptation. The external 
world, undoubtedly, in ordinary parlance, is usually understood 
to embrace only the various provinces of the material universe : 
and it may possibly be deemed a violation of the conditions ap- 
pointed to the essayist to give to these words a more comprehen- 
sive import. But then, it must be recollected, that, although the 
world of matter may be called external, when considered with 
reference to tlie minds which dwell in the midst of it, and make 
it an object of their contemplation, — yet, to any individual mind, 
all other minds are, as strictly speaking, external, as matter itself 
is external to mind either individually or collectively considered. 
We are> ail of us, surrounded by a vast apparatus of complex and 
extended materialism: and the properties and adjustments of 
these material elements will be found to exhibit a wonderful cor- 
respondence with each individual mind which lives, and moves, 
and has its being in the midst of them. So that, if there were in 
this material universe but one solitary mind, — that single mind 
would find itself encompassed by a cloud of testimony to the skill 
and the benevolence which had prepared its habitation. But this is 
not all. Each of us is actually surrounded with other conscious 
and intelligent creatures. And the social fabric, which is con- 
titructed of these materials, may, reasonably enough, be said to 
form a large department of external nature, with inference to each 
intellectual unit of which human society is composed. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that no justice can be done to the argument, if 
the inquiry is to be confined to the relations between mind and 
mattm', while the relations between one mind and every other 
mind are to be excluded from all consideration. Whether the 
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latitude thus assumed by Dr. Chalmers is legitimatelj authorized 
by the terms' in' which the question has been proposed, is a matter 
respeetiilg which we are little inclined to trouble ourselves or our 
nsuders. We have only to say that, if he has expatiated beyond 
the sphere assigned him, we cannot do otherwise than heartily 
rejoice in the spirit of enterprise which has prompted him to ex- 
ceed the requirements of his commission. 

The anxiety of Dr. Chalmers worthily to prosecute the ardu- 
ous theme before him, has impelled him to enlarge still further 
the province of his investigations. Having undertaken to exa- 
mine the fitness of this world for the occupation of intelligent and 
respcmsible beings, he has felt himself called upon, first to exhibit 
the mental or spiritual constitution with which those beings are 
actually found to be endowed. He has thus secured to himself 
an occasion to discuss three subjects of transcendent importance ; — 
the supremacy of conscience, — the inherent pleasure of the vir- 
tuous, and misery of the vicious, affections,— and, lastly, the 
power and operation of habit. And having thus established what 
really is the nature of man, he is, of course, so much the better 
prepared to ascertain whether the dwelling place and the condi- 
tion of man is, in all respects, wisely and benevolently adapted 
to his mental faculties. 

' The introductory chapter of Dr. Chalmers presents us with 
a variety of other momentous preliminary considerations ; and, 
among them, one of eminent value and importance. It is well 
known that whenever the Atheistic School are anxious to avoid 
die pressure of those arguments, which are derived from the 
astonishing harmony of the universe, they straightway begin to 
talk, with prodigious volubility, about the laws of motiou — and 
the properties of matter — and the power of gravitation — and the 
forces of attraction and repulsion. These, they tell usr, are 
known causes; about their existence there can be no doubt. 
What, then, they ask, becomes all truly philosophical inquirers, 
but to acquiesce in these known causes, instead of searching 
after some ulterior cause, which is utterly unknown? And yet, 
they exclaim, there is many a dreaming and infatuated slave of 
prejudice, that falls into an ecstasy at the sight of the heavens 
above, and of the earth beneath, and of the waters under the 
earth; as if the wonders exhibited in all these departments of 
what is called the creation, could be accounted for only on the 
supposition that they were the work of an Omnipotent and Pro- 
vidential Intelligence. Now, for the purpose of our argument, 
we may be well content to descend, for a moment, to the position 
which these fool-hardy adventurers have chosen to occupy, and 
which, as they imagine, they have made so. strong for themselves; 
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A plain untutored mani indeed, might be tempted to ask how 
the unconscious atoms came to be endowed with ail these mar- 
vellous affinities or antipathies? — whence it is that these laws 
and ordinances went forth, to marshal the fighting elements into 
orderly combination ? We, however, are willing (for a time^ at 
least) to abstain from all such popular topics of interrogation* 
We will grant the philosophers much of what they demand* 
We will suffer them to provide themselves with a collection of 
ingredients, gifted, no matter how, with all the qualities which an 
atheist may chuse to ascribe to them. Let them take the power 
of gravitation — and the forces of attraction and repulsion-^^nd 
the laws of motion — and every law and property which was ever 
supposed to belong to inert unconscious matter. And when they 
are supplied, to their hearts' content, with all this primitive appa* 
ratus, we have only to request that, in return for our liberality, 
they will be sufficiently accommodating to point out to us the 
process, by which they imagine that a world of regularity and 
symmetry could possibly emerge out of all this primordial and 
potent materialism. We say nothing, at present, of the miracles 
of consciousness and intelligence. We confine our views entirely 
to the mere inanimate creation : and we ask them to tell us whe- 
ther they gravely pretend to believe that matter, thus endowed 
and constituted, could ever, even in the course of countless ages, 
have arranged itself into the form which throws the ignorant 
dreamer into ecstacies? Let us, for instance, sii^ppose that, at 
this moment, there were to take place an universal wreck of 
matter; let 

** ■ the treasure 

Of nature's germins tumble all together 

E*en till destruction sicken -/' 

are we to understand that this congeries of ruins would, in due 
process of time, work itself, by virtue of its own inherent energies, 
into any thing resembling a combination of well-ordered and 
harmonious movements f If they should be prepared to affirm 
that it would, we, on our part, should, at once, profess ourselves 
to be completely silenced ; as completely, as we should be, if a 
tenant of Bedlam were to hurl his crown of straw at us, on our 
attempt to persuade him that he was not the sovereign of a 
mighty empire. If, however, they should hesitate, we should 
then seize the opportunity to remind them, that two things are 
needful to the admissibility of a cause; namely, first, that it 
should be known to exist ; and, secondly, that it should be suffi- 
cient for the explanation of appearances : and, lastly, we should 
ask them whether the latter of these two conditions had not, 
somehow or other, slipped away from their recollection? 
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So much for the con6rined worshippers of gravitation, and 
repulsiotiy and chemical affinity, and capillary attraction. But^ 
for the sake of the unwary, who might be tempted by them to 
tread the courts of this philosophical pantheon, it may be proper 
to state, somewhat more fully» that mere laws and qualities are 
absolutely powerless of themselves: or, at least, that they can 
have no power but that of embroiling the elemental strife, and 
stirring up, into the wildest turbulence, the lifeless ingredients of 
an aboriginal chaos. Let the properties of matter be what they 
may, or whence they may, a controlling spirit must first brood over 
the heaving mass, before confusion can give place to order. The 
*' embryon atoms" may ,yrom all eternity, have possessed the qua- 
lifications needful for the preservation of a mechanism once set 
up. But, to all eternity, the atoms would never be got to behave 
themselves at all distinct ly-^to borrow the phraseology of Dandie 
Dinmont) — unless some other power were at work to separate 
them, and to sort them, and to arrange them, and to give them 
their appropriate motion and collocation. Until that should be 
effected, what would the elements be, but a vast coVlection of 
physical units, each putting forth its own peculiar properties? 
And what could be the result of all these independent and insub- 
ordinate energies, but a scene of wild and mutinous confusion, 
such as the genius of a Milton might be powerful enough to 
describe, but such as the collective sagacity of all the heaven- 
defying philosophers that ever lived, could uever be keen and far- 
sighted enough to see an end of r 

It is said that Lord Byron, in one of his frantic moods, threw 
down a favourite watch, and pounded it to pieces with the 
poker. Now, if we might be allowed to image to ourselves any 
one form of purgatory more appropriate than another to the case 
of his lordship, and of all poets or philosophers of the same 
school, it would be, that the shattered fragments should be col- 
lected, and that the unbelieving fraternity should be doomed to 
look on, till the separate portions should begin, gradually and 
spontaneously, to resume their respective places and functions, 
and to reproduce the ruined timepiece in its original beauty and 
perfection. They might probably complain, indeed, of the inor- 
dinate length and tediousness of this purgatorial experiment. 
And if they should so complain, we should certainly hail the 
complaint as one favorable symptom of their return to a more 
reasonable mind. The experiment would, doubtless, be pro- 
tracted and tedious enough ; and, long before many thousands of 
years were passed, would compel them to acknowledge them- 
selves tolerably familiar with the notions of a penal eternity. 
On every account, however, we contend, that the retribution 
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would suit their case, to a nicety. The atheist maintains that 
matter, with its laws and properties, could marshal itself into a 
world* What, then, could be a fitter destiny for him, than to 
watch the self-restoration of a piece of broken mechanism to its 
original adjustment and power? The laws and the properties of 
each scattered atom would remain still undestroyed. What right, 
therefore, could he have to demand the interference of an artist's 
hand to relieve him from his weariness? He has hardily denied 
the necessity of any such interference in one case ; he may, there- 
fore, be righteously expected to abide by his denial of it in the 
other. 

The simple truth of the matter is, that the power and wisdom 
of the Deity is seen, — not so much in the establishment of laws, 
and in the communication of qualities to matter, — as in the whole 
scheme of disposition and of collocation, which gives to the laws 
and qualities the means of exhibiting their regulating and con- 
servative efficacy. Even if we could consent to degrade the 
Deity into a Potentate, who had to make the best he could of the 
material elements, with their respective principles of action, — we 
should still be compelled to allow that nothing short of unlimited 
sagacity and foresight could be sufficient for the office of employ- 
ing these senseless materials in such a manner as to answer any 
intelligible purpose. To say that matter is furnished with certain 
powers, — or that it is, in some inexplicable way, subjected to 
certain rules of operation, — is to say comparatively nothing. 
The wise men of the school of Epicurus cannot take a single 
step in safety on the ground of this concession. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that there must be some overruling and intelligent 
cause, to ensure the orderly and beneficial application of those 
powers. That this is so, was, of course, felt and acknowledged 
by Newton ; for the intellect of Newton was an intellect of the 
highest order ; an intellect as much above the reptile sophistry of 
mere calculators and analysts, as the mind of the greatest master 
of jurisprudence is above that of the most acute and skilful petti- 
fogger. And what is the language of Newton relative to this 
matter? " It became the Deity" — (says that glory of the human 
race) — ** it became the Deity, who created the elements of the 
world, to set them in order. And if he did so^ it is unphilosopMcal 
to seek for any other origin of the world ; or to pretend that it 
might arise out of chaos by the mere laws of nature; though, 
being once formed, it may continue by those laws for many 
ages." Let us compare this language with the language in which 
La Place propounds his nebular hypothesis. We shall then 
have before us something like a measure of the interval which 
separates the sphere in which the spirit of genuine philosophy 
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sits enthroned, from that lower region beyond which the pinion 
of mere science is not privileged to soar. We will not say of La 
Place, or others of his school, that they were unworthy to bold a 
candle to Newton : for, of this office they were most eminently 
worthy ; and they have, undoubtedly, performed their office with 
an ability so conspicuous, as to challenge the gratitude and ad- 
miration of mankind. But when we have said this, we have said 
all. La Place and his compeers are amply honoured when we 
say, that they were fit to hold the torch which was originally 
lighted by Newton, and which was transmitted to them from the 
bands of that mighty and inventive genius. But it really is 
almost enough to make one cry out for the bastinado or the 
tread-wheel, to hear a man like La Place presuming solemnly to 
assure us, that Newton has departed from the true spirit of 
philosophy, in referring us to an intelligent First Cause as the 
author of the miracles of the universe ! 

The prodigious absurdity of the godless Philosophy becomes 
still mere irresistibly manifest on a moment's contemplation of 
the wonders of the animal structure. The planetarium is a piece 
of mechanism which is governed by a few simple laws, and whose 
parts are dispersed through an immensity of space ; whereas, in 
the human frame, innumerable evidences of design are exhibited 
in the most intense concentration. Twenty distinct contingencies 
are needful to the efficacy of the organ of vision; as many, 
perhaps to the efficacy of the organ of hearing. Let this thought 
be followed out through the whole labyrinth of the animal (eco- 
nomy; and then let the philosophers sit down to their calculations ; 
and estimate, if numbers will enable them to do it, the improba- 
bilities, that a succession of generations, thus endowed and 
thus constructed, should issue out of the womb of chance ! They 
have at their service the oxygen, and the hydrogen, and the car- 
bon, and the phosphorus, and the lime, and all the other modifi- 
cations of dust and ashes : and they may, possibly, tell us that no 
reason can be assigned why these ingredients should not appear 
in the combinations by which the earth is peopled, as well as in 
any other form. And, in like manner, it may be said, if a 
printer's fount were to be emptied out of a bag, there is no rea- 
son to be assigned, why the types should not fall into hexameter 
lines, and produce the Iliad. But still we should like to see the 
analysis of what are called chances, applied to all this overpow- 
ering complication of orderly phenomena. And if it could be so 
applied, does any sane person doubt that the fraction, expressive 
of the probability of fortuitous combination, would be minute to 
a degree beyond the powers of arithmetic to represent? And if 
this does not amount to a conclusive proof that chance is utterly 
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out of the question, and that a Disposing Intelligence has been at 
work, the calculators must surely be beyond the reach of any disci- 
pline but that of hellebore, accompanied with shaving and blis- 
tering of the head, and with a judicious course of antiphlogistic 
regimen. They might, possibly, protest against this treatment, 
upon the strength of their favourite principle, namely, that it be- 
comes us short-sighted beings to rest in causes the existence of 
which we know instead of reaching after a cause of which we 
know nothing. But this ingenuous exhibition of methodical 
madness would hardly serve their turn. We could not consent 
to bate them a jot, on the score of all this voluntary humiliation. 
It would be of no sort of service to them to insist eternally on the 
propriety of confining ourselves to what is certainly known; — for 
of all things, within the range of human knowledge, nothing can 
be more certainly known that this, — that, whenever we look upon 
a system, which answers all the purposes of the the most exqui- 
site contrivance, we are naturally and well nigh irresistibly im- 
pelled to think of a contriver ; and that nothing but a violent and 
sustained effort can divert or suppress that thought. The sages 
will doubtless say that this is the work of prejudice. We, on the 
contrary, affirm that it is the work of intuition ; and that if we 
cannot safely put our trust in it, we can trust to no one principle 
of our nature. The process which brings us to this conviction may 
not be exactly a process of reasoning, but it is a process quite as 
satisfactory as the most rigorous demonstration, to every unper- 
verted mind. It has all the force of a self-evident proposition. 
And, we repeat it, they who have wrought themselves into a mor- 
bid stubbornness, which can hold out against this sort of evidence, 
are in a state which might fairly excommunicate them from the 
society of reasonable men, and consign them to the care of per- 
sons accustomed to the treatment of imperfect or distorted intel- 
lects. 

Similar considerations will be found to pursue the philo- 
sophers, if we proceed from the regions of matter to the realms 
of Mind. The structure of Mind, it is true, presents a specta- 
cle of much greater simplicity than the combinations of matter. 
We may talk, indeed, of the anatomy of the mind : but this is evi- 
dently nothing more than an artifice of compendious speech. 
Whether the mind be (as some have imagined) a simple uncom- 
pounded substance, capable of various modes of action, — or whe- 
ther (as others have less reasonably surmised) it be a congeries of 
distinct faculties, — in either case, its structure exhibits nothing to 
our preception, or even to our imagination, at all analogous to 
the complex mechanism of the body. But this failure of resem- 
blance implies no failure whatever in the strength of the evidence 
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by which the doctrine of the atheistical school may be confounded. 
For the case stands thus, — the whole face of the material universe 
is inscribed with manifold testimonies to the existence of a Being, 
whose attributes are Wisdom and Power unlimited; but then 
occurs the question, whence is that mysterious substance, whose 
office it is to perceive and estimate the testimony borne by 
matter to the existence of its author? That the cogitative 
essence could never be evolved from blind and unconscious mat- 
ter, by any imaginable action or re-action of its atoms, is '' a 
proposition seen in its own immediate light. It is felt to be 
true with all the speed and certainty of an axiom." The mate- 
rialists, if they be so pleased, may charge this notion with occult 
mysticism ; but the verdict of nearly the whole human species is 
against them. Mystical or not, the proposition that Mind and 
Matter are substances essentially distinct, is sanctioned by the 
instant and well nigh universal consent of mankind. If Mind 
then be neither a product, nor a result, of material combination^ 
what remains for us but to ascribe Mind, as well as Matter, to 
some creative energy? And if so, how can we stop short of the 
conviction that this Creative Power is itself endowed with all the 
properties of Mind ? Whenever we explore the wonders of the 
visual and auditory apparatus, the intuitive faculty instantly 
prompts us to exclaim, *' He that formed the eye shall he not see. 
He that planted the ear shall he not hear ?" In like manner, 
when we contemplate the properties of the immaterial and spi- 
ritual principle within us, the same intuitive faculty likewise 
prompts the exclamation, *' He that teacheth man knowledge," 
and so formed him that he should be able to profit by the teach- 
ing, *' shall he not understand ?" He that gifted man with all 
his capacities both of thought and emotion, shall he be des- 
titute of spiritual and moral attributes ? Here, again, is an- 
other instance of certainty attained without any thing which 
can properly be called an argumentative process : 

" That ,the parent cause of intelligent beings," says Dr. Chalmers, ^' shall 
be itself ' Intelligent,' (and we may add that the parent cause of all moral 
beings shall be itself a moral being,) ** is an aphorism which, if not demon- 
strable in the form of logic, carries with it, in the very announcement of it, 
a challenging power over the acquiesence of almost all spirits. It is a thing 
of instant conviction, as if seen in the light of its own evidence, more than 
a thing of lengthened and laborious proof. It may be stigmatized as a mere 
impression ; nevertheless, the most of intellects go as readily along with it, 
as they would go from one contiguous step to another of many a stately 
argumentation. If it cannot be exhibited as the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism, it is because of its own inherent right to be admitted there as the 
major proposition. To proscribe every such truth, or to disown it from 
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being troth, met'ely because incapable of deduction, would be to cast 
away the principles of all reasoning, li would he to banish the authority of 
intuition, and to reduce all philosophy tmd knowledge to a state of universal 
scepticism : for what is the first departure of every argument, but am 
intuition } — and what but a series of intuitions are its successive stepping 
stones ? We should soon involve ourselves in hopeless perplexity and 
darkness did we insist on every thing being proved and nothing granted. 
For valid assumptions are the materials of truth : and the only office of 
argument is to weave them together into so many pieces of instruction 
for the bettering and enlightening of the species." 

Some individualsi indeed, there may be, here and there> who 
are prepared to tell us, very gravely, that^ iu spite of all this talk 
about intuition, and irrisistible persuasion, and so forth, they, for 
their part, find no more difficulty in imagining a multitude, and a 
succession, of uncaused intelligences, than they find in imagining 
a single supreme and uncaused intelligence. Now, to persons of 
this stamp we really have nothing more to say, than what we 
already said to those very original and independent thinkers, who 
can look upon a world actually covered over with characters 
which speak of contrivance, without having their thoughts forci« 
bly turned towards a sovereign and contriving agent. When we 
meet with such persons, we feel ourselves in the presence of 
beings whose faculties are either so differently constituted from 
our own, or, at least, so differently trained and disciplined, that 
we might as well be conferring, not with flesh and blood, but 
with a totally distinct race. To our apprehension, the men who 
can talk after this fashion, are not men of this world. Whether 
there be a world whose inhabitants are all so framed as to look 
upon evidences of design, without dreaming of a designer, or 
upon intelligent substances without dreaming of intelligent cause, 
we are utterly unable to pronounce with any confidence. But 
if there be such a world, that world, we contend, is either the 
Paradise — (or the Hell) — appropriated to such philosophers. On 
earth, they are manifestly out of place. f^Ve have no fitting resi- 
dence for inhabitants of this stamp, unless it be iu such recqpti* 
cles as the cells of Bedlam or St. Luke's. And here (it may be 
proper to remark) lies the whole tug of the controversy between 
the believers, and the unbelievers, in a Creative, Intelligent, and 
Providential Governor. At this point (after all that can be said) 
it is that they must come into contact, and grapple with each 
othen The believer expatiates triumphantly throughout the 
magnificent provinces of testimony in behalf of a God. Tlie 
unbeliever stands by and witnesses, with the appearance of pro- 
found composure^ all this inductive apparatus. To him the 
most marvellous combinations of matter, and the sublimest 
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manifestations of milid^ are just so many ultimate facts; or, at 
any rate, they may be resolvable into certain other ultimate facts. 
But the existence of one Sovereign and Eternal Power is an 
ultimate fact to which they never think of suspending their chain 
of causation. The chain hangs upon they know not what. But 
this is no business of theirs. Their world, like that of the 
Eastern Sages, is supported by an elephant ; and the elephant is 
supported by a tortoise. If any thing can be found for the tor- 
toise to rest upon, — well. If not, the tortoise must continue his 
good offices alone, to all eternity ! And this being so — what, it 
may be asked, is the profit of heaping up a mountainous induc- 
tion, in order to overwhelm the Titans? Since there is no crush- 
ing their unbelief out of them, why should we rise early, and 
rest late, and eat the bread of toil and carefulness, and construct 
a battery of Boyle Lectures, or Bridgewater Essays, for the 
purpose of breaking them to pieces? The adventure, it must be 
confessed, is desperate enough, if undertaken with the hope of 
^ utterly exterminating these follies. But it is nevertheless 
true, that this department of theological labour can never be 
without its use. It, at least, may serve to brighten the hope and 
to confirm the faith, of those who feel that, to seek after God, is 
the main object of their creation. It may impress a salutary 
horror of the hardihood which exalts itself against a fortress of 
testimony, of such awful length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height. It may, perchance, recall from their outrageous folly 
many a disciple of the Godless School before he shall have be- 
come an irreclaimable adept in the mysteries of impiety. As for 
the mighty masters themselves, they must be '' left alone with 
their glory." They must be suffered to enjoy all the honours of 
that strength of character, of which we have a fit emblem in a 
certain creature, whereof the wise man hath told us that it may 
be brayed in a mortar, and yet remain unchanged. 

But although we speak thus of those strange beings who are 
well satisfied to live without God in the world, we are very far 
from contending that they are left destitute of thistles to feed 
upon in their dreary abode. Difficulties, unquestionably, spring 
up,ln formidable abundance, upon the soil of human knowledge; 
and this sort of prickly diet is as the tree of life to those who 
obstinately reject the wholesome fruits of the garden. Of these 
thorny products there is one, which must have been often encoun- 
tered, even by those who have expatiated with rapture over the 
regions of natural theology, and which is here emphatically 
pointed out to our notice by Dr. Chalmers ; and it is this ; — a 
human artist often finds himself compelled to achieve his pur- 
pose by a very complicated and circuitous process ; for matter 
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IS lifeless and inert, and often most untractable ; and, accordingly 
it demands all the resources of sagacity and invention to render it 
subservient to the designs of man. And truly marvellous are the 
contrivances by which its various, and sometimes conflicting 
properties are combined into systems of regular and usefiil 
mechanism. Now if, like certain philosophers of old, we could 
regard matter as a collection of eternal substances, independent 
of the Supreme Artist, and wherewith he had to do his woric, 
as he best might, — the task of Natural Theology would, in 
some important respects, be wonderfully simplified. By this 
hypothesis, we should be relieved from a considerable portion of 
the weight that hangs about us, in the shape of certain appear- 
ances of irregularity, with which the whole scheme of provi* 
dence is, to our apprehension, encumbered. Much of the 
seeming imperfection which now adheres to many of the pheno- 
mena of the world might then be shifted, from the artist himself, 
to the stubbornness and mtractability of the elements before him : 
and we might, on that supposition, be left to contemplate, with 
unqualified admiration, the boundless wisdom put forth in mas- 
tering the difficulties of the case. The hypothesis in question 
however is, at this day, utterly repudiated. It is at mortal vari- 
ance with the independence and majesty of God, and therefore 
must not be listened to for a moment. The Deity is not only 
the artist who moulds the material ingredients according to his 
pleasure. He is likewise the Creative Power who called those 
ingredients into existence, and endowed them with their various 
qualities, and assigned to each of them the laws of its operation. 
And here it is that the difficulty adverted to starts up before our 
feet. Why — (we may humbly and cautiously ask one another, 
though we dare not ask it of Him) — why is all this complex and 
elaborate workmanship needful for the accomplishment of His 
designs? He had but to speak the word and the whole would 
have been effected as by a direct and immediate agency. Why then 
is the Sovereign Artificer to work, like created intelligences, in a 
manner which seems to imply that he has difficulties to conquer ? 
Or rather, why are difficulties, to all appearance, raised by Him, 
which He must put forth the resources of his power and wis- 
dom to subdue i Consider the lavish application of ingenuity 
displayed in the structure of the organs of hearing and of sight. 
On the supposition that the Artist was compelled to employ 
the elements of matter, as he found them, in the establishment of 
those functions, nothing can be more complete than the testi- 
mony which they bear to his consummate intelligence. But ^'e 
dare not for an instant to doubt that the omnipotent God could 
have grafted all the capacities of sense — and not of sense only. 
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but of emotion aud of thought, — upon a single elementary atom. 
What a fathomless mystery therefore is it, that there should be all 
this laborious workmanship, '* to uphold a living principle, which 
could, by a single fiat of Omnipotence, have sprung forth at 
once from the great source and centre of the spiritual system, and 
mingled with the world of spirits,-— just as each new particle of 
light is sent forth by the emanation of a sunbeam, to play and 
glisten among the fields of radiance !" 

No one, we apprehend, can have passed an hour in thinking 
how fearfully and wonderfully w€ are made, without feeling him- 
self oppressed and bewildered with this impracticable enigma : 
and, for aught that we can tell, the contemplation of this enigma 
may have helped to entangle many an adventurous spirit more 
deeply in the mazes of his unhappy scepticism. It is scarcely a 
solution of the difficulty, to say, that the complexity of expedi- 
ents . displayed throughout the fabric of the creation was gra- 
ciously designed for our guidance to the Deity, as a manifold 
inscription of Himself. ^* For how can we venture positively to 
pronounce that any such inscription was indispensable f" How 
can we. presume to question that the Deity could, if it had so 
pleased Him, have revealed himself and his perfections by a 
direct and simple manifestation, instead of leaving us to seek Him 
through that labyrinth of argument and inference, which Natural 
Theology must now be content to explore? And what can we 
reply, in conference with the gainsayer, but that the mystery in 
question is wholly transcendental, — that there must ever be some 
such mysteries, when the dealings of Omnipotence are scanned by 
any inferior intelligence, — and that to reject the evidence we 
have, because we can figure to ourselves other evidence less cir- 
cuitous and equally conclusive, is almost to deify our own capa- 
cities? These are things which the angels reverently desire to 
look into. To what class of beings then are they to be referred, 
who are not fearful of rushing in where angels may fear to tread? 

There is actually no limit to the molestations which may be 
inflicted on the outposts of Natural Theology, by this species of 
warfare. Nay, the sacred precincts of Revealed Religion itself 
ate not safe from such incursions. What, for instance, is the 
aspect under which the whole scheme of redemption presents 
itself to our apprehension i Is it not, throughout, a spectacle 
of impediments, which it required the might of irresistible love 
and power to overcome ? Is it not exhibited to us under every 
image which can convey to us the notion of agony and conflict ? 
Is it not a warfare to be accomplished — a wine press to be 
trodden — a travail of soul to be undergone by One who alone 
is mighty to save ? Is not the whole a dispensation, in which, 
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though the head 6f the adversary is crushed, his venom still 
inflicts a fearful wound upon our heel i And if we are rash 
enough to indulge the searchings of heart, which a moral economy 
like this is apt to engender, where are our wanderings to find an 
end ? The circuitous and indirect contrivances, by which the 

{>henomena of the material world are evolved, are nothing— abso- 
utely nothing— when compared with the mysterious moral instru- 
mentality, whereby the counsels of the Almighty, as touching the 
destiny of man's immortal spirit, are carried into execution. The 
mechanical and physical combination, it is true, are unspeakably 
curious. But the moral combinations are more than curious; 
they are inexpressibly awful. And, unless the thoughts, which 
they call up, are placed under stem controul, they will be sure 
to bring us at last to the very brink of that dark abyss, where all 
human sagacity is lost, — eveii that fathomless question, why or 
how evil should exist, or how a remedial system should be need- 
ful, in the creation of a Being Supreme and Independent, and 
incapable of wrong ? And, if any one should say to us, that be 
is resolved to remain an infidel or an atheist until these seemingly 
crooked things shall be made straight before our face, — an infidel 
or an atheist he must remain, for any thing that mortal counsellors 
can propound or do, until the day which shall disclose the secrets 
of all hearts. And, in that day, it will be seen what madness it 
is for the potsherds of the earth to dash themselves against the 
Everlasting Rock ! 

We fear that we have been betrayed into something like preach- 
ing. And'if this should seem to require an apology, we have 
only to say, that we can never think of the frantic absurdity of 
the Atheistic wisdom without feeling the words of the Apostle 
impressed upon our souls — Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel. 
With the Gospel, indeed, mere Natural Theology may seem to 
have no immediate concern. And yet, woe be to us, if we 
forget the Gospel, even when dealing with the scorners and the 
despisers. There may, it is true, be some, with whom, but for 
the preliminary discipline of Natural Theology, the Gospel would 
never obtain a moment's hearing. But even with them, the 
analogy between what is called the Religion of Nature and the 
Religion of Revelation has been often found a piaculum of 
mighty efficacy. It is, in fact, good for all of us to keep in mind, 
that a scheme of elaborate instrumentality pervades the universe ; 
that no important purpose is accomplished, either in the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, or the moral world, without a process ; and 
that this process involve^ a multitude of steps, at each one of 
which there is a fatal stumbling-block in the way of the wor- 
shippers of chance. And if, in spite of these impediments, the 
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ViTorshipper of chance will go blundering onwards upon his despe-* 
rate journey, what can be the end thereof, but that he must be 
dashed to pieces ? 

But it is high time for us to go on to the main argument of 
Dr. Chalmers. His more immediate business is to show that 
man has been placed in a sphere of action exactly adapted to 
his capacities. It is almost needless to say, that he has executed 
his task with his usual affluence of thought and cogency of state* 
ment. It is impossible to think without compassion on the 
condition of that mind which resists the appeal. Dreadful indeed 
must be the pangs of that parturition, which gives birth to the mon- 
strous hypothesis, that the adaptation here exhibited is the work 
of blind necessity or hazard ! We have already stated that Dr. Chal- 
mers has considered the moral nature of man as under the dominion 
of three great laws ; each of them abundantly demonstrative of 
the moral perfections of the Legislator, and each of them such 
as to qualify man for the place he occupies in the creation. Firsts 
there is a great master faculty inserted in every bosom^ all of 
whose decisions are on the side of justice, benevolence^ and 
truth* Secondly, the emotions and exercises of virtue and of 
vice are, in themselves, respectively pleasurable or painful ; and 
this, without reference to any ulterior object. Thirdly, the cha« 
racter of man, as a moral agent, is gradually fixed, by the repe- 
tition of virtuous or vicious actions. '* These form the impor- 
tant generalities of our moral nature.*' And these, evea when 
exemplified in any individual mind, are sufficiently indicative of 
the truth, that man was framed by One who loveth righteous- 
ness and hateth iniquity. But this truth becomes in a tenfold 
jle^ree mmre palpable, when we consider the action and re-action 
x>f individual minds upon each other, throughout the whole com- 
pass of human society* For example — conscience is often apt 
to slumber in the dormitory of an individual heart. But then, 
with what instantaneous power is the spell of this stupefaction 
frequently broken by the rebuke of a friend, or the taunt of an 
enemy, or the murmurs of an indignant neighbourhood? Further- 
more — conscience, if it does not actually drop into slumber, is 
frequently apt to fall into languor and feebleness. But how won- 
derfully is the creeping lethargy arrested by the audible discus- 
sion and debate, which is perpetually kept up among communi- 
ties of men, whose thoughts are ever employed in accusing or 
^Ise excusing one another. By all these means, the power of 
conscience is kept alert and wakeful, and ^^ acts more powerfully 
and purely than if left to the decay and self-deception of its own 
withering solitude. And this law of interchange between mind 
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and mind forms one important adaptation in the mechanism of 
human society.*' 

Again — the delight of virtue and the misery of vice are among 
the ordained principles of each individual mind. But this is not 
all ; for it is likewise admirably provided that these feelings are 
capable of astonishing accumulation, in the course of that purely 
mental interchange of the affections, which takes place between 
man and man. For example, — the " festivities " of a benevolent 
heart, are not solitary emotions of kindness, — it may be truly said, 
that '^ they bless him that gives and him that takes." And to the 
giver they are twice-blessed. For they first secure to him the plea- 
sure of that complacency which is the natural accompaniment 
of all generous deeds ; and, subsequently, their light and warmth 
are reflected back to the heart of the benefactor from the bright 
countenance of gratitude. Lastly — the law and operation of 
habit is a mighty instrument both of individual and of public 
happiness. As exemplified in any single mind, its efficacy is 
prodigious. But the full extent of its power is seen, in the close 
intercourse of domestic and social life. It is in this wider sphere 
of action, that it may be said to mould the character and the 
destinies of the world. It is of little comparative importance 
to investigate the philosophical theory of its operation. Be that 
what it may, its services in securing the empire of conscience 
are inestimable. By virtue of its power it is, that single acts 
coalesce and become confluent ; and the result is, the formation 
or the establishment of a virtuous complexion. And if this be 
the effect produced by it upon a single and solitary mind, how 
wondrous must be its energy, when aided by that contagious 
sympathy which pervades the whole region of a household, or a 
neighbourhood, or a large community ? In scenes like these, 
each man may almost be said to be armed and accomplished with 
the collective virtue of the society in which he dwells. The 
dominion of righteousness may thus become, day by day, more 
peaceably and firmly established, till it acquires a title as vener- 
able and as firm as that, which the law of prescription confers on 
visible and tangible possessions.. So that here we have another 
indication that He who framed the mental constitution of man, 
framed it with a view to the perpetual advancement of human 
society on the career of moral perfection. 

It will here, however, be possibly whispered to us, that the 
power of habit is, after all, but a dangerous and two-edged im- 
plement ; that it is potent alike for evil and for good ; that con- 
science may find in it either a trusty auxiliary, or an inveterate 
and sleepless foe. It would be idle to gainsay this. Nay, it 
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must further, we fear, be confessed, that a survey of the world, 
in its actual condition, would, at first sight, dispose us to look 
rather with terror than with confidence on this ambiguous con- 
federate. We cannot think, without dismay, upon the sorcery 
wherewith it consigns many a crowded district to a perpetuity of 
licentiousness and villany: and the spectacle is sometimes so 
dreadful, as to bid us well nigh to despair of the destiny of our 
species. This feeling, however, will be greatly assuaged, if not 
wholly dissipated, by the recollection, that it is still in the power 
of enlightened philanthropy to seize upon this potent magician, 
and to compel him to the service of holiness and virtue. It must 
not be forgotten, that when habit and example are busy in fixing 
upon a family, or a neighbourhood, the bondage of a moral dege- 
neracy, they act under the scowl of general reprobation and ab- 
horrence. Their proceedings, it is true, are formidably pernici- 
ous; and it may be a matter of agonizing difficulty to put down 
their iniquitous craft. But these proceedings are regarded by the 
public eye, much as the practices of contraband traders, and 
forgers of counterfeit money, are watched by the vigilance of fis« 
cal authority. Their trade and mystery is that of outlaws and 
enemies to order; and therefore they are afraid to face the light. 
" No man," says Dr. Chalmers, *' could dare to front the public 
eye with a scheme of discipleship in the lessons whether of fraud 
or profligacy:" for no man, however steeped in villany, but knows 
that the sympathies of the world would be up in arms against 
such a project. On the other hand, all the powers of intelligence, 
of learning, of law, of government, are, at all times, more or less 
faithfully and actively, employed to counteract the works of dark- 
ness. And if their proceedings should be animated by an un- 
tiring spirit, and concentrated by the adoption of a judicious 
system, they might, at last, succeed in giving a right direction to 
the giant power of education ; and then we should '^ behold, in 
the operation of habit, a guarantee for the progressive conquests, 
and, at length, the ultimate and universal triumph, of good over 
evil in society." 

There is a spirit of noble and courageous optimism pervading 
all the speculations of Dr. Chalmers ; — a spirit which his long 
familiarity with the miseries and the profligacy of a crowded 
parish has been wholly unable to suppress. And never does this 
spirit breathe more freely, than when he is expatiating on the 
powers of religious education to develope the moral capacities of 
man. We desire nothing better for our country than the spread 
'of this salutary infection throughout those ranks, from which the 
ruling influences emanate upon society. The wisdom, the pa- 
triotism, the resources of whatever kind, in which our land is so 
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marvellously abundant, cannot be better directed than into this 
magnificent channel. The waters of life might then be seen to 
go forth into every corner of the realm, for the healing and puri- 
fication of those festering masses, which now form the disgrace 
and the peril of the empire. In the mean time, (to turn aside^ 
for a moment, to a very subordinate matter,) we, most respect- 
fully, venture to recommend to Dr. Chalmers a careful absti- 
nence from illustrations, which are sometimes suggested by the 
vivacity of his fancy, — but which, in truth, do little justice to the 
solid strength of his cause. An example of this kind is now before 
us. That education may accomplish great and glorious things, is 
beyond all question. But then, it is a mournful consideration, that 
the progress of its chariot wheels has been hitherto so tardy, that 
human intelligence is lost in the comparison between the impe* 
tuous march of evil, and the lingering pace of the remedial power. 
But this, says Dr. Chalmers, is only among many instances of 
our poverty of knowledge. 

" We know not the reason why, in the moral world, so many ages of 
darkness and depravity should have been permitted to pass by, — any 
more than we know the reason why, in the natural world, the trees of a 
forest, instead of starting all at once into the full efflorescence and state- 
liness of their manhood, have to make their slow and laborious advance- 
ment to maturity, cradled in storms, and alternately drooping or expand- 
ing with the vicissitudes of the seasons.*' 

Now, here, (as Dr. Chalmers, on a moment's recollection, will 
doubtless perceive,) is an utter failure of all useful or intelligible 
analogy. If we knew all the secrets of the vegetable creation, 
such knowledge would cast no gleam of light upon the mysteries 
attendant upon the moral progress of human society. What re- 
semblance is there (except for the purposes of mere poetry or 
rhetoric) between the tardy growth of timber, and the lingering 
advance of moral improvement? The timber suffers nothing by 
the delay. The mushroom and the oak might, indeed, bandy 
odious comparisons in the pages of ^sop or Bidpai, But what 
business could they have in the volume of a grave and manly 
ethical writer? To the trees of the forest, it is, of course, a 
matter of profound indifference whether ten days, or ten centuries, 
are necessary to bring them to their maturity and perfection: and 
we ma^, therefore, well dismiss all anxiety respecting the reasons 
by which the period is adjusted. But how is this consideration 
to reconcile us to the thought of all the misery inflicted upon 
sentient and spiritual beings by ages of imperfection and depra- 
vity? Our ignorance in the one of these cases can never help to 
make us contented with our ignorance in the other. And, if so, 
-^the illustration (we repeat) is wholly ineffective; and it 
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must be remembered that an ineffective illustration is apt to pro* 
duce upon some minds all the bad consequences of an insufficient 
argument. 

But to return to the author's train of speculation. Besides 
those great and simple phoenomena of human minds, which speak 
to us of another mind supreme and independenti — there are 
found to be certain special and subordinate adaptations which 
help to deepen the chorus of testimony. For example — there 
are parts of our nature, which it is the custom of certain writers 
to represent as merely a sort of secondary formations ; as the re- 
sult, not of the wisdom of God, but of the intelligence and saga- 
city of man. As one instance of these, we may fix upon the 
general tendency to appropriation. This principle, we all know, 
has been frequently exposed to a process of most ingenious ana- 
lysis. Property, we have been told, is an institution for which we 
are indebted, solely, to our experience of its manifold benefits, or 
rather, of its absolute necessity to the stability of all other social 
institutions. Dr. Chalmers, on the other hand, maintains^ and we 
maintain with him, that property is not the creature of reason, or 
of prudence, or of experience, — but that it is the creature of a 
special and instinctive feeling. Its origin is, in truth, almost as 
simple and undignified as the emotion which prompts a beast of 
prey to growl and show his teeth, on the appearance of a compe- 
titor for the carcase which it has torn down. The tendency to 
appropriate, manifests itself in a child, quite as strongly, and 
much in the same manner, as in a mastiff", while snarling over his 
bone. 

" Whatever an infant grasps, it feels to be as much its own as the 
finger which grasps it. And not only do its claims extend to all within 
its reach, but to all within the field of its vision ; insomuch, that it will 
stretch forth its hands to the moon in the firmament, and wreak its 
vengeance on the nurse, for not bringing the splendid bauble within its 
grasp." 

Instead, therefore, of saying that the fondness for property is 
something which gradually developes itself, with the expansion of 
thought, and the widening range of experience or of foresight^ 
it would be more accurate to say that the emotion^ is a part of 
our nature; and that it is the office of thought, and experience, 
and foresight; to apply the limitations and the corrections, by 
which this monopolizing instinct is converted into an inestimable 
guardian of all social establishments. The child feels itself im- 
pelled to lay its hands on whatever it can touch, and to storm 
and rave whenever the impulse is disturbed or checked. The 
advance of reason, however, enables it to perceive that no indivi- 
dual can be entitled to erect himself into a universal proprietoo 
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and that the right of possession and enjoyment must be circum- 
scribed by certain rules of expediency and of justice. And thus 
it is, that the material products of the world are gradually sub- 
jected to a course of orderly distribution, and the powers of 
industry and enterprize brought out into constant and useful ope- 
ration. 

It is true that the results obtained by the action of this native 
impulse are capable of being abundantly verified ; for, by the appli- 
cation of thought and judgment, we are able to demonstrate, at 
our leisure, the advantages derived from the establishment of pro- 
perty. But the initial movement towards the establishment of 
property, is long anterior to the construction or the vindication of 
any social system. It is, in fact, one of the most effective causes 
to which we may ascribe the formation of social systems, with 
their complex apparatus of jurisprudence and legislation. ^'Jus- 
tice did not create property, but found it already created; her 
only office being to decide between the antecedent claims of one 
man and another." And here, we are presented with a remarkable 
analogy between two distinct parts of our mental constitution. 
There is >vithin us a moral faculty, which decides with instanta- 
neous promptitude, and without reference to any ulterior conse- 
quences. But the decisions of this faculty may always be fully 
verified by an appeal to our deliberate judgment. And thus it 
is with what may be called the instinct of property. It is this 
instinct which impels each man to defend his house as his castle, 
and his field as his empire ; while the solidity and the usefulness 
of his claim are sure to be sanctioned by the deepest investiga- 
tion of the social interests of man. And, in either case, it is well 
for man, as a social being, that he has been endowed with a 
prompt and expeditious principle of action. Had it been other- 
wise, the interests of society would have been most lamely and 
impotently provided for. As it is, we have before us the most 
cogent evidence that we were ordained to live in the sphere we 
actually occupy. There is pre-appointed harmony between the 
results of emotion and of reason, which speaks to us, irresistibly, 
of an intelligent and providential author, — of one who is the God, 
not of confusion, but of order and of peace. 

These simple views of the proprietary constitution of human 
societies appear to us extremely important. They are import- 
ant as opposed to the metaphysical subtlety of certain strange 
fictions which have frequently been resorted to for the purpose of 
explaining the acquiescence of man in the present stupendous 
inequality of distribution. They are likewise important as op- 
posed to the sweeping theory of Paley, which pronounces that 
property has no other foundation but the law of the land. The 
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whole matter is wonderfully simplified by the hypothesis, that He 
who created man, was likewise the author of that peculiarity in 
man's nature, which, when duly regulated, tends to a peaceable 
apportionment of the earth, and of all the good things in it. Ac- 
cording to this better theory, property has its foundation in some- 
thing anterior to law; and the only business of law is, so to 
rectify and moderate this propensity, as to make it subservient to 
the welfare and stability of families and of kingdoms. And if it 
should be enquired, whence it is that law derives its authority to 
arbitrate between the conflicting claims which this powerful im- 
pulse is perpetually setting up, — the answer is, that this authority 
is founded on that natural sense of equity which soon pervades 
all civilized collections of men. It is not any abstract respect for 
justice as a moral quality, which produces a magnanimous con- 
formity with the decisions of jurisprudence, respecting the distri- 
bution of earthly possessions. It is rather the consciousness that 
some system of regulations is absolutely necessary to preserve us 
from a state of incessant and furious warfare. Every man knows 
the tenacity with which he himself adheres to the maintenance of 
his own right. Every man, therefore, is distinctly aware that his 
neighbour will always be as firmly bent as himself upon resist- 
ance to encroachment. And nothing can be more admirable or 
more beneficent than the conservative influence of this equitable 
feeling, combined, as it is, with a native and indelible veneration 
for proprietary rights. It spreads a sort of equal sacredness over 
the palace and the hovel ; and> what is still more wonderful, it 
tends to keep the portionless multitudes of mankind, for the 
most part, in a state of peaceful abstinence from the acquisitions 
of the rest. The appetite for possession, if uncontrolled, would 
soon let loose the indigent, both upon the lordly domains of the 
wealthy, and upon the pittance of successful industry. But, in 
the actual state of mankind, there seems to prevail an almost uni- 
versal recollection, that even the hopes and aspirations of the in- 
digent themselves would, in the end, be fatally blighted by this 
indiscriminate cupidity. And who, let us ask, can look upon this 
spirit of discipline, which perpetually hovers over the turbulent 
elements of society, without adoring the benevolence and wisdom 
which ordained it? 

These views of Dr. Chalmers, respecting the foundations of 
property, are wrought out and illustrated by him with an almost 
oppressive copiousness. We can, however, easily forgive the dif- 
fuseness, with which he has insisted upon this obviously favourite 
principle; for it has evidently been dictated, not by the puerile 
desire of saying all that can be said upon a given theme, but by 
a laudable anxiety for the demolition of pernicious error. The 
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writer is deeply impreised with the importance of recalling the 
attention of legislators and statesmen to the actual constitution of 
those beings, whose interests are intrusted to their care. Incal- 
culable and almost irretrievable mischief has been the result of 
ignorance relative to this matter ; and all our hopes of better things 
for the future, must, under Providence, depend upon an improved 
knowledge of our own nature. One instance, however, of the 
tremendous evil, inflicted by a violation of natural principles, is 
produced by Dr. Chalmers, which will probably excite some con- 
troversial feeling. It is well known that he is a decided enemy 
to the tithe system* But then, it is equally well known that his 
hostility is prompted, not by any sinister feelings towards the 
members of the sacred profession. On the contrary, there is 
nothing which ever seems to stir his indignation more vehemently, 
than the spirit of unrighteous and ruinous economy which looks 
with an evil eye upon the encouragements and the rewards 
of service, whether performed by clerical or secular functionaries. 
His objection to tithes rests on very different grounds. In the 
first place, he considers them as a species of property, adverse, in 
its effects, to the full developement of our agricultural resources ; 
and this objection (which he entertains in common with many 
other writers) is fully expounded in his work on Political Eco- 
nomy. But his main impeachment of the system is, that it 
involves neither more or less than a perpetual warfare against the 
aboriginal and instinctive proprietary feeling. The title of the 
Church to her possessions he regards as sacred and inviolable. 
But then, he maintains that tithes are a species of property, 
which, virtually, inflicts the grossest injustice upon the clergy. 
Their right to the tenth sheaf or the tenth haycock may be un- 
questionable. But, unhappily, it is a right which cannot be 
enforced, without the appearance of aggression and invasion. It 
is in vain to remind the farmer that the abolition of this right 
would only transfer the claim, in another shape, from the parson 
to the landlord. It is in vain to remind the landlord that he has 
purchased his acres with this liability upon them. It is in vain 
to remind either landlords, or farmers, or any other class of the 
community, that the clergy have ** with a disinterestedness almost 
heroic, in deed and in practice, forborne, to the average extent of 
at least one-half, the assertion of their dues." All this profiteth 
nothing ; for " the constant intromission of the tithe-agent or 
j)roctor with the fields, and the ipsa corpora that are within the 
limits of the property, exposes this strong natural affection (the 
possessory instinct) to an annoyance which is felt to be intolera- 
ble." And the result has been thttt, although the clergy have, in 
general, practised, to an unexampled extent, the charity diat 
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seeketh not its ovrn, they are too often scowled upon, as if 
they were monsters of iniquitous rapacity. The conclusion is, 
that, — although *' the alienation of the Church's wealth would 
be a deadly blow to the best and highest interests of England, — 
yet there are few things which would more conduce to the strength 
and peace of our nation, than a fair and right commutation 
for it/' 

So says Dr. Chalmers : and so should we say, if we could be 
once convinced that a fair, and right, and safe, and adequate 
commutation could ever be effected. But here, alas! lies the 
main difficulty of the case! Still, we greatly fear that there 
is but too much truth in his representation of the matter. 
We fear that the widest diffusion of " useful knowledge* 
will never secure a patient hearing, in the present day, for 
the ancient and prescriptive title to a tenth part of the 
produce of the land. At all events, it is much to be appre- 
hended that the clergy will never participate in the benefit to 
be derived from the dissemination of correct notions relative to 
this species of property. If the whole ownership of tithes, in- 
deed, were in the hands of laymen, the case might possibly be 
Very different; for, strange as it may. seem, the title of laymen 
actnally derives its chief strength from that very circumstance, 
which ought, in all equity and common-sense, rather to constitute 
its weakness : for they bold the property without any obligation 
to render the slightest service to the public in return for it. They 
have no sacred responsibilities to fulfil — no moral influence to 
exercise. They are, accordingly, in a condition to enforce their 
claims without any compunctious visitings of delicacy or remorse : 
and the consequence is, that their claims are endured with a com- 
paratively submissive temper; while the odium attached to this 
sort of property falls, with nearly undivided weight, upon the 
clergy ! Yes — the clergy, who hold about two-thirds of the tithes 
in England, and most of whom work hard for what they hold, are 
frequently the objects of execration, and sometimes of persecu- 
tion ; while a syllable of outcry is scarcely ever heard against the 
lay impropriators, who hold the remaining third — whose title ori- 
ginated in confiscation — who do nothing for the community 
but consume the produce of the farmer's industry — and who en- 
force their rights without a thought of mitigation! Dr. Chalmers 
may perhaps be very right in affirming that tithes are a species 
of property at variance with an ordained propensity of human 
nature. At the same time, it is impossible to think, without 
burning indignation, on the fact, that this propensity should mani- 
fest itself, principally, in a dastardly inclination to oppress the 
weaker party; while resistance generally cowers before the 
strength of a mere dry legal title, unfettered by any conditions, — 
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unembarrassed by any feeling of responsibility or trust, — and un- 
connected with any benefit, either moral or political, to the inte- 
rests of the community. 

The strength of the possessory feelings is further manifested 
by their fierce insurrection against another part of our social sys- 
tem, — namely, our code of poor laws. Every one knows that Dr. 
Chalmers has been long waging an implacable war against this 
" legalized enormity." He lifts up against it the voice of a loud 
and incessant testimony. The public, by this time, are perfectly 
familiar with the formidable catalogue of mischiefs which he, and 
many other enlightened philanthropists, have exhibited to the 
public, as the work of this prodigy of legislation. On the present 
occasion, however, he has brought forward against it another 
capital item of arraignment, — namely, that a compulsory provi- 
sion for indigence is an insane violation of one manifest law of our 
nature. By this system " each man who can make good his plea 
of necessity, has a claim to the relief of it, from the owners and 
occupiers of the soil, or from the owners and occupiers of houses. 
But never, till the end of time, will all the authority, and all the 
enactments of the statute book, be able to divest them of the feeling, 
that their property is invaded.'* This, he says, is one of the ma- 
nifold instances in which the law of the land says one thing, while 
the law of our mental constitution says another thing. And what 
has been the effect of this unnatural violence, but frequently to 
turn the milk of human kindness into gall, and to put a deadly 
enmity between those classes of mankind, who should be bound 
to each other by an interchange of friendly offices and of grateful 
emotion ? The affluent ought to regard the poor as objects con- 
signed to their guidance and protection, whereas ** it may be 
doubted whether there is muclv difference between the actual 
feelings of the affluent towards the poor, and their feelings to- 
wards poachers !" The multitudes that beset the parish pay-table 
are probably looked upon witli about as much complacency, as 
the plunderers of a preserve of pheasants. The legalized inroad 
of the parish pauper, and the lawless aggressions of the nightly 
prowler, " are resented, as if both alike were a sort of trespass or 
invasion." 

This, if it be rightly described, is, most undoubtedly, a very 
vicious constitution of society; and one of its most appalling con- 
sequences is, that it substitutes positive enactment for the spon- 
taneous outpourings of benevolence. It may be truly said, that 
compassion, like love, 

'' at sight of human ties, 

Claps her light wings, and in a moment flies." 

'* Never," says Dr. Chalmers, *' will law be able to lay a personal 
arrest upon beneficence. It may lessen or limit her means, or even 
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starve her into utter annihilation j bat never can it make a living captive 
of her. It is altogether a vain and hopeless thing to legislate on the 
duties of beneficence^ for the very nature of this virtue is to do good, 
freely and willingly, with its own. But the moment that law inter- 
poses to any given extent with one's property, to that extent it ceases to 
be his own, and any good that is done by it is not done freely. . . . We 
cannot translate beneficence into the statute book of law without ex- 
punging it from the statute book of the hearty and to whatever extent 
we make it the object of compulsion, to that extent we must destroy it." 

But then come certain of the utility men, who tell us that the 
existing economy may, after all, be right; for that justice and 
benevolence^ if not absolutely identical, at least have much in 
common with each otlier; and that their whole virtue is resolvable 
into their efficacy for promoting the general interest and happi* 
ness. According to these views, it matters very little whether 
justice and humanity are confounded by a compulsory provision 
for the indigent ; and it matters as little whether or not such a 
provision involves an incessant conflict against one indelible 
principle of our nature. The only question is, whether, in this 
instance, the law is actually useful ; whether it works well, upon 
the whole, for the general prosperity and comfort ? If it does not, 
it ought to be abandoned. If it does, it is mere waste of thought 
to speculate upon its conformity, or its opposition, to any sup- 
posed instincts or feelings implanted in our constitution. If it is 
found to endure the only test by which all institutions can be rea- 
sonably tried, there is an end of the matter. All etliical or meta- 
physical inquiry are then wholly misplaced ; and the only office 
left for legislation, will be, to apply, from time to time, such bene- 
ficial modifications as may extract the greatest good from the 
e|[isting system. Thus speaketh the oracle consulted by the wor- 
shippers of utility; and, for years past, in obedience to its re- 
sponses, the writers have written, and the inquirers have inquired, 
and committees have sat, and evidence has been heard, and re- 
ports have been compiled by the waggon- load — and all for the 
purpose of ascertaining how the system works. And the result 
seems to be, that the system works marvellously ill; Just as the 
theory of Dr. Chalmers, and the investigations of Mr. Malthus, 
might teach us to expect. It has been found here, as it always 
must be found, that nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit. 
Nature tells us plainly enough, by a voice ^ithin us, that justice 
is one quality, and that benevolence is another and totally distinct 
quality. And what does experience tell us, but precisely the 
same tale? What but confusion and mischief have been the result 
oi that legislation, which has wrought in utter defiance, or forget- 
fulness, of the distinction? Nature, again, tells us, that the love 
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of property is a principle inherent in the constitution of human 
beings. And what says experience to this? Has she not taught 
us that ruinous disorder is the effect of law, when law attempts to 
set up its enactments in daring violation of this indelible affec- 
tion? And what is the grand lesson to be learned from the con- 
templation of these calamitous mistakes, but the necessity of con- 
forming the proceedings of human wisdom to the proceedings of 
that Supreme Intelligence, who has adapted the moral constitu- 
tion of man to the manifold exigencies of that state of being, in 
which man is ordained to live and act ? 

On the whole matter then the case, according to Dr. 
Chalmers, may be represented thus. We are born with a 
strong propensity to seize and to appropriate whatever miois- 
ters to our enjoyment. This propensity (which, unless cor-« 
rected and controlled, would lead to universal turbulence and 
conflict,) is subsequently moderated and restrained by the sense 
of equity, which, also, is connatural with us, and which is gra- 
dually developed and matured by intercourse with our fellow^ 
men. These two principles, however, would, of themselves, be 
utterly insufficient for the social exigencies of mankind. They 
might be able to keep the leviathans and the minnows of property 
in safe and peaceable neighbourhood with each other; but they 
would make no provision whatever for the necessitous outcasts, 
who have no other inheritance but that of poverty and toil, toge- 
ther with all the deplorable vicissitudes incident to such a condi- 
tion. For the relief of these children of adversity, the Supreme 
Intelligence has, accordingly, provided an appropriate. fund. Id 
addition to the instinct of property, and the perceptioii of jastiee, 
it has furnished man with the feeling of compassion — a feeling of 
all others, perhaps, the most irresistible, with the exception of 
those impulses which are more immediately subservient to our 
own personal preservation. This is the ministering angel, to 
whose good offices the care of the indigent and the destitute has 
been committed by the God of Nature ; and (if we may venture 
on such an application of sacred words) she will not endure that 
her office or her glory should be given to another. When the 
law presumes to step into her place, it, virtually, obliterates and 
destroys her. And, what may be called the posthumous effects of 
her resentment, are sure to be felt in the eventual accumulation 
of those very miseries, which it is the express design and purpose 
of the law to prevent or remedy. 

We are, of course, distinctly aware that these primary elements 
of our nature are far from doing their office with that entire pre- 
cision and regularity, which are required for the fulfilment of the 
purpose of their author. The moral world, we all know and 
feel, is in a state of disorder. The fondness for acquisition is 
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frequently too powerful for justice; and justice herself is a some* 
what austere monitress, whose eye is, occasioually^ evil towards 
the intrusions of benevolence. And then there are many over- 
bearing passions, which are apt to array themselves on the side of 
the possessory instinct; so that justice and benevolence are in 
danger of being thrust aside from the exercise of their appropriate 
prerogative and influence. And such, we apprehend, is, at this 
moment, the state of Ireland; which, though hitherto exempt 
from the fearful operation of a system of poor laws, has, neverthe- 
less, been condemned, by a combination of disastrous circum- 
stances, to groan under an unexampled burden of indigence and 
destitution. Whether, or not, the dreadful distempers of that 
country may require the application of a desperate reniedyi is a 
question which here we leave untouched. But, whatever may be 
the decision of the legislature upon it, of this we may be assured, 
that no remedy can well be more desperate than the investment of 
an overflowing population with a positive right to live upon the 
industry and the capital of their more fortunate brethren. It may 
be true that we have nothing before us but a choice of evils. But 
it well becomes us to consider whether any evil can well be 
greater than that of an experiment, which has to traverse the laws 
and ordinances of human nature. 

It is very possible that there are numbers to whom all this will 
appear insufferably strange and heartless. Nay, it is beyond all 
doubt, that, to this hour, the views and principles of Mr. Mai- 
thus and of Dr. Chalmers have to encounter, not only the oppo- 
sition, but the loud execration, of many a philanthropic econo- 
mist. But, to us, the outcry of these estimable persons proves 
nothing but the strength of that very feeling which, as we contend, 
is the appropriate advocate for the poor in the human breast. 
What is it but the instinct of compassion which dictates this cla- 
morous demand for the establishment of a legal right to mainte- 
nance in favour of the indigent ? What influence less powerful 
than this could possiby blind these protectors of the poor to the 
whok constitution of human nature? It is literally true of these 
persons, that their zeal for the interests of their destitute brethren 
hath even devoured their discretion, and their judgment^ and their 
capacity of profiting by history or experience. We do gravely 
hold, that the power of compassion has never achieved a more 
signal, though less legitimate, triumph, than in the propagation of 
that notable maxim, that every man has a right to the means of 
subsistence; for it is neither more nor less than a triumph over 
common sense. This aphorism we are sometimes in the habit of 
hearing from the lips of certain well-meaning, kind-hearted, but 
(we fear we must add) rather ignorant magistrates, whenever 
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a pitiable object of destitution is brought before their tribunals. 
And it is impossible to listen, without the deepest respect, to these 
out-breakings of charitable emotion, occurring, as they do, among 
men who have but scanty opportunities of studying the nature or 
the history of their species. But this is not all. The sentiment 
is by no means confined to the regions of our police. It has 
long found its way into the legislature. Immd, etiam in senatum 
venit/ We, however, at the hazard of being thought to abjure 
all the most amiable charities of our nature, must confess, that, 
with Dr. Chalmers, we are ready to protest against this axiom, as 
utterly inconsistent with the constitution of man, or the economy 
under which man is ordained to live. The proposition might, in- 
deed, be true if we lived under a different economy. It might 
be true, if the means of subsistence were supplied to us in the 
same manner as the light of heaven or the air we breathe. To 
make these elements the subject of appropriation, even if it were 
possible, would be most iniquitous. It so happens, however, 
that it is not possible to *' hide the sun in a blanket, or to put the 
moon into our pockets,'^ or to circumscribe the breath of heaven 
within walls, or fences, or iron chests. But what resemblance is 
there, in this respect, between these vital elements, and the bread, 
which is the staff of life, or the clothing which protects human 
shame and nakedness ? It requires neither capital, nor industry, 
nor intelligence, to work up and to distribute the atmosphere and 
the light. By their very nature and constitution they are common 
to all. But only consider the capital, the industry, the intelligence, 
which must be called into play before we can produce a loaf, or 
a pair of breeches. And how can it enter the head of a reason- 
able man, that any one who happens to want a loaf, or a pair of 
breeches, is invested with a positive right to those articles, out of 
the store accumulated by the diligence and ingenuity of his 
fellow- creatures. One really might imagine, to hear these bene- 
volent philosophers, that shirts and trowsers were hanging ready- 
made on every hedge — that buttered rolls grew on every bramble 
— that roasted pigs were running about, clamorously soliciting 
the attention of the hungry ; and that all these bounties of nature 
had been defeated by the cupidity of ownership, and iniquitously 
converted into property. In a certain sense it may be true, that 
every man has a right to subsistence; for it may be said, intelli- 
gibly enough, that, when love waxeth cold, the indigent are de- 
frauded ; when compassion, the appointed guardian of the neces- 
sitous, grows languid and slothful in her office, the cry of the 
poor goes up to the mercy-seat in heaven, and presents a fearful 
arraignment against the abandonment of a sacred duty, though a 
duty of what is called imperfect obligation. But in any other 
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sense than this, the proposition is unquestionably false. To the 
** common air, the sun^ the skies/' every man has an indefeasible 
right. But no man^ whatever may be his necessities, can have a 
right to the fruits of his neighbour's toil, or skill, or enterprize. 
And if it should be urged, that law mu$t step in to remedy the 
deficiencies occasioned by the flagging sympathies of the pros- 
perous, — we reply, that law never can step in for this purpose, 
-without eventually heaping up a larger amount of evil than its 
interference can ever prevent or cure; and further, that when 
benevolence calls in the aid of law, she invites a treacherous ally, 
who will ultimately be fatal to her own dominion. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that these principles (even if 
their soundness should be admitted) will be powerful enough at 
once to eradicate a system, which has, for more than two centu« 
ries, been fixing itself, like a sort of cancer, in our social consti* 
tution. The disease, it is to be feared, is too deeply seated to 
admit of extirpation by the knife. Something, however, may 
pc^sibly be done to get rid of the malady, in the way of disper- 
sion : and measures may be taken for restoring the moral ener- 
gies of the country, in a degree which may enable it gradually to 
shake off a distemper, which threatens to eat into its very vitals. 
At all events, it is fit that the state physicians should be inti- 
mately familiar with the nature of the plague with which they 
have to contend ; for, otherwise, they may be tempted to a course 
of palliatives, which, instead of mitigating, must ultimately tend 
to perpetuate the eviL It is absolutely needful that they should 
be on their guard against the perils of a regular, systematic, 
persevering, conflict with the nature of man, as framed and ap* 
pointed by his Maker. And, above all things, let them beware 
of giving ear to the termagant invectives, wherewith a certain 
school of philanthropists are perpetually assailing men, who are 
not less benevolent, and who are much more wise, than them- 
selves. As for Mr. Malthus, indeed, we suppose it is a vain 
thing to attempt to suspend the outpouring of the phials of their 
wrath upon his head. He is, God help him, as every friend of 
the poor well knows, in the very gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity ; a dark, incorrigible conspirator against the rights of 
humanity! But what will they say of Dr. Chalmers? He, at 
least, is any thing but a retired and heartless speculator upon the 
miseries of the destitute. His office and his ministration have been 
among the friendless and the indigent, for a great portion of his 
life. His whole faculties of mind and body have long been 
devoted both to the practice and to the science of charity. If 
they will not allow Mr. Malthus to be (what, in fact, he most 
eminently is,) a philosopher of the inductive school, they cannot 
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depy tfais. praise to Dr. Chalmers. All hU views are founded 
upon personal observation and experience. Oi|r legislators, 
therefore, must be under some unaccountable infatuation, if they 
listen to anathemas which would involve him, and men like him, 
in infamy and proscription* 

But though Dr« Chalmers is the un0iuching advocate of the 
rights of property^ as founded in the constitution of man, or (in 
other words) as resting on the ordinance of the Deity himself 
DO' man living is more alive than be to a sense of the tremend* 
ous responsibility imposed on them that are entrusted with 
those rights. He considers them as receiving their trustee^- 
fhip^ not indeed from human law, but from God himself. He 
has set forth, in language which the wealthy may well tremble to 
hear, the perils which may be brought upon the land by ^^ a vain 
and frivolous aristocracy/' forgetful of the sacred tenure by 
which they hold their possessions, averse from all severe and 
intellectual discipline, and content to use their privileges as a 
charter of exemption from those glorious toils, which alone can 
^^ keep their honours bright/' There is, it is true, a strong 
natural veneration for wealth; but there is also a strong natural 
veneration for wisdom, and for virtue. And if wealth disdains 
or dia-egards the alliance of wisdom and of virtue, its hold upon 
the public mind and feeling is likely to become even as tha 
thread of tow when it toucheth the fire, as soon as the scorching 
breath of revolutionary nuidness .goes forth among the people* 
The acquiescence in the existing distribution of property is a 
sort of vi$ irtertUE which tends, most happily, to. secure the atabi» 
lity of human institutions. But thia stability is always more or 
lesa precarious. It may be fearfully shaken by the giant arm of 
popular distress and discontent ; and we all know that traitorous 
spirits are never wanting to direct the energies of brutal strength 
against the walls and battlements of every time»honoured institu* 
tion under heaven. That these powers of insurrection fight against 
God is undeniable. But it is likewise undeniable that they who 
-man the battlements are unfaithful to the charge, which God hath 
laid upon them, whenever they fail to prepare themselves for the 
conflict by putting on the whole armour of God, even the pano- 
ply of righteousness and holiness. They are, moreover, false to 
their country and to themselves, if they neglect to fortify their 
cause with all the resources of knowledge as well as virtue. 
The veneration which mankind always renders to superior intel- 
lectual might, is a tower of strength which it would be mere 
insanity for the opulent to abandon: 

*^ Did our bigb-born cbildren of afflnence/' says Dr. Chalmers^ 
'* for every ten among them, — the mere loungers of effeminacy and 
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iishioD, or the nMre lowers ot tport, and Mntoality, and tplendovr,* 
they, for every ten sucb, fumiah bnC one, enamoarad of ibe big ber gym- 
nastics^ tbe gymnastics of tbe mind | one^ wbo accompUsbed bimself for 
the work and warfare of tbe senate by bis deep and comprebcnsif e views 
in all tbe proper sciences of a statesman, tbe science of government^ and 
politics, and commerce, and economics, and bistory and human nature*** 
by a few gigantic men among them, thus girded for the services of 
patriotism, a nation might be saved i because arrested on that headlong 
descent, which, as the impulse of the popular will, it might else have 
made, from one measure of fair but treacherous promise, ftom one 
ruinous plausibility to another.*' 

To exemplify this, let us imagine that the genius of innovation 
18 00 tbe wing; and that be is scattering abroad tbe dragon's 
teeth on every side; so that the hearts of all thoughtful men are 
oppressed with the presage of a sanguinary harvest* What in 
such a crisis, is most to be dreaded, but a '' hasty and superficial 
legislation, into which a government may be hurried by the suo* 
cessive onsets of public impatience, and under tbe impulse of a 
popular and prevailing cry^" And what is tbe thing most 
needed, at such a season, ** as a counteractive of this evil, but a 
thoroughly intellectual parliament^ where shall predominate that 
masculine sense which has been trained for act and application 
by masculine studies; and where the silly watchword, theory, 
shall not be employed, as heretofore^ to overbear the lessons of 
soundly generalized truth, because, instead of being discerned at 
a glance, they are fetched from the depths of philosophic obser- 
vation, or shone upon by lights from afar, in the accumulated 
experience of ages? We have infinitely more to apprehend from 
the Demagogues, than from the Doctrinaires, of our present 
crisis ; and it will require far profounder attention to the princi- 
ples of every question, than many deem to be necessary, or than 
almost any are found to bestow, to save us from tbe crudities of 
a blindfold legislation!'' 

We know not whether our readers will be able to peruse the 
above sentences with a steady countenance, and a healthful regu- 
larity of pulse. If not, we fear their perturbations will not be 
much assuaged by the following reflections on tbe wild work 
which is now going on around us ! 

'' And it augurs portentously for the coming destinies of our land, 
that, in the present rage for economy, such an indiscriminate havook 
should have been made*-so that pensions and endowments for the re- 
ward or encouragement of science, should have bad the same sentence 
of extinction passed upon tbem, as tbe most worthless sinecures. The 
difficulties of our most sublime, and often too our mostr useful know- 
ledge, make it inaccessible to all but to those who are exempt from tbe 
care of their own maintenance — so that unless a certain, toongh truly 

t2 
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insignificant portion of tbe country's wealthy be expended in this way« 
all high and transcendental philosophy^ however conducive as it often is 
to the strength as well as glory of a nation^ must vanish from the land. 
When tbe original possessors of wealth neglect individually this appli- 
cation of it 3 and^ whether from indolence or the love of pleasure^ fall 
short of that superiority in mental culture, of which the means have 
been put into their bands — ^we can only reproach their ignoble prefer- 
ence^ and lament the ascendant force of sordid and merely animal pro- 
pensities, over the principles of their better and higher nature. But 
when that which individuals do in slavish compliance with their indo- 
lence and passions, the state is also found to do in the exercise of its 
deliberative wisdom, and on the maxims of a settled policy — when instead 
of ordaining any new destination of wealth in favour of science, it would 
divorce and break asunder tbe goodly alliance by a remorseless attack on 
the destinations of wiser and better days — such a gothic spoliation as 
this, not a deed of lawless cupidity but the mandate of a senate-house, 
were a still more direct and glaring contravention to the wisdom of na- 
ture, and to the laws of that economy which nature hath instituted. 
The adaptation of which we now speak, between the external system of 
the universe, and tbe intellectual system of man, were grossly violated 
by such an outrage ; and it is a violence which nature would resent by 
one of those signal chastisements, the examples of which are so frequent 
in history. The truth is, that^ viewed as a manifestation of the popular 
will, which tumultuates against all that wont to command the respect 
and admiration of society, and is strong enough to enforce its dictations — 
it may well be regarded, as one of the deadliest symptoms of a nation 
ripening for anarchy 5 that dread consummation, by which, however, the 
social state, relieved of its distempers, is at length renovated like the 
atmosphere by a storm, after throwing off from it tbe dregs and the de- 
generacy of an iron age." — p. 168 — 17J. 

The effect which is here predicted from this frantic violation 
of the* '* economy of nature" (says Dr. Chalmers in a note) ^* is 
still more likely to ensue from the spoliation and secularization 
of ecclesiastical property." It is well known how amply, and 
how faithfully, this position has been enforced in the other writ- 
ings of Dr. Chalmers. But alas ! when we look to Ireland^ it 
would seem that even he has written almost in vain ! 

We utterly despair of being able to present our readers with 
any thing like a satisfactory analysis of the whole of this interest- 
ing work, which is, itself, no less than an analysis of the whole 
mental constitution of the human species. We must therefore 
content ourselves with earnestly recommending his meditations to 
our readers, and with offering a desultory notice of one or two more 
points. We have said that Dr. Chalmers is, in the best sense of 
the word, an optimist : and it is in the true spirit of Christian 
optimism that he has addressed himself, in the course of these 
volume^, to the consideration of certain diflljculties in the economy 
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of the world, the thoughts of which have well nigh murdered the 
optimism of many an adventurous inquirer. The most resolute 
optimist musty of course, be utterly unable so to shape his path 
through these vast regions of inquiry, as to avoid being crossed by 
the dreadful phenomenon of physical and moral evil, under the 
administration of a Being himself absolutely perfect. Dr. Chal« 
mers does not affect to shun this appalling vision. But he meets 
it in the genuine temper of religious heroism; and if his success 
with it is but very partial, assuredly no strange thing hath hap- 
pened unto him. His business is to explore and to exhibit the 
wondrous adaptations by which the nature of human beings is 
accommodated to the condition in which they have been placed. 
But still he finds himself haunted, at every turn, by the inde- 
structible truth, that the dwelling place of man is, after all, and 
in spite of these adaptations, the abode of misery and degradation. 
How then shall he deal with this stubborn fact? Will it do to 
adopt the process of arithmetic, which some have resorted to for 
the solution of the problem? Will it do " to balance the pheno- 
mena on each side of the question, as we would the columns of 
a ledger ? — to institute respective summations of the good and 
the evil, and, by the preponderance of the good over the evil, to 
hold the difficulty to be resolved ?" No — says Dr. Chalmers — 
this proceeding will never answer : for, in the first place, the com- 
putation is neither sure nor easy; and, secondly, even under the 
admission of its justness, it still remains an impracticable puzzle, 
why, under a Being of infinite power, and infinite benevolence, 
there should be suffering at all? Will the doctrine of the soul's 
immortality, then, and of a state of future retribution, serve to 
unriddle the difficulties of our present condition? Alas! the 
only argument which mere natural theology can produce, in sup- 
port of this doctrine, is oue that travels for ever in a vicious circle. 
The thing to be proved, in spite of the adverse phenomena, is 
the perfect benevolence of the Deity; while that same benevo- 
lence must, inevitably, be assumed, in order to establish the cer- 
tainty, of a future state, in which the gracious designs of the Deity 
shall attain their full development. And, further than this, it 
would, after all, still remain true, that this final exhibition of the 
divine benevolence, had been preceded by a measureless amount 
of suffering, in the time of our mortal life. The stubborn fact 
in question, therefore, yields not an inch of ground before the 
weight of these popular and customary considerations. What) 
then, is the process by which Dr. Chalmers proposes to approxi- 
mate to the solution of the difficulty? — Why, he tells us— (and, 
no doubt, he tells us very truly) — that benevolence is not the only 
attribute of the Deity. He is not only the God who is careful 
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for the welfare of hit creatures; but he is also the God who 
loveth righteousness, and hateth iniquity. But then the untoward 
question must instantly occur, — if God hates iniquity, why should 
iniquity abound in a world of his own creation? Surely it is too 
much for man to affirm, that God was unable to produce a world, 
and a world of moral agency too, in which there should be no 
iniquity whatever ; for such a world of moral agency will be ex* 
•mpUfied hereafter among the spirits of just men made perfect.—- 
Apiin — God (he tells us) is the moral governor of a kingdom, 
as well as the father of a family. But here the same difficulty 
rushes upon us once more. This kingdom is the work of his 
own hands. It is be that made us and not we ourselves, and it 
is, precisely, this circumstance which produces-^(so far as we 
can di$certty^n, relation between himself and his creatures, dis« 
tinct, in one essential respect, from that which exists between an 
earthly sovereign and his subjects. An earthly sovereign is com^ 
pelled to take his subjects such as he finds them, and to do the 
best he can for their happiness and their improvement* But it 
is beyond our capacities to imagine bow the Deity should be 
under any such necessity; for who will venture to deny that the 
Deity could, by an act of mere volition, make all his subjects-^ 
(as he nearly makes some of them) — just such as he would have 
them. In short, throughout his whole investigation, Dr. Chal- 
mers is guilty of the same defective reasoning which is trium*- 
phantly exposed by Samuel Johnson, in his review of Soame 
Jenyns. He is constantly producing one class of evils to account 
for another class of evils. The world, we are told, abounds with 
fitnesses to make a virtuous species happy. It so happens, bow- 
ever, that the species is not virtuous, but miserably deprawd, 
and the consequence is, a terrible apparent failure of all these 
gracious expedients. Even so is the fact; but why, or how it is 
so, we have yet to learn. The existence of the depraved species is« 
after all, the grand thing to be accounted for; for, if the existence 
of such a species is to be numbered among our postulates, or data, 
all further inquiry or discussion is little better than nugatory. Po« 
verty, says Dr. Chalmers, frequently springs from indolence or dis- 
sipation; and disgrace comes on the back of misconduct; and 
anguish festers in every heart which is the prey of licentious or 
malignant passions. But if poverty^ and disgrace, and mental 
anguish be evils, why should there be such things as indolence, 
or dissipation, or misconduct, or licentiousness, or malignity? 
And,— even if there were any thing satisfactory in the statement, 
that a vast amount of human wretchedness may be directly re- 
ferred to the morbid state of the human will, — to the character 
ot man, and not to the condition which he occupies, — there would 
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yet remain behind a frightful aggregate of physical evil to be ac- 
counted for^ sufficient to baffle all the resources of natural theology. 

It is true that these views are not produced by Dr. Chalmers with 
any hope of completely reuioving, but only of alleviating, the 
mystery. But, in truth, to our apprehension the alleviation is 
8o trifling, that it might almost as well be let alone. We will not 
say that no approach is made, by considerations like these, to* 
wards an explanation of the difficulty. But we do say^ that it is 
much such an approach as a man might make towards the sun, 
by mounting to the summit of the Andes, or towards the fixed 
stars, by crossing the radius of the earth's orbit. In offering thii 
statement, however, we are not to be understood as preferring a 
charge against Dr. Chalmers for having failed in his attempt to elu- 
cidate n matter which we firmly believe to be almost as far beyond 
the reach of mortal faculties, as the very essence of the Deity him- 
self. But we have great doubts whether all such attempts are 
not worse than useless. And, fortunately, we are all endowed with 
a faculty which completely dispenses with the necessity of such 
investigations. By no effort of mere reason can we detach the 
existence even of permitted evil from the positive will and ordi« 
nance of God. But there is a monitor within us, whose au-* 
tbority is at least co-ordinate with that of reason, and which tells 
us, not only that we are responsible creatures, but that whatever 
may be the appearances around us. He to whom we are respon- 
sible is altogether perfect in goodness. And, with this oracle in 
our bosom, we may well be content to say to all incjuirers, with 
reference to this greatest of mysteries, what Augustme said with 
reference to Time, si nemo quieratf scio ; si quis interro^et, nescio.* 
The difficulty sleeps in the mind of duteous and simple meui 
who refrain from the knowledge that is too lofty for them. It 
is the meddling of rash curiosity that rouses the tormentor from 
its slumbers ; and then it straightway falls upon the intruders 
and reuds them. 

But although it is beyond the luminous capacity of Dr. Chal- 
mers, or of any mortal inquirer, to pierce the thick darkness by 
which this question is encompassed, the tendency of his reflec- 
tions is, for other purposes, unquestionably most animating and 
beneficial. Even natural theology shows us, that it is sin 
which brings misery into the world. And, if we can but resbt 
the temptation to '^ reason high" upon the introduction of sin, 
there is, over the rest of the prospect, sunshine enough to give 
abundant life and warmth to the spirit of optimism : 

* It is also, somewhere, verj jostly said by Aagostine, that they who ioqiure too 
deeply into the origin of evW, are very apt to see nothing but evij. 
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" It is/' be says, *' from the native and proper tendency of what is 
made that we conclude as to the mind and disposition of the maker ; 
and not from the actual eflfect^ where that tendency has been rendered 
abortive^ by the extrinsic operation of some disturbing force, on an 
else goodly and well-going mechanism.'* 

Well then — let us abstain from all speculation respecting the 
transcendental mystery of a force sufficient to disturb the tra- 
jectory of Omnipotence ; — we, then, may surrender ourselves, 
with all our faculties, to the exhibition of the Divine purposes 
and attributes, which discloses itself to the contemplations of 
Dr. Chalmers : 

'' The original design of the Creator/' he continues, '* may be read 
in the universal tendency of things ; and surely, it speaks strongly both 
for his benevolence and his righteousness, that nothing is so fitted to 
ensure the general happiness of society as the general virtue of them 
who compose it. And if, instead of this, we behold a world ill at ease, 
with its many heart-burnings, and many disquietudes, the fair cooclusioa 
18, tliat the beneficial tendencies which have been established therein, 
and which are therefore due to the benevolence of God, have all been 
thwarted by the moral perversity of man. The compound lesson to be 
gathered from such a contemplation, is, that God is the friend of human 
happiness, but the enemy of human vice, — seeing that He hath set up 
an economy in which the former would have grown up and prospered 
universally, had not the latter stepped in and overborne it/* 

We have here, it must be confessed, nothing to distipate the 
shadows which veil the most secret counsels of the Almighty 
from the search of human curiosity: but we have something 
which concerns us much more nearly ; something which concen- 
trates the scattered rays that break through the darkness from 
his Holy Tabernacle, and brings them to bear, with irresistible 
brightness, upon the duties and the hopes of man. 

Dr. Chalmers has a very profound and very interesting chapter 
on the connection between the intellect and the will. And here 
he has entered upon another wilderness of inquiry, in which the 
spirit of man hath, for ages, been wandering over dry places, 
seeking rest, and finding none. We verily believe that Dr. 
Chalmers is as near to the right path as mortal perspicacity can 
go; but we have no room to trace out the course of his investi- 
gations. For our own part, we verily believe that we must.be 
content to consider human volitions as ultimate facts. At all 
events, it appears that every attempt to account for them is 
nothing more than treading back the series of certain antecedent 
volitions, until the first links of the chain are lost in obscurity. 
According to Dr. Chalmers, and to Dr. Reid, and to Dr. Brown, 
the faculty of attention foxms the great bond between the intel- 
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lectual and the moral departments of our nature. The corpo- 
real eye enables us to see objects. But merely to see an object 
is a very different thing from looking at it. And so it is with the 
mental eye. It may perceive a thousand things; but it can 
scarcely do more than contemplate a single one at the same time ; 
and this it can only do by the faculty of attention. It is this 
faculty which enables the mind to direct the thoughts to some 
one object) and to banish others ; and ** it is the control of the 
will over this faculty that makes man responsible for the objects 
which he chuses to entertain ; and so, responsible for the emo- 
tions which pathologically result from them/' The account here 
given of the moral process may be very just : but, stilli it seems 
to us^ to leave the main aboriginal difficulty in its primeval dark- 
ness. For thus it is — our will is influenced by our emotions ; 
and our emotions are excited by corresponding objects; and 
objects are fixed upon, and detained, by the power of attention ; 
and the power of attention is under the control of the will ; and 
the will) agaiU) is under the control of — what — but certain ante- 
cedent emotions ? and how are these antecedent emotions pro- 
duced) but by a process similar to the former? and whither is the 
series to be traced back, but to the earliest volitions iu our moral 
history ? '* From the undoubted part" — says Dr. Chalmers — 
'' which the will has in the guidance and exercise of this faculty 
of attention, a man comes to the sound conclusion, that a great 
part of wisdom and virtue consists in giving a proper direction 
to it."^ Even so. But how is the will itself to be so disciplined, 
as habitually to give a proper direction to this faculty? The 
very discipline, by which this important object is to be ef- 
fected, is, really, resolvable into nothing else than a long series 
of anterior determinations; and, of this series, where is the 
beginning to be found ? We grievously fear that, to explain, by 
any logical process, the responsible nature of man, is, after all, a 
task far beyond human power. The object is perpetually 
receding before us, '' like the circle bounding earth and skies." 
And, fortunately, there is little need for us to disquiet ourselves 
in vain with the pursuit of it. Nature has provided us with a 
very plain and direct path to our conclusion; or rather, she 
enables us to get at it, as it were, per saltunu Reason, indeed, 
can never tell us very clearly what is the origin of our volitions. 
But conscience tells us, infallibly, what is beyond all comparison 

• ** It is this," says Dr. Chalmers, ** wliich viriurfiei emotion." We are afraid that 
PolonioB would iAy^-** that is a vile phrase I virtuefy is a vile phrase I " And yit 
most confess that we should be greativ disposed to agree with that ancient, though 
somewhat musty- witted, lord. The pnrasc, to be sure, is intelligible enough : but, 
somehow or other, it looks and sounds very odd. 
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more valuable^ namely, that, whatever may be tbeir origin, tbey 
originate in some way or other perfectly consistent with our con- 
dition as free, responsible, and moral agents. That we are 
responsible, we know and feel. The persuasion that we are so, 
is mdestructible. There consequently can be no necessity to 
prove it. We can further perceive that the power of willing is 
the fjEiCulty that makes us responsible. But how it makes us 
responsible'— or how it is originally excited — or how its training 
or discipline commences — these, we believe, are mysteries which 
it is not given to man ever perfectlpr to comprehend. 

We are happjr to see that there is one piece of most egregious 
absurdity and dishonesty, which Dr. Chalmers has taken in hand^ 
and fairly shaken to pieces. Nothing is more common than to 
hear the gentlemen of ^* liberal ideas" proclaiming that our belief 
is wholly independent of our will ; and nothing can possibly be 
better adapted than this notable aphorism for the convenience of 
those great men, who are impatient of the house of bondage ; 
namely, the precinct of certain ancient, but very incommodious 
opinions. These opinions — say they — may, perhaps, be very 
just ; but if a man finds himself unable to adopt them, how is he 
to help himself.' His persuasions are utterly beyond bis own 
control ; how therefore can it ever be supposed that they will 
enter into the account which he has to render as a moral agent? 
And how beautifully is the problem of our moral probation sim- 
plified, by the rejection of this most untractable and most per- 
plexing element? Unfortunately, however, for the glorious 
liberty of these children of light, there is one momentous consi- 
deration, which, somehow or other, they have chanced to over- 
look. It may be true that our belief is frequently beyond the 
actual power of the will. But who shall venture to affirm that 
belief is beyond the jurisdiction of the will ? It happens, too 
often, that our passions and our conduct are beyond the power of 
conscience ; but our passions and our conduct assuredly are 
not beyond the jurisdiction pf conscience, *' If conscience** — 
says Butler — '* had power, as it has right, it would govern the 
world.** In like manner, where the will has been enfeebled or 
depraved, it may have but little influence in the formation of 
Sound opinions. But how does it follow from this, that the will 
has no legitimate authority or influence in the matter? We have 
no doubt whatever, that any man, who has long been the slave of 
a licentious imagination, or a wayward understanding, is as much 
disqualified for the office of sound intellectual ju(%ment, ad a 
man who has long been in fetters is disqualified for natural free- 
dom of motion. But what could be more ridiculous than to 
hear one of Jack Falstafi^*s ragged knaves, ^^ that marched wide 
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betwixt the legs at if they had gyves on/' laughing at the rest of 
the king's subjects^ for the ludicrous and undignified suppleness 
of their muscles? The truth of the matter is, that these choice 
spirits^ who despise the herd of mankind for their flexible acqui- 
escence in established notions, are themselves, very frequently, in 
a state of pitiable restraint and servitude. Perhaps they know it 
not; but they are, nevertheless, the slaves of passion, or the 
dupes of prejudice, or the victims of mental effemraacy and indo- 
lence ; and this, too, while they are scornfully curling their lip at 
the servility of their fellow creatures. And the way in which 
their slavery hath come upon them, is no other than this ; tha^ 
by long disuse, their will has lost one of its most legitimate pre- 
rogatives, — ^its control over the attention, — its power to fix their 
thoughts intently upon the evidence which lies within their reach* 
When this power is gone, what is the man but a slave ?<*-a slave, 
that has abjured the dominion of his lawful governor, only to be 
enthralled to many masters, and, possibly, to a succession of 
masters. 
That this is so, is made abundantly manifest by Dr. Chalmers: 

'* Attention" — be says—'* is the looking organ of the mind,— 'the link of 
connection between man's moral nature and his intellectaal nature,*- 
tbe messenger, as it were, by wbieh the interchange between these two 
departments is carried on, — a messenger, too, at tbe bidding of the will, 
which saith to it, at one time, go* and it goeth — at another time, come, 
and it cometh — and, again, do this, and it doetb it. It is thus that 
man becomes directly responsible for the conclusions of bis understand- 
ing ^ for these conclusions depend altogether, not on the evidence which 
exists, but on that portion of the evidence which is attended to. He is 
not to be reckoned with, either for the lack or the sufficiency of the 
existent evidence 5 but he might most justly be reckoned with for the 
lack or the sufficiency of his attention. It is not for him to create the 
light of day ; but it is for him to open and present his eye to all its 
manifestations. Neither is it for him to fetch down to earth tbe light 
^m the upper Sanctuary. But if it indeed be true that light hath 
come from thence into the world, then is it for him to guide the eye of 
the understanding towards it." 

A.nd the philosophy of the whole matter is summed up in the 
^ords of Uncreated Wisdom. He that searches into the will of 
God, with a desire and a resolution to do it, shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God. 

It is idle, then, to talk of belief as something entirely independ- 
ent of the will ; almost as idle as it would be to talk of the con- 
duct as. something independent of the conscience. It may 
indeed happen, and it . perpetually does happen, that both the 
will and the conscience exercise their authority but languidly and 
irregularly. But in proportion as this is so, man falls beneath the 
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dignity, aye, and beneath the freedom of his nature : for he is then 
transferred from a rightful government to the capricious tyranny 
of usurpers. The precise extent of the abuse, and the exact 
degree of guilt which may attach to it iii each particular case, is 
a matter of course too deep for mortal inquisition. This must 
be left to Him who searcheth the thoughts of our hearts. All 
that we contend for is, that there is herein a responsibility which 
man cannot abjure; and if he attempts to abjure it, he attempts 
to absolve himself from one of the conditions of his being. By 
his opinions (as well as by his actions and his words) shall he be 
justified, and by his opinions shall he be condemned^ 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Chalmers relates to the 
" Defects and Uses of Natural Theology." To this chapter we 
have already adverted, and we can now do no more than recom- 
mend it urgently to the attention of those sensitive and apprehen- 
sive persons, who look with some jealousy on the services of 
natural theology, lest it should ^withdraw our regards from 
the claims of a theology more gracious and more sublime. We 
accordingly take our leave of Dr. Chalmers for the present — 
(for we hope to have frequent opportunities of meeting him 
again) — with emotions of the deepest admiration and reverence. 
Whether all his abstruse speculations will, without exception, be 
sanctioned by the assent of the great moralistis and metaphysi- 
cians of the present day, is more than we can venture confidently 
to pronounce. But this, in our humble judgment, is a matter of 
very subordinate moment: for of one thing we are perfectly 
assured, that the general tendency of his meditations is to elevate 
and purify the human race, and to bring them into closer converse 
with Eternal Truth. And not only so^ but we are further satisfied 
that this, like all his other writings, is fitted to call forth into 
action the noblest energies of genuine religious patriotism. It is 
one' great merit of Dr. Chalmers, that if there be left one ele- 
ment of generous feeling or of noble daring in the breast of 
his reader, bis appeal to it is always irresistible. It is impos- 
sible to rise from the perusal of his works without an elevation 
of heart that makes us spurn the ignobler parts of our nature, 
and fills us with aspirations after all that is venerable, and just, 
and lovely. The man who can do this is a philosopher of the 
highest order. To such men it is that Providence occasionally 
assigns the office of breathing into corrupt communities the 
breath of life. And, in spite of a multitude of deadly symptoms, 
we are unwilling to believe that our own country is beyond the 
reach of their good and righteous offices. 
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Art. n. — 1. Affection between the Church and the Dissenters. 
A Sermon on Luke IX. 49, 50. Preached before the University 
of Oxford f January ^7, 1833. By the Rev. Charles Girdle- 
stone, A.M., Vicar of Sedgley, and Late Fellow of Balliol 
College. Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons, Hatchard, 
and Seeley. 1833. 

2. Sentiments of the Clergy on the Question of Church Reform 
briefly stated, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, in June, 1833. By William Rowe 
Lyall, A.M., Archdeacon of Colchester; Rector of Fairsted 
and Weeley, in the County of Essex, London: Rivingtons. 
1833. 

Perhaps at no former period of our history have the Church 
and its concerns excited so large a share of attention in the pub« 
lie mind of England as at the present day. It is not in any single 
aspect that the eyes of the country are now turned towards the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; but its spiritualities and its tem- 
poralities, its doctrines and its discipline, its external estimation 
and the state of parties within itself, the nature of its property 
and the amount of its property, the conduct of the clergy and the 
best method of paying the clergy, the relative position in which 
the Church stands towards the Dissenters and towards the people 
in genera], are all subjects of frequent and animated, not to 
say fierce and often virulent, discussion. On the one side, 
it is a truism to affirm that the assailants of the Church 
were never, in the memory at least of the living generation, so 
eager in their hostility, or so sanguine in their expectations of 
success; on the other side, we are happy to declare our belief, 
that the Church never contained within her sacred pale men more 
capable of adorning or of defending her. Be the taunts and sar* 
casms of her enemies what they may, we hesitate not to assert, 
that the English Church now comprehends among her ministers 
more of sound knowledge and sound virtue, more of real ability 
and genuine eloquence, than any other profession or body of men 
can exhibit in this kingdom. Only let them do justice to them- 
selves and their cause, and exert the energies which they unques* 
tionably possess. 

To traverse at any one time the whole field which the Church dis- 
plays to us, with its wide and complicated array of affairs and 
interests, is a manifest impossibility. We, who are confined to the 
narrow limits of an article in a Review, can do little more than 
touch upon some particular topic, which presents as it were a 
salient angle at the existing moment ; trusting, however, that we 
may be enabled to grapple with eyery point of the inquiry in its 
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turn, by means of that same division of matter, which prevents 
us from grasping the entire extent of its v&stnets and muUiftri^ 
ousness in a single and comprehensive survey. 

The immediate point, which now presses itself upon our notice, 
is the broad line of temper and behaviour which Churchmen will 
be wise to observe both towards the Dissenters and towards the 
nation at large, under the new combination of circumstances, 
which has been introduced by modem changes of legislation and 
opinion. Here is an examination, in fact, which is forced upon 
us by a great deal that we see and hear, while we are naturally 
led to it by the two publications, of which we have placed the 
titles at the head of this article. A separate and rapid considera- 
tion of them will be the best introduction to a few general re- 
marks, with which we are anxious to conclude. 

Of Mr. Girdlestone's Sermon we would say at once, that we 
consider it just as ill-advised, as we have no doubt it is well-in- 
tentioned. *We cannot understand its exact object; and we must 
take the liberty of questioning, whether Mr, Girdlestone under- 
stands it himself? One aim, we allow, of this discourse, is to 
inculcate affection between the Church and the Dissenter, by re- 
commending both parties to look at the points of agreement be- 
tween them rather than the points of difference; but another aim, 
if the. words have any definite meaning, is to point at an alteration 
of the Articles and Liturgy of our Church, for the purpose of 
meeting the views of the Dissenters, and in the hope of attaching 
them to the Establishment again. Mr. Girdlestone even seems 
to imagine, by some strange confusion of ideas, that these two 
objects, if not in reality the same, are at least so intimately con- 
nected as to be necessary to the accomplishment one of the other; 
and that harmony and union can be re-established by a mutual 
oblivion of the matters in dispute. 

Upon a point, however, of so much importance, it is only fair 
to let an author speak in his own words. Mr. Girdlestone then 
says, in a brief introduction to his sermon, ^* As no man could do 
better service to both these parties" (namely *' the pious Christians 
both within the pale of the Establishment and without it'') '^ than 
to bring them nearer tp each other : so he may be thought no ill 
friend to either, who labours to convince them that they are not 
really so far apart as they are apt to imagine." ^' To this, the chief 
object of the following discourse, the writer has added, at the 
conclusion, a slight reference to the importance of a disposition 
in the Church to acknowledge and amend its real defects** He 
then extracts from the preface to the Book of Common Prayer 
the passage, which states that "the particular forms of divine wor- 
ship, aqd the rites and ceremonies appointed to be used therein, 
being things in their own nature indifferent, and alterable^ and 
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00 ftcknowledged, it is but reasonable that, upon weighty and 
iodportant consideration, according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions, sucli changes and alterations should be made 
therein^ as to those that are in place of authority should from time 
to time seem either necessary or expedient:" a passage^ just as 
wise and fit for the period when it was written^ and the place 
where it is put, as, we humbly conceiye, it is inapplicable under 
existing circumstances for adoption and quotation by Mr* Girdle- 
stone. 

Again, 4owards the close of his sermon, he says: '* Lastly, if 
there be in our own ecclesiastic system any just ground of 
scandal to the consciences of our brethren, it would be no small 
advantage we should derive from their remonstrances, it would 
be no slight evidence of our own proficiency in the Gospel, if we 
were freely to confess our faults and diligently to labour in their 
reform* For if even every thing were quite perfect in a church, 
whose reformers themselves regretted that they were Hot allowed 
to complete their work ; it would still be profitable, both to 
others and to ourselves, to behave as if we felt that we might 
possibly be wrong." '^ Let us watch then against our own 
spirit rather than complain of the spirit of our brethren. Let us 
be glad to think in how many points we are agreed. Where we 
differ, let us examine with the more care whether we may not 
ourselves be guilty." 

Now, if these remarks were of a directly personal application, 
we might assent at once to their propriety. As individuals, 
heaven knows we have all enough, and more than enough, to cor- 
rect and amend. But what is the fact? The author is not ad- 
dressing himself to his audience in their personal individual capa- 
eity, but as members of an establishment which has been subsist* 
ing for centuries. A beneficed clergyman of the Established 
Church preaches before the University of Oxford, and enjoins 
reconsideration and re-examination upon the hypothesis that the 
Church is in the wrong. Did not Mr. Girdlestone's hearers 
examuie and consider, before they became candidates for Holy 
Orders ? Did they not then satisfy themselves as to the purity, 
and spirituality, and orthodoxy of the Church, — the soundness 
of its doctrines and the excellence of its forms ? But how un- 
comfortable a feeling must now be created in their minds? No 
specific grievance is marked out, — no particular point susceptible 
of immediate and practical reformation. But there is thown over 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment of the country a damp 
sheet of general suspicion. Vague hints and suggestions are 
scattered about of " real faults" — " grounds of scandaV^ — ^" re- 
farmers regretting tltat they were not allowed to complete their 
work:'' — and by a man, who is not an enemy to the Church, who 
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displays nothing of the exacerbation of disappointmentybut whose 
talents and character reflect honour upon the establishment to 
which he belongs. Who can wonder that this discourse of Mr. 
Girdlestone has been hailed with acclamations by many among 
the Dissenters, who find in it an excuse and justification for their 
own Dissent? 

" Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridse.*' 

And yet, if Mr. Girdlestone had not trimmed the balance of his 
opinions with so curious a nicety, there are many passages in his 
sermon, which could hardly be agreeable to the feelings of a con- 
scientious Dissenter. Sundry benefits are described, as having 
their origin in Dissent and Dissenters of various classes and de- 
nominations : 

*' Bat/' adds Mr. Girdlestone, '' let no one hence suppose it to be 
here intended, that religious dissension is upon the whole productive of 
more good than evil. Let no oDe go away with the impression, that the 
aflFectionate and brotherly regard, recommended in favour of Dissenters, 
implies any the slightest palliation of the principles or the practice of 
Dissent. Religious dissension is abomination in itself. Its sinfulness 
is not lessened, but increased, in proportion to the fewness and indiflPer- 
ence of the points which are at issue. And most of all must this sin be 
offensive, when tenderness of conscience, in matters of faith, is made 
the cloke of covetousness, the mask of insubordination, or the stalking 
horse of robbery aud wrong." — pp. 1 9, 20. 

On the other side, however, he subjoins, '' the more we are 
persuaded that dissent is evil, let us be the more kindly aifec- 
tioned towards Dissenters.'' But then what comes next? ** Their 
errors we must in no wise countenance. This would be no 
kindness. But we may be ready rather to dwell on our many 
points of mutual agreement in the truth. This will neither 
shock their principles nor compromise our own.'' And yet do 
we not in some measure countenance their errors, if we are anxious 
to overlook them ; and, according to Mr. Girdlestone's advice, 
'^ are not to vie with the Dissenters in urging by argument that 
we must be right?" 

Mr. Girdlestone, however, keeps up this kind of seC'Saw through- 
out the conclusion of his discourse; alternately acknowledging 
the mischief of schism, and then seeming to insinuate that the 
mischief may be aft^r all attributable to the Church and its ad- 
herents, rather than to the Seceders and Separatists, whom we 
should be inclined to term Scbismatical. But we shall have a 
more palpable notion of the cloud of uncertainty, in which Mr. 
Girdlestone involves his readers and himself, by continuing our 
quotation at the point where we broke it off. 

-- Their ministry we cannot allow to be on a par with that which was. 
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as we believe, ordained by Cbrist^ tinder a commission which we know 
to have been handed down, from the first times of the Gospel to the 
present. Bat their ministers we may respect for piety, we may emulate 
for zeal -, their members also we may welcome to our society on earth, 
as we hope to meet them in heaven. Their places of worship we nmst 
not help to build ^ for this would be, according to our notions, to do 
evil that good might come. And yet their preaching we may not forbid, 
nor eye with jealousy its success ; seeing that though they follow not 
with us, yet they cast out many devib ; and knowing, as St. Paul has 
written to the Corinthians, that ' no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.* (1 Cor. xii. 3.) Rather we should look 
upon their most flourishing communities as fruitful nurseries of the uni- 
versal Church y waiting only for God*s blessing, on our more earnest 
prayers, more lively faith, and more fervent charity, to conform to the 
more manifest supremacy of truth, and to the more resplendent beauty 
of holiness." — p. 21. 

Thus does Mr. Girdlestone proceed, neutralizing the former 
clause of almost every sentence by the latter, so that the equa- 
tion would best be simpHfied, if both were cancelled altogether. 
So indefinite indeed, not to say vacillating, is his language, that 
we think the most acute of his hearers must have been completely 
in the dark, when he had finished bis last paragraph, as to the 
precise course to be adopted, or the proper manner in which the 
affection between the Church and the Dissenters was to be prac- 
tically displayed. What a pity it is, that so really able and pious 
a man did not strain his thoughts a little more through the alem- 
bic of his own brain, instead of pouring them forth upon the 
public in the still lingering crudity of their first imperfect con- 
coction J 

We turn with much satisfaction to the charge of Archdeacon 
Lyall, and are happy to give our unqualified assent to almost 
every proposition which it contains. We admire it as being a 
plain and straight-forward, but not a political or Tory address ; 
as being firm and uncompromising, and yet as breathing nothing 
of an intolerant, or illiberal, or uncharitable spirit. It rejoices us 
to find Mr. Lyall stating in his preface — '^ In departing from this 
intention, (that is, the intention of not publishing his charge) the 
author has been influenced not so much by the kind approbation 
with which it was received by the clergy present, as by the reason 
on which they grounded their wish for its publication, namely, 
that it conveyed not only their own unanimous sentiments, but 
the sentiments (as they believed) of the great majority of the 
clergy, on the important question to which the charge chiefly ad- 
verts." It does rejoice us to think that the unanimous sentiments 
of the clergy are an echo to the subjoined opinions expressed by 
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the archdeacon, as to the temper and behaviour wkeat and nioat 
suited to the existing conjuncture. 

'' Whatever may be our private opinions as indvoiduah, concerning 
the probable good or evil that is likely to result from the changes that 
have been introduced in the constitution of Parliament, — a subject upon 
which a person of the longest foresight can only form dark conjectures j 
— there can be no division of sentiment among us, as to the line of duty, 
in respect of those changes, that is chalked out for us, as ministers of 
the Gospel; of that Gospel, whose especial title is — the Gospel of 
Peace. 

*' It was lawful for the Clergy, under proper restrictions, to join with 
their fellow citizens, either in resisting or promoting those changes, 
while they were in progress, if they deemed them likely to affect the 
future happiness and prosperity of their country; — for the constitution 
of the country is not a subject of mere vulgar politics, but a matter in 
which every man ought to feel an interest ; to be indifferent on such a 
subject would indicate ablamable and selfish disposition. But now that 
those changes have received the sanction of the legislatore, and have 
become a part of the actual frame-work of the constitution, oar opinions 
as to the probable workii^ of those changes must not be allowed to ex- 
ercise any influence upon our conduct, as teachers of religion. If it was 
the duty, and if it has been the practice of the Clergy heretofore, to 
preach up to their people the obligations of loyalty to the kiug, and ohe* 
dience to the laws, to ' put them in mind,' as St. Paul admonishes Titus^ 
' to be subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates ; * 
this duty is rendered only more incumbent upon us, by what has lately 
{)assed, inasmuch as the temptations to forget these obligations have ne- 
cessarily received a temporary addition of strength, from the violent ex- 
citement and agitation to which the minds of the people have been ex- 
posed. It is not, indeed, by public exhortation from the pulpit, that 
we can hope to be greatly influential in restoring peace and harmony 
among our flocks, where they have been interrupted \ but rather by 
private persuasion and example. In this way let it be our endeavour, 
then, laying aside all party feeling and distinctions, to do as much good» 
and to prevent as much evil, as shall be in our power; by devoting our- 
selves to the task of healing divisions, allaying animosities, and restoring 
harmony and good will, wherever either the weight of our authority, or 
the influence of our example, may be supposed likely to extend. Men 
may and will dispute about the theoretical forms of government ; but 
after all, that government is practically the best, in which the peaceful 
fruits of religion and social order spring up in most abundance. May 
God grant his blessing upon our endeavours to promote and cherish 
these fniits among our respective flocks ! If we can only make our people 
content with the government under which they are destined to live, and 
dispose them to pay a ready and cheerful submission to all the laws» 
which it is their duty to observe; — these are the great ends of all go- 
vernment; and by co-operating in these ends, we shall at once fulfll our 
duties, both as members of society, and as ministers of religion.** — pp. 
8, 9. 
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• The following observations appear to us true in fact» and ad- 
mirable in sentiment. 

'' Are we to infer /rem what I have bere said, that the Clergy, as a 
body, were or are unfavourable to Church reform^ considered in itself? 
So far from it^ that I am persuaded the very contrary is the fact. The 
Clergy, no doubt, cannot be supposed to look with very fayourable eyes 
upon plans of reform, devised by persons who seek temporal objects 
only ', or which are to be carried into execution by persons who neither 
understand nor care about any other: — but sure I am, that if any abuses 
can be pointed out, which may properly be removed, or if any improve-* 
ments can be suggested that are really practicable, not only will the 
Clergy be found willing to encourage all reform of this kind, but there 
is no class of persons in the kingdom, who will so zealously and sincerely 
co-operate in any plan for reducing it to practice." — pp. 11, 12. 

Again : 

" Do what yon will with the property of the Church; make what 
arrangements you please respecting the appointment of her rulers; in 
short, introduce what changes you think proper in your ecclesiastical 
system 5 it will still be true, that those changes can in no other way pro* 
mote the cause of true religion in the country, except through the medium 
of the parochial Clergy. Whatever shall tend to lower the parochial 
Clergy, either as individuals or as a body, will as surely lower the tone 
of religion in the country ; nor will any reforms, that can be proposed, 
deserve the name of improvements, which shall not have this part of our 
ecclesiasticid polity prracipally in view. It is the parochial Clergy who 
constitute what is tedinically called the Established Church. They are 
the sinews upon which the whole strength of religion depends. I think 
we may even go farther, and add, that without them, the permanence 
even of civilization itself would almost become a probkm*" — pp. 13, 14« 

Nor can we refrain from quoting Mr. Lyall's spirited and noble 
reply to the charge which may be made, that " however invaluable 
and important the duties of the clergy may be in theory, and sup- 
posing them actually to be performed, yet that in fact the clergy 
neglect their duty." 

" No doubt, iny reverend Brethren, the charge is in one sense true — 
we do not do our duty; — and let him, who is a minister of any other 
denomination, and who does his duty, throw the first stone at the Clergy 
of the Establishment. Weighed in God's righteous balance, each and 
all of us must be found wanting j and except that we serve a Master 
who will not be extreme to mark what is done amiss, and are the minis- 
ters of one who was himself touched with the feeling of our infirmities^ 
and was tempted in all points like as we are, and who has promised that 
no sin, except wilful and unrepented sin, shall be imputed to such as 
rest their faith in Him : — except, I say, this were so, awful, indeed, 
would be the charge which we have taken upon us, of feeding the fiock 
of Christ. It would be a burthen such as no man, who had a proper 
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sense of his own weakness and imperfections^ would voluntarily under- 
take to support. 

'* Bat while we bow down and humble ourselves in the dust, in the 
presence of our heavenly Lord and Master, yet this is no reason why, 
with false humility, we should plead guilty, as a body, to the charge of 
not fulfilling our duties to the state. Such a charge would be utterly 
unjust. Suppose, however, it were otherwise, suppose that the Clergy 
did neglect their duty, not in that sense in which all men will be found 
wanting, but according to the meaning of those who put forward the 
charge : — yet what would that prove, except that means ought to be 
adopted for obtaining a clergy more highly qualified than at present 3 for 
devising new motives to animate their zeal, and for contriving a system 
of more strict and efficient discipline?" — p. 17. 

It would be scarcely fair to make further extracts from a pub- 
lication of twenty-four pages; and therefore we would simply 
reiterate our conviction , that the Charge of Archdeacon Lyall is 
framed upon juster and sounder views of religious policy than the 
Sermon of Mr. Girdlestone : and we shall now offer a few closing 
observations of our own upon the main points which the two 
publications have embraced. 

We may be asked whether^ by our observations on Mr. Girdle- 
stone's discourse, we intend to go the length of affirming that 
there are no abuses in the Church which require correction ; and 
no points, connected with the Establishment, that are capable of 
reformation and improvement i Now we mean nothing of the 
kind : but neither shall we be tempted to make any abstract and 
general assertions either one way or the other: partly because 
we are at a loss to discern their utility, and partly because we 
wish not to see the Church in such a position, that defects in it 
are vaguely admitted, without the discovery of remedies, or even 
of the precise place where remedies are to be applied. Wherever 
tangible abuses shall be pointed out, which impair the value and 
efficiency of the Establishment, or practicable measures shall be 
proposed, by which its value and efficiency can be increased, no 
reformers in the country will be found more anxious or more 
strenuous than ourselves. But we do deny that there are any 
grievous or prominent evils, as far as the question rests between 
the Church and the Dissenters. A man might even take what is 
called the popular side in many matters of ecclesiastical discus- 
sion : he might say, for instance, that such parts of the system 
pught to be commuted as tend to create unpleasant collisions 
between the payers and the receivers of tithes : that new laws 
are still required to prevent the enormous accumulation of emolu-^ 
nients in particular hands, and reduce the prodigious inequalities 
now existing in the incomes of the clergy : that the translation of 
bisliops is a prolific source* of secular ambition: or that in some 
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parishes a stricter and closer attention to their spiritual duties is 
demanded of the resident ministers : and yet maintain the entire 
spotlessness and excellence of the Church, as far as any differ- 
ences with Separatists are concerned. Even the sore subjects of 
Church rates is rather between the Dissenters and the Legisla- 
ture than between the Dissenters and the Church : or, at all events. 
It is not one of those matters to which Mr. Girdlestonc in his 
sermon refers. 

Upon the same principles then we would argue that the re- 
forms, if for the sake of argument we suppose that any reform is 
needed, must relate to the collection of Church revenues, and 
the distribution of Church property, much more than to altera- 
tions in the articles or ritual of our Establishment. In conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Lyall, we would exhort the clergy to look/orward 
rather than backward, and accommodate themselves as well as 
they can to the changes which are actually made, or actually in- 
evitable, instead of merely casting their retrospective glances 
upon the past with a fond and unavailing regret. And if we pro- 
test against the diversion of ecclesiastical property to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes, it is far more for the sake of the nation 
than for the sake of those persons who may receive the immediate 
benefit. The Church has not more property than can be em- 
ployed with infinite advantage within itself: and sure we are that 
no ultimate good will arise from having ministers of religion, who 
are too dependent upon their congregations, or too poor to main- 
tain that station in society which they have hitherto occupied. 
If there be any point, upon which we are inclined to disagree with 
Mr. Lyall, we should say that he hardly appreciates the temporal 
value of religion to the rich. Its value to the poor, indeed, he 
cannot estimate too highly : but when he draws a contrast, and 
says, " the rich and affluent, those who live at ease, and often with 
no business except what the pursuit of pleasure affords, may, so 
far as this world is concerned, do well enough without religion ;'■ 
we would refer him to a splendid passage of Burke, which we 
cannot refrain from quoting; and to the inference, which that 
great and good man derives, as to the necessity, that the ministers 
of the Gospel, some of them at least, should be so far on a par 
with the wealthy and exalted in points of worldly consideration, 
as to be removed from strong temptations to meanness and ser* 
vility. 

*' The Christian statesmen of this land would indeed first provide for 
the multitude, because it is the multitvde; and is therefore, as such, the 
first object in the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They 
have been taught that the circumstance of the Gospel's being preached 
to the poor, was one of the great tests of its true mission. They think, 
therefore, that those do not believe it, who do not take care it should be 
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preached to the poor. But as (hey know that charity is not con6ned to 
any one description, but ought to apply itself to all men who have wants, 
they are not deprived of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. Tbey are not repelled through a fastidious; 
delicacy, at the stench of their arrogance and presumption, from a 
medicinal attention to their mental blotches and running sores. Tbey 
are sensible, that religious instruction is of more consequence to them than 
to any others ; from the greatness of the temptation to which tbey are 
exposed 3 from the important consequences that attend their faults 3 from 
the contagion of their ill example; from the necessity of bowing down 
the stubborn neck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of moderation 
and virtue ; from a consideration of the fat stupidity and gross ignorance 
concerning what imports men most to know, which prevails at courts, 
and at the head of armies, and in senates, as much as at the loom and 
in the field. 

" The £nglisb people are satisfied, that to the great the consolations 
of religion are as necessary as its instructions. They too are among the 
unhappy. They feel pei*sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these tbey 
have no privilege, but are subject to pay their full contingent to the 
contributions levied on mortality. They want this sovereign balm under 
their gnawing cares and anxities, which, being less conversant about the 
limited wants of animal life, range without limit, and are diversified by 
infinite combinations in the wild and unbounded regions of imagination. 
Some charitable dole is wanting to these, our often very unhappy brethren, 
to fill the gloomy void which reigns in minds which have nothing on 
earth to hope or fear ; something to relieve in the killing languor and 
over-laboured lassitude of those who have nothing to do ; something to 
excite an appetite to existence in the palled satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought, where nature is not left to her own 
process, where even desire is anticipated, and therefore fruition defeated 
by meditated schemes and contrivances of delight -, and no interval^ no 
obstacle, is interposed between the wish and the accomplishment. 

** The people of England know how little influence the teachers of 
religion are likely to have with the wealthy and powerful of long stand- 
ing, and how much less with the newly fortunate, if they i4>pear in a 
manner no way assorted to those with whom tbey must associate, and 
over whom they must even exercise, in some cases, something like an 
authority. What must they think of that body of teachers, if they see 
it in no part above the establishment of their domestic servants ? If 
the poverty were voluntary, there might be some difference. Strong in- 
stances of self-denial operate powerfully on our minds ; and a man who 
has no wants has obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity. 
But as the mass of any description of men are but men, and their 
poverty cannot be voluntary, that disrespect which attends upon all lay 
poverty, will not depart from the ecclesiastical. Our provident consti- 
tution has therefore taken care that those who are to instruct presump- 
tuous ignorance, those who are to be censors over insolent vice, should 
neither incur their contempt, nor live upon their alms 3 nor will it tempt 
the rich to a neglect of the ti*ue medicine of their minds. For these 
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reasonB) wbikt we provide fit%t for the poor, and with a parental edlici'* 
ttiriC} we baTe not relegated religion (like sometbitig we were ashamed to 
show) to obscure manicipaUties or rustic villages. No ! We will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We will have 
her mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and blended with all the 
classes of society. The people of England will show to the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their tali&ing sophisters, that a free, a 
generous, an informed nation, honours the high magistrates of its Church ; 
that it will not sufler the insolence of Wealth knd titties, or any other 
species of proud ptetensioti, to look down with scorn upon what they 
look up to with reverence 5 nor presutne to trample on that acquirtd 
pefsonal nobility, which they intend always to be, and which often is 
the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the reward?) of learnings 
piety, and virtue.*' — Burke'$ Thovgkts vn the French Revolution, ppi 161 
— J54. 

These brilliant paragraphs haVe^ we fear^ led us far aw&y from 
Mr. Girdlestono and Mr. LyalK Let us return to them by say- 
ings that if it be thus shown that little benefit could result from 
cutting uway or paring down the general amount of property now 
in the hands of the ministers of the Churchy still less benefit could 
be expected from making extraviiganty nay, as we think^ unwar- 
rantable sitid unscriptural concessiotis to all or any classed of Dis- 
senters. We are not mad enough to put forward a claim of in- 
ffiilibility in behalf of the Church of England: but we most en-> 
tirely dislike and deprecate the principle, that We are to enter 
into discussion with its enemies^ upon a kind of preliminary ad- 
mission that the Church is in the wrong. In stich a case, it is 
equal folly to predicate absolute exemption from errori and to 
suppose faults before We find themi 

And We day tbis^ not so much in answer to Mr^ Girdlestone^ 
who hardly seems to have ascertained and matured his own 
notions upon the subject, as to men like the Archbishop of Dub« 
lin and Dr. Arnold, who talk and write^ as if they had been visited 
by some phantom in their dreams, recommending that we should 
conciliate the Dissenters by widening the Articles, or tampering 
with the Liturgy of the Establii^hment ; and establish Ciuistian 
union, by having a Church utterly loose and latitudinarian in its 
doctrines and discipline. 

Let it be understood^ that is^ understood by the parliament^ not 
less than by the Dissenters, and by the infidels of the country, 
that the Church of England, (and might we not add^ the people 
of England?) will not consent to an attempt at Church reform 
apon either of these processes* Dr, Whately way stand up in 
his place in the House of Peers, and propose that a commission 
should be issued, which Would have the effect of inviting objec- 
tions \o the Lffnrgy and Fornildaries of our Church, instead of 
calmly considering them^ when pressed upon the attention of the 
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legislature: and Dr. Arnold (or some one else, M^ith the crotchets 
of Dr, Arnold in his head without his talents and his virtues,) may 
wish to open the doors of the Establishment to men of every 
strange and heretical opinion; but it is not thus that the real in- 
terests of Christianity will be promoted, or that the structure of 
our religious polity can be placed upon a solid and permanent 
foundation. The time will perhaps come, when some very few 
erasures may be made from the Book of Common Prayer, and 
some very few substitutions: but at least let an earnest and con- 
scientious and general desire be expressed by the religious com- 
munity, before we incur the positive evil, which must be a neces- 
sary concomitant of any shape of change. The Book of Common 
Prayer is now invested in the eyes of the people with a sanctity 
and reverence, second only to the glory of holiness which sur- 
rounds the Scriptures themselves. It has been consecrated by 
time, and long, if not immemorial, usage: it has become an in- 
tegral part of our history and our religion. Most unwise, there- 
fore, would it be to make any alteration without some very 
powerful and urgent inducement. For if this prevailing notion — 
this prejudice, if you will, but still a salutary and hallowed pre- 
judice — be once shaken and unsettled, who can say what mis* 
chiefs, what dangers, what perpetual and wanton unhingements 
will arise. I'hat the Book of Common Prayer is ^' alterable," as 
being a compilation merely human, is in itself an obvious truth: 
but let not the point of alteration be mooted as lightly and heed- 
lessly, as if the Liturgy of the Church of England were but an 
ill-worded preamble to a common act of parliament. 

Still less let the rash and hasty hand of innovation meddle with 
the Prayer-book, upon the fancy that any thing will be gained by 
making concessions to the Dissenters. We must choose one al- 
ternative and abide by it: but it is idle to think of having both. 
We cannot propitiate the Dissenters and uphold the Establish- 
ment. Christian union is so lovely and excellent a thing, that we 
do not wonder, when sacrifices are recommended in order to ob- 
tain it. But we unequivocally reject and denounce the fallacy, 
that we can advance one step nearer to the goal of union by 
sweeping changes and omissions in our Liturgy, or by a latitudi- 
narian extension of our Articles. Christian union can only be 
attained by the establishment of Christian truth. Nothing else 
deserves the name. But will Christian truth be elicited and as- 
certained by a compromise or suppression of honest opinion f 
When men consent to swamp their own sentiments, instead of en« 
deavouring to produce conviction in the minds of each other by 
dispassionate argument and research, the fires of controversy are 
not extinguished, but merely smothered for the moment with fresh 
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fuel. The attempt to combine jarring principles in harmony is 
only to give tenfold force to the elements of discord* A hollow 
truce has never yet been the forerunner of eventual tranquillity. If 
therefore Dr. Arnold's plan should be a{|lopted, or any plan simi- 
lar to Dr» Amold*Sy and the articles and ceremonies of our Church 
should be remodelled for the sake of affording admission to the 
widest range of belief; not a single spark of disagreement will 
be quenched; but the effect will be to introduce the flames within 
the pale of the Establishment, instead of leaving them outside. 
In former periods many proposals and some actual endeavours 
have been made to reunite Protestants and Roman Catholics into 
the same community: but they have always signally failed. And 
the failure will be still more sigual> if we attempt, by any other 
means than sound and searching discussion of the points of dif- 
ference, to reunite Churchmen and Dissenters. And why? For 
the simple reason, that the very principle of a dominant and Es* 
tablished Church, in connection with the state, is wormwood and 
abomination to the large body of seceders* No concessions, 
however vast in matters of detail, can remove, by a hair's breadth, 
this stumbling block of everlasting offence. In a word, unless 
we are prepared to give up the principle of the Establishment, 
we can never conciliate the majority of separatists from the. 
Church. 

And even suppose that by the substitution of fewer and looser 
and more pliant articles for the Thirty-nine, to which we sub- 
scribe at present, some portion of the Dissenters should be re« 
claimed and brought back into the fold, at what expense would 
this apparent benefit be secured? How many parties, how many 
disputes, would be engendered within the bosom of the Church! 
How many men would be shocked, and estranged, and outraged, 
who are now the firmest supporters of the Church; and on whom 
her only reliance can be placed, when the hour of trial and diffi- 
culty shall arrive! How entirely would that great use of a Church 
Establishment be destroyed, by which it now in some measure 
sets up the landmarks of failh, and restrains the wild extrava- 
gances of doctrine and modes of worship 1 They who are well 
acquainted with the internal state of the Church of England, and 
the hundred shapes and shades of feeling and sentiment already 
contained within her precincts, will hardly perha|)s think that her 
Articles do not at present allow a sufficient variety of opinions 
among her ministers : or at least will hardly be desirous to take 
down the existing bulwarks of our orthodoxy, for the purpose of 
erecting some new edifice in their stead of so loose and flimsy 
and uncemented a fabric, as to admit every body, and give shelter 
to nobody* And yet haw could all be admitted i Or if they 
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should be^ what kind of religion would be left us? For at what 
point would we stop i If the door is to be wide enough for 
Methodists and Anabaptists, ought it not also to be wide enough 
for Quakers and Unitarians? For ourselves we hesitate not to 
say, that it would be better entirely to do awfty with a Church 
established by law, and connected with the state, than to have 
an Established Church, with articles embracing only the lax 
generalities of religion. In the one case, that religious com- 
munity which now constitutes the Church of England, would 
still maintain an imposing and venerable aspect, would still be 
the most Scriptural, the most popular, the most influential of 
sects ; in the other case, we should have an Established Church, 
which would soon become the very laughing stock of the unbe*' 
liever : the some doctrines would not be preached for ten years 
in succession from the same pulpit: but the widest extremes 
would be comprehended under a nominal unity, as if we could 
thus approximate the frozen pole of Rationalism and Deism to 
the torrid zone of Fanaticism and Superstition. 

It is in vain to ask, '* Is not religious schism a nuisance and a 
scandal ?*' We agree that it is. ** Are there not thousands among 
the Dissenters whose characters and abilities we must revet^nce 
and admire; and whom we could most cordially wish to see en- 
rolled in the same Christian communion with ourselves ?** Un^ 
questionably there are. " Are not charity and brotherly love to 
be inculcated and exhibited by all members of the Church of 
England ?" God forbid that they should not. But what then ? 
There is no wisdom in flying from one evil to a greater: nor can 
charity and brotherly love hnd any stable and enduring resting- 
place, unless they are based upon mutual respect. But what re* 
spect could we entertain for a man, who wore his religious sen« 
timents so loosely about him, that he could drop them or throw 
them off, from considerations of tempm-al expediency? Th^ ar- 
gument is of universal applicability, which we might use m an 
argnmentum ad hominem, to Dr. Arnold or Mr. Girdlcstone. 
We may admire, for instance, the kind and Christian spirit in 
which either of them writes ; we may esteem either of them for 
sterling qualities of head and heart: but are we therefore to waive 
our conscientious opposition upon points, where we believe them 
to be in error, and where we believe their «rror to be of a per- 
nicious tendency: or is our admiration or our esteem one jot the 
less, because with calmness and candour we express and act upon 
our difference of opinion i Let but this reasoning be enlat^ed to 
the case of Dissenters in general, and the conclusion is inevi- 
table. 
. For the sake then of truth^or the sake of chtmty*^f<n the 
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sake of common honesty-^v9e would repudiate ihe idea of Chris- 
tiiaQ union without Christian conviction. And we have written 
at some length, because we know that in many and in influential 
quarters^ the idea has been^ and even is, entertained. The thing 
cannot prosper^ and cannot last. And if we think the end im- 
practicable, we may well repudiate the means proposed for its 
attainment : especially where those means must carry with them 
much of immediate and attendant mischief* Let us pause then 
before we immolate any portion of our Articles and our Liturgy on 
the altar of dissent: not refusing indeed to co-operate with Dis* 
senters^ where the objects are fairly common, and where co-ope- 
ration is necessary for the efficient management of the work ; but 
otherwise proceeding upon our own path, with an honest spirit of 
open and ^^enerous competition. I'he best of Church reforms 
will be attamed by persevering individual efforts to inspire the 
people with a stronger reverence and affection for the doctrines 
and formularies of our Establishment as they are: by active and 
unremitting exertions, on the part of ministers, in their respective 
parishes: by having good schools, and by taking good care of 
them : by building churches, wherever they are wanted, and by 
labouring, in humble anxiety, to have them well filled. All that 
the legislature can do is nothing, absolutely nothing, in compari- 
son with M'hat may be effected by personal zeal and private phi- 
lanthropy. 

Upon the whole, this cry of Christian union is one of the wild- 
est delusions of the day* Either it has no meaning at all, or it 
means a contradiction. Does it mean thinking alike? But we 
cannot think alike by merely wisffing to think alike, or saying^ 
that we think alike. Is it pretending to think alike, when we 
think differently ? This is sheer folly, or sheer hypocrisy. To 
suppose that men can unite to any beneficial purpose, while their 
sentiments are opposed, or that they can cling together, while 
they have no possible bond of cohesion or affinity, is just as pre- 
posterous, as to imagine that they can bury their differences of 
opinion without burying and merging in some disgraceful com- 
promise their opinions themselves. The entire system is bom of 
a false liberality, and a spurious conciliation, and a bastard pru- 
dence. Too often its source is not kindness, but indifference; is 
not charity, but cowardice. Frankness, however, and boldness, 
are what the times require. They require decision, but not intem- 
perance: they require moderation, but not pusillanimous luke* 
warmness. They require that every man should determine and 
avow his own principles. A man may be mistaken: but an 
honest man, in any crisis of importance to his country or his re- 
ligion, can hardly be neutral. We have no words to express our 
contempt for those waiters upon Providence, who can stand aloof, 
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until tbej shall see which side it may be safest to take. But, 
alas^ how frequently does it happen in periods of emergency that 
men of the coolest temperament and clearest judgment leave the 
whole game to be played, to the destruction of a state, by the 
fiery enthusiasts on the one side, and, on the other, the timid 
alarmists, whose violence is directly in proportion to their con- 
sternation. 

It is our confirmed opinion, that at no distant period the battle 
between the Church and her antagonists must be seriously fought. 
We have therefore thrown out these suggestions, that the clergy 
may consider well on what points their stand is to be made ; and 
in what manner the contest, on their part purely and altogether 
defensive, is to be carried on. Our limits will not now permit us 
to inquire, what the pious and well-affected among the laity owe 
at such a moment to the Church of which they are members. As* 
suredly they owe much; and unless their duty is adequately per- 
formed, the stability of our ecclesiastical institutions becomes 
precarious in the extreme. One obligation, we think, which they 
mcur, is to take off the hands of the clergy much of that warfare 
which concerns the temporal interests of the Church. It is a 
graceful and honourable task for the laity to defend the Church 
and its ministers from spoliation : but the office of the clergy is 
somewhat interrupted, and their tone of character is somewhat 
impaired, if thei/ are compelled, in matters of a pecuniary 
nature, to make the press — or still more, the pulpit — resouud 
with their own remonstrances or complaints. How many things 
are there, which men can do more naturally and more becomingly 
for others than for themselves : and with what peculiar force will 
this observation apply in the case of the emoluments or worldly 
fortunes of the ministers of religion ! 

For the rest, it is because we believe that the great battle must* 
soon be fought, and be fought out, and because we would have 
the clergy equal to the struggle when it comes, that we would 
advise them not to waste their energies upon petty squabbles of 
perpetual recurrence : but pursue the even tenor of their way, 
and sedulously discharge their unobtrusive functions in the spirit 
of peace and charity, until some urgent occasion commands them 
to step forward, and expose themselves to any and evej:y obloquy, 
to any and every hazard, for the honour of God, and the true wei* 
fare, temporal and eternal, of mankind. There is no contradict* 
tion between this and our previous remarks. Let them not be 
wanting to themselves : but neither let them plunge and flounder 
about in the precipitation of alarm. Be it their first care to bear 
in mind, that the most important of all imaginable interests are at 
stake — interests far too mighty and too sacred for the interference 
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of any sore ^nd Jldgelty irritation — the exhibition of any querulous 
and fretful impatience. So will the Church maintain an attitude 
of majesty and sanctity, which will compel the respect even of 
her adversaries : and either, by the blessing of Providence, pre- 
serve her rights and authority amidst the political tempests already 
engendered in the atmosphere; or, if fall she must, preserve her 
dignity even in the moment of her ruin. 

But we stop : for we find ourselves unable to exhaust or do 
justice to that small part of a most extensive subject, which we 
had selected for immediate discussion. Perhaps some early op- 
portunity may occur, at which we can resume it. 



Art. III. — History of France during the French Revolution: 
embracing the Feriod froni tlie Assembly of the Notables in 
1739^ to the Establishment of the Directory in 1795. By 
Archibald Alison, F.U.S.E. Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. £din« 
burgh: Blackwood. London: Cadell. 1833a 

It was a saying of Napoleon, that a " revolution in France is 
sooner or later followed by a revolution in the rest of Europe." 
Constituting, as it were, the heart of a great political body, its 
pulsations are felt in the remotest extremities; and its motions, 
whether they be regular or disordered, never fail to be communis 
cated throughout the system for good or for bad, either directly 
or by means of a secret but very powerful sympathy. This fact, 
recorded by one so well qualified to form a correct judgment, 
bestows an immense interest on every work which undertakes to 
trace the history of that memorable shaking of the nations which, 
beginning in 1789, has perpetuated its effects down to the present 
day. The experience of nearly half a century has confirmed the 
soundness of the remark just quoted; for, during that period, 
there has been manifested by the other European states, an eager 
desire to imitate the French in all their innovations, notwith9tand- 
ing the proof, everywhere presented, that the happiness of the 
people has been usually sacrificed to the intrigues of faction or 
to the love of power. Even among the better informed there is 
much willingness displayed to forget the evil and remember only 
the good which resulted from the terrific commotions consequent 
on the execution of Louis the Sixteenth ; to draw a veil over the 
horrors which disgraced the rule of the republicans ; and to place 
in a vivid light those political improvements which the tyranny of 
the Convention did not altogether prevent. It is therefore expe- 
dient that from time to time there should be laid before the British 
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publici a picture of the frightful scene which occupied the interval 
from 1792 to 179^, accompanied with a description of its unpa-r 
rallelcd sufferings and losses; of the murders and confiscations; 
the desolatioTi of whole towns and provinces put under the ban 
of Jacobinical fury; of the thousands who perished by famine; 
and of the tens of thousands who were massacred in prison, 
dragged forth to the guillotine, or drowned in rivers. Could the 
misery have been anticipated which attended the footsteps of the 
great political change m France, the stoutest heart would have 
recoiled from the undertaking, and the most ardent patriot would 
have readily consented to the continuance^ for another age, of the 
disabilities under which the mass of his countrymen laboured. 

In an able introduction, the author traces the causes which 
ultimately led to that particular condition of things whence the 
French revolution drew its origin. Delineating the progress of 
liberty from its cradle^ in the independence of the desert, till it 
acquires confirmed strength in the industry of manufacturing and 
mercantile life, he follows it to its decline in the domination of 
feudal institutions on the one hand, or on the other, in the selfish- 
ness and jealousy of republican ambition. The history of Europe, 
during the middle ages, supplies ample materials for illusiraiing 
the principles on which this survey is conducted. The great 
monarchies which arose on the Rhine and tlie Danube, and the 
small commonwealths that erected their cities a^id fortified their 
harbours along the shores of Italy, afford very instructive in- 
stances of the expansion of political power in a certain class, 
without the accompaniment of corresponding privileges to the 
lower orders* Eveu the barons themselves gradually yielded to 
the solicitations of ease and luxury the hold which they had long 
possessed on the administration of affairs. It is accordingly 
observed, that notwithstanding the long and hereditary attachment 
even of the English people to free institutions, the usual causes 
of decline had begun to operate, and the feudal independence of 
the great lords was gradually giving way to the corrupt subser- 
vience of more opulent times. The desolating wars of York and 
Lancaster thinned the ranks of the nobles, while the increased 
expense of living, by changing the current of their ambition, 
undermined the foundations of their power. Under the Tudor 
princes, the indifference of parliament to the liberties of the people 
had already commenced. Europe could not exhibit a monarch 
who governed his people with more absolute sway than Henry 
the Eighth, nor is any thing in modern times more remarkable 
tlian the pliant servility with which both the legislature and the 
people obeyed his despotic commands. History can hardly ex* 
bibit an example of a reign in which a greater number of violent 
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iovasioDs were made not odIj on public rights but private pro- 
perty, in which justice was more disgracefully prostituted iu 
courts of law, liberty more completely abandoned in the measures 
of parliament* or caprice more tyrannically exerted on the throne. 

Influenced by the painful impression that nations* like indivi- 
duals, were doomed to run a 6xed and limited course, from youth 
to age, from vigour to decay, historians were wont to compare 
the destiny of the former to that of the latter ; figuring to them« 
selves that even th^ most glorious empires had a determined 
length of vital thread spun out to them by tlie fateSj in one part 
uniform and strong, in another weakened and shattered by use« 
to be cut when the appointed era is come, and to make way for 
a renewal of the emblem in the case of those which were to suc- 
ceed. 

But it appears to Mr. Alison, that in modern times there have 
been introduced into operation certain causes which tend to coun- 
teract the decline incident to all human institutions, and which 
infuse into the political systems of the present day some portion 
of the vigour belonging to the youth of the human race. The first 
of these causes is the Christian religion, which proclaiming the uni* 
veraal equality of mankind in the ^ight of heaven, and addressing 
its revelations in an especial manner to the poor, removes the 
hateful distinction that so long corrupted the higher classes and 
alienated tlie affections of all below them. 

The art of printing, too, by extending the influence of divine 
truth on a field of intellect continually improving, has added a 
powerful buttress to the support of the social fabric, in all coun- 
tries where due attention has been paid to the rights and instruc- 
tion of the people. The discoveries of science, the charms of 
genius, it is observed, *' may attract a few in every age; but it is 
by religious emotion that the great body of mankind are chiefly 
to be moved; and it was by the diffusion of its enthusiasm accord- 
ingly, that the greatest efforts of European liberty were sustained. 
But the diffusion of knowledge by means of the press is not des- 
tined to awaken merely transient bursts of enthusiasm. By 
imbuing the minds of those masterspirits who direct human 
thought, it produces lasting impressions on society, and is perpe- 
tually renewed in the successive generations, who inhale, during 
the ardour of youth, the maxims and the spirit of classical free- 
dom/' The whole face of society has been modified by this mighty 
discovery; the causes of ancient decay seem checked by new 
principles of life, derived from the immense number of individuals 
whose talents are brought to bear on the fortunes of the state ; 
and the influence of despotic power, shaken by the attacks of 
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independent principle, is weakened even in the armies which are 
called to support its authority. 

But the good which has arisen from the diffusion of knowledge 
is not unmixed. On the contrary, it is admitted, that if the prin- 
ciples of improvement have acquired a hardier growth, those of 
evil have been more generally disseminated ; the contests of society 
have grown in magnitude and increased in violence; and the pas- 
sions of nations, mstead of the ambition of individuals, have in 
these latter times been brought into collision. 

*' In the progress of time, however, whatever in injurious in human 
affairs is extinguished, while the causes of improvement are lasting in 
their effects : the contests of the Greek republics, the cnielty of the 
Athenian democracy, have long ceased to trouble the world ; but the 
maxims of Grecian virtue, the works of Grecian genius, will perma- 
nently continue to elevate mankind. The turbulence, the insecurity, 
the convulsions to which the extension of knowledge to the lower orders 
gives rise, will in time be forgotten, but the improved fabric of society 
which it induces, the increased vigour which it communicates, may ulti- 
mately compensate all its evils, and permanently bless and improve the 
species.** 

The invention of gunpowder is regarded as the third security 
for the existence of freedom as the inheritance of the people, 
and consequently for the permanence of the ground on which all 
government must have its foundation. As long as the nobles 
were clad in steel, armed with expensive weapons, and mounted 
on chargers, the peasantry, furnished only with clubs or the imple-^ 
ments of their labours, had no chance in the field of battle. Hence 
the facility with which all insurrections were suppressed in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, where the great tenants of the crown 
and their immediate retainers were the only class regularly trained 
to martial exercises. But fire-arms placed the lord and his mean- 
est serf nearly on a level ; and the inhabitants of towns more par- 
ticularly, whose arts and industry supplied in abundance the 
munitions of war, soon proved extremely formidable to the proud 
barons, who seldom viewed with a favourable eye the increasing 
privileges of the royal boroughs. 

The power of the people, in the fourth place, advanced in pro- 
portion to the increase of their own riches, and the diminished 
resources of the aristocracy. In France especially, the introduc- 
tion of artificial wants completed the ruin of the feudal power. 
When the elegancies of life were comparatively unknown, and 
the barons lived in rude magnificence on their estates, the distri- 
bution of their wealth kept a multitude of dependents round their 
castles^ who were always ready to defend the authority from which 
they derived their subsistence. But by degrees the progress of 
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opulence carried the nobility to the metropolis, the increase of 
luxury augmented their expenses beyond their means^ and from 
that moment their ascendency was brought to a close. The im- 
portance of this change, like that of all others introduced by nature, 
was not perceived till its effects were manifested. The aristocracy 
of France, it is remarked, was still an object of dread, even when 
it stood on the very brink of destruction; and the people were 
doubtful of their ability to resist its power, when it was about to 
sink before them without a struggle. 

It is obvious that the antidote contemplated by Mr, Alison, in 
the remarks which we have abridged, applies only to the abuse 
of power on the part of rulers, and of what are called the privi- 
leged classes of society — the evil which was most to be dreaded 
before the commencement of the eighteenth century. But it 
requires not to be mentioned, that the elements of social order 
may be disturbed or destroyed not less certainly by popular rage 
than by aristocratical ambition. He readily acknowledges this 
solemn truth, and gives expression to the feeling which it excites 
in the following words : 

" The former history of the world is chiefly occupied with the strug* 
gles of freedom against bondage; the efforts of laborious industry to 
emancipate itself from the yoke of aristocratic power. Our sympathies 
are all with the oppressed, our fears are lest the pristine servitude of the 
species should be re-established -, but with the rise of the French revolu- 
tion, a new set of perils have been developed, and the historian finds it 
bis duty to keep chiefly in view the terrible evils of democratic oppres- 
sion. The causes which have been mentioned have at length given such 
an extraordinary and irresistible weight to the popular party, that the 
danger now sets in from another quarter, and the tyranny which is to 
be apprehended is not that of the few over the many, bnt of the many 
over the few. The obvious risk now is, that the influence of knowledge, 
virtue, and worth, will be overwhelmed in the vehemence of popular 
ambition or the turbulence of democratic power. This evil is of a far 
more acute and terrible kind than the severity of regal or the weight of 
aristocratic oppression. In a few years, when fully developed, it destroys 
the whole frame of society and extinguishes the very elements of free- 
dom, by annihilating the classes whose intermixture is essential to its 
existence. It is beneath this fiery torrent that the civilized world is now 
passing, and all the efforts of philosophy are therefore required to observe 
its course and mitigate its devastation. Hai)py if the historian can find, 
in the record of former sufferings ought to justify fnture hope, or in the 
errors of past inexperience the lessons of ultimate wisdom. It is by 
slow degrees and imperceptible additions, that all the great changes of 
nature are accomplished; and it is by similar steps, and as slow a pro-* 
gress, that the great fabric of society is formed. Regulated liherty, the 
chief spring of human improvement, is of the roost tardy development; 
ages elapse before it acquires any firm consistency; nations disappear 
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dnring the contest for its estnblishment. The continUecl obsenrfttioo of 
this important truth is fitted both to inspire hope and encourage mode- 
ration) hope^ by showing how unceasing has been the progress of im- 
provement through all the revolutions of the world; moderation^ by 
demonstrating how vain and dangerous are all attempts to outstrip the 
march of nature, or confer upon one age the institutions or habits of 
another. The annals of the French Revolution^ more than any other 
event in human affairs^ are calculated to demonstrate these important 
truths ; and by evincitig in equally striking colours the irresistible growth^ 
of liberty, and the terrible evils of precipitate innovation, to impress 
moderation upon the rulers and caution upon the agitators of mankkid, 
and thus sever from the future progress of freedom those bloody triumphs 
by which its past history has been stained." 

It has been frequently remarked that there are many points of 
resemblance between the Revolution in France and the Grand 
Rebellion in our own country. Nor •vill it be denied that, in re- 
gard to the main results, the murder of the two kings atid the 
temporary triumph of the popular f&ctiou, the coincidence is suffi-* 
eiently striking; and yet the features in ^hich these historical oc*' 
currences differ are much more numerous and importatit than 
those wherein they agree* In England, the monarchy backed by 
the greater part of the landed proprietors^ carried on a protracted 
contest with the cultivators of the soil and the inhabilauts of tb^ 
towns; whereas in the territories of Louis, the nobility, to the 
amount of seventy thousand, shrunk at once from the conflict, and 
allowed their sovereign to fall into the hands of the peopl^, with- 
out raising their arm in his defence. From the days of Elizabeth 
the influence of religion ranged itself on the side of freedom; and, 
in all the struggles which followed^ the ciyil interests at issue be- 
tween the hostile parties were always considered as subordinate 
to their theological differences* In France^ on the contrary, the 
faith and precepts of the Gospel were held in th« utmost contempt 
by those who opposed the court and levelled their blows at the 
foundation of all monarchical institutions. The Jacobins esttt* 
blished their authority on the ridicule of every species of devotion, 
save that which was directed to the altar bf Reason. Nor was 
this ** irreligious fanaticism/* as the author justly defines it, re- 
stricted to the citizens of the metropolis. It pervaded equally 
every department of the kingdom where the republican principles 
were embraced^ and every class of men who were attached to its 
fortunes. During the Reign of Terror the churches were every- 
where closedi the professors of religion were dispersed, and its 
rites abandoned ; and it was not Until the restoration of a regular 
government, that the places of Christian worship were once more 
opened, and belief in the doctrines of Christ was again acknow^- 
)^edged. 
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But the circumstance which affected most deeply the character 
of the French Revolution was the hostility manifested by the 
lower orders against all who were above them in birth, wealth, or 
talent. It was sufficient to put a man's life in danger, to expose 
his estate to confiscation and his family to banishment, that he 
was froiD ar^ r«tife elevated above the populace. The gifts of 
nature^ destined to pleas« or bless mankiiid« the splendour of 

fenius, the powers of thoughtj the grace of beauty, were^ sayb 
4r. AlisoDi aa) fatal to their possessors as the adventitious advan- 
tages of fortune 6t the invidious distinctions of rank* Liberty 
and E^nalitjf was the universal cry of the Revolutionary party; 
and this liberty consisted ih the aomplete spoliation of the opulent 
classes, while the equality was to be accomplished by the destruc 
tion of all who outshone them in talent or exceeded them in ac- 
quirement. The storming of the Bastile, accordingly, was the 
signal for a general dissolution of all the bands of authority, and 
an universal invasion of private property. The peasantry, on almost 
every estate between the British Channel and the Pyrenees, rose 
against their landlords, burnt their houses, and plundered their 
effects \ and the higher ranks in every part of the country, except- 
ing La Vendee^ Wefe subjected to the most frightful cruelties. 

In England, on the other hand, the Republicans counted in 
their ranks many persons of distinction, and drew their chief 
strength from the respectable class of the yeomanry. As the 
power of each party was more equally balanced, the moderation of 
both was increased ; and hence no massacres or proscriptidns took 
place, no mansion was destroyed^ and no secret murders were per- 
petratedi The war terminated in the establishment of the rights 
for which the popular leaders had contended, but the great fea** 
tures of the constitution remained unchanged ; the law was admi- 
nistered on the old precedents, and the great body of the people 
9cartely felt the important change which had occurred in the exe« 
cutive government of the country. 

*' In f^rance the triumph of the popular party was followed by an 
Immediate (Change of institutions, private rights and laws f the nobility 
in a single night surrendered the whole privileges which they had inhc'^ 
rited from their ancestors ; the descent of property was turned into a 
different channel by the abolition of the rights of primogeniture \ and 
the administration of justice between rnanudd Uian was founded on a neW 
code destined to survive the perishable empire of its author. Every 
thing in England remained the same after the Revolution, with the ex- 
ception of the privileges which were confirmed to the people, and the 
pretensions whicn were abandoned by the crown. livery thing in France 
was changed but the dynasty that ultimately obtained the throne. In 
t'rance the whole landed property of the Church and the greater part of that 
belonging to the nobility, was confiscated during the Revolution -, and 

X 3 
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such was tbe nreigbt of the new proprietors, that the Bourbons were 
compelled, as the fundamental condition of their restoration, to guaran- 
tee the security of tbe revolutionary estates. Tbe effects of this differ- 
ence have been in the highest degree important. The whole proprietors, 
who live on tbe fruits of tbe soil of Great Britain and Ireland, at this 
moment^ notwithstanding tbe prodigious increase of wealth which has 
since taken place, probably do not amount to 300,000 -, whilst above 
3,000,000 heads of families, and 15,000,000 of persons, dependent on 
their labour, subsist on the wages they receive. In France, on the other 
hand, there are near four millions of proprietors, most of them in a state 
of great indigence, and above fourteen millions of souls^ constituting 
their families, independent of the wages of labour; being a greater num- 
ber than tbe whole remainder of the community. In France the pro- 
prietors are as numerous as all the other members of tbe state i in Eng- 
land they hardly amount to a tenth part of their number/* 

The natural inference from the statement now given is, that 
the political influence of England must rest in the great families.. 
In France, on tbe contrary, the Upper House is comparatively 
insignificant^ because a great proportion of its members derive 
their subsistence from the bounty of the crown, while none of 
them directly or indirectly possess any weight in the constitution. 
The struggle in Britain, as in ancient Rome, must henceforth be 
between the patricians and plebeians : in France, as in the monar- 
chies of the East, it will be between the crown and the people.. 
Such, said Mr. Alison, when he composed this part of his work,, 
though circumstances are already changed, is the natural con- 
sequence of the maintenance of the aristocracy in the one country, 
and its destruction in the other; as political weight in the end 
always centers where the greater part of the natural property is tO: 
be found. 

It is a wise observation of the author, that the fury of the civil 
war in England was very much mitigated by the happy circum- 
stance that our countrymen had some definite object in view 
throughout the whole of the struggle — the recovery of privileges,. 
>vhich they were pleased to describe as hereditary, and the resto- 
ration of political power, which they maintained once belonged to 
the nation,. In quest of the object on which they had set their 
hearts^ they did not find themselves wandering in a wide and un- 
known desert, but rather following a path in which their fathers 
had walked, at the end of which they were satisfied they should 
find the treasure they so highly valued. The long-continued 
strife between the Ss^xon inhabitants of this island and the Nor- 
mans, by whom theyS^ere partially vanquished, gave rise to a military 
spirit, which enabled the former to resist the current of oppression 
that threatened to overwhelm them, and to establish in the midst 
pf their conquerors rights approaching very nearly to independ- 
ence. During five centuries tbe fields of England had been in^ 
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cessantly drenched with blood; every county was in its turn the 
scene of mortal conflict; until at length the effeminate character of 
the Britons M'as completely changed, while the invaders were pre- 
vented from sinking into that corruption, which in barbarous times 
is usually found to succeed any marked success. Hence, when 
the disciplined squadrons of William secured a permanent footing 
at the point of the sword, they found a people who would not be 
content to become slaves, but who, retiring as far as possible from 
ihe society of the warlike chiefs who claimed the mastery of the 
Jand, cherished the sentiments of liberty, and gradually laid the 
foundations of that middle class, to which the kingdom has ever 
since owed much of its strength and respectability. It was not 
the native inhabitants, the pusillanimous subjects of the Roman 
empire, who from that period composed the lower orders of the 
state, but the descendants of the free Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
settlers, who had acquired independence by centuries of freedom, 
and courageous feelings from frequent success in arms. Habits, 
the growth of ages, survived the oppression of particular sove- 
reigns. One defeat could not extinguish the recollection of a 
hundred victories. The power of the Normans, indeed, prevented 
them from rising into the higher stations whether of civil or of 
military life, and the slaves already filled the lowest walk in so- 
ciety ; but, between the two, they found a vigorous and deter- 
mined body, who neither sank in the contest with feudal domina^ 
tion, nor perished in the obscurity of ignoble bondage. They 
persevered in their noble efforts to regain the position which for a 
time they had been compelled to relinquish, and finally succeeded 
in preserving their name and language to the country of their 
adoption. 

'^ The effects of this soon appeared in the measures of goveroraent. 
At the accession of each successive monarch, in every crisis of national 
danger, it was deemed indispensable to make some sacrifice to the popu-* 
lar wishes and abate a little of the wonted severity of the Norman rule, 
to secure the fidelity of the English subjects. When Henry I. came to 
the throne bis first step was to grant the famous charter which was long 
referred to as the foundation of English liberties, in order to secure the 
support of his insular subjects against the preferable claims of bis brother 
Robert; and in consequence he was enabled to lead a victorious army 
into Normandy, and revenge on the field of Tenchebray the slaughter 
and calamities of Hastings. When Stephen seized the sceptre, he in- 
stantly passed a charter confirming the grants of Henry, promising to 
remit the Danish tax and restore the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
Henry U. deemed it prudent, in the most solemn manner, to ratify the 
same instrument. The pusillanimity and disasters of John led to the 
extortion of Magna Cbarta, by which the old charter of Flenry 1. was 
again confirmed, and the rights of all classes of freemen enlarged and estar 
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UUbtd. Tbe Gre»t Charier iudf was mtifod no leM (baa two aod 
thirty different timai in the tueceeding reigo3^ on occasion of every ex- 
traordinary grant from the lubjectSi or any unusual weakness of tbe 
crown." 

Tbeae circumstances had a very important effect on the cha* 
racter of tbe struggle for freedom which was maintained in Eng* 
land during the government of the Stuart familyt From perpe- 
tually recurring to the past tbe habit was acquired of regarding 
liberty^ not as a boon to be solicited, but as a right to be claimed { 
not as an invasion of the constitution, but as a restoration of its 
pristine purity. The love of independence camj? in this way to 
be inseparably blended with veneration for antiquity; and the pas- 
sion for freedom was thus divested of its most dangerous impulse 
by being entirely disunited from the desire of innovation, Tbe 
people mingled the recollection of their ancient laws with the 
days of their national greatness, and looked back to the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, as tbe happy era when their political privi^ 
leges were secured, and before they had yet tasted the severity of 
foreign dominion. Hence the exertions of the friends of liberty 
in this kingdom acquired a defitiii^ and pmcUaU of^ect; and in« 
stead of being wasted in aspirations after visionary schemea^ 
settled down, as Mr. Alison remarks, into a strong and inextin- 
guishable desire for the restoration of an order of things o»ee 
actually uiabluhed^ and of which the benefits were still engraven 
on their recollections. For several centuries, accordingly, the 
continued effort of the English people was to obtain the restitu- 
tion of their Saxon privileges ; which, after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years, are still regarded by the best of our historians as the 
true foundation of that regulated liberty whereby our country con- 
tinues to be distinguished* 

It is mentioned by the author as a fortunate circumstanp^ in our 
early constitutioUt that the power and immunitiei of the nobility 
were confined to the eldest son of every family ; and he has no 
doubt that this arrangement was owing to the influence of tlie 
commons, which prevented the formation of a privileged class, 
by confining its prerogatives to the individual who inherited thef 
paternal estate. In this wa^ were taken from the descendants of 
the great barons all temptation and opportunity to establish a 
caste, to whom, a^ in the continental monarchies, the exclusive 
right of filling certain situations was limited. The younger 
branches of the aristocracy, after a few generations, relapsed inta 
the rank and became identified with the interests of the com- 
mons; and that fatal separation of noble and plebeian, which 
has been the principal cause of the destruction of fVeedom in 
all the European states, was from the earliest times softened in 
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this country. The nobility in the actual possession of estates 
were too few in number to excite either suspicion or fear; while 
their relations^ possessing no power above the commoners, ceased 
either to be an object of envy to their inferiors or to be identified 
in interest with the class from which they sprang ; and thus, it is 
observed^ the different ranks of society were blended togetheri by a 
link descending from the higher and ultimately restmg on the 
lower orders. 

No reader of history can be ignorant that the interests of liberty 
in England decayed with the declining power of the nobles^ after 
the war of the Roses, and the alienation of estates encouraged by 
Henry the Seventh. The barrier, which had so long intervened 
between the people and the throne, restraining the power of both, 
being then broken down, there was admitted into the constitution 
a rush of despotic authority, which finally led to the Grand Rebellion. 
In the subsequent reign, even the commons appear to have lost 
their former spirit; the most arbitrary taxation, the most repeated 
violations of their liberties, produced no popular convulsion ; man* 
dates issued from court were universally obeyed in the election 
of members of parliament; and though they saw the national re- 
ligion destroyed, one-third of the national property seized, and 
seventy-two thousand persons executed, their feelings sought no 
vent in any enterprise against the government. This, it is truly 
observed, was the critical period of English liberty. The country 
had reached that crisis which in all the great continental monar* 
cbies has proved fatal to public freedom. Notwithstanding her 
insular situation ; notwithstanding the independent spirit of her 
Saxon ancestry; notwithstanding the efforts of her feudal no- 
bility, the liberty of England was all but extinct when the enthu- 
siasm of the Reformation fanned the dying spark, and kept alive 
in a sect which soon became predominant the last glow of inde- 
pendence. 

Every lover of his country will endeavour to niaintain that ba'* 
lance in the constitution which has been found 90 effectual iq pro- 
tecting the freedom of the people as well from the tyranny of the 
crown as from the oppression of the aristocracy, while it confers 
upon the sovereign authority such a degree of unrestrained and 
even discretionary power as appears best suited to the successful 
administration of affairs. The experience of many centuries sup- 
plies satisfactory proof that the rights of the commons are most 
securely sustained by the influence of the great landholders, whose 
weight in the legislature can alone check the undue exercise of 
the royal prerogative. In countries where there is neither an he-^ 
reditary nobility nor a wealthy class of rural proprietors, the peo« 
pie must either be rulers or slaves. There will soon appear the 
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despotism of oriental states, or the ill-regulated freedom of repub- 
lican institutions. The happy distribution of power and pro- 
perty in England saved her in the day of her revolution. While 
the current of popular feeling ran strong in favour of a common- 
wealth, the effect of ancient and fondly-cherished establishments 
soon developed itself among the more reflecting, and the nation 
reaped the benefit of the long struggle maintained by their pro- 
genitors in the cause of constitutional freedom. But for this 
happy circumstance, the ardent spirit awakened by the Reforma- 
tion might have wasted itself, as in Scotland, in visionary and im- 
practicable schemes, until the public, tired of speculations from 
which no real advantage could accrue, would have willingly 
returned to their M'onted servitude. 

It is a remark of Turgot, that while England is the country in 
the world where public freedom has longest subsisted, and politi- 
cal institutions are most the subject of discussion, it is at the same 
time the one into which innovations are with the most difficulty 
introduced, and where the most obstinate resistance is made to the 
most obvious improvements. You might, says he, alter the whole 
political frame of government in France with more facility than 
you could introduce the most insignificant change into the customs 
or fashions of England. The principle here alluded to is regarded 
by our author as at once the consequence and the reward of free 
institutions. Universally it will be found that the attachment of men 
to the customs and usages of their forefathers is greatest where 
they have the largest share in the establishment or enjoyment of 
them, and that the danger of innovation is most to be feared when 
the exercise of rights has been imknown to the people. For ex- 
ample^ in the Petition of Right, composed by Selden and Mher 
great lawyers, the parliament said to the king, ** your subjects 
have inherited this freedom :" and in the preamble of the Decla- 
ration of Rights, the States do not pretend to frame a government 
for themselves^ but strive only to secure the religion, laws, and 
liberties long possessed and lately endangered: and their prayer 
IS only, " that it may be declared and enacted that all and singular 
the rights and liberties asserted and declared, are the true, ancient 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this king- 
dom." ** By adhering in this manner to our forefathers," says 
Burke, " we are guided not by the superstition of antiquarians 
but the spirit of philosophical analogy. In this choice of inheri- 
tance we have given to our frame of policy the image of a relation 
in blood, binding up the constitution of our country with the 
dearest domestic ties, adopting our fundamental laws into the 
bosom of our family affections: keeping inseparable, and cherish^ 
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ing wkh the warmlh of all their combined and mutually reflected 
charities, our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars.*' 

We conclude this portion of our article by quoting the folio w* 
ing remarks, which while they breathe an air of great political wis- 
dom, mark, in very distinct terms, the real ground of difierence 
between the civil war in England, and the revolting horrors of the 
French Revolution. 

'' The humane and temperate spirit of the English Rebellion must 
be ascribed to the circumstances in which the contest there began — the 
rights previously acquired, the privileges long exercised, the attachments 
descending from a remote age, the moderation flowing from the posses- 
sion of freedom. It was disgraced by no violent innovations, because it 
arose among a people attached by long habit to old institutions. It was 
followed by no proscriptions^ because it was headed by the greater part 
of the intelligence of the state, and not abandoned to the passions of the 
populace. It was distinguished by singular moderation in the use of 
power, because it was conducted by men to whom its exercise bad long 
been habitual 3 it was attended by little confiscation of property, because 
among its ranks was to be found a large portion of the wealth of the 
kingdom. The remarkable moderation of public opinion which has ever 
since distinguished this country from the neighbouring states, and at- 
tracted equal attention among foreigners as ourselves, has arisen from 
the continued operation of the same circumstances.*' 

'' The extraordinary character of the French Revolution,*' it is added^ 
'* arose not from any peculiarities in the people, nor from any faults ex- 
clusively belonging to the government, but from the weight of the des- 
potism which had preceded, and the magnitude of the changes it in- 
volved. It was distinguished by violence and stained with blood, 
because it originated solely with the labouring classes, and partook of 
the savage character of a servile revolt. It totally subverted the insti- 
tutions of the country, because it condensed within a few years the 
changes which ought to have taken place in as many centuries. It 
speedily fell under the direction of the most depraved of the people, be- 
cause its guidance was abandoned by the highest to the lowest orders ; 
and it led to a general spoliation of property, because it was founded on 
an universal insurrection of the poor, against the rich. France would 
have done less at the Revolution, if she had done more before it 5 she 
would not have unsheathed the sword to govern, if she had not long 
been governed by the sword ; she would not have fallen for years under 
the guillotine of the populace, if she had not groaned for centuries under 
the fetters of the nobility.*' 

These remarks, it is obvious, require some modification, for it 
is acknowledged that, notwithstanding the many evils attached to 
the feudal system in France, the people were gradually advancing 
in wealth and influence. The privileges of the noblesse were in** 
deed numerous and extremely mortifying to the more ambitious 
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9aiong the lower orders; but the members of tb»t favoured body 
admitted that the system was theoretically wrong, approved all 
such speculations on the Rights of man as aimed at an equality of 
condition, and even lent their assistance to those popular writers 
whose works avowed an object quite incompatible with the ex* 
istence of hereditary distinctions. In truth, it is observed by 
Madame de Stael that during the latter part of the eighteenth cen« 
tury, and particularly after the peace of 1763. a growing discon- 
tent constantly prevailed in the nation* headed in the first in- 
stance by a portion of the noblesse, wlio were impelled by the 
force of public opinion or da«9;led by the desire of popular ap- 
plause. No doubtf the faults of the government and the corrupt 
effeminacy of the court under Louis XV, increased the dissatis- 
faction of all ranks, and paved the way for that miserable catas- 
trophe which darkened the reign of his successor. ** I have had 
great difficulty," said the former monarch, *' in extricating myself 
from quarrels with the parliaments all the time I have been on 
the throne; but let my grandson take care of them, for it is more 
than probable that they will endanger his crown." 

Louis the Sixteenth was little quali6ed to guide the helm of 
affairs at a period when the opinions of men were thrown loose, 
and their interests, real or imaginary, were brought into collision. 
By those who were most familar with his character, he has been 
described as steady in principle, pure in morals, humane in feeling, 
beneficent in intention, possessing all the qualities fitted to adorn 
a paeiflc throne, or which are estimable in private life ; but as 
having neither the genius to prevent, nor the firmness to resist, a 
revolution. Many of hU virtues were calculated to allay the 
public discontents, but not to repress themt The people were 
tired of the arbitrary powers of their monarchy and he was dis- 
posed to relinquisih them ; they were provoked at the expensive 
corruptions of the court, and he was both innocent in his man- 
ners, and frugal in his habits } they demanded a reformation in 
the conduct of public affairs, and he placed his chief glory in 
yielding to their voice. But while he made haste to concede to 
one party, he failed to exercise proper direction and control in 
regard to the others. Irresolution was the main defect in the 
structure of his mind; and hence his conduct^ in difficult periods, 
vacillated between the nobility and the people to such a degree 
that both abandoned his cause; the first from distrusting his con- 
stancy, and the latter from doubt whether he was sincere. He 
wished sincerely for the national good, without possessing the 
firmness requisite to secure it; and it has been justly observed, 
iu respect to him, that reforms wore more fatal to his power than 
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the eontJDuanee of abuses would have been to any other sovereign 
dittinfuiahed by activity and decision. 

The presaure of the finances soon added to the fears occasioned 
by the {[rowing spirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. No 
expedient promised relief but the Assembly of the States-Gene- 
ral^ which was announced to take place on the 1st of May, 1789* 
Neckar« then at the bead of affairsi recommended that the num- 
b^r9 of the Hers eiat should be doubled, hoping that the crown 
would thereby obtain sufSqient strength to (:ombat the opposition 
of the noblesse and dignified clergy» should these bodies be in* 
elined to resist sueh reforms aa now seemed indispensablet The 
parochial ministers or cur6s were likewise admitted to a aeat in 
the legislature. Of these concessions Napoleon afterwards re- 
marked that they were 

'* * The work of a man Ignorant of the first principles of the government 
^ ef mankind. It was he who overturned the monarchy, and brought 

* Louis XVI. to the soaffold. Marat, Danton» Robespierre himself did 

* less mlsobief to France ^ he brought on the revolution which they 
^ consummated. Such reformers as M* Neokar do Infinite mischief. 
' The thoughtful read their books | the populace are carried away by 

* them ; the public happiness is ip every mouth, and soon after the 

* people find tbemaeive^ without bread 5 they revolt, and society is over- 
' turned. Neckar was the author of all the evils which desolated 

* France during the revolution t all the blood that was shed rests on his 

* head.' " 

The fate of France ought to be b^ld as a warning to all other 
countries where the love of innovation has superseded the love of 
order. The power given to the tiers etat by the short-sighted 
policy of Neckar has found a parallel in the conduct of our own 

) government within the last two years, The influence of the 
Qwer orders baa been immenselv increased^ while that of the 
aristocracy has sustained more than an equal diminution ; and 
accordingly the balance of the constitution has been to the same 
extent paralysed pr destroyed, Npr does it afford any consolation 
that this boon to the operative cla9s of society was conceded, not 
extorted \ for hereafter the power, thereby obtained, will be em* 
ployed without any reference to tlie manner in which it was 

§ranted| without gratitude for the privilege or docility towards 
)Ose to whom they stand' indebted for the supposed benefaction, 
In France, the loudest advocates of popular rights were found 
among the nobles; and the eldest brother of the king, afterwards 
Louis XVni., voted for the duplication of the Commons at the 
meeting of the States-General, 

« 

'' ' No revolution (says the daughter of Neckar) can succeed in a 
- great country unless it is commenced by the aristocratical class $ th^ 
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* people afterwards get possession of it, but tbey cannot strike the first 

* blow. When I recollect that it was the parliament, the nobles^ the 
' clergy, wbo first strove to limit the royal authority, t am far from in- 
' tending to insinuate that their design therein was culpable. A sincere 

* enthusiasm then animated all ranks of Frenchmen ^ public spirit bad 
' spread universally, and among the higher classes the most enlightened 
' and generous were those who ardently desired that public opinion 
' should have its due sway on the direction of aflPairs. But can the pri- 

* vileged ranks, who commenced the revolution, accuse those who only 

* carried it on ? Some will say, we wished only that the changes should 
' proceed a certain length ; others, that they should go a step farther ; 
' but who can regulate the impulse of a great people when once put in 
' motion V " 

It 18 somewhere said that individuals occasionally profit by «x* 
perience, but nations never. The men who direct the counsels 
of Great Britain are not less patriotic than were Neckar, Mou* 
nier, Brissot, and Bailly, but neither are they less liable to be 
impelled in a career of destructive change, or driven with con-* 
tempt from their posts than were those aristocratic reformers. 
Both may be charged with the error of bending too easily to the 
bias of the age, instead of cautiously and steadily counteracting 
its tendency to innovation. The disorders which followed in 
France might all be traced to the pride of a little knowledge — to 
the weakness which rejects the experience of ages — to the blind 
worship of an inordinate ambition — to dreams of ideal perfection 
in political forms, and to an unhappy reverence for the models of 
government in the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome, 
which presented hardly any thing analogous to the feudal king- 
doms of modern Europe. 

The States«General had not met since the year I6l4, and, of 
course, the mode of conducting business in that august assembly 
was entirely new to the generation who were now to witness its 
convocation. On the evening of the 4th of May, a religious ce- 
remony preceded the installation of the members. The king, 
his family, his ministers, and the deputies of the three orders^ 
walked from the church of Notre Dame to that of St. Louis to 
hear mass. The appearance of the several bodies collected to- 
gether, and the reflection that a national solemnity, so long fallen 
into disuse, was about to be revived, excited the most lively en- 
thusiam in the multitude. The weather was fine; the benevolent 
and dignified air of the king, the graceful manners of the queen, 
the pomp and splendour of the ceremony, and the undefined 
hopes which it excited, raised the spirits of all who witnessed it. 
First marched the clergy in grand costume, decked with violet- 
coloured robes ; next the noblesse in black dresses, with gold 
waistcoats^ lace cravats^ and hats adorned with white plumes \ 
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last, the tiers etat dressed also in black, with short cloaks, munlin 
cravats, and hats without feathers. But the friends of the people 
consoled themselves with the observation that, however humble 
their attire, the numbers of this class greatly preponderated over 
those of the other orders. Next day the assembly was opened, 
— and that was the first day of the French revolution. 

Two ladies from a gallery beheld the spectacle with very dif- 
ferent feelings, namely, Madame Montmonn, wife of the minister 
of foreign affairs, and Mademoiselle Neckar. The latter exulted 
in the boundless prospect of national felicity which seemed to 
be opening under the auspices of her father* You are wrong to 
rejoice, said the other; this event forebodes much misery to 
France and to ourselves. Her presentiment was too well founded* 
She herself perished on the scaffold with one of her sons ; another 
was drowned ; her husband was massacred in prison ; her eldest 
daughter was cut off in gaol, and her youngest died of a broken 
heart. 

The speech of the unfortunate Louis was characteristic not 
less of the individual himself than of the troubled monarchy of 
which he was the head. 

*' Gentlemen/' said he, with emotion, '' the day which my heart so 
long desired is at length arrived. I find myself surrounded by the re- 
presentatives of the nation, which it is my glory to command. A long 
period has elapsed since the last convocation of the States -General, and 
although the meeting of these assemblies was thought to have fallen 
into disuetude, I have not hesitated to re-establish a usage from which 
the kingdom may derive new force, and which may open to its inhabi- 
tants sources of prosperity hitherto unknown." 

He concluded with these words ; — 

^' Every thing which can be expected from the warmest solicitude for 
the public welfare — every thing that can be expected from a king, the 
firmest friend of his people, you may expect from me. May unanimity 
prevail among you,, and this epoch become for ever memorable in the 
annals of French prosperity !" 

The king, distracted by the financial embarrassments which 
had cast a gloom over the whole of his reign, expected relief from 
the deliberations of the States. He loved his people, and was 
prepared to meet their representatives with the affection of a 

Sarent. Deserving their regard, he believed that he possessed it. 
[q one at that moment apprehended a revolution ; it had even 
become the fashion to laugh at the idea of such a catastrophe. 
Reposing under the shadow of the monarchy, men shut their 
eyes to the possibility of its overthrow, and deemed all its insti- 
tutions stable, because they had never seen them shaken. They 
had yet to learn that no reliance is to be placed on the affections 
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of mankind when their interests are at stake ) Uiat the force of 
ancient recollections, strong in periods of tranquillityi it frequently 
lost in moments of danger ; and that attachment to old establish^ 
ments is powerful only in those who have shared in their protec- 
tion. Neckar^ again, as we are informed by Lacretelle, had 
adopted two principles very generally received at that epoiShi but 
of which subsequent experience has amply demonstrated the 
fallacy; namely, that public opihion is always on the side of wis*' 
dom and virtue^ and that he could at plefwure away its impulses. 
The maxim vox populi vox Dei^ doobtfnl at all times^ is totally 
inapplicable to periods of agitation, when the passions are let 
loose, and the ambition of the reckless is awakened by the pro8» 
pect of attaining power* Public opinion in the end will always 
incline to the right side; but, as our author remarks^ in the 
violence of its previous oscillations, the whole fabric of society 
may be overthrown. Neckar^ trusting in the sense and goiidnesi 
of the people, doubled the (iers etat, and by that step at once 
gave a commencement to the revolution, and secured its success. 
This body numbered among its members a great proportion of 
the ability of France. The most distinguished gentlemen of the 
bari of the miedical and mercantile classes, many of the cleverest 
among the cler^yi and almost all the delegates of (he towfis were 
to be fouUd in its ranks. 

All who were conscious of talentA which were unworthily de« 
pressed, who sought after distinction which the existing order of 
society prevented them fVom obtaining, Or who had acquired 
Avenlth without gaining cohdideration. Joined themselves to the 
disaflfected. '* To these were added the unsettled spirits which the 
prospect of approaching disturbances always brings forth; the 
reckless^ the ardent, the desperate ; men who laboured und^i* the 
subsisting state of society, and hoped that any change would 
ameliorate their condition. A proportion of the nobles lilso ad* 
hered to their principles, at the head of whom were the Duke Of 
Orleans, who brought a princely fortune to forward the work of 
corruptioui but wanted steadiness to rule the faction which his 
prodigality had created, and the Mar(]^uis La Fayette, who had 
nursed a republican spirit amidst American dangers, and brought 
to the strife of freedom in the old world the ardent spirit which 
bad been awakened by its triumph in the new. The Counts 
Clermont Tonnerre and Lally Tollendal also were attached to the 
same principles, the Duke de la Roch^foucault and the Duke 
de Liancourt, the Marquis of Crillon^ and the Viscount Mont* 
morency, names long celebrated in the annals of French glory, 
and some of which Were destined to acquire a fatal celebrity from 
the misfortunes of those who bore them-^a portentous union of 
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ranki talent) and enetgy^ of tnuch which the arittocracy could 
produce that was generousi with all that the coihmons could fuN 
tiish that was eminent^ of philosophic enthusiam with plebeian 
audacity, of the vigour of rising ability with the weight of M* 
liquated splendour ! 

Two circumstances^ however, were remarkable in the compo- 
sition of the Constituent assemblyi and contributed in a great 
degree to influence its future proceedings. The first was the 
almost total exclusion of literary and philosophical talent, and 
the extraordinary preponderance of the legal professioUt With 
the exception of Bailly^ and one or two other illustrious indivi* 
dualSi no name of celebrity Was to be found among its members* 
On the other band no less than two hundred and seventyonine of 
the tiers etdt were advocates, chiefly from the provincial courts of 
France. This fact is not surprisingi when it is considered on the 
one hand how few of the electors were eapable of appreciating 
the merits of scientific characters in a country where not one in 
fifty could read ) and, on the other^ how closely the necessities of 
men brought them everywhere in contact with that enterprising 
and restless body who lived upon these necessities^ The absence 
of the philosophers is not much to be regrettedi as, with a few 
splendid exceptions, they seldom make good practical statesmen ( 
but the multitude of lawyers turned out an evil of the first mag'* 
nitude, possessing as they did talent without propertyi and the 
desire of distinction without the talents which should regulate it. 
The Worst characters in the revolution^^Robespierre, Danton, 
^nd almost all their associates — sprang from that class. The 
second circumstance was the great proportion of the tien tetat, 
who were tnen of no property or consideration in the country, 
mere needy adventurers who pushed themselves into the estates> 
in order to make their fortune amidst the public convulsions 
which Were antioipatedi The leading men of the banking and 
commercial interest were indeed members of this bodyi and took 
^ pride in being considered its head ; but their numbers were in^* 
Considerable compared with those of their needy brethren, and 
their talents not sufficietit to enable them to maintain an ascen»- 
dency< When the contest began they were speedily supplanted 
by the clamorous and reckless adventurers, who aimed at nothing 
but public confusion. France on this occasion paid the penalty 
of her unjust and invidious feudal distinctions | the class was 
wanting, so well known in England^ who^ nominally belonging to 
the commons^ are bound to the peers by similarity of situation 
and community of interest, who form the link between the aris- 
tocracy and the people, and nioderate the pride of the former by 
their firmness, and tlie turbulence of the latter by their authority. 
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It 18 well known that the plan entertained by Neckar, of dividing 
the Assembly of the States into two chambers^ similar to the 
Lords and Commons in England^ was completely thwarted by 
the Jiers etat, who were aware that their numerical strength could 
only be rendered available by having all the representatives in one 
house. The noblesse were not desirous to be united in one 
chamber with the clergy, who, having in their number more than 
a hundred cur6s of plebeian extraction, were no longer thought 
fit associates for the members of the aristocracy. The minister, 
trembling for his popularity, dared not to propose any measure 
by which the commons might be induced or constrained to 
enter upon separate deliberations for the good of the country* 
The Archbishop of Aix, placed at the head of a deputation to 
the refractory estate, made to them a pathetic appeal on the mi- 
sery to which the nation must be reduced, and suggested the 
expediency of a conference among some of the leading persons 
belonging to the three classes which composed the assembly. 
While the audience were in doubt what answer to return, a young 
man, utterly unknown, rose and said — 

** ' Go and tell your colleagues that if they are so impatient to assuage 

* the sufferings of the poor, let tbem come to this ball to unite themselves 
' with their mends | tell them no longer to retard our operations by 
^ affected delays ; tell them it is vain to employ stratagems like this to 

* induce ys to alter our firm resolutions. Rather let them, as worthy 
' imitators of their Master, renounce a luxury which consumes the funds 
' of indigence; dismiss those insolent lackeys who attend you ', sell your 
' superb equipages, and convert these vile superfluities into aliment for 

toe poor, 

A confused murmur followed this speech. It was pronounced 
by Maximilian Robespierre, a name at which all France was soon 
compelled to tremble. 

After wasting several weeks in this unprofitable resistance, the 
Commons resolved to declare themselves the representatives of 
the nation without soliciting the accession of the two other estates. 
The chamber of nobles, said the Abbe Sieyes, represents 150,000 
individuals, and we !25,00O,OOO. If we yield, we shall subject 
twenty-five millions to the yoke of a few thousands of thq privi- 
leged orders. It was determined on the 17th of June, 17899 by 
a majority of 400, to assume the title of National Assembly; and 
notice was sent to the other orders that they would forthwith con- 
stitute themselves with or without their adherence. By this step 
they assumed the whole power of the kingdom, which neither the 
crown nor the nobility were afterwards able to wrest from^ their 
hands. The monarch was timid; the ministry wa^ weak; the 
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higher classes were divided, while decision, courage and ambition 
animated the proceedings of their opponents. 

A few days afterwards the commons received a great accession 
of strength, being joiiiied by 148 of the clergy, who participated in 
their feelings and were resolved to share their danger. This re» 
inforcement was led by the archbishop of Vienne, the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, and the bishop of Chartres. They were welcomed 
with tears of joy and shouts of congratulation; but who could 
have foreseen, says Mr. Alison, that in a few weeks the whole eccle* 
jsifistical body were to be reduced to beggary by those who now 
received them as deliverers, and that a clergyman could not appear 
in the streets without being exposed to the grossest insults! Such 
is the fate of those who think by concessions, dictated by fear, to 
arrest the march of a revolution. Bailly was chosen president of 
the assembly, and was hailed by the encomiums of the members 
as a noble patriot, who was crowning a life of scientilic labours 
by the most disinterested exertions in behalf of his country. But 
could the eye of prophecy at that time have unveiled the future, it 
would have discovered this idol of the people shivering, on his 
fall, on the Champs de Mars, with his arms tied behind his back, 
and the guillotine suspended over his head, condemned by the 
assembly, execrated by the multitude, subjected to a cruel and 
protracted punishment to gratify the hatred of the populace, to 
support whom he now incurred these dangers. 

On the %Sd of June the king appeared among the representa- 
tives^ where, after gently lamenting the spirit of faction which had 
already begun to prevail, he granted all the concessions desired by 
the friends of reform. In particular he abolished the pecuniary 
privileges and exemption from taxation enjoyed by the nobles and 
clergy; put an end to the taille and the impost of Franc fief; 
regulated the expenses of the royal household; provided for the 
consolidation of the public debt; secured the libeity of the press; 
established the security of property and of titles of honour; regu- 
lated the criminal code, the personal freedom of the subject, and 
provided for the maintenance of the public roads^ the equality of 
contributions, and the establishment of provincial assemblies* 
With truth could the monarch exclaim, " I may say without fear 
of self-deception, that never king did so much for his subjects as 
I have done for mine; but what other could so well deserve it as 
the people of France?" He concluded by commanding them to 
dissolve and meet the following day in their separate chambers. 
The clergy and nobles yielded to his authority, but the commons 
kept possession of the hall. When the master of the ceremonies 
entered to remind the members of the wishes and intentions ex- 
pressed by the sovereign, Mirabeau addressed them as follows : — 

NO. XXVIII.— OCT. 1833. Y 
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'* Gentlemen, I admit the concessions made by the king would be suf- 
ficient for the public good, if the presents of despotism were not always 
dangerous. What is the insolent dictatorship to which you are sub- 
jected ? Is this display of arms, this violation of the national sanctuary, 
the fitting accompaniment of a boon to the people? Who. prescribes 
these rules? Your mandatory 3 he who should receive ybiir commands 
instead of giving them to you. The liberty bfddiberation is destroyed; 
a military force surrounds the assembly. I propose that, acting with 
becoming dignity, you adhere to the spirit of your oath andf'f^uae to 
separate till you have completed the constitution*'* 

Then turning to the master of the ceremonies, he continued, 
" Tell your master that we are here by the order of the people, 
and that we will not be expelled but at the point of the bayonet." 
They then resolved to ratify all their proceedings, and declared 
thepersons of the members inviolate. 

This revolutionary vigour on the part of the tiers etat was 
rewarded by the accession of the Dufee of Orleans and forty-six 
of the nobility. The king recommended that the whole of the 
upper house should join the commons; a measure which was 
eloquently opposed by the more constitutional of the peers. 

*' ' Your majesty,' said the Duke of Luxembourg, ' has every thing to 
' fear from a single assembly, which has already manifested its violence 
' by a rash and illegal oath. If that assembly beholds us arrive within 
' its walls, what advantage will it not derive from so signal a victory ! 

* What can we expect from a body which has so often sworn our ruin ? 
' Our presence will increase its consideration, without diminishing its 
' ambition. Apart from the Tiers Etat we form at least a barrier against 
' its fury. Our position is doubtless fiiU of dangers, but we will cfaeer- 
' fully face them in defence of the throne.** '* No,*' exclaimed the king 
' with emotion, '* I cannot allow my faithful nobles to engage in so 
' unequal a struggle. It is alike my wish and my duty to save them 
' from such manifest perils. My resolution is formed ; I will not suffer 

* a single person to perish on my account. Tell the nobles that I intreat 
' them to unite with the other orders 5 if that is not sufficient^ as their 
' sovereign I command them," ' 

The order was obeyed; the nobles and clergy joined the tiers 
etat, where they were speedily lost in an overwhelming majority. 
The result has been written in blood; the humane, passive temper 
of the king encouraged his enemies while it disheartened his 
friends; and the crown was soon trodden under foot by the most 
furious rabble that ever disgraced a civilized country. 

The court, when too late, made an ineffectual attempt at re- 
sistance. Troops were collected in the vicinity of the capital, and 
such regiments as could be trusted were brought near the residence 
of the royal family. 

*' Marshal/* said Louis to De firoglio^ to whom be confided the 
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commaDd of the guardt '' you are come to assist a king without monejr, 
without forces ; for I cantiot disguise from you that the spirit of reTolt 
has made great progress in my armtesi My last hope is in your honour 
and fidelity. You will fulfil the dearest wishes of my hearty if yoli can 
succeed^ without violence or the effusion of blood, in frustrating the 
designs of those who menace the throne, and which would efe long 
bring misery on my people." 

The old commander, ignorant of the task which be had under* 
taken^ made promises which he possessed not the power to 
realize. 

The disknisftal of Neckar brought matters to a crisis, Paria 
was thrown into the utmost consternation by the intelligence. 
Fury immediately succeeded to alarm; the theatres were closed; 
the Palais Royal resounded with the cry " to arms;" and a leader, 
who soon Acquired a fatal distinction, Camille Desmoulins, gave 
the signal for insurrection by breaking a branch off A tree in the 
gai^dens, which he placed in his hat. The whole foliage was in- 
stantly stripped, and the crowds decorated themselves with the 
symbols of revolt. " Citizens/* he exclaimed, " the moment for 
action has arrived ; the dismissal of M. Neckar is the signal for a 
St. Bartholomew of the patriots; this very evening the Swiss and 
German battalions will issue from the Champs de Mars to mas*- 
sacre us; one resource alone is left, which is to fly to arms/' The 
multitude at once adopted his proposal, and decked with green 
boughs marched through the streets, bearing in triumph the busts 
of Neckar and the Duke of Orleans. They were attacked by 
some dragoons and dispersed ; one of the populace and a soldier 
of the French guards were killed; and theirs was the first blood 
shed in the Revolution. Camille Desmoulins, the '' first apostle 
of liberty/' soon afterwards died on the scaffold, a victim to the 
blind rage which he took so much pains to excite. 

The storming of the Bastile on the 14th of July marked an era 
in the progress of revolt; and a bloody revenge stained the first 
triumph of the arms of freedom. 

" The garrison had capitulated to the guards on the promise of safety, 
and the brave governor, Delaunay, had only .been prevented by that as- 
surance from setting fire to the powder magazine and blowing the 
fortress and its assailants into the air. But the military were unable to 
restrain the fury of the populace. During the assault a daughter of one 
of the officers was seized oy the crowd ; they proposed to burn her alive 
unless the place were instantly surrendered, and nad actually placed her 
on a mattrass and set fire to it for that purpose, when the atrocious at- 
tempt was frustrated by one of the French guards, who descended from 
the escalade and saved their victim. All the efibrts of the soldiers, who 
had really gained the victoiy, could not restrain the blood-thirsty vQn- 
geatice of the people, The governor Delauny^ and thre0 other officers 
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fell, pierced by numerous wounds, in the arms of the guard who were 
striving to protect them. The mob seized their dying remains, hurig 
them up on the lamp-posts, and having cut off their heads and one of 
their hands, carried tliese bl(X)dy trophies aloft on the point of pikes to 
the central committee in the Place de Gr6ve, amid shouts of triumph 
and yells of revenge.*' 

These occurrences taught the king that resistance was now 
hopeless, and that no expedient remained whereby he might pre- 
vent the effusion of blood but an immediate submission to the 
will of the assembly. Repairing to their hail accompanied only 
by his two brothers, he addressed them in these terms: — 

" ' Gentlemen, I am come to consult you on the most important 
' affairs; the frightful disorders of the capital call for instant attention. 
' It is in these moments of alarm that the chief of the nation comes, 
' without guards, to deliberate with his faithful deputies upon the means 

* of restoring tranquillity. I know that the most unjust reports have 

* been for some time in circulation as to my intentions, that even your 
' personal freedom has been represented as being in danger. I should 
' think my character might be a sufficient guarantee against such cahini- 
' nies. As my only answer I come now alone into the midst of you : I 
' declare myself for ever united with the nation, and, relying on the 

* fidelity of the National Assembly, I have given orders to remove the 
' troops from Versailles and Paris; and 1 iuvite you to make my disposi- 

* tions known to the capital.' " 

The king followed up this popular measure by the resolution 
of visiting the metropolis in person. In bis progress he found 
himself accompanied not only by a number of the national as- 
sembly but also by a crowd of peasants, armed with scythes and 
bludgeons; and after a march of seven hours, obstructed by such 
strange attendants, he reached the gates of Paris. He was im- 
mediately conducted to the Hotel de Ville, through the midst of 
more than a hundred thousand armed men, under an arch formed 
of crossed sabres. When he appeared at a window with the tri- 
colour cockade on his breast^ the air was rent with acclamations, 
though till this moment his ears had not been saluted with any 
hearty applause. 

This compliance with the popular will, as well as the circum- 
stances with which it was attended, alarmed the nobility to such 
a degree that many of them left the country. The emigration of 
so large a body, amounting to seventy thousand, has been gene- 
rally condemned; but when we reflect on the furious passions 
which threatened their lives, and the slight hold they had on the 
affections of the lower orders, by whose means alone they could 
have made any effectual stand, we cannot feel surprised that they 
preferred a doubtful flight to a certain death. Experience of the 
thousand evils iirising from vulgar domination was necessary to 
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produce a re-action in favour of a constitutional monarchy; and 
it will be readily admitted that, could the noblesse have reserved 
themselves till tiie royalist spirit was manifested at Lyons and in 
La Vendee, their services in the cause of order would have been 
very important. The defection of the troops and the madness of 
the people rendered hopeless every effort to stem the torrent in the 
year 17^9, more especially at the instance of a class of men whose 
privileges and insolence were announced among the grievances 
which had excited the popular indignation. In fact, long lists of 
proscription had for a considerable time been fixed at the entrances 
of the Palais Royal, at the head of which was M. Foulon, already 
above seventy years of age, who had been appointed to the ministry 
which succeeded that of Neckar, but never entered upon his 
office. 

'^ He was seized in the country, and brought into Paris with his hands 
tied behind his back. The vengeance of the people could not wait for 
tbe forms of trial and condemnation 5 they broke into the committee- 
room where be was undergoing an examination before La Fayette and 
Bailly, and, in spite of the most strenuous efibrts on their part, tore him 
from their arms and hung him up to a lamp-post. Twice the fatal cord 
broke, and the agonized wretch fell to the ground in the midst of the 
multitude; and twice they suspended him again amidst peals of laughter 
and shouts of joy. It was with such terrific examples of wickedness 
that the regeneration of the social body commenced in France. M. Ber- 
thier, son-in-law to M. Foulon, shared the same fate. He was arrested 
at Compeigne, and after undergoing the utmost outrages on the road, 
was brought to the Hotel de Ville, where the mob presented to him tbe 
head of his relation yet streaming with blood. He averted his eyes, and 
as they continued to press it towards his face, bowed to the ghastly re- 
mains. The efforts of Bailly and La Fayette were again unsuccessful ; 
he was seized by the mob and dragged towards the lamp-post ; but at 
the sight of the cord, which they prepared to put about his neck, he was 
seized with a transport of indignation, and wresting a musket from one 
of the National Guards, rushed into the troop of his assassins and fell 
covered with innumerable wounds. One of the cannibals fell on his body 
and tore out his heart, which he bore about in triumph almost before it 
bad ceased to beat. The heads of Berthier and Foulon were put on the 
ends of pikes, and paraded in the midst of an immense crowd through 
the streets of Paris." .,..'* At Caen and several other towns, the mas- 
sacres of the metropolis were too faithfully imitated. M. de Belzunce, 
who endeavoured to restrain the excesses of his regiment, was put to 
death with the most aggravated circumstances of cruelty; his remains 
were literally devoured by his murderers. Every where the peasants rose 
in arms, attacked and burnt the chateaux of the landlords, and massacred 
or expelled the possessors. In their blind fury they did not even spare 
those seigneurs who were known to be inclined to the popular side, or 
bad done the most to mitigate their sufferings or support their rights. 
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Tbe moit cruel tortorei were inflicted on the Tietims wbo fell iato Ibeir 
liaadif niaoy had the loles of their feet roasted over a slow fire before 
being put to death; others bad their hair and eye-brows burnt off while 
they destroyed their dwellings, after which they were drowned in the 
nearest fish pond. The Marquis de Barras was cut into little bits before 
his wife, far advanced in pregnancy, who shortly after died of horror ; 
the roads were covered with young women of rank and beauty flying 
from deaths and leading their aged parents by the hand. It was amidst 
the cries of agony, and by the light of conflagration, that liberty arose in 
France." 

Matters were now fast hastening to tbe crisis of the 5th of 
October, when the mob from Paris burst into the palace at Ver- 
sailles, insulted the king and queen, attacked the body gu^rd, 
invaded the hall of the assembly, and finally compelled Louis and 
his family to remove to the capital. We have been informed on 
good authority that Mounier intreated the unhappy monarch, in 
private, to oppose by force the violence of the multitude, to hoist 
the royal standard, and to throw himself on the protection of his 
loyal subjects,in the army and in the legislature, who could no longer 
shut their eyes to the manifest danger with which the stability of 
their best institutions was menaced. Thiers asserts that the pre- 
sident recommended to his sovereign tbe simple adoption of the 
articles proposed by the assembly and a recognition of the rights 
of man; and that it was the queen who urged vigorous measures, 
an instant appeal to arms for the defence of the kingdom. There 
is no inconsistency between the two accounts; for the acceptance 
of the constitution did not preclude the most strenuous efforts to 
protect the throne, which was already tottering under the assault 
of an infuriated populace. 

It was on the 8th of October, 1789, that the royal family left 
Versailles at the command of the mob and took up their residence 
at Paris. A hundred members of the Assembly accompanied 
tliemi as also a detachment of the national volunteers under La 
Fayette; but all their exertions were unable to prevent the people 
from carrying at the head of the procession the heads of two 
privates of the body guard who had been murdered under the 
windows of the palace. The remains of that guard, almost all 
wounded and in the deepest dejection, followed his majesty's 
carriage; around it were cannon dragged by the multitude and 
bestrode by drunken women; from every side arose shouts of 
triumph mingled with revolutionary songs. After a painful 
journey Louis entered his capital, and was conducted to the Hotel 
de Ville, whence he was removed to the TuilerieS| which was 
henceforth to be at once his palace and his prison* 

Tbus^ to use the words of Mn Alison^ terminated the iirst era 
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of the French Revolution; a period more fruitful in great events 
than any which had occurred since the foundation of the monarchy. 
Just five months had elapsed since the meeting of the States 
General, and during that time not only the power of the sovereign 
had been overthrown but the very structure of society changed. 
Instead of aii absolute government had succeeded a turbulent 
democracy; instead of an obsequious nobility, a discontentea 
legislature; and instead of the pride of ancient authority there 
had arisen the insolence of newly-acquired power. The right of 
tithes, the most venerable institution of the christian church ; the 
feudal privileges, coeval with the first conquest of Gaul by the 
followers of Clovis; and the immunities of corporations purchased 
by the blood of infant freedom, had ail perished. The principle 
of universal equality had been recognised; all authority admitted 
to flow from the people ; and the right of insurrection numbered 
among the most sacred of the social duties. Changes which in 
England have been with difiiculty produced since the days of 
Alfred, were effected in France in less than half a year. 

The following remarks, just and wise considered even in the 
abstract, have an application to our own circumstances, which 
cannot fail to give them a peculiar interest. 

*^ It is no apology for the constituent assembly to say that they com- 
mitted no violence themselves ; that their measures were adopted from 
the purest philanthropy) that they were themselves the victims of the 
faction which disgraced the revolution. In public men we expect not 
merely good intentions, but prudent conduct; it is no excuse to those 
who have done evil, to assert that they did so that good might come .of 
It. If we pull down with too much haste we do as much mischief as if 
we retain with top much obstinacy ; the virtuous should always recollect 
that if they remove the half, the reckless will speedily destroy the whole." 
....*' The danger of political innovations arises not from their imme- 
diate but their ultimate consequences; not from those who originate, 
but from those who follow them up. Changes once rashly commenced 
cannot easily be stopped 3 the fever of innovation seizes the minds of the 
energetic part of mankind, and the prudent speedily become unable to 
stem the torrent. The prospect of gain rouses the ambitious and the 
reckless ; they issue from obscurity to share the spoil, and in the struggle 
rapidly acquire an ascendancy. They do so because they are not re- 
strained by the scruples which influence the good, nor by the apprehen- 
sions which paralyse the opulent. Having nothing to lose they are in- 
diflferent as to the consequences of their actions ; having no principles 
they accommoilate themselves to those of the most numerous and least 
worthy of the people. Revolutions are chiefly dangerous because they 
bring such characters into public situations; the constituent assembly 
was chiefly blameable because it pursued a course which roused them 
from every part of France." . . . . " They themselves were the first to 
experience the truth of these principles. In their haste to subdue the 
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Ibrone tbey raised the people, aud speedily became subjected to tbe 
power wbicb tbey expected to govern. Tbe victory of. the .5tU of 
October was not less over the legislature than the throne ^ brought to 
Paris without protection^ they were at the mercy of the populace^ and 
not less enthralled than the king in his prison. The ultimate conse- 
quence did not appear for some years ; but tbe reign of terror flof¥ed 
naturally from the publication of tbe rights of man, aud the decimation 
of the convention from the rashness of the constituent assembly." .... 
*' The errors of the Constituent Assembly may all be traced to one 
source; tbe evils of despotism were recent and had been experienced, 
those of democracy remote and hitherto unfelt. No such excuse will 
remain for any subsequent legislature. If the French Revolution had 
done nothing else, it has conferred a lasting benefit on mankind by ex- 
posing tbe consequences of hasty innovation^ and writing in characters 
of blood the horrors of anarchy on the page of history. Let us hope 
that the dreadful lesson has not been taught in vain ; that a whole gene- 
ration has not perished under the guillotine or been crushed beneath the 
car of ambition only to make way for a refutation of the errors by future 
ages ; and that from the sanguinary annals of its sufferings the great 
truth may be learned that true wisdom consists in repairing not de- 
stroying, and that nothing can retard the march of freedom but the 
violence of its supporters/' 

Several of the wiser and more moderate amon«; the friends 
of liberty retired from the Assembly, smitten with the painful 
conviction that they could no longer serve their country. Of 
these the most distinguished were Mounier and Lally Tollendal; 
the latter of whom justified his conduct in the following terras: — 

" * My health renders my continuance in the assembly impossible} 

* but laying that aside I could no longer endure the horror occasioned by 
' that blood, those heads, that queen half- murdered, that king led captive 
' in tbe midst of assassins, and preceded by the heads of tbe unhappy 
' guards who had died in his service -, those murderers, those female can- 
' nibals, that infernal cry a hi lanterne tous Ics ev^ques; Mirabeau ex- 
' claiming that tbe vessel of the revolution, far from being arrested in its 
' course, would now advance with more rapidity than ever. These are 
' the circumstances which have induced me to fly from that den of can- 
' nibals where my voice could no longer be heard, and where for six 

* weeks I strove in vain to raise it.* " 

At a later period Mounier came to London, where he had an 
interview with George the Third, who was extremely desirous to 
receive information from one so well qualitied to give it, in regard 
as well to the temper of the French nation as the successive steps 
by which the leaders of the people had arrived at the overthrow 
of the monarchy. The king put his questions with great discern- 
ment and clearness; and after having heard the history of that 
memorable revolt he replied: — ** * Well, Mounier, no one knows 
' bow soon a similar attempt may be made in other countries, and 
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* even in England. But my resolution is taken. If necessity 
' shbuld ever require it, I will take the field at the head of my 
' friends^ and die among them, if such be the will of Providence, 
' with the sword in my hand. They shall never drag me to a 
' scaffold as they did Louis the Sixteenth." ' 

We have here given the substance of the remarks made by our 
beloved monarch, on the . authority of a distinguished person to 
whom the ex-president of the national assembly communicated 
them during his retreat in Germany. 

We cannot follow the footsteps of the popular government of 
France through their progress of confiscation, plunder and murder. 
The church fell among the first victims of spoliation, as having 
the least power to resist. The arguments which prevailed with 
the Assembly were, as Mr, Alison observes, the same as those 
urged on similar occasions by all who endeavour to seize the pro- 
perty of public bodies. ** It was said that religion, if really true, 
would be able to maintain itself; that the public would support 
those who best discharged its duties; and that no preference 
should be given to the professors of any peculiar faith. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated that these arguments are fallacious, 
and that religion speedily falls into discredit in a country where 
its teachers are not amply maintained at the public expense. The 
marked neglect of pious usages among them, ever since the Re- 
volution, is a sufficient proof that property and also a certain 
share of worldly splendour is requisite to support even the cause 
of truth among a rich and civilized people. If individuals are left 
to themselves they will probably act wisely enough in most things 
that concern their worldlv comfort and convenience; but it does 
not follow that they will fix upon the best religious guides. The 
ardent will prefer, not the most reasonable, but the most capti- 
vating ; the indifferent, the most accommodating; and the wicked, 
who most require spiritual direction, will seek none at all. An 
established church and ecclesiastical property are expedient, inas- 
much as they relieve the teachers of religion from the painful 
necessity of bending to the views, or sharing in the fanaticism of 
the age. Those who live by the support of the public will never 
be backward in conforming to its inclinations. When children 
may be allowed to select the medicines they are to take in sick- 
ness, or the young the education which is to fit them for the 
world, the clergy may be left to the support of the public, but 
not till then." 

The Legislative Assembly, which in 1791 succeeded that known 
as the Constituent or National, showed a still more decided bias 
towards democracy. The king opened its sittings on the 1st of 
October; but it had been decreed that the royal titles of *' Sire" 
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and '^ Your Majeity" ihould be discontinued, and thai be sbould 
occupy a chair in all respects sioftilar to the one used by the pre- 
sident. Louis would not consent to tlie latter condition ; but the 
members indemnified themselves for the concession they consented 
to make, by taking their seats as soon as he sat down^ and in other 
matters treated him with so little reverence that when he returned 
to the palace he burst into a flood of tears. The spirit of the 
new assembly was expressed by one of the deputies when he said, 
** Et nous aussi, nous voulons faire une Revolution/' So rapid 
was the progress towards a republic, that the democrats of the 
first assembly were esteemed as aristocrats in the second. 

The Wth of June, 179S, is remarkable for the insurrection of 
the populace, which threatened at once the lives of all the royal 
famdy and the very existence of the legislature* The conduct of 
the king throughout the whole of that agitating day was distin-^ 
guished for firmness and self-possession; though it must be ac- 
knowledged that his courage was more suitable to the character 
of a martyr than of a great sovereign. As they were retiring 
before the furious multitude, the princess Elizabeth was mistaken 
for the queen and loaded with maledictions. She forbade her 
attendants to explain the mistake, happy to draw upon herself the 
perils and opprobrium directed against her august relative. San-* 
terre shortly after approached and assured her that she had nothing 
to fear ; that the people were come to warn but not to strike* 
He handed her a red cap, which she put on the head of the 
dauphin. The princess royal, a few years older, was weeping at 
the side of the queen ; the boy, with the innocence of childhood, 
smiled at the scene by which he was surrounded. A young officer, 
his college companion, was a witness from the garden of the 
Tuileries, of the humiliations and insults thus heaped on the 
royal household. He expressed great regi^t at the conduct of 
the populace and the imbecility of the ministers; but when the 
king appeared at the window with the cap of liberty on his head, 
he could no longer restrain his indignation. *' The wretches !" 
he exclaimed, ^' they should cut down the first five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the remainder would soon take to flight." He 
lived to put his principles in practice on the very same spot-^it 
was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The municipality of Paris had already usurped the government, 
and left to the Assembly and functionaries of state only a nominal 
or, at the most, a co-ordinate authority. The jacobin club, sti- 
mulated by the infamous Marat, and led by the sanguinary Ro- 
bespierre, dictated the measures pursued by the pikemen of the 
suburbs, the myrmidons of Sqnterre, and the hired assassins from 
all parts of the kingdom. On the 10th of August, tlie woi-k of 
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viotenee was cansumikiated $ their niajetties iivere compelled to 
take refuge within the walls of the legislature ; the Tuilleries was 
forced by armed bands ; the Swiss guards were either slain in the 
defence of their post or separately murdered; and the throne of 
France was declared vacant. Nothing now remained but the 
mockery of a trial to realize all the intentions of the Jacobins — 
the execution of the king and the establishment of a common- 
wealth. During three days the royal family remained at the 
building of the Feuillans; but on the iSth, the assembly, at the 
command of the commune, directed that they should be conveyed 
to the Temple. Notwithstanding the excitement of the populace, 
many tears were shed as the melancholy procession passed through 
the streets. The carriage, conveying eleven persons, was stopped 
on the Place Vendome that they might be compelled to contem- 
plate the fragments of the statue of Louis XIV; and at length 
the doors of the prison closed upon its victims, and " the king 
commenced the immortal and spotless days of his life." 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history of the French 
Revolution than the contrast between the mild and gentle spirit of 
those who continued to believe in the gospel and the savage 
ferocity of the infidels by whom the cause of liberty was dis- 

f raced. When Louis found himself alone in the house of the 
''euiilans he gave utterance to the agonized feelings of his heart 
in prayer. "Thy trials, O God, are dreadful; give us courage 
to bear thenii We adore the hand that chastens as that which 
has so often blessed us; have mercy on those who have died 
fightiug in our defence." The royal captives soon began to feel 
the pressure of actual want; all their effects had been pillaged or 
destroyed ; the dauphin was indebted for a change of linen to the 
lady of the English ambassador, and the queen was reduced to the 
necessity of borrowing twenty-five louis from Madame Anguie, 
one of the ladies of tl\e bed-chamber; a fatal loan, which was 
afterwards made the occasion of her trial and death. 

The government immediately fell into the hands of Daiiton, 
Robespierre and Marat, whose characters are ably delineated by 
the author. 

*' Marat/' says he, " was the worst of the triumvirate. Nature had 
impressed the atrocity of bi^ character upon bis countenance ; hideous 
features, the expression of a demon, revolted all who approached him. 
For more than three years his writings had incessantly stimulated the 
people to cruelty ; buried in obscurity he revolved in his mind the means 
of augmenting the victims of the revolution. In vain repeated accusa- 
tions were directed against him 5 flying from one subterraneous abode to 
another, be still continued his infernal agitation of the public mind. His 
principles were (hat there was no safety but in destroying thfi whole 
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enemies of the revolution ) be was repeatedly heard to say that there 
would be no security to the state till 280,000 heads had fallen. The re- 
volution produced many men who carried into execution more sanguinary 
measures ; none who exercised so powerful an influence in recommending 
them. Death cut him short in the midst of his relentless career; the 
hand of female heroism prevented his falling a victim to the savage ex- 
asperation which be had so large a share in creating." 

Danton was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the insur- 
rection of the 10th of August. During the night preceding the 
attack he repeatedly visited the quarters of the revolutionary 
troops and encouraged their ardour. As minister he was also 
guilty of sanctioning the massacres in prison. Yet Danton was 
not a mere blood-thirsty tyrant. Bold, unprincipled, and daring, 
he held that, in any case, the end justified the means; that nothing 
was blamable provided it led to desirable results; and that 
nothing was impossible with those who had courage to attempt 
it. A gigantic stature, a commanding fronts a voice of thunder 
rendered him the lit leader of assassins more timid or less ferocious 
than himself. A starving advocate in 1 7B9» he rose in audacity 
and eminence with the public disturbances; prodigal in expense 
and drowned in debt, he had no chance, at any period, even of 
personal freedom, but in constantly advancing with the fortunes 
of the Revolution. Like Mirabeau he was the slave of sensual 
passions ; like "him he was the terrific leader, during his ascendancy, 
of the ruling class; but he shared the character^ not of the 
patricians who commenced the revolution, but of the plebeians 
who consummated its wickedness. 

Robespierre possessed a very different character. Without 
the ability of his rival, without his domineering temper or un- 
daunted courage, he was endowed with qualities which ultimately 
raised him to the head of afi^irs. Destitute of splendid talents, 
and ungainly in appearance, with a feeble voice and vulgar accent, 
he owed his elevation chiefly to the obstinacy with which he 
maintained his opinions at a time when the popular cause had 
lost many of its supporters. 

'' Under the mask of patriotism was concealed the incessant influence 
of vanity and selfishness ; cautious in conduct, slow but implacable in 
revenge, he avoided the perils which proved fatal to so many of his 
adversaries, and ultimately established himself on their ruin. Insatiable 
in his thirst for blood, he disdained the more vulgar passion for money ; 
at a time when he disposed of the life of every man in France, he resided 
in a small apartment, whose only lustre consisted in images of his figure, 
and the number of mirrors which, in every direction, reflected its form. 
While the other leaders of the populace affected a squalid dress and dirty 
linen, he alone appeared in elegant attire. The approach of death un- 
veiled his real weakness > when success was hopeless his firmness deserted 
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him 5 and this assassin of thousands met his fate with less courage than 
the meanest of his victims/' 

Under the au&piccs of such wretches the massacre of the 2d Sept. 
was no unnatural event ; the prisons were filled with suspected 
individuals, amounting in number to several thousands^ wiio luid 
been arrested during the domiciliary visits of the preceding days. 
A band of 300 assassins, directed and paid by the magistrates, 
assembled round the doors of the Hotel de Ville, where their 
natural ferocity was excited by a liberal supply of ardent spirits. 
Money was given to encourage some of the less determined, and 
the savage cohort marched through the streets singing revolu- 
tionary songs. Twenty-four priests, arrested for refusing to take 
the new oath, were conveyed to the prison of the Abbaye, and no 
sooner had they arrived there than they were surrounded by a 
furious multitude and cruelly butchered. The cries of these 
victims, who were literally hewn to pieces, first drew the eyes of 
the other prisoners to the fate which awaited them ; and they, too, 
were speedily turned out to the vengeance of the populace. The 
forms of justice were prostituted in the most shameful manner. 
Torn from their dungeons they were hurried before a tribunal, 
where the president, Maillard, sat by torch-light, with a drawn 
sabre before him, and his robes drenched with blood, while offi- 
cers, with drawn swords, and shirts stained with gore, surrounded 
his chair. 

** A few minutes, often a few seconds, disposed of the fate of each 
individual ', dragged from the pretended judgment-hall they were turned 
out to the populace, who thronged round the doors armed with sabres, 
panting for slaughter, and with loud cries demanded a quicker supply of 
victims. No executioners were required ; the people dispatched the 
condemned with their own hands, and sometimes enjoyed the savage 
pleasure of beholding them run a considerable distance before they ex- 
pired. Immured in the upper chambers of the buildings the other 
prisoners endured the agony of witnessing the prolonged sufferings of 
their comrades ; a dreadful thirst added to their tortures, and the inhu- 
man jailors refused even a draught of water to their entreaties. Some 
had the presence of mind to observe in what attitude death soonest 
relieved its victims, and resolved when their hour aiTived, to keep their 
hands down, lest by warding off the strokes they should prolong their 
sufferings.'* — "The populace in the court of the Abbaye complained 
that the foremost only got a strike at the prisoners, and that they were 
deprived of the pleasure of murdering the aristocrats. It was in conse- 
quence agreed that those in advance should only strike with the backs of 
their sabres, and that the wretched victims should be made to run the 
gauntlet through a long avenue of murderers, each of whom should have 
the satisfaction of striking them before they expired. The women in 
the adjoining quarter of the city made a formal demand to the commune 
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for lights to see the massacre, and a lamp Was in consequence placed 
near the spot where the victims issued, amidst the shouts of the spectators* 
As each successive prisoner was turned out of the gate> yella of Joy rose 
from the multitude, and when he fell they danced like cannihais round 
his remains." — ** Similar tragedies took place at the same time in all the 
other jails of Paris, and in the religious houses which were filled with 
victims. In the prison of Carmes above 200 of the clergy were assem- 
bled ; in the midst of them was the Archbishop of Aries, venerable for 
bis years and bis virtues^ and several other prelates. Arranged round tbe 
altar they heard the cries of the assassins who clamoured at the gates ; 
a few, yielding to the dictates of terror, had escaped and were beyond 
the reach of danger, when, struck with shame at desertidg their brethren 
in such an extremity, they returned and shared their fate. Awed by the 
sublimity of the scene the wretches hastened the work of destruction, 
lest the hearts of the spectators should be softened as the massacre 
began j the archbishop repeated the prayer for those in the agonies of 
deaths and they expired imploring forgiveness for their murderers. 
Many were offered their life on condition of ttiking the Revolutionary 
oath ; all refused and died In the faith of their fathers. Among the 
slain were several curates who had been eminent for their charity in the 
famine of 1789 i they received death from the bands of those whom 
they saved from its horrors/' 

We cannot follow the author through his interesting chapters, 
where are described the trial and execution of the king ; tbe war 
on the frontiers, so ill managed by the allies ; the vigorous liiea- 
sures of the Convention while threatened with invasion; the judi- 
cial murders in the metfopolis, including the fall of successive 
tyrants ; the insurrection of La Vendee, and the various fortunes 
of the Royalists ; the story of LyoUs> and the sanguinary retribu- 
tion which befell that fated city ; the history of Poland, and the 
views of the great powers by whom its territories were seiited ; 
the gradual rise of a military government ; the revolt of the Sec- 
tions of Paris against the Convention ; the campaigns of 1 794 
and 179^; the conclusion of the reign of terror; and the estab* 
lishment of the Directory* 

The value of the two volumes already published by Mr^ Alison 
may be estimated by the abstract which we have endeavoured to 
give of their contents, and cannot fail to create in the mind of the 
reader an eager desire to see the work completed. This " History 
of the French Revolution" is recommehded by its honest Impar- 
tiality ; dealing out to all the parties concerned in its awful events 
the credit of good motives, whenever their Conduct will allow such 
an exercise of charity, and ascribing even the worst actions of the 
most atrocious among the popular tyrants^ to the malign influence 
of the times rather than to any peculiar appetite for blood, or love 
of guilty enjoyment. The warmest republican cannot acouse the 
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author of distorting fvtcis, or of drawing from them unjust infer- 
ences ; Avhile the friends of order, on the other hand, will find 
much in his volumes to confirm their attachment to the equal rule 
of a limited monarchy, and their dislike to the dominion of the 
multitude, under whatever form its pretensions may be advanced. 
There is also a rich fund of moral and political reflection, very 
judiciously applied to the momentous occurrences which mark the 
progress of innovation among the French reformers. The im- 
port, indeed, is so obvious, and the lesson conveyed to other 
nations is so intelKgible, that he may read who runneth. The 
pious, in like manner, will derive gratification front that modest 
and amiable strain of teaching which directs the mind to the indi- 
cations of a Providential guidabce, even amidst the darkness and 
confusion so frequently resulting from the madness of the people. 
Often opposed by the most formidable obstructions, the current 
of improvement nevertheless still moves on ; and when the cloud 
raised by the passions of men is dispelled, the lines of their in- 
heritance seem to reflect a brighter sun, and to repose under a 
happier atmosphere than they ever before enjoyed. On some 
occasions our faith is not so strong as that of Mr. Alison, but we 
venerate not the less the elevated principle which suggests to the 
historical student the promotion of ultimate good while the eye is 
painfully fixed on the deep traces of sorroWi disappointment, 
sufl^ring, and crime. 

The style, generally speaking, is spirited und correct. In some 
places, perhaps, as the materials are drawn directly from French 
sources, the idiom of the original language obtrudes itself through 
the English phrase. There are also a few instances where the 
wearied eye has passed over repetitions of the same words and 
expressions, which might easily have found substitutes in synoni<- 
mous terms, and thereby obviated the charge of verbal poverty. 
But take the book as a whole it will stand a comparison with the 
most successftil that have lately issued from the press, and bidb 
fair to assume a lasting place among the standard works of 
modern history. 
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Art. IV. — Theological Library, Vol. IV. — The Life of Jrch- 
bishop Cranmer. By C. W. Le Bas, M.A. Professor in the 
East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Rivingtons. 1833. 

If the length of a Review were to be considered a measure of the 
merits of a work, we should devote a large space to the publication 
now before us. But we shall confine ourselves within the limits 
of two or three pages, because so much has been lately written 
upon the Reformation in our Church, that we could hardly hope 
to throw a fuller light upon the subject; and because the task of 
criticism is considerably abridged, where little else but praise is 
to be awarded; where, too, the production wants no eulogium in 
order to make it read and appreciated. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer is quite worthy of the 
talents and reputation of Mr. Le Bas. We need scarcely say 
more; for, in saying this, we give the best guarantee for depth 
and accuracy of knowledge, soundness and copiousness of reflec- 
tion, and glowing eloquence of style. That these volumes are 
not characterized by so exuberant a richness of diction, as the 
author's command of imagery and language has thrown round 
some of his other writings is, we think, rather a beauty than a 
defect in a biographical narrative. One chief aim of Mr. Le 
Bas appears to have been to relieve the memory of CraBnier 
from the aspersions which have been cast upon his character; 
aspersions, which have run through the whole gamut of vitupera- 
tion from the *^ fake Cranmer" of early writers to the " unprin- 
cipled Cranmer of the present Bishop of Sfaronia! And certainly 
we cannot rise from the perusal of this history without feeling the 
subject of it exalted in our eyes. It was a pious task; it could not 
have been placed in worthier hands; and it is nobly performed. 

In the compilation of the present work Mr. Le Bas has dili- 
gently consulted and digested all the previous publications that 
could be subservient to his purpose. He particularly mentions, 
in a short preface, his obligations to Foxe, Burnett, Strype, and 
" the recent work of Mr. Todd." By the aid of these materials 
he has himself formed a production, which opens to us the springs 
of action and policy in those eventful times, and carries us along 
with a strong and unflagging interest. In the second volume he 
has made good use of the '' complete collection of the Remains 
of Archbishop Cranmer, which has issued from the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, under the editorial superintendence of the Rev. 
Henry Jenkyns, Fellow of Oriel College." The valuable labours 
of this gentleman ought not, perhaps, to be left without remark ; 
but we think it better to dismiss them with a passing and general 
commendation, than either to give a merely brief and desultory 
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notice, or to enter into a more detailed examination, to which^ 
however, nothing of novelty could be attached. 

Mr. Le Bas has subjoined to both his volumes an Appendix, 
in which some curious details and papers will be found. 

It would be an injustice to our readers not to make some few 
extracts from a Biography, which contains so many specimens (^ 
classical and sterling beauty in thought and composition* Yet 
we feel great difficulty in selection, simply because our extractf 
must be few; and, instead of seeking for portions the most dis- 
tinguished by their eloquence and vigour, we must be contented 
with two or three passages, which can be taken by themselves 
with least injury to the context. 

How graphic is. the following account of Cromwell's Vice- 
gerency, and how finely marked are the characteristic traits of 
this same personage, and some others among the contemporaries 
of Cranmer, 

*' The year 1533 was further remarkable for the elevation of Crom- 
well to the unprecedented office of vicegerent to the King in all Eccle- 
siastical affairs. The life of this extraordinary man exhibited a remark- 
able instance of the sportiveness of fortune. He was the son of a fuller, 
or according to others, of a blacksmith. His early life was distinguished 
by an ungovernable fondness for adventure. His first exploit was a 
journey to Rome, to solicit^ on behalf of the good town of Boston, the 
costly grace of the greater and lesser pardons ; a mission in which bis 
light-hearted ingenuity succeeded to admiration. After some disastrous 
vicissitudes be returned to England, and became attached to the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he defended with conspicuous ability and 
zeal, when he was impeached by the Commons in the year 1529. 
Being at last dissatisfiea with his situation, or perceiving that the Car- 
dinal was doomed to destruction, Cromwell contrived to recommend 
himself to the King 3 to whom he rendered his services necessary, partly 
by his vigour and intelligence in the despatch of business, and partly, il 
may be conjectured, by the somewhat Machiaveltan complexion of bis 
political morality. The function to which he was now elevated Was tm» 
known, either in the theory or the practice of the British Constiliition. 
Former kings may, indeed, have had their favourites, on whom they del- 
volved much of the splendour and emolument, and all tlie cai'es of go- 
vernment. But Henry, by a formal and solemn appointment, raised his 
confidential minister to the office of Vicegerent, within his own imme- 
diate dominions, in all matters touching Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
for the redress of all errors, heresies^ and abuses in tlie Church. This 
title and appointment were afterwards recognized by the Legislature, as 
conferred by the King, in his character of *' supreme head in earth, 
under God, of the Church of England ;" and by the same Act prece- 
dence was assigned to the Vicegerent above the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, together with a voice to assent or dissent in the same manner as 
any other Lord of Parliament. •* 
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*' It was this commanding position which gave to Cromwell such vast 
influence in assisting to accomplish the great Ecclesiastical revolution. 
It appears that his thoughts were first seriously directed to religious 
subjects by the perusal of Erasmus's translation of the New Testament 5 
the text of which he is said to have actually committed to memory^ in 
the course of his journeyings on the continent. One effect of this men- 
tal discipline probably was to inspire him with a hearty contempt for 
the objects for which he had been originally despatched to Rome, and 
to engage him firmly in the cause of the Reformation. It was fortunate 
for the Archbishop that the prodigious powera of the Vicegerency were 
thus entrasted to one whose energies were devoted to many of the same 
objects^ for which he was himself incessantly labouring, and whose 
policy committed him to an inveterate conflict with the abuses of the 
Papacy." — Cranmer, vol. i. pp. 114 — 118. 

''It was to be lamented that the interests of the Reformation were, 
at this time, but feebly represented by the friends and adherents of the 
Primate. The influence of its great patron, the Vicegerent himself, was 
beginning to ebb away. ' The blacksmith's son' was regarded with dis- 
dain by the Aristocracy, with jealousy by those who had once been his 
equals, and with hatred by many among the Clergy, whose supremacy 
be was thought to have usurped. His own personal qualities were not 
of sufficient power to bear him up against the weight of this hostility. 
He was energetic, unscrupulous, and consequently useful in the trans- 
actions of his master's business 5 but his character wanted the genuine 
stamp of greatness. There was nothing in it of that superiority which 
lifts up the head into the region of serenity, while the tempests are ra- 
ging below. The professional auxiliaries of the Archbishop were 
wholly unequal to the approaching crisis. Hugh Latimer^ then Bishop 
of Worcester, has been called the Apostle of England; and with un- 
doubted justice, if Apostolic integrity and zeal could merit the title. 
But, in truth, he had but little of the genuine Apostolic prudence. He 
bad the simplicity of the dove, with scarcely a particle of the serpent's 
wisdom. His honest impatience was perpetually apt to outrun the 
tardy and unequal pace of authority ; and his almost rustic plainness 
sometimes endangered his cause, by exposing it to the contempt of 
cold-hearted or worldly men. His peculiarities, indeed, were so well 
known to the Archbishop that he found it expedient to administer to his 
venerable friend some grains of salutary caution^ on his appointment to 
the office of a preacher to the Court. He wisely recommends him, in 
his sermons, * to overpass all manner of speech, either apertly or suspici- 
ously sounding against any special roan's facts, acts, mannei's, or say- 
ings 3 to the intent that the audience may have none occasion thereby, 
namely to slander your adversaries, which would seem to many that you 
were devoid of charity, and so much the more unworthy to occupy that 
room. Nevertheless, if such occasion be given by the word of God, let 
none offence or suspicion be unreprehended, especially if it be generally 
spoken, without affection. Furthermore, I would that you should study 
to comprehend your matter, that, in any condition, you stand no longer 
in the pulpit than an hour, or an hour and a half at the utmost. For, 
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by long expense of time, the king and the aaeen shall, peradfentniei 
wax so weary at the beginning that they shall nave small delight to con* 
tinue throughout with you to the end.' 

*' The character of Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, was another source 
of weakness aud disunion* He> too, like Latimer, was grievously defi« 
cient in discretion; and, unlike him, he was irritable in temper, and 
most unstable in judgment* He had, unhappily, involved himself in a 
somewhat intemperate correspondence with the Vicar-General, upon a 
point of ecclesiastical discipline; and this at a time when all the resources 
of mutual confidence were required for the support of the Protestant in- 
terest. Of all the other prelates attached to the Reformation, Ey far the 
most active and judicious was Fox, Bishop of Hereford. But death had 
unfortunately deprived the cause of his services in the May of the pre- 
ceding year; and never was any thing more disastrous than the choioe 
of his successor! Our vety children have learned to pronounce the 
name of Edmund Boner with abhorrence ; and this was the man who 
was now to be advanced to the prelacy. He had first emerged into no« 
tice when the public mind was. agitated by the question of the divorce* 
His turbulent activity in the cause recommended him to Cromwell, and 
raised him to the Archdeaconry of Leicester. His subsequent exertions 
completely won for him the confidence of the Reformers. Cranmer 
himself appointed him the Master of the Faculties. He was sent to 
supersede Gardiner as Ambassador to the French Court } and during his 
residence at Paris professed so fervent an interest in the progress of the 
English Bible and Testament, (of which an impression was then in pre- 
paration there,) that he was reckoned among the foremost champions of 
Scriptural truth. Towards the close of this year, 1539, while he was 
y^t in France, Stokesley died ; and Boner was elevated to the See of 
London. But by that time the influence which originally lifted him 
from obscurity had sunk into decay, and he quietly succeeded to the dio- 
cese and the principles of his predecessor. His subsequent history is 
well known. It is the history of a nature so detestably selfish and fero- 
cious, that the darkest Paganism would have been disgraced by it.~ 
Cranmer, vol. i. pp. 199-^202* 

If we sought for matters of deeper and more touching interesti 
Vift should wish to quote the whole account of Cranmer's trial at 
Oxford; but We have only room for the affecting history, which 
is given of his demeanour, from the time when he retracts his re-i 
cantation^ to the moment when he expires at the stake. 

*' The amazement and confusion of the assembly at the utterance of 
this speech may very easily be imagined. All his judges, and doubtless 
a very large portion of the audience, expected nothing from his lips but 
an open and penitent abjuration of his Protestant opinions. Instead of 
this, he proclaimed that he had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 

J professions of the Romish faith. It was to nb purpose that Lord Wil- 
iams vehemently reminded him of his submission and dissembling, and 
exhorted him to remember himself and play the Christian man. The 
Archbishop remained unshaken. ' Alas ! my Lord,' was his reply, * I 
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bave been a man tbat all my life loved plainness, and never dissembled 
till now against the truth, which I am most sorry for; and I cannot 
better play the Christian man than by speaking the truth, as I now do/ 
He further protested that, with regard to the doctrine of the Sacrament, 
he still believed precisely as he had written in his book against the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

** By this time the exasperation of the Romanists had become outra* 
geous. The assembly broke up, and the Archbishop was hurried to the 
place of execution. On his way thither one of the Friars, foaming 
with rage and disappointment^ assailed him with reproaches for his in- 
constancy, and bade him rementber his recantation ; repeatedly crying out, 
' Was it not thy own doing?' On his arrival at the stake he put off his 
garments with alacrity, and even with haste, and stood upright in his 
shirt. When his caps were taken off, his head appeared so bare that not 
a single hair could be discerned upon it. His beard, however, was long 
and thick, and his countenance altogether of such reverend gravity, that 
neither friend nor foe could look upon it without emotion. While the 
preparations for his death were completing, a Bachelor of Divinity, ac- 
companied by two Spanish Friars, made one desperate effort to recall 
liim to his apostacy. But their attempts were utterly fruitless. The 
Archbishop was only moved to repeat that he sorely repented of his re- 
cantation, because be knew it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
friars said, in Latin, to each other, ^ Let us leave him to himself; the 
devil is surely with him, and we ought no longer to be near him/ Lord 
Williams became impatient of further delay, and ordered the proceed- 
ings to be cut short. Cranmer, therefore, took his surrounding friends 
by the hand, and bade them his last farewell ; while his defeated mo-r 
nitor, the Bachelor, indignantly rebuked them for touching the heretic^ 
and protested that he was bitterly sorry for having come into his com* 
pany. He could not forbear, however, once more to urge his adhe* 
rence to his recantation. The answer of Cranmer was, ' This is the 
hand that wrote it^ an4 therefore it shall first suffer punishment.' 

*' The fire was now speedily kindled ; and Cranmer immediately made 
good His words by thrusting his right hand into the flame. He held it 
there with un6inching steadiness, exclaiming from time to time, * This 
hand hath offended, — this unworthy hand !' So immoveable was his for- 
titude, tbat the spectators could plainly perceive the fire consuming his 
hand, before it had materially injured any other part of his frame* At 
last the pile became completely lighted, and then the Are sooq did its 
work upon him. To the very last his resolution continued firm. When 
the flames mounted, so that he was almost inveloped by them^ he ap- 
peared to move no more than the stake to which he was bound. His 
eyes, all the while were steadfastly raised towards l»eaven ; and so long 
as the power of utterance remained, his swollen tongue was repeatedly 
heard to exclaim^ * This unworthy hand! — Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit. 

" That Cranmer*s ' patience in the torment, and courage in dying,' 
were worthy of the noblest cause is amply and generously xittested by 
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the Roman Catholic spectator,* who has left us an account of his lasC 
sufferings. * If/ says the writer of that narrative, * it had been either 
for the glory of God, the wealth of his country, or the testimony of the 
truth, — as it was for a pernicious error, and subversion of true religion, 
— I could worthily have commended the example, and matched it with 
the fame of any Father of ancient time.* There is a sort of traditional 
story that, after be was burnt, his heart was found unconsnmed in the 
midst of the ashes. The tale is scarcely worth repeating. It is, indeed, 
just possible, that when the flames had nearly consumed the parts more 
immediately exposed to their action, the heart may have been separated 
from the body, and may have accidentally fallen upon a spot where the 
fire was less fierce, and there it may have been found comparatively un- 
injured, or at least in a state which might enable a spectator to distin- 
guish it. And this may have given birth to a report which credulity or 
superstition might exalt into a miracle.'**!' — Cranmery vol. ii. pp. 246 — 
249. 

Nor can we forbear to add the reflections immediately follow- 
ing upon the fate of him whom Mr. Le Bas justly and felicitously 
denominates as '* the great Master-builder of the Protestant 
Church of England.'* 

*' Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer ; a man to whom the obligations 
of this country must ever be ' broad and deep \ for to his conscientious 
labours, and incomparable prudence and moderation, we are, under Provi- 
dence, mainly indebted for the present fabric of bur Protestant ^Church. 
The brightness of his last hour was preceded, it is true^ by an awful in- 
terval of darkness. The shadows, however, most happily passed away 
from him ; and his name resumed its lustre in the midst of the fires of 
his martyrdom. The revival of his courage was the bitterest of all ima- 
ginable disappointments to the Romish party. The final prostration of 
his integrity would, to them, have been a great and inestimable spoil. 
So blind was the impatience of the Church of Rome for the ruin of his 
fame, that it drove her to a prodigal application of her customary craft, 
such as must have tended only to the defeat of her purpose. . She trod 
upon the victim whom she had allured into her toils, till his heart must 
have revolted against her perfidious cruelty. She thus, in effect, la- 

* Our narrative of the martyrdom has been taken partly from the martyrology, but 
'chiefly from tlie description of it contnined in a letter from a Roman Catholic eye-wit- 
ness to a friend; dated March 23, 1556| and printed from Foxe's MSS., by Strype, 
Cranmer, b. iii. c. 21. 

t This story is omitted in the later editions of Foxe. But it seems to have been so 
implicitly credited by Strype, that he expresses his regret that the heart, virhich the fire 
had left inviolate, was not preserved in an urn!-— Stripe'* Cranmer* b. iii. c. 21. 

With his usual minuteness of detail, Strype has given us the following items of the 
charge for the burning of Cranmer:— 

For an hundred of wood faggots 
For an hundred of half furze faggots 
For the carriage of them . . . 

For two labourers 

From which we learn that the burning of a heretic usually cost the public about 
%U*^', ..... 
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boured unconsckrasly to rekindle tbe slumbering fires of bis f«hh and 
irirtoe, and to deftvud herself of the satisfaction of utterly murdering his 
repatatlon, before she consigned his body to torture and to death. 
Whether she might, at tbe last, have spared his life, and yet have been, 
eventnally, gratified with his blood, is, indeed, a question which none 
can certainly determine, except Him who searcheth the heart. But yet 
If he is to be judged of man's judgment, it seems impossible to believe 
that be could long have endured tbe miseries of a dishonoured and de- 
spised old age. It appears that, all along, he was smitten with remorse 
and horror for yielding to tbe recoil of fiesh and blood. He protested, 
just before bis death, that * he bad oft repented him of his recantation ;' 
and tbe truth of this saying is irresistibly established by his whole de« 
meanour in his last agony, as represented to us by his honest and 
candid * Roman Catholic reporter.' And when we look at bis self-po$« 
session and alacrity at the stake, and recollect, at the same time, his 
constitutional defect of firmness, nothing can well be thought of more 
surprising than the heroism of his last hour. It has, indeed, been some- 
times alleged, that he derived courage to retract, only from his despair 
of pardon. But his despair of pardon never can have inspired him with 
invincible fortitude, while the flames were devouring his flesh. His 
courage in the midst of sufferings (which might well extort groans, 
even from men made of more stubborn stuff than Cranmer,) can never 
have been the effect of hypocrisy and dissimulation. It is impossible 
that be could be merely playing a part, when he held his band immove- 
ably in the fire that was scorching every nerve and sinew, and accused 
that band as tbe guilty instrument oi his disgrace. We have here, at 
least, a substantial proof that, at that moment, all anguish was light, 
compared with the agony of his deep but not despairing repentance. 
Ami justice demands of us, further to keep in mind tnat the language in 
which his penitence was proclaimed, relates wholly to his recent course 
of dissimulation. With regard to every other act of his life he expresses 
himself, throughout his persecution, like one who had exercised himself 
to have a conscience void of offence towards God and man. 

** In a word, then, we have seen Archbishop Cranmer in his last 
moments, surrounded, as it were, by the ruins of his own good fame ; 
and yet, in tbe midst of that piteous wreck, enabled to resume his ccw* 
rage, and to rise, like the Apostle who denied bis Lord, from the depths 
of human frailtv to the honours of Christian martyrdom. It is scarcely 
to be credited that a man like this could have borne to live ' infamous 
and contented,' if the Church of Rome had allowed him to survive. 
Had his life been granted him, he must soon have loathed a gift, which 
would only have reserved him for sufferings worse than the bitterness of 
death. He might then, possibly, have sunk under the silent, though 
inglorious martyrdom oi a wounded spirit) but, more probably, he 
would have been enabled to renew his strength, and to seek a refuge 
from his anguish by rushing, a voluntary martyr, into the flames." — 
Cranmer^ vol. ii. pp. 250 — 252. 

Mr. Le Bas is always skilful in the delineation of character ; 
and in depicting so much that was wise and learned — so much 
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that was firm and inflexible^ — so much that was good and vene- 
rable in the illustrious martyrs of English Protestantism, — he 
writes with a congenial spirit. We have not space to inquire, 
and the task would be an ungracious one at best, whether in de- 
scribing the more ambiguous and equivocal parts of Cranmer's 
conduct, he may not have taken a view too uniformly favourable 
to the subject of his Memoir. In this case Mr. Le Bas errs, if 
he is in error at all, on the side not merely of charity but of gra- 
titude. The purest fires of patriotism, and the holiest fires of 
religion mast be extinct in every heart, which glows not with an 
ardent thrill of admiration at the very names of Ridley, and 
Latimer, and Cranmer. And if the last of these great men was 
guilty of occasional weakness upon rare and peculiar emergen- 
cies, we shall do well to remember the almost unequalled diffi- 
culties of his position, and the consummate prudence which he 
usually exhibited. Or, if his fortitude abandoned him for a mo- 
ment; if, when bis frame was jaded with physical weariness, and 
his spirit was exhausted by a thousand persecutions, and the in* 
cessant annoyances of disputants eager for bis destruction, who 
had both might and cruelty upon their side; and his soul was 
tempted by the alternate threats and cajoleries of treacherous no 
less than malignant adversaries; if at such a time he quailed 
before the stake and the faggot with a pusillanimity as brief as it 
was disastrous, surely it is not for us to condemn him, when the 
danger is past, or to insult his memory with the bitterness of re- 
proach. It is for us rather to reflect by what sublime and 
exalted courage he made atonemeut for his fault; and to bear in 
mind that, at a period when the flames of persecution are only a 
metaphor, it is impossible to say how the dreadful reality of 
those agonizing horrors might have shaken and appalled us. 
Still more the little spots and casual blemishes of character, from 
which our frail humanity can never be exempt, must be effaced 
in that blaze of glory which encircles the man who had a larger 
share than any of his contemporaries, and fellow-labourers in the 
cause of truth, in bequeathing to us the inestimable inheritance 
of the doctrines and liturgy of our Reformed Church. 

But Mr. Le Bas has said these things far more forcibly and 
eloquently than we can say them. We shall conclude, therefore, 
by cordially recommending his volumes to public perusal and 
applause: and by expressing our belief that they especially en- 
rich a series of works which bids fair to become a most valuable 
addition to the theological and general literature of the country* 
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Aet. V. — An Essay on the supposed exidence of a Quadnpar- 
ti(e and Tripaitile Dichion of Til/ies in England, Part II, 
With a Supplement containing an Inquirij info the Origin of the 
Quarta Pars Episcopalis of the Irish Church, By the Rev. 
William Hale Hale, M.A. 8vo. pp. 6l. London. 1833. 

We hope and trust that our readers have not forgotteu the former 
part of this Essay, which was noticed by us immediately on its 
appearance. The main object of it was to show, and it did show 
tnomphantly, that there is not extant one particle of evidence in 
support of the proposition, which claims a third or a fourth part 
of the tithes of England, as the legal property of the poor* Since 
that time, Mr. Hale has continued his laborious researches; and 
the result of his inquiries will be found to afford abundant con- 
firmation to the same conclusion. That the destitute and the 
helpless have a moral right to assistance from the hand of their 
more prosperous brethren, neither he nor any man of common 
humility ever dreams of denying. Neither is it disputable that 
tbetAee of relieving the indigent is more especially incumbent 
«B the members of the Christian ministry, according to the mea- 
sure of their resources. • But. thai the poor are invested with a 
povitive and legal right to any detinite share of the revenues of 
the Church, in this country at least, is a notion; for the establish- 
nieot of which our History and Jurisprudence will be ransacked 
in vain. In fact, the poor have not, and they never had, any more 
claim to any precise fraction of the clerical possessions, than they 
have to a portion of the crown lands, or the estates of the Duke 
of Northutuberland. 

It is hardly to be expected, in deedy that Mr. Hale's masterly 
exposition should silence the. outcry which ec^lioes from oue end of 
the kingdom to the other against the iniquitous rapacity of the 
clergy. The topic is infinitely too valuable to be lightly aban- 
doned, either by Roman Catholics, or by Protestant Dissenters, 
or by wholesale dealers in revolution. Thene. is no mistake — 
there can be no mistake — there shall be no mistake — in a doctrine, 
which, of itself, is almost potent enough to disgrace and to de- 
jnoUsh the whole Hierarchy, and so to accomplish the warfare of 
reform. . Just consider — what a horrid thing it would be, if it 
.were to turn out, that the parsons are not, after all, a race of 
'ptlmderers and peculators! The thought is not to be endured. 
He can be no friend to his country who suffers his convictions, 
as to this matter, to be stirred for a moment. What? are the 
sacred axioms and postulates of Utilitariati wisdom to be as reeds 
dbaken by the wind? Is the silence of mouldering and for- 
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gotten v<rfuiiies to be set up against tlie express testtmonyy or 
rather the oracular sentence, of an enlightened age? Forbid it. 
Reason^ and Patriotism. The man is an enemv to the oppressed^ 
and a traitor to the land of his birth, who dares to talk of autho* 
rities, or facts, or ancient almanacs, while the work of national 
r^eneration is in hapd^ ^Tbat the clergy are pickpockets, and 
robbers, and '^ gorbellied knaves," is a most useful, and there- 
fore, a most irrefragable maxim. If canons and decrees, there- 
fore, are 4o be brought up» they must and shall speak the same 
language: and if they stubbornly refuse, so much the worse for 
them! So much the worse for the constitutions and the practices 
of by-gone days. < Let them all perish, together with the rest of 
the rubbish heaped up in the days of ignorance- and superstition. 

Mr. Hale himself must, of course, be aware (hat his appeal is to 
men who have exalted themselves into a magnanimous independence 
of argument and evidence. Nevertheless, he seems disposed to 
try his strength, in the presence of the Philistines, (assembled as 
they are to do sacrifice to Dagon their god), and to make for them 
what sport he can. To us, we confess, he does appear to have 
shaken the pillars of their house, till it is well-nigh ready to tum* 
ble into ruins. Whether the destruction will, likewise, even- 
tually fall on his own head, and that of his brethren, time alone 
can show. In the meanwhile, let us calmly observe the progress 
of his achievements, . 

The poor — say the advocates of demolition — have an undoubted 
and hidefeasible right to a full third part of the revenues, or at 
least of the tithes, of the parochial clergy. The poor — says Mr. 
Hale — have no such thing. Their claim is neither more nor less 
than that, which calamity and. want have always, throughout 
Christendom, upon^ the charity of Christian men, and more par- 
ticularly of Christian ministers; That no such ^laim, as that 
contended for^ is recognized by tlie Ecclesiastical Law of Eng- 
land, he has already proved in the firstdivision of his work. And 
having there shown what the riglits of the poor are wo^, he now 
proceeds to examine what interest they really have in the revenues 
of the Church. With this view, he, accordingly, begins with 
the times prior to the Reformation. We are thus brought back, 
at once, to the cradle of our law of real property; the theory of 
•which was, that all land was held of the king, or of some other 
lord, upon the condition of performing certain services to his 
chief. Military service was the usual tenure of lands held by lay- 
men; and many of the clergy — among whom were the bishops-— 
were compelled by the Conqueror to hold their lands as barons, 
and io perform such service, by furnishing ibek military contih«- 
gents, at the requisition of the king. Those of the clergy, who 
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escaped this exaction* were permitted to retain their posseisions 
either under the ancient tenure of Frankatmuigne, or that of Di- 
vine Service* Both of these tenures were of a religious nature : 
but the distinction between them was this ; — that the tenant in 
Frankahnoigne was under a general obligation to the performance 
of rdigious offices— such as making prayers^ or salting masses 
for the temporal and eternal welfare of the grantor and his heirs ; 
whereas the tenant by Divine Service was bound to certain defi* 
nite duties, such^ for instance, as saying certain masses, in person, 
according to the specified terms of the grant, or finding a chaplain 
for the same purpose, or distributing an appointed sum of money 
among a certain number of poor men on a given day» And the 
difference between these two tenures is more strongly marked by 
the circumstance, that, in the former case, the default of the 
tenant in discharging the obligation was cognizable only by the Or*- 
dinary ; whereas, in the latter, the condition might be enforced by 
a distress upon his land, at the suit of the lord. AH this is made 
clear, by. reference to Littleton and his immortal commentator. 
And if this be so, we seek in vain, in the ancient law of ecclesi- 
astical property, for any thuig which invests the poor with a legal 
claim to any portion of the land, or of its proceeds. The baron 
was under no other obligation but to fight, or to produce fighting 
men. The tenant in frankalmoigne was bound to produce nothing 
but prayers and masses ; and this, without any specification as to 
the time, or the number, or the measure, of such religious ministra- 
tions. The tenant by Divine Service was under a somewhat stricter 
obligation; for he was compelled, on pain of distress, to perform, 
and to provide for, the religious offices expressly specified in the 
grant; and, in some cases, to bestow on the indigent » certain 
tixed amount of alms, at a time appointed. Where then, we ask, 
are we to find, in our old law, the title of the poor to a third part of 
the landed revenue of the clergy ? All the land in the realm was, 
originally, held by some tenure or other, whether secular, or spiri- 
tual. If the rights of the poor, therefore, are conferred on them 
by the common law, where are we to seek them but in the terms 
of those tenures by which the land was held? And if no such 
terms are to be found there, what is the conclusion? — but, that 
the poor had no such part or lot in the matter, as their zealous 
and most disinterested champions are, at this moment, loudly in* 
sisting on; and that their true claim, (with the exception of the 
^ase of specified money payments), is upon the compassion of the 
holders of the land, and not upon the estates themselves. 

Welt — but then we shall be told that although the tenures of 
ibe common law may have nothing to do with tlie affairs; still 
the clergy are, somehow or other, bound to support the poorj 
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aod this, to the extent of at least one third of their reyenues; oud 
that, in withdrawing that portion from charitable uses, they are 
gnilty of a sacrilegious plunder, the moral stain of which no lenglh 
of custom or prescription can obliterate. And since the common 
law will do nothing for this hypothesis^ its advocates have been 
fain to try what can be made of the ecclesiastical or canon law. 
Unfortunately, however, the ecclesiastical or canon law is equally 
dumb, as appears from the searching examination instituted by 
Jdr. Hale, in the first part of his essay. What then remains^ but 
to see whether the wills or donations of the founders will depose 
more favourably, either in their own express language, or in their 
sense as interpreted by immemorial usage? Let us then hear the 
clergy themselves, at a period when it was manifestly their in- 
terest to magnify their own legal responsibilities with respect to 
the maintenance of the poor. In the earlier part of the i3th 
century the Holy See found itself in grievous want of money ; a 
want occasioned by the expense in which it was involved by its 
disputes with the emperor. England,. it is well known, was al« 
ways one of the most thriving and productive of the milcb^cows, 
to which his Holiness habitually resorted in the season of extremity 
and dearth. To England, accordingly, an envoy was despatched, 
by name Peter Rubeus, whose ofiice was to assist the legiite Otho 
in the process of draining off the sup^fluous wealth of the 
English Church into the Apostolic coffers. The enterprise ap- 
pears to have been signally unfortunate : for, in the first place, 
the bishops and prelates betrayed a marvellous want of sympathy 
with the distresses of the Romish court. They were provided 
with a multitude of excellent reasons for declining all contribution 
towards the relief of the exigencies of the Pontiff. What was to 
be done, but to make an experiment upon the piety and liberality 
of the parochial clergy? It so happened, however, that, in some 
instances at least, the parochial clergy were quite a& untractable 
and penurious as their masters. And how did they justify their 
backwardness in ministering to the necessities of the Successor 
of St. Peter? By protesting that only one third of their income 
was legally their own, and that the rest was the absolute property 
of the Church and the poor; and that, consequently, the remain- 
der ought not to be burdened by the exactions of the Pope i No 
such thing. They reasoned then-^says Mr. Hale— precisely as 
we should argue now. They said not one syllable respecting the 
iniquity of diverting a definite portion of their clerical revenues 
from their legal and appointed channel: but they insisted that 
the contemplated impost would utterly disable them fit>m the ex- 
ercise of benevolence and hospitality. Their whole argument is 
utterly unintelligiblei on any other supposition but one,--*namely, 
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that they, the clergy, were in full and legal possession of the 
wifole revenues of their churches, and that the charitable appli- 
cation of those revenues was left entirely to their own personal 
discretion. 

The transactions, here alluded to, took place in the yeais 1240 
and 1246, and are amply related by Matthew Paris, from whom 
Mr. Hale has furnished us with copious quotations. In 1240, 
the answer of the Berkshire Rector to the applications of the 
pontifical agent was as follows: ** Since, by the authority of. the 
Holy Fathers, the revenues of the Church were appropriated to 
the de6nite use of the Church, the ministers, and the poor, they 
ought not to be converted to other uses, except under the sanction 
of the Universal Church; and thence it followed that no contri- 
bution ought to be made by them, for the purpose of carrying on 
war, and especially against Christians." They likewise added, 
that ** since the proceeds of their benefices scarcely sufficed for 
their daily sustenance, — (and this, owing to various causes, — the 
poverty of the benefices, the famine. consequent upon the failure 
x>f harvests, the great number of the poor, whose deaths they 
could not permit themselves to witness, without endeavouring to 
furnish them with food, as well as because the prohibition against 
a plurality of benefices left the poorer benefices inadequate to 
the supply of their own wants and those of the poor) — on all these 
accounts, they ought not to be compelled to contribute." They 
further alleged that the interest of patrons in the benefices was so 
great, '' that without their consent they could not contribute, lest 
injury should accrue to their churches, ^hich had been endowed 
by them with lands and revenues for this special purpose, that the 
rector of those churches should keep hospitality both for the rich 
and the poor, for the clergy and the laity, according to their 
means, and as the custom of the place requires." {Matlh, Paris, 
Hist. AtigL p. 535, ed. 1640. Wilk, vol. i. p. 679) When 
similar exactions were attempted in 1246, it was urged by the 
clergy that it had been the custom for the rectors of the parish 
churches to exercise liberal hospitality and almsgiving — that they 
had thus laboured, not only to approve themselves to God, but to 
secure the good will of many of the laity, who had usually shown 
themselves the bitterest enemies to the Church — that if half of 
their benefices should be deducted, (for this was the. amount of 
the proposed exaction,) the sources of liberality and beneficence 
would be dried up — that the clergy would then soon fall into dis- 
grace — that their just dues would no longer be paid — and that 
they would thus speedily be left defenceless to the oppression of 
the laity, — to the great scandal and injury of the Universal Church. 
They moreover recited that, if alms were withdrawn^ a vast mul* 
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titude of families would quickly fall into such utter poverty and 
desperation^ as must be fatal to the security of life and property 
throughout the realm. {Matt. PariSf ad annum 1246. Wilk^ 
vol. i. p. 687.) 

Now, we confidently ask, is this the language of men who ever 
dreamed that the law had left them masters of no more than one* 
third of the produce of their benefices? It is, undoubtedly, the 
language of men who felt themselves bound in conscience to a 
charitable application of their revenues, and this to the full extent 
of their ability. It is the language of men, who knew that the 
spirit of their endowments would have been violated by a sordid 
selfish use of their wealth* But where is a sentence to be found 
in these statements, in support of the conclusion that the canons 
of the Church had ever divided the rectorial income into three 
or four equal portions, of which only one could legally be called 
the property of the rector? And if no such sentence can be 
found, the gravamen of the charge against the Protestant clergy 
of the Church of England, must be — not that they have silently 
and fraudulently abolished the original and definite partition of 
their benefices — but, that they have administered their benefices 
in a less charitable spirit, than their Romish predecessors. And 
this is a charge which the Protestant clergy might be well con- 
tent to leave to the strictest investigation even of their enemies, 
— provided always that their enemies would bring a tolerably 
candid and impartial temper to the inquiry. 

The language of the statute-book is, throughout, in perfect 
harmony with that of the unmanageable rectors of the thirteenth 
century. The statutes which contain any reference to the 
foundation of religious houses, and benefactions to the clergy, 
extend from the 35 Edward I. 1306, to 25 Hen. VIII. 1533. 
The recitals of these acts, (which recitals are printed at length by 
Mr. Hale,) with very little variation of phrase, ascribe these en- 
dowments to a double motive, — namely, the anxiety to secure the 
religious ofiices of the Church, in behalf of the souls of the 
benefactors and their heirs, — and the desire that the Clergy should 
be provided with the means of hospitable and benevolent ex- 
penditure. But they contain not a single word which points to 
a positive threefold or fourfold partition of ecclesiastical revenue, 
whether from land or tithes. So far, therefore, as the design 
of those benefactors can be illustrated by the acts of the legis- 
lature, Mr. Hale appears to us perfectly justified in saying — 

" I see no difference between the intentions of these benefactors of 
ancient times, and what I know to be the positive result, when any. new 
endowment of a church is made, in the present day. To build a church, 
^nd fix a clergyman^ in any hitherto uncultivated spot^ is, even in this 
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age, not merely an act of piety to God, but 6f charity to tbe poor. 
Whenever a church is now built, a clei^man provided with an incooie, 
and a residence aftbrded to him among his parishioners, there almsgivings 
not less than praying and preaching, is one of the many blessings de^ 
rived to the neighbourhood. 1 know not the house of a resident clergy- 
man, be he rich or poor, from which the stream of charity does not flow 
to the relief of his poor brethren.'* ... In short, ** it requires not the 
knowledge of the decrees of popes, nor of the preaDibles to English acts 
of parliament of ancient times to remind the clergy of our church** . . . 
(whether beneficed or unbeneficed, whether rectors or curates) . . . '* of 
duties, which any lay-member of ottr communion, who himself goes to 
church, and is acquainteil with the character of his pastor, must know 
how zealously the clergy endeavour to fulfil." 

And when an atrocious attempt is made to break down the 
general feeling of respect for the English clergy, by stigmatizing 
them as the plunderers of the poor, — 

** When history is falsified, in order to encourage the poor to rebellion 
against their spiritual pastors, or to sanction legislative robbery of the 
clergy, it then Decomes the duty of the clergy to shew that their revenues 
are their own, and that they are answerable to God alone, and not to 
any human tribunal, for the appioprtatioa of them.'* 

So much, then, for the moral or equitable claim of the indigent 
upon individual holders of clerical property in general. We now 
proceed to a consideration of the vested right, which they actually 
did enjoy, in a portion of the revenues of ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. And here, again, the inquiry is found to end in the uttef 
discomfiture of the hypothesis, which assigns to the poor any 
one fixed and specified proportion of such revenues. 

" As to the nature of the vested or legal rights of the poor," says Mr. 
Hale, ^ it may, without fear of contradiction, be asserted, that in no 
case did they arise from the force of any general rule, either of canon or 
statute law : they were acquired by them, either by virtue of the ordinances 
made by the bishops, when rectories were appropriated to monasteries i 
or by original grants or bequests of the proprietors of lands." 

It is true that, in addition to these, the poor i^ere in the habits 
of receiving certain bounties or gratuities from the religious 
houses, at certain stated feativals. But the amount of these was 
comparatively trifling, and the distribution of them altogether 
voluntary on the part of the possessors of those houses. It cnn* 
not be pretended that they were enjoyed by virtue of anything 
like a vested right. 

With regard to the only rights of the poor which can be con- 
iBidered as legal, let us first examine them as arising out of the 
appropriation of rectories. It appears then that, in order to 
mitigate the evils arising out of the substitution of a poorly en* 
dowed resident vicar, for a comparatively vrealthy rector, certain 
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canons were made by the Archbishops Peccham and Stratfordi 
directing a yearly allowance of alms to the poor out of the profits 
of the appropriated benefice. It further appears that this ailow« 
ance was subsequently enforced by the statute, 15 Richard 11. 
1391 ; the very statute which has recently been quoted in parlia- 
ment, to establish the vested right of the poor to a share in the 
church revenues; but which, after all, merely ordains that, '' in 
every appropriation of a benefice, a con^enmit sum of money shall 
be paid by those that have the fruits and profits of the churches, 
to the poor parishioners of the churches, in aid of their living and 
sustenance for ever." How these ordinances were carried into 
efiect, appears by a list of the bounties doled out to the poor, as 
printed by Mr. Hale. If we are to judge by this statement, the 
canons were by no means executed m a spirit of charitable pro- 
digality. The convenient sum of 65. Sd. out of £i5. 6s^ Sd., 
or :^th, is about the most liberal proportion exhibited by his 
catalogue ! But if this does not say much for the generosity of 
the appropriators, it says a good deal against the assertion, that 
they were legally bound to the distribution of one third or one 
fourth of their revenues in acts of charity. 

There still remains to be considered the amount of alms 
usually distributed by the monasteries out of their general 
revenues. The fullest information relative to this matter, is to 
be obtained from the Valor Ecclesiasticus. But as this is a work 
in five folio volumes, it could scarcely be expected of Mr. Hale 
that he should extend bis search throughout the >thole of it* 
He has, however, transcribed from the third volume some 
returns, which throw considerable light upon the subject. We 
have not room for their insertion here. We must content our- 
selves with stating the result in two instances. The clear in- 
come of the monastery of Bury St. Edmund's, (after deducting 
fees, procurations, synodals, stipends to chaplains, &c.). Was 
2536/. I6s. 1 id. The amount of alms distributed was SOO/. 14s. Bd.; 
being something more than a sixth part* The clear income of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was a365/. I9s. Wld. 
The alms distributed were only 56/. lU. Id.; not quite a two- 
and-fortieth part of the whole. What was the average propor- 
tion distributed by the monasteries of England collectively, 
cannot be known, without a laborious examination of all these 
documents. But, unless the above specimens give a very insuf- 
ficient representation of the matter, they must either abundantly ex- 
pose the absurdity of the notion, that a third or a fourth part was 
the property of the poor; or else, they must fix upon the ancient 
Romish possessors of the religious houses the charge of most 
abominable malversation. Much the same thing may be said of 
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the chantry lands, if \i'e may' rely upon three particular instances 
given by Mr, Hale. ITie revenues of* three chantries, selected 
by hiniy when taken together^ amounted to £!/. lis, \0d.: their 
payments to the poor were 3/. 1 Is, I0d,\ about a sixth part of 
the whole. What proportion the chantry lands bore to those 
which belonged to the monasteries, and how many of them were 
charged with the payment of alms, can be discovered only by a 
complete search of the Falor Ecclesiasticus, That the value of 
the property was considerable, may be concluded from the rea« 
sons assigned for the dissolution of the chantries, by the preamble 
to the statute 1 Edward VI. A.D. 1547. It is there declared 
that, next to the destruction of superstition, the object kept in 
view was ^* the converting them to good and godly uses, (as, 
either in erecting grammar schools, for the education of youth in 
virtue and godliness), and for augmenting the universities, and 
better providing for the poor and needy." But alas ! when once 
tlie law had gone forth, the poor and the needy, and the ignorant 
were forgotten. The possessions of the chantries were sdid, and 
the proceeds went, no one could tell whither. '^The kingy'^says 
Strype, ** bore the slander. The poor felt the lack. JJutwe 
know well, and all the world saw, that the act made by the king'« 
Majesty and his lords, for maintaining of learning, and relief of 
the poor, had served some as a fit instrument to rob learning and 
to spoil the poor." Chantries and monasteries, in short, were all 
swallowed up in the capacious maw of sacrilegious rapacity. 
Jndigence was deprived even of the fragments from the table of 
the Church : and literature was left to mourn over the lost in* 
heritance which had been assigned to her by the law of the land. 
How, then, does the matter stand? The interest which reaUy 
belonged to the poor, in the revenues of the Church, was derived 
from three sources. 1. From payments made by the appropria- 
tors, when a rectory was converted into a vicarage. 2.- From 
endowed alms and customary doles distributed by the religious 
houses. 3. From payments out of chantry lands. And where 
are these sources of charitable distribution to be sought for now? 
The Church possesses them not. If Dr. Doyle, together with his 
brother agitators, must needs pour out the phials of his indignation, 
it should be on the bi^ads of them who fattened upon the pkiader 
of the Church. And if he seeks to pluck the spoil out of the 
jaws of the oppressor, he must even gtrcl himself up for an en^ 
counter with the heirs, or the successors, of those wholesale 
dealers in pillage. This, however, most unquestionably, he is 
far too wise to think of. He will satisfy himself with a safer and 
more promising species of warfare. H« will continue to assail 
the Protestant clergy with alander and invective, as spoilers of 
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the necessitous, and as basely sheltering themselves, under a pre- 
scription of three centuries, from all compulsion to disgorge their 
unholy plunder! 

Mr. Hale concludes his disquisition with an attempt to show 
that the system of English Poor Laws has been quite erroneously 
ascribed to the dissolution of religious houses, and to the discon- 
tinuance of ecclesiastical bounty. That an immensity of miscon- 
ception and exaggeration is generally current, relative to this 
subject, is beyond all question. But we are not quite satisfied 
that Mr. Hale has not a little over«stated the matter, when he 
affirms, that the destruction of the monasteries, and the change 
made in the duty of the clergy at the Reformation^ had nothing 
whatever to do with the increase of the vagrancy and poverty, 
which first threw the impotent, for support, upon the public. 
That vagrancy and poverty had existed long before, and that the 
charity of religious corporations was utterly inadequate to the 
prevention or the remedy of the evil, is absolutely indisputable. 
But it is scarcely conceivable that the sudden suppression of 
these establishments should have failed, in some considerable 
degree, to aggravate the mischief. With this qualification, how- 
ever« it does appear to us, that Mr. Hale has fully succeeded in 
making good his position. There can be no doubt that, if all 
the Romish institutions had been maintained to this hour, and if 
the country could have advanced to its present state of freedom 
and prosperity, in spite of papal domination, — the accumulation 
of indigence and wretchedness would still have been sufiScient to 
oppress the amplest resources of ecclesiastical wealth and bene- 
ficence : for, unhappily, great national freedom and prosperity have 
always, more or less, a tendency to deposit a very copious sedi- 
ment of improvidence and want. This tendency, as Mr. Hale 
has shown, had begun to manifest itself long before the period of 
the Reformation. The evils inflicted by pauperism and vagrancy 
were the price which England had to pay for the gradual extinc- 
tion of villainage, and the deliverance of multitudes from their 
bondage to the soil; — a change which had been imperceptibly 
going on, without any express alteration of the law ; a change, 
too, which was indispensably necessary to the full developement 
of our national strength and grandeur. We cannot follow Mr. 
Hale throughout his investigation. It must suffice for us to say 
that we have no language to express our astonishment, and our 
contempt, at the miserable crudities which are industriously dis- 
seminated respecting the causes of our present difficulties. . If 
churchmen (we are incessantly told) had been faithful to their 
own duties, and true to the spirit of their endowments, the laity 
might have been relieved from a load, which threatens to crush 
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the whole landed property of the empire; and, therefore, the 
clergy should now be compelled, by peine forte et dure^ to 
abandon that portion of their revenues which was the original 
patrimony of the poor. It would take a volume to expose the 
manifold absurdities involved in this monstrous proposition. Why, 
if the whole present income of the Church were to be transferred 
to the poor, the public would not be lightened of much more than 
one third of the existing burden of the Poor Rate ; as the labours 
of the Ecclesiastical Revenue Commission have recently ascer* 
tained. And if we are to hear complaints of the enormity of this 
burden, who is to be blamed for that i Will Dr. Doyle, and his 
fraternity, arraign the Protestant Church for the prodigious 
course of mismanagement which has swelled this tax to its pre> 
sent formidable amount? We should not very much wonder, if 
they did. And, in truth, if they were to do so, we do not know 
that the folly of such a charge would greatly exceed that of their 
habitual declamations against the rapacity and the dishonesty of 
Protestant Ecclesiastics. 

Subjoined to this essay is a supplemental inquiry into the sup- 
posed existence of a fourfold division of tithes in Ireland. We 
are at a loss to exhibit this disquisition to our readers in an 
abridged form ; for it is already as much concentrated as it can 
well be. The sum of the whole matter, however, appears to be 
this ; that in certain parts of Ireland, the Bishops had one quarter 
of the tithes ; but that instead of being introduced from England, 
(where no such custom ever existed,) the usage has never been 
known in Ireland, except in places most remote from the English 
pale ; for instance, in the district and neighbourhood of Con- 
naught, a county which at the time of the conquest of Ireland, 
was in a state of barbarism, and in which, when conquered, the 
invaders soon assumed the manners and habits of the native Irish. 
At what precise period this custom was introduced, is a matter of 
great uncertainty. Mr. Hale conjectures, with much appearance 
of reason, that its introduction may be ascribed to the Pope's 
legate Malachias, who was Archbishop of Armagh in 11£7; 
but he adds that, however this may be, no proof has been, 
or probably can be, produced, in the case of parochial 
tithes, of the minister receiving only one of the remaining three 
fourths, while the other two fourths were appropriated to the 
fabric and the poor. With regard to the authority of Archbishop 
Usher, alleged by Spelnian, — the public are now in a condition 
to judge of its value for themselves: for Mr. Hale has here 
printed at length that portion of the Archbishop's treatise which 
relates to the subject, from the MS. discovered by him in the 
arcbiepiscopal library at Lambeth Palace. From this it ap- 
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pears that tb6 Archbishop undoubtedly held the opinion that a 
fourfold division of tithes did once prevail in Ireland. But it like-* 
wise appears that^ what he uttered only as an opinion, and with 
great diffidence and caution^ has been hastily represented by Spel- 
man as almost an indisputable fact. It will, further, be found 
that, in *' the historical part of his argument, the Primate has fol- 
lowed the ordinary course, which other historians have pursued : 
he has adduced the common authorities of Decretals of foreign 
local councils, and the letter of Gregory to Augustine. But not 
a single Irish council, or fact of Irish History, afforded him any 
direct testimony that a regular fourfold division ever prevailed in 
that country." His whole argument is an argument only from 
analogy, and a supposed resemblance ; the main feature of that 
resemblance being the receipt by the Bishop of one fourth. Ail 
this while^ however, the analogy entirely fails in that very parti* 
cular, which is most essential to the present argument, viz. in the 
trace of any vested interest of the poor in the revenues of the 
church, whether arising out of lands or tithes. 
- To conclude, then,-^can any reasonable man doubt that the 
clamour, respecting the supposed violation of the ancient Canons 
i»f the Church, has been raised for the purpose of giving a definite 
form and shape to the complaints against the clergy ? That the 
clergy are unfeeling and rapacious, is, of itself, a very expedient per* 
suasion : buthow enormously will their guilt and their disgrace be 
aggravated, if it can be shown that they are chargeable, not merely 
with avarice, but with positive embezzlement ? It may be a very ser- 
viceable measure for the cause of Reform, to rouse the resentments 
of the populace against their spiritual Pastors. But how swift must 
be the destruction of the order, if the voice of general disaffection 
should be deepened by the condemnation of the law? We trust 
however, the labours of Mr. Hale will essentially contribute to dis- 
abuse the public ear, and teach it not to confound the growlings 
of discontent with the thunders of offended justice. The vast 
amount of Ecclesiastical Revenue has been, in its time, a very 
effective topic of revolutionary declamation. But the inquiries of 
the Royal Commission have, already, done much to silence that 
nbsurd and most flagitious outcry ; so that now, whenever the 
mighty hunters of Radicalism attempt to renew it» inceptm cla* 
mor frustrator Mantes. It may fairly be expected that the re«- 
searches of men like Mr. Hale, will, in time, produce a similar 
effect upon the passions, which are now venting execration upon 
the Ministers of the Church, as infamous peculators, and plun- 
derers of the indigent. We are, indeed, well aware that, even if 
this should be ^o, there will still remain one most inestimable 
artifice at the command of the adversary. Should tlie fourfold 
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division be utterly exploded, the Protestant Clergy will> probably^t 
continue to be assailed by a comparison between their own 
habits, and those of their Roman Catholic predecessors* We 
shall still hear, incessantly, of the boundless beneficence of the 
unmarried Priest, in bright and glorious contrast with the narrow 
and grudging charities of the married Parson.. And unfortu^ 
nately, this is a comparison, the merits of which are incapable of 
being reduced to that certainty, which is often the result of legal 
and antiquarian investigation. In that case, therefore, the appeal 
must be to the experience and the honesty of the people them-^ 
selves, to the condition of those parishes which enjoy the blessing 
of a resident Minister competently endowed, and to the measure 
in which the Clergy, collectively, contribute to every undertaking 
of a religious and charitable tendency. It may possibly be 
true, that the beneficenqe of the Clergy does not, in the present 
day, take precisely the form, or diffuse itself exactly in the chan-^ 
nels, which were pointed out by the wants of a rude and barbarous 
age. Every tolerably well informed person now sees that, of all 
modes ofcharity, that of indiscriminate alms-giving is the least bene« 
ficial ; nay, that it may be so extended and administered, as to form 
a fund for the encouragement of improvidence and vice, and for 
the eventual accumulation of want and wretchedness^ But if th^ 
actual amount of sacrifices made by our Clergy could be fairly 
estimated, we have not the slightest doubt that tbey, the Clergy, 
would be found, throughout all their ranks, — Bishops and digni- 
taries, Rectors, Vicars and Stipendiary Curates — to minister, in 
some shape or other, to the distresses of the poor, in a much more 
ample proportion than any other class that can be named. To 
the utmost of their power, yea, and beyond their power, they are 
always ready, with heart and hand, not only to alleviate the tem- 
poral necessities of their own flocks, but to aid the cause of 
charity, M'henever and wherever it may appeal to their good offices. 
That a churlish and greedy parson may here and there be found, 
it would be insane to deny. Some such persons are always to be found 
in every church. But we are deeply persuaded that their 
numbers in the Church of England are insufficient to a^ct the 
general truth of our assertion ; almost as insufficient as the lunar 
anomalies are, to impeach the general regularity of the '* faithful 
witness in heaven," in her movements round the earth. And it is 
devoutly to be wished that the people may not have to learn the 
correctness of this affirmation by the bitterest of all discipline, — an 
experience of the loss which the emissaries of confiscation would 
speedily entail upon the sufferers. 

We trust that these two Essays of Mr. Hale will shortly.be op 
the table of every Clergyman, — we wish we might add, of every 
Layman, — in ihe British Empire. 
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Art. VI. — Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses, Par A. De 

Lamartiue. 2 torn. J 830. 

It has been observed, that the effect of English poetry has been 
produced by the emotions, that of the French by the ideas, they 
are each calculated to excite. Thus Shakspeare has been called 
the poet of the heart, Voltaire the poet of the head ; Shakspeare 
of the passions, Voltaire of the moral feelings. There is some truth 
and some error in this definition^ for Shakspeare is very often a 
most powerful teacher of morals, and Voltaire in his tragedies has 
frequently struck the chords of genuine passion. li passion in 
poetry means any thing, it signifies the warmth and energy of 
feeling, whether it be good, or whether it be evil — the recitation 
of hope or grief, of love or of devotion. Wherever there is 
earnestness, attachment and affection towards any object, there of 
course passion will be found. We find it in the rugged strains 
of Du Bartas, and the polished melodies of Racine. Old French 
poetry especially abounds in that interest produced by the emotions. 
With |he writers of the l6th century nothing is didactic of itself; 
if there be any moral, it arises naturally out of the tale, and is 
not pointed by the ingenuity of the writer. With them nothing 
is fictitious, nothing is assumed for the instant : the festivity of 
Marot, the classic enthusiasm ofRonsard, and the picturesque 
truth and identity of Belleau, are all powerful, because they are 
natural. Of all the elder French poets Clement Marot has ob- 
tained the most ample and long continued popularity. Boi- 
leau and La Fontaine, Chanlieu and J. B. Rousseau have all 
spoken of him in terms of admiration and regard ; and it is a sin- 
gular circumstance that Fenelon, in his letter to the Academy, in 
which he regrets the loss of the energy and strength of the old 
language, confines his notice of the earlier poets to Marot. With 
him, indeed, the first page of genuine French poetry begins ; no- 
thing equal to him went before or followed after until Malherbe. 
The grace of his chansons, the wit of his epigrams, and the easy 
playfulness and elegant familiarity of his epistles, have not been 
surpassed. But it is only as the partial translator of the psalms 
into metre that Marot is particularly commemorated in these pages. 
In some of his ballads there is occassionally a very gentle and 
serious tone ; Le Chant de Mai et de Virtu is a pleasing speci- 
men. In this sense there is truth in the compliment often ap- 
plied to him, Qui ait badint aussi tioblement. While reading 
some of his poems, T/ie Temple of Cupid particularly, we are re- 
minded of the manner of our own Chaucer. 

But we must not linger in these fields bright with the dew of 
the morning of poesy. We can only hope to throw out a few hints 
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in our rapid survey, which may lead the reader to investigate the 
subject for himself. 

The French are accustomed to point to the 18th century as the 
great season of their glory, the summer of their literature. It 
was an age in which beauty and deformity, eloquence and ri« 
baldry, were strangely blended together. Vice and virtue were 
in a state of antagonism. The sublimity of Bossuet, the gran* 
deur of Massillon, and the dignified severity of Bourdaloue, were 
striving with the licentious irony of Voltaire and his confederates. 
Produced in the corruption of the court, it grew under the 
shadow of a depraved government, sporting with the arms of so* 
phistry or reason ; lulhng itself with the harmony of its poets and 
Its sages, it awoke to the roar of its crumbling institutions^ to the 

flare of its fires, the cries of its victims and their executioners, 
t was an age at once magnificent and mean, noble and con- 
temptible. it was not, says Lamartine, an age of thought, it 
was an age of action : the scornful philosophy of the day did not 
knake one of those gigantic steps which carry the human spirit 
under a new horizon; the arts were not inspired, for they 
never looked towards heaven, whence all inspiration proceeds ; 
poetry neglected her lyre to amuse herself with the efforts of a cold 
and lifele&s pencil ; she stifled upon her lips that Great Name 
which ought ever to sound, at least, in the heart of the poet, that 
animated instrument of the vast concert of the creation.* Science 
alone grew and waxed mighty, for Science lives upon realities 
and not ideas ; eloquence alone was powerful, for eloquence is 
one of the elements of action. 

A sketch even of the great men of that golden age would oc- 
cupy a volume, we shall content ourselves with notices of one or 
two of the most eminent. 

We remember no writer of the eighteenth century with greater 
pleasure than the amiable and accomplished Thomas. His first 
appearance in the literary world took place in 1756, and in 1762 
tne prize of poetry was decreed to him for his Ode sur le Temps, 
In pronouncing upon the merits of this Ode, La Harpe should 
have remembered Voltaire's definition of prejudice, as an opinion 
without judgment. The following translation of a few stanzas, 
may, perhaps, enable the reader to form an estimate of the solemn 
dignity of the poem. 

1. 

O Time ! tbou unknown Being, whom the soul 
In tbe dark shadow of her love embracetb j 

Torrent of ages and of years, that roll 
To the far off sea no bright eye traceth } 

• Discours, &c. par A. De Lamartinei 
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Now, while thy voice doth call^ 
I dare to stand a moment ere I fall> 
To look upon thy coarse, thou ravager of all ! 

2. 
Who shall unveil the momeut of thy birth ? 

What eye upon thy infancy can gaze ? 
Surely thy cradle, spirit of the earth, 
Rocks on the dark eternity of days. 
Ere thou wast made. 
Buried within the gleamless shade. 
Thy slumbering starless germ was laid. 

3. 
From chaos the gates all suddenly were rent. 

The stars lit up their glory-fires — 
Then thou wast bom, by the Almighty sent 

To watch the wandering of those deathless lyres. 
And while the shades did flee 
The VOICE resounded— Tame shall be for thee^ 
O Nature — but Eternity for Me. 

4. 
God ! such art Thou ! the sea of ages 

Dasheth in fury at thy feet ; 
Over the beauty of thy works it rages. 

But not a wave comes near thy judgment seat. 
Lord of the golden sky. 
Millions of ages, as they fly, 
Are even as nothing to thy sleepless eye ! 

We have alluded to the injustice of La Harpe's criticism upon 
Thomas, and a few words upon this celebrated critic will not be 
out of place in an article which takes notice of his contemporaries, 
whom above all he delighted to undervalue. 

The circumstances attending the youth of La Harpe — the 
uncertainty of his birth — a subject never forgotten by his ene- 
mies — his early difficulties and misfortunes, all contributed to 
confirm him in habits of severity. His first attempts were di- 
rected towards criticism. When not twenty years of age, he 
published his Essai sur VHeroide. This circumstance gave 
occasion to Freron to exclaim against the presumptuous daring 
of the puerile scholar, who did not hesitate to uplift a hand, not 
released from the ferula, against the poets of ancient times. 
We have no intention of entering into any examination of the 
numerous compositions of La Harpe. We shall confine our 
attention to the work upon which his fame principally rests, and 
the execution of which employed a considerable portion of his 
life. We mean, the Cours de Litterature Ancienne et Moderne. 
The death of the author interrupted the completion of his entire 
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design, and the Cours remains^ therefore, in some measure, a 
fragment, but a fragment perfect in itself. 

The literary character of La Harpe has been drawn in very 
unfavourable colours, by one of his successors in the chair of the 
Atkeneum, M. Le Mercier.* He was, says the professor, skilful 
in theory, mediocre in practice, a versifier rather than a poet, a 
declaimer, formed upon the principles of Le Kain ; in his youth, 
a prot£g6 of Voltaire, and, consequently, most unbounded in his 
admiration of that writer. His decisions upon the merits of 
authors were pronounced with a determination and self-confi- 
dence worthy of a supreme judge, but for his afiections or anti- 
pathies he is rarely able to offer a satisfactory reason. 

For our own part, we should be as much inclined to dissent 
from the opinion of Le Mercier, as from that more favourable 
Judgment; which has designated La Harpe the Quintilian of 
France. In one thing he resembles the great Roman critic. 
Placed in the days of declining literature and taste, he stood in the 
gap and combated for the purity of the language ; but he wanted 
the penetrating reason and the philosophic arrangement of the 
Roman critic. The criticism of Quintilian, like a precious 
«amp, throws a rich lustre over every object of which it treats ; 
by its clear and beautiful light, we read the venerable pages of 
the antique philosophy; his taste and judgment, first acquired by 
diligent reading and comparison, and afterwards elevated and 
refined by the natural dignity of his own mind, constituted him 
at the same time the judge and the rival of the most distin- 
guished writers. 

But taste and penetration are scarcely more necessary to the 
formation of a true critic, than strict temperance and impartiality. 
His curule chair should be elevated above the noxious influences 
of party feelings and petty animosities. He should strive rather 
to emulate Longinus than Zoilus. La Harpe did not do this; 
he rendered himself miserable by the necessity of hating, as 
Fenelon had made himself happy by the necessity of loving. In 
reading some of the French writer's strictures upon contemporary 
authors, we are reminded of Butler's witty character of a 
Railer ; like a water-dog, he always carries a cudgel in his mouth. 
We cannot, however, afford to linger upon La Harpe, and 
shall only add one fact concerning him, which cannot be too 
generally known. The associate of Voltaire, D'Alembert, and 
Condorcet, he was during a considerable portion of his life the 
upholder and disseminator of their doctrines and opinions, and he 

* Couri Analytique ds LUt^ture Generate tel qu*il a iU Profeui h CAthenee, Paris, 
par M, Le Mercier, Membre de Clnstitut, Pari$, 1815, 4 vol. Qvo, 
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ofFers^ we believe, the only example of a convert to Christianity 
from that perverse and sacrilegious sect. 

In a little treatise we have seen bound up with Fenelon's 
Dialogue upon Eloquence, the author, M. du Cerceau, has taken 
great pains to prove the difference between poetry and prose, and 
that the construction of a passage in the one must always differ 
from that in the other. We may be thought to speak para- 
doxically, if we assert, in opposition to what is a currently re- 
ceived opinion, that the elements of poetry are totally indepen- 
dent of metre or rythmical arrangement ; and that we look upon 
the story of Telemachus as the most epic composition in the 
French language, i^nd we think it possible to prove from 
Aristotle himself, that in the attributes of the higher epos, the 
Telemachus excels the Henriade and all its other competitors* 
Fenelon was too modest, too observant of the most refined taste, 
and too ardently attached to the doctrines of antiquity to bestow 
the appellation of poem upon Telemaque. La Motte was, if we 
remember rightly, the first who assigned the work to poetry ; and 
if the purest attic grace, united to the most picturesque imagery 
and the warmest piety, set forth in every page with a melody and 
concord of style perfectly unrivalled, entitle a composition to 
this rank, the claims of Telemaque are of the highest order. 
It is said to have been written in three months, yet in the original 
MS. there were only three erasures. It impresses us with no 
very favourable idea of the penetration or wisdom of the season 
in which Telemachus was produced, when we recollect that upon 
its first appearance it was considered a personal satire, and pas- 
sages were pointed out where the amiable writer was affirmed to 
have lashed the vices and follies of individuals about the court. 
Calypso was supposed to be the Marchioness of Montespan, 
Telemachus the Duke of Burgundy, Mentor the Duke of Beau- 
villiers, Antiope the Duchess of Burgundy^ Idomeneus our own 
monarch, James the Second. In Sesostris the courtiers dis- 
covered the lineaments of Louis the Fourteenth, and the vain and 
haughty Louvois was hidden under the name of Protesilaus ! So 
ingeniously are men fooled by their passions. 

Worthy of a place beside the Bishop of Cambray^ was the 
amiable and accomplished Racine. 

We have always thought the lyric passages in Racine's dramas 
those in which his genius appeared with the greatest advantage* 
In them the stream of his poetry flows on tranquil and serene, 
reflecting on its clear and unruffled bosom images of pastoral 
grace and beauty ; but in the scenes of tumult and passion, in 
the working of the stormiest feelings of the breast, his weakness 
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becomes apparent. His figures^ if we may employ the metaphor, 
are often correctly drawn^ and almost always coloured with great 
delicacy and taste ; but we look in vain for the vigorous energy^ 
the muscular strength and virile development characteristic of 
healthful life« more especially in the heroic ages, in which the 
scene of his drama is freauently laid. Racine was the dove 
rather than the eagle, and his home was amid the humbler scenes 
and the purer charities of domestic life. It must not, however, 
be supposed that he did not feel acutely the excellence of the 
old drama ; he found a theory and practice of poetry established, 
and he did not depart from the rules. When he should have 
surrendered himself to nature, he was thinklns of the critics at 
Versailles. So far he is inferior to the bold and impetuous Cor- 
neille* La Bruyere said with truth, that Corneille brings us into 
his characters and ideas ; Racine conforms himself to ours. It 
appears to us, that upon his sacred poems the fame of Racine 
most securely rests, the grace of Esther, the pathos of Athalie^ 
and the simple yet fervid piety of the Cautiques SpirituelSg cannot 
be forgotten. 

His son Louis followed in his track, and deserves mention 
for his poem upon Religmif a work more properly belong- 
ing to the didactic class, but occasionally marked by passages of 
stern moral beauty and sombre delineations of the sins of man, 
which have been thought to bear some resemblance to the grander 
pictures of Byron. 

Equal to Racine in the harmony of his verse, was J. B. Rous^ 
seau, born in I669, and who formed his style under Despreaux, 
from whom he acknowledged to have learned all that he knew 
of poetry. His Psalms and Odes appeared at the commencement 
of the l8th century. In his case, the criticism of La Harpe is 
generally correct. The presence of the idea in the original 
afforded him an opportunity of being more scrupulously correct 
in the selection of his words and the polish of the metre. The 
precious gold and ivory of the great builder were before him, 
and he bad only to fashion them into the most beautiful forms. 
Like Racine, he may, in a certain sense, be called a poet for the 
ear, Montesquieu has on this account spoken slightingly of 
lyrical poetry, but with little reason ; for, in the variety of his 
metres and the alternate light and shadow of his style, Rousseau 
evinced great judgment. He sometimes closes a simply sweet 
stanza in an address to the Deity, with a couplet of majestic and 
sonorous alexandrines. A very pleasing specimen of his gentle 
and poetical manner may be found in the following extract from 
Le Cantique d^Ezechia$» 
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J'ai vd mea trittes journees 
Decliner vers leur penchant, 
Au midi de mes annees, 
Je touchais a mon couchant. 
La Mort deployant ses ailes 
Couvroit d'ombres 6ternellet 
Le clart6 dont je jouis, 
£t dans cette nutt funeste, 
Je eherchaif en vain le rette 
De mes jours evanouis. 

Grand Dieu ! voire main reclame 
Les dons qui j'ai en recus ; 
EUe vient couper la trame 
Des jours qu*elle en a tissus. 
Man dernier soleil se leve, 
De la terre des vivans, 
Comme la feuille sechee 
Qui de sa tise arrachee 
De vient le rond des vents — 
Aussi de cris et d'alarmes 
Mon mal sembloit se nourir, 
Et mes yeux noy^s de larroes 
Et lasses de s'ouvrir, 
Je dirais h la nuit sombre — 
O Nuit, ttt vas dans ton ombre 
M'enselevir pour toujours 1 
Je redirais k Taurore — 
Le jour que tu fais eclore, 
Est le dernier de mes jours 1 

Entertaining, however, as we do, a high opinion of the lyric 
talents of J. B. Rousseau, we are far from coinciding in the award 
of some of his enthusiastic admirers, who have not hesitated to 
pronounce him Le Grand Rousseau, le Prince de la Poesii Fran- 
caise. We are desirous, with La Harpe, of retaining the epithet 
Great for the favoured few— -the corner stones of the Temple of 
Fame in every land — for the Virgils, the Shakspeares, the Mil- 
tons, the Newtons of the world. When Rousseau composed his 
Psalms^ the lyric ode was almost perfected and refined, for 
Malherbe had passed away, and Boileau was still alive. 

No one can refuse to join in regret^ that his life should have 
been embittered by the accusation of having written some satiri- 
cal verses, the authorship of which he denied on his death-bed^. 

It is time to pass to more modern days. At the Restoration, 
twenty-eight years of convulsions and tumults had accustomed 
the minds of the people to violent movements. During this 

* I allude to i]w lyit instituted against J. B. Rousseau by Saurtn. 
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period communicatioo even between man sind man was almost 
entirely shut out. The events of ISH, in overthrowing the im- 
perial dynasty^ broke down the barriers to this intercourse. The 
religious spirit, long restrained by a false philosophy^ revolution 
and war, began slowly to raise herself from her prison-house. 
The mangled limbs of truth were sought for over the land, and 
once more moulded into somewhat of their former beauty and 
majesty. The religious spirit soon worked a reaction in popular 
opmion* In this agitated crisis of the public mind, something 
was required which should partake of the fiery energy of the sea- 
son. In literature, as in politics, all things old were passing 
away, and all things were rapidly becoming new* On every side 
the spirit of change was at work, in the library of the student and 
the studio of the artist* From this state of things was formed the 
celebrated romantici&mej which in poetry and the arts has given 
birth to so much beauty and exaggeration, so much to delight and 
to disgust, and upon which modern critics have written more than 
any lover of poetry would have patience to read. 

Of the romantic school Victor Hugo is now considered the 
leader. At once bold, eloquent and confident, he seems peculi- 
larly fitted for the situation. He has essayed most of the various 
forms of polite literature, and reaped z, harvest of fame from all 
his attempts. As a romance writer, a dramatist and a lyrical 
poet, he occupies a proud station among the writers of the nine- 
teenth century. In prose we have his Hans dUslande, Bug Jargal, 
Notre Dame de Paris, and Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamne; in 
the drama, Hernani, 8cc. &c. ; in lyric poetry, Les Orientates, 
Feuilles d^Automne, &c. We shall confine our attention to his 
poetry* 

Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the merits of Victor 

• Hugo's productions individually considered, it is impossible to 
deny him the gift of genius. When he errs, it is not from weak- 
ness, but from strength ; not from negligence, but from intention. 

• His scorn of classic unity, and his innovations upon the esta- 
blished forms of the language,, were the results of a determined 
conviction of the justice of his own conclusions. He wished to 
speak German and English in French — to transfuse through the 
whole system of the language the idioms and the phrases of the 
most discordant European dialects. But the copious dignity and 
the epigrammatic energy of Goethe, and the liquid Latinisnis 
and Ionic graces of Milton, can never amalgamate with the fine- 
drawn smoothness of Delille, or the Gothic extravagance of Victor 
Hugo* 

A modern French critic, in arguing upon this subject, has 
shown clearly that the language of a nation always reflects the 
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peculiarities, the thoughts, and even the prejudices of those by 
whom it is spoken, and the qualities of the objects by ^rhich it is 
surrounded. In the clear-toned dialects of Greece we perceive 
the richness and purity of the clime mellowing and brightening 
the verse until it becomes soft and beautiful as the flowers and 
the skies of its native place; while in the language of the North 
we discover a sharpness, a severity, and a gloom, equally accordant 
with the disposition of the inhabitants. But the language of 
France, to employ the words of the critic already referred to^ is 
^* calm as the air they breathe." Nature around them inspires 
only prose; ingenuity turns it into poetry. The peculiarity of 
the language renders a most watchful attention to the locatioa of 
every word absolutely necessary. It is almost impossible to ele^* 
vate a common ignoble word into lyric or epic dignity — an ad- 
vantage constantly in the power of the German and Italian poets. 
We may find an apt illustration of this doctrine in the use of the 
preterits of the verb faire. If, for instance, we say fece, we em- 
ploy the common term. Fe unites more vivacity and elegance ; 
and Jeo, the most rare form of all, imparts a grand and solemn 
tone to the composition. In this manner Filicaja has employed 
it in his exquisite sonnet to Italy. 

'^ Italia, Italia, o tu chifeo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza."* 

The language of France has nothing plastic about it; the sub* 
ject must be adapted to it, not it to the subject. Thus, with the 
exception of Delille's translations from Virgil^ the French have 
scarcely a tolerable version from Latin and Greek poetry; while 
in Germany, Voss has translated Homer, and nearly all the 
poetical classics, into their original measures^^ retaining the com« 
pound epithets of Homer and ^schylus almost in their natural 
power and force. 

We have dwelt upon this subject with a view of showing the 
folly of Victor Hugo's attempts to revolutionize the language, as 
well as the spirit, of his country's poetry.. 

In the preface to Les Orient ales, Victor Hugo has stated hia 
poetical creed, and it will be found to deviate into the wildest 
heresy, if compared with the doctrines of the classicists. We 
shall only give one short extract, as beautiful as it is eccentric, 

" And after all/' be exclaims, *^ why should not the work oif a poet 
resemble one of those picturesque old towns in Spain, where you find 
everything ? A cool promenade among oranges, by the fiver side ; an 
open sunny ground for festivals; streets broad and narrow, sometimes 
dark, where the astonished eye discovers a thousand houses of every 
form and fashion, united to each other, high and low, black and white, 

* See the BihiueEncyclopidique, 1829»> 
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painted and sculptured $ labyrinths of buildings side by sidej palaoeSt 
bospitals> convents, tarerns, all differing from each othcr^ and all bear<» 
log their several destinations graven in their architecture j markets full 
of people and fruits ^ burial grounds, where the living are silent as the 
dead ; here the theatre with its music and its pictures ; further on the 
old weather-beaten gibbet, long since covered with rust, on which the 
skeleton is creaking to and fro in the wind; in the midst a Gothic 
cathedral, with its finely wrought spires, its portals worked with bas- 
reliefs, its massive yet delicate pillars — and then its glittering chapels, 
its gorgeous saints — wonderful structure, impressive In its majesty, 
curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, beautiful at two 
steps j and lastly, at the opposite end of the town, concealed among the 
sycamores and palms, the Oriental Mosque, with its domes and painted 
gates, co(4 arcades, the verses of the Kxmm upon the doors, its radiant 
sanctuaries, the Mosaic of the pavements, the Mosaic of the walls--- 
opening its beauty to the sun like a vast flower full of perfume.'* 

Such 18 the eloquent writer's idea of true poetry, and he has 
shown his Judgment at least In comparing his own verses to the 
Oriental Mosque. They have the same picturesque and ani- 
mated spirit, united often-tlnies to an equal delicacy and grace. 
If Victor Hugo would be contented more frequently to confine 
himself to the delineation of the gentler feelings, he could not fait 
of winning over many hearts. Jean Paul Richter, in his review 
of De Stael's Allemagne, said of Schiller, that he confounded a 
sun-horse and a thunder-horse with the horse of the Muses. The 
great German critic's remark is equally applicable to the French 
poet. By constant efibrts to be sublime, he degenerates into a 
turgid bombast; by ever seeking to draw the highest notes from 
the lyre, the instrument itself becomes out of tune. The follow- 
ing poem from Les Orientates will show both the merits and de- 
fects of his fityle. It is entitled Le Feu du Ckl, and founded, as 
the reader will perceive, upon the terrible account in the Bible of 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. It will be seen that 
the poet has departed from the scriptural narrative, which tells us 
that the Almighty rained downjire^ and consequently that the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah was instantaneous, and not 
progressive. The plart adopted by Hugo has enabled, him to 
produce a very grand and poetic effect. 

'' See yon the terrible cloud rush by. 
Now pale, now red, thro* the stormy sky ! 
As tho' upon the roaring blast. 
The smoke of a burning town were cast^— 
Billow on billow of flame roll'd past! 

'* Whence comes it^ from heaven, the hills, or the sea } 
Horror and darkness before it flee^. 
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Is it the red and fierjr car 

Bearing some evil spirit afar. 

Thro* the troubled sky, to some distant star? 

'' O terror ! by starts, from its bosom of night. 
Foams out, like a serpent, a line of light ; 
The sea — on every side — the sea ! the sea ! 
In vain the weary bird doth flee 
From surge to surge, above — below. 
The Wave in its power and strength doth flow!" 

The cloud of fire demands if it shall dry up the ocean ; the 
voice answers, No ! and the cloud passes on to the dwelling of 
an Indian tribe. . 

'* A bay within the verdant hills, 
A bay of water fresh and clear ; 
A voice of rustic gladness fills 
The forest's lonely ear — 
Land, where the tribe with bow and spear 
Roamed the silent glades along, 
Cheering the echoing woods with song." 

But the destination of the cloud of fire is not here, and it 
journeys onward until it hangs over the impious and polluted 
cities. The description of their grandeur and luxury breathes a 
noble oriental splendour. 

^* Look where two cities, strangers and unknown, 
Climb to the stars from tower to tower upthrown ; 
There with their gods and chariots and delights. 
The sisters lay amid the darkening lights.' 
The shadows floated round the moonlight walls. 
Among that marble chaos of dim halls, 
Aqueducts and terraces : the eye might see 
Pillars and capitols — wild imagery! — 
Hewn out of stone, along the glittering track, 
Elephants bearing domes upon their back. 
And giants watching from the nooks around 
Monsters of terror leap upon the ground.* 
Rich hanging gardens fiill of flower arcades, 
Where the pale moon-light danced on the cascades; 
Vast blocks of marble thro* the shrines were spread^ 
Where ever bowing down their towering head. 
The gods of brass, their hands upon their knee^ 
Sat gazing in a circle solemnly I 
The monsters, palaces and colonnades. 
Where forms unknown are gleaming in the shades ; 
Bridges, and aqueducts, and towers — the eye 
Turneth in fear from the dark mystery ! 

* These and the preceding liow jpefer to th« (rot«fqtte architecture of the temples. 
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And temples, with tbeir shadows flung on faigfa. 
Were seen like mountains darkening in the sky ! 

*' Cities of Hades ! in tbeir wishes vain^ 

Each hour led forth some pleasure in its train. 

Each moment gave some fearful mystery birth, 

Till like two ulcers they diseas'd the earth* 

Sleep over all ! Upon the city*s brow 

Glided across the gloom a pallid glow. 

Dim lamps that shone a moment, and were not — 

The gleam of feasting in the street forgot. 

The walk threw out their towers with moonbeams white. 

Or broke the dark, or frown'd upon the waters bright — 

And from the valley of the singing bird. 

The stifling of sweet kisses on the air was heard, 

The mingling of love-breatbs with every word ! 

The sister-cities, weary of the light. 

Slumbered upon the bosom of delight. 

While the wind roam*d beneath the cool green tree, 

From Sodom to Gomorrah pleasantly. 

Then past along the thunder-cloud of fear. 

And from the darkness leapt the deatb-cry—/if is htre^ 

We shall only give one more extract from Victor Hugo. It is 
an ode to a child, and contrasts well in its gentle and amiable 
tenderness with the melo-dramatic energy of the preceding poem. 

'' Thou knowest not how sweet the time 
Of thy bloomy April prime. 
O envy not our older years, 
Envy not our griefs and fears. 
When even laughter dies in tears ! ^^ 

'^ Thy lovely age is soon forgot, 
Like woodland airs remember'd notj 
Like a distant song it flieth. 
Like the halcyon's shadow dieth. 

'' Now thy thoughts of peace and glee 
Hang, rich blossoms, on life's tree — 
Taste the morning, taste the spring. 
Thy hours, like flowers, do fondly cling, 
Each hour the other engarlanding. 
Time and grief, and night and day. 
Will steal their sweet perfume away — 
Be not more unkind than they ! 

'* Peace, dear infant, pry'tbee wait. 

Time will soon be at thy gate. 

All its woes, and pains, and cares. 

Showering on thy silver hairs ; 

But now laugli on, with merry smiles, 
' Laughter that no sin beguiles-^ 
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Sweet child, whose eye of azure youth 
Reflects the cloudless face of truth." 

From Victor Hugo we pass to another living poet, whom every 
lover of French literature may name with honourable pride — we 
allude to Alphonso de Lamartine. His Harmonies Poetiques et 
Religieuses, to which we now propose to confine our attention, 
have not^ to the best of our knowledge, received any attention in 
our literary journals. Of his Meditations, only specimens have 
been offered in a monthly work. Before we proceed to consider 
the poetry, we cannot refrain from requesting the reader's atten- 
tion to one or two extracts from the Preliminary Discourse pre- 
fixed to them.'*^ It abounds in bursts of the noblest eloquence 
and of the richest imagination. It is, indeed — prose by a poet. 
The character of the great Latin lyrist is very beautifully drawn. 

^' Horace was the poet of that epoch, as Dante seems to be the poet 
of ours, for every epoch adopts and revives by turns one of those immor- 
tal geniuses. That season especially resembled the age of Augustus ; 
Europe was passing out of the terrible ordeal of a revolution she did not 
even then understand. It was necessary to turn away the eye from a 
path defiled by blood ; to wonder at nothing, neither changes of masters, 
nor changes of situation, nor murmurings, nor flattery, nor popular ser- 
vility. It was necessary to glide softly over all this, so as to dash against 
nothing 5 to cast only a rapid glance upon the scenes around, for fear of 
discovering some object of terror anci dismay ; and to preach to men 
only that careless and facile wisdom, that epicureanism of reason, which 
wakes no sorrow in the slave, and gives no o£Fence to the tyrant ; which 
avenges everything with the light laughter of irony, amusing indifference, 
consoling weakness, and excusing baseness. Such a man was Horace, 
the friend of Brutus, the friend of Mecenas; the man who cast his 
buckler away at Pbilippi, and chaunted the stoic firmness, the Justum 
et tenacetn, amid the luxuries of Tibur and the elegancies of Rome. 
Such a poet could not fail of pleasing at such a period : the restless 
power of the age beheld with secret pleasure the minds of men seduced 
from bold thoughts and wise resolutions to devote themselves to this soft 
and effeminate philosophy, which looks upon man and his destiny with 
smiling composure. Tyrants, and the multitude also, equally greedy of 
flattery, have always loved the poets of this school. It is not for them 
that Ferrara opens her dungeons, that Syracuse has quarries, and Flo- 
rence her bands of exiles. They sing, crowned with gladness, at the 
banquets of the masters of the world, and in the popular saturnalia ; a 
secret sympathy binds them to all tyrants, for these poets weaken men, 
while sophists corrupt them and tyrants enchain them." 

" M. Daru entertained no such feeling in presenting us with his ver- 
sion of Horace ; Horace was the friend of bis heart, he wished to render 
him the friend of his age. But he undertook the most difficulty I had 

* Discours prononce le l^*' Avril, IbSO, par A. de Lamartine, poor sa recepiion a 
rAcaderoieFran^aise, en remplaceraent de M. ie Corote Daru. 

NO. XXVIII. — OCT, 18S3. BB 
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almost said, the most Impossible labour of the human spirit. No man is 
translated ; the individuality of a language and a style is as incommuni- 
cable at erery other individuality. The thought itself may^ indeed^ be 
transferred from one language to another ^ but its form^ its colour, and 
its harmony escape. And who can say what form is to a thought^ and 
what colour is to an image ? But besides this, in the poetry of another age 
there is always a portion already dead — a sense of times, of manners, of 
situations, of worship, of opinions, which we no longer understand, and 
which cannot affect us. Take from a poet his age, his faith, bis origin- 
ality in short, and what will remain to him ? That which remains of a 
statue of the gods from which the divinity has departed — a block of 
marble more or less beautifully sculptured. The revolution Christiantty 
bas introduced into poetry, that revolution whose progress is so evident 
in Dante, in Milton, in Tasso, in Petrarch, in Atbalie, has been slow in 
its action upon us — our hearts were Christian, but our lips were Pagan; 
bence the coldness and discord between our poetry and the human 
heart. But this revolution begins to manifest itself 3 it weans us from a 
muse without individuality; from a philosophy without hope and with« 
out rule 3 from a mythology without faith. It requires of us something 
grave and mysterious, like the destiny of man ; something elevated like 
our hopes, infinite like our desires, severe like our duties, profound and 
tender like our thoughts and affections. It requires of us, indeed, what 
the father of all modern poetry has so well defined — Ilparlar che nel 
anima si sente — that language which ever soundeth in the human soul, 
the living echo of our inmost feelings, the melody of our thoughts." 

The Harmonies Poetiques, we are told by M. Lamartine^ were 
written without any regular plan or intention ; that they are in 
reality pagea from bis private life — ^verses from the journal of hi« 
heart, relating less to the poet than to the man ; the involuntary 
and undisguised revelation of the impressions of each day, whether 
inspired by joy or sorrow, in solitude or in the busy world, in hope 
or despair, in the hours of dulness or enthusiasm, of torpidity or 
prayer. Thus taken separately, the Harmonies bear no intimate 
relation to each other, though when considered collectively, a 
principle of unity may be discovered in them ; they are all more 
or less strongly marked by the same deep and holy love of the 
Good and the True, by the same humble and Christian submission 
to the Divine decrees, by the same sure and certain hope of a 
brighter and more blessed future. Wherever the writer wanders, 
into whatever description of human life his genius insensibly leads 
him, he never forgets while he adorns the tale to point the moral ; 
if the cup he presents us with be covered with garlands, the pre- 
cious " water of life" is within. 

He addresses his verses only to a small number — meet audience 
though few ! — to those thoughtful souls whom solitude and medi- 
tation continually lift up towards infinity — in whom every feeling 
is changed into enthusiasm and prayer, and whose whole life, to 
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employ his beautiful image, is a lUent hymn to Heaven and to hope. 
There are hearts, be exeiaioM, brok^ by pain, by the world, who 
take refuge in the world of their own thoughts, in the solitude of 
their own soul, to weep or pray ; will they be visited by a Muse 
solitary as themselves, find a sympathy in hir tones, and sometimes 
say, while listening to her,-«'*we pray with thy words, we weep 
with thy tears, we invoke heaven with thy 8on|^ i 

To them alone, continues the poet, are these verses addressed ; 
the world requirea them not $ it has its own cares and its own 
thoughts. 

We like much the plaintive simplicity of the Pensee des Morts : 

^' Warned by the tad and chilly t)me> 
I look around on ev^ry side ; 
Ala9jt dear blo$$oms, ip your prime, 
Upon tb© tree of youth ye died ! 
Though young upon tbe earth^^ 
Already by a lonely beartha 
I sit and see my pleasures pass i 
And when unto myself I say — 
* Thy heart's beloved— where are they ? * 
I look upon the grass, 

" Their tomb is upon yonder bill. 
Unto my wandering footstep known — 
, D^elleth the breath of life there still ? 

Where, Father, is their spirit flown > 
Where the rich Indian river flows. 
The dove, unwearied pilgrim, goes 
On ocean's desert track : 
The sail* long lost, doih glean[i agaiui 
But we have watch'd and look*d in vain — 
Their spirit comes wot bac^k, 

(< And when the winds on autumn- eves 
Along the forest blow. 
Waking among the witber'd leaves 
A cry of mourning, faint and low : 
And when the night-belVs chime dol^h pass 
In plaintive echoes o'er the grass, 
While the stars of night appear : 
At every melancholy sound, 
I whisper as I gaze around-^ 
Is it not their voice I hear ? 

^* But if their voices round us roll 
Too softly for our earthly ear. 
The gentle musio of their soul 
Our pining hearts doth cheer. 
And in our bosoms quiet sleep. 
The memories of those watchers creep 

BBS 
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Anmnd as in oar griefs foiiom — 
As leaves decay'd in Autamn past. 
Arte borae apon the winti:y blast, 
Ufnto the tree where they were bom. 

** It IS a mother stretching out 
From another world those arms, 
That oft her children twin'd about. 
Had cradled from alarms. 
Their kisses on her lips are shed. 
And on her bosom, once their bed. 
Again their tearful cheeks recline : 
But sadness steals her smiles away. 
Her look of sorrow seems to say, 
Oht is your love for them like mine f 

'' It is a young and beauteous bride, 
Who, while the wreath of bloom 
Was round her throbbing brow, did glide 
In her youth's sunshine to the tomb -, 
And pining in the bowers above. 
For her first and cherish'd love, 
Awhile she leaves that garden fair. 
And gently sighs — ^ my grave is green, 
Upon the world's deserted scene 
Why lingerest thou 1 am not there /' " 

When did the falling leaves of autumn inspire a sweeter medi- 
tation ? — so truly does Lamartine verify the remark of a contem- 
porary French critic^ who said that his poetry seemed to be 
suspended between the heaven and the earth, human affection 
and mystical love being the poles between which it appears to 
gravitate. 

Our next specimen is of a different character. We may turn 
over many volumes of poetry without meeting with a prettier 
composition than the following Hymn of an Infant at its Waking. 
It is as simple as the songs of Watts, and much more poetical. 

*' Father, to whom my father prays, 
In sorrow's long and dreary days .; 
Thou, whose look of love doth chase 
The shadow from my mother's face : 

" They say thy goodness giveth birth 
Unto the sweet birds of the earth. 
And teacheth the infant's gentle heart 
To love and know thee as thou art. 

" They say thy bounteous hand doth shed 
The flowers upon our garden bed 
Unwatered and unbless'd by thee. 
No fruit would bend our orchard tree. 
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" Thy blessings in a balmy sliower 
Fall upon each field and flower; 
No insect, in the darkest spot. 
In nature's. gladness, is forgot. 

'< No sacrifice requirest Thou ' 

For these rich gifts, no costly vow : 
This simple rite thy laws proclaim — 
At morn and eve to call upon thy name ! 

^' O Father, nourish the clear fountains. 
Sprinkle the herbs upon the mountains. 
Watch on the shivering lambkin's need. 
Give dews and shadows to the mead ; 

** Raise the sick man's drooping head, 
Give the pining beggar bread. 
Lead the orphan home with Thee, 
Set the weeping prisoner free ; 

'* Make Thy wisdom my delight. 
Make me spotless in Thy sight, 
That no bitter tear may be 
In my mother's eyes for me.*' 

We cannot find a more meet conipanion for this poem than an 
extract from the prayer of charity children for their unknown 
patrons : — 

'' O Thou, who dost incline thine ear 
Unto the humble swallow's nest, 
And on the hill side lov'st to cheer 
The wild herb's fainting breast, 

*' Keep and guard them, blessed Lord^ 
For them our prayers to Thee have flown,- 
O let their homes with joy be stor'd. 
Protect and love them as thine own. 

** We know them not — alas, in vain 
Their names our thankful hearts do seek. 
Their hand of mercy hath no strain, — 
Their deeds of kindness only speak. 

" Before their lips have breathed a word. 
Before the tear steals to their eye — 
O Father, let the prayer be heard—*- 
O let the gathering shadow fly.** 

The nightingale has been the theme of all poetS| from Sopho- 
cles to Wordsworth. We hear it, thanks to the masters of song, 
among the twilight violets of Colonos, and in the ivied solitude 
of Tintern Abbey.* Lamartine has not been silent in her 
praise : — 

* See Wordsworth's exquisite poem on Tiulern, 
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'* When thy celestMl voice doth sing 
Uuto tiie midDigbt tammer sky. 
In the dsvk shadow cowering. 
Thou thinkest not that I am by. 

'* Thou thinkest not my charmed ear 
Upon thy song doth dwell. 
In a long, mute, and listening fear, 
I>own in the moonlight dell. 

*' O little dreamest thon, my breath. 
Half stifled, on my lips doth pass. 
And my dumb footstep fears to tread 
The leaf upon the grass. 

" But if a star comes dancing through 
The shade the ivy weaves, 
Dashing away the pearly dew 
Thou glidest thro* the thickest leaves. 

'* If, ruffled by a bough or stone, 
The gentle summer rill 
Waketh among the moss a souud^ 
Thy troubled voice Is still. 

•* Thy music is too pure and sweet 
To our sad dwellings to be given. 
It Cometh down from God to thee, 
And it retumeth back to heaven. 

*' Among the rich and odorous nigh^ 
Of branches, where the twilight dreams, 
There wakes for thee a fresh delight. 
And melody from all the streams. 

f Thy voice, tho* to thyself unknown. 
Is the voice of the blue air, 
Bringing from the green boughs a tone. 
That luUeth pain and care* 

*' Thou borrowest every silvery note 
From the murmur of the wave, 
The sound that on the grass doth float. 
The echo of the oave» 

** The fount that drop by drop doth creep 
Along the tinkling stones to rest. 
Till in the reeds it sinks to sleep— 
Its music liveth in thy breast. 

^' O mingle now thy voice with mine, 
The same kind ear on both doth wait ; 
But that soft harmony of thine 
Mounts swifi;est unto heaven's gate ! " 

We shall conclude our specimens from Lamartine for the pre« 
sent with three atanzas fiooi Le Tombeau d^une Mire. They were 
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probably written in commemoration of his ovrn parent, whose 
loss he mourns at the beginning of his Discourse. 

** There slumber sixty years of sleepless thought 
Unwearied watching for my sake alone, 
Of innocence by sweet religion taught : 
So many earnest prayers to heaven flown : 
Virtue and faith spoke in her parting breath — 
She sorrow'd not — immortal in her death ! 

'* So many watches near the sufferer kept. 
So many blessings scattered by her hand. 
So many tears poured forth with them who wept. 
So many longings for the blessed land. 
Gently she walked beneath life's stormy sky, 
The garland of her honour was on high. 

^' And my sad eyes from this great witness took 
Comfort and hope, and from the flowery ground 
Through the fast fading shadows I did look. 
And in my soul the song of peace did sound. 
Blessed unto whom a mother pure is given — 
We cannot stand upon her grave^ and doubt of heaven ! ** 

We cannot bring this article to a more appropriate conclusion 
than by the following poem upon Death, by Mile. Amable 
TastUy a lady occupying a distinguished place in modern French 
poetry, and who appears to blend with great skill the imagination 
of the romanticists, with the taste and elegance of the classicists. 
Madame Tastu is the wife of a printer at Paris, and has, we 
believe, undergone the trials of adversity. In this situation her 
poetry must have been a consolation, for it is the poetry of a 
Christian. 

We shall give the original, a practice almost always desirable, 
but in this case absolutely required by the merits of the author, 

" Quand de la vie essay ant le voyage 
L'enfant sourit a son naissant destin, 
La Mort est Ik ; comme un leger nuage 
EUe apparait k 1* horizon lointain : 
Sans redouter cette ombre fugitive, 
Qu'apper^oit seule nne mere craintive, 
11 vit berc6 d'ignorance et d*espoir ; 
Son bon matin ne prevoit point de soir. 
La Mort est la, quand des jours de 1 enfance, 
Aux mains du temps, le sable est ecoule. 
Avec effroi la vive adolescence 
Distingue alors sonfantStne voile ; 
Au sein desjeux, aux heures de V etude, 
Une soudaine et vague inquietude 
Vers cet objet ramene son regard ; 
Le voile obscur se souleve plus tard* 
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11 est une heure* o^ Taveugle jeunesse 

D'uD vain espoir laisse ecbapper Tivretse, 

Heure faaeste oii les premiers malliears 

Font a DOS yeux Terser les preiuiers pleurs^ 

OCl tout eniier le monde se r^vek ! 

La Mort est \k j mus la Mort parait belle ! 

C'est an jeune Ange^ au maintien triste el douz ; 

D*UD leger deuil le voile lenvironne^ 

De pales fleurs son bon front se couronne ; 

C'est un ami qui s'approche de nous ; 

D'aucun effroi sa marche n'est pas suivie ; 

Ses chastes mains, du flambeau de la vie 

Contre le sol pressent Teclat mortcl ; 

Mais d'un regard il endort la souffrance, 

Mais tons ses traits rayounent d esperance, 

Mais il sourit et nous montre le ciel ! 

Du jour bientot le midi nous eclaire^ 

£t, d%ag6 des vapeurs du matin, 

L'Ange grandit ; son front devient severe 

En depouillant ce nuage incertain : 

Plus il s'avance et plus on le redoute ; 

Tons les tr6sors amasses sur la route, 

Sa vaste main s*ouvre pour les ravir, 

£t c*est alors que la Mort fait palir ! 

Mais elle approcbe et s'aggrandit sans cesse ; 

Deja s*eufuit sous Tombre qui s'abaisse, 

L'ime entrevoit le terme du cberain ; 

L'eclat mourant d'un soir sans lendemain ; 

Du poids des ans s'accroit notre faiblesse ; 

La Mort est \k; courbes par la viellesse, 

Quand nous toucbons k ses pieds redout^s. 

Son front immense est cache sous la nue ; 

Mais si le spectre ecbappe a notre vue, 

Nous le sentons debout k nos cotes.'* 

We have omitted a few lines towards the conclusion of the 
poem. 

We find nothing in Blair's Grave equal to the solemn enthu- 
siasm and grandeur of this noble poem. If we were required to 
point out a rival to it in English poetry, we know not bow we 
could find one without going to Milton, The reader will be 
reminded both of Homer and j^scbylus in the course of its 
perusal, and he may probably remember a passage in the 
Agamemnon which bears a particular resemblance to the image 
of the Veiled Phantom. 

There are a few lines in La Martinets Meditatioff upon Immor- 
tality that deserve a place by the side of La Mort. We will 
translate them. 
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'' Let others start back with affrighted eye 
From thy black horror-struck declivity. 
Let others with closed eyes and drooping head, 
Hang o*er the quiet pillow of the dead. 
All hail to thee, O Death ! thou com'st to me 
Clad Id no chilling gorgon panoply. 
Mine eye unscathed thy awful face hath scann'd, 
I see no sword of terror in thy hand. 
My head in gladness at thy feet I bow, 
I see no darkening shadow on thy brow. 

** O messenger of hope and peace from God, 
Bearer of joy and blessing, not the rod : 
Thy handy celestial soother of our cares. 
From Paradise a torch of glory bears. 
And gentle Faith, the Christian's angel-guide. 
Unfolds a world of beauty at thy side ! 

'^ Come then, dear spirit, quickly, and unbind 
The earthly chains that press upon my mind. 
Oh, wherefore lingerest thou } Appear ! appear ! 
E*en now my spirit sorrows to be here, 
Longing to that Great Being to ascend, 
At once my bright beginning and my end ! " 

We may return to this subject in another article. Modern 
French poetry has many more flowers of Sion to offer to the 
careful gatherer. We hope also to carry our researches into the 
fields of Italy and Spain, where the precious vine of religious 
poetry lia» not been altogether trodden down. 



Art.VIL — The Gospel in the Church: a Sermon delivered at 
the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Massachusetts: Wednesday, June 20, 1832. By George 
Washington Doane, A.M. Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 

"Here, to day, in a New World, " says this eloquent preacher, 
" a worlds of which no poet then had dreamed, after the lapse 
of seventeen ages, and at a distance of five thousand miles, the 
Gospel which Paul preached is proclaimed; the Sacraments 
which Paul transmitted are administered ; and a Council of the 
Chnrch, with their Epaphroditus at their head, is assembled, in 
the name of God, and in His service, in precisely the same 
orders, layman, deacons, presbyters, which Paul addressed at 
PhiKppi. Let there a man rise up, that can give, on human 
principles, a satisfactory solution of this strange exemption from 
human chaDge^ " 
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This striking appeal has revived in <Hir miad a ^rish which 
has been long indulged. Is it not greatly to be desired that 
some able pen among those, which the American Church now 
numbers in her service^ were employed in a task which would 
furnish a good practical comment on this passage,^ in tracing a 
sketch of the rise and progress of that vigorous branch of true 
Apostolical Christianity i Our present iuiormation, on this side 
the Atlantic, is confined to mere statistic records, or such scanty 
details as are supplied by the Reports of Religious Societies, 
memorials existing only in scattered papers^ and necessarily de- 
ficient in those anecdotes of individual character, which give life 
and truth to a narration. We have indeed received a few inte- 
resting pieces of biography, forming a partial exception to this 
remark; but they are such as serve rather to enlighten detached 
portions, than to show the general result of a combined agency. 
Yet, it must be allowed, few historical facts are more remarkable 
than the present state of Protestant Episcopacy in America. 
That a Church almost strangled in its birth amidst the calamities 
of the first settlers, repeatedly and openly proscribed by the 
dominant powers in the New England colonies, scarcely allowed 
to set its foot on ground occupied by the more peaceful followers 
of Penn, and after all these crosses almost deprived of its minis- 
try by the shock of the Revolution, should yet have attained 
that prominent uncompromising character and station it now 
holds throughout the Anglo-American Continent ;<'^and holds 
in the midst of institutions supposed so inconsistent with Epis- 
copal regimen ; — is a phenomenon which deserves to be accounted 
for, and which promises to repay the patient enquirer with evi- 
dence calculated to confirm his faith, and instruct his practice. 

It seems indeed to have happened by some fatal neglect thlit 
the history of these struggles has never attracted the notice to 
which it is fully entitled; and consequently much wrong has 
been done to truth in the received notions of the American 
Church. In the absence of more accessible records, this field 
of missionary labour has been claimed as peculiar to other 
societies of the Christian name ; and our Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel, to which the growth and protection of that 
Church in the early part of the last century is mainly owing, has 
been accused of having done little more than entered into the 
fruits of other men's labours. It is scarcely believed into what 

* Tiiere is somethiag trulj spirit-stirring In the tone of this nobie discourse^ which 
speaks to the heart of all who would hesitate to avow sincere Church principles. The 
zealous author, we rejoice to find, has since been consecrated a Bishop in that Church, 
of kWhich he has proved himself so able an advocate. But we trust some vigotous hand 
will be found to take up the '* Banner of the Church/' which has tbttt tost ito £dkar. 
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nu^til deserts die sound of the Gospel was borne by the agency 
of this Society. 

Looking however to the order of time for a proper introduo 
tion to the subject, we must speak of a still earlier period, and 
it will be no trifling satisfaction to us, if we can rescue from total 
oblivion some charitable deeds attending the settlement of the 
first British Colony, The earliest annals of Virginia offer soma 
details, which show a large benevolence and much real piety 
actuating the designs of its original Patnons. The period^ at 
which the colony was founded, was indeed one of too much hope 
to the English Church, to have suffered such an opportunity to 
pass neglected. "The spirit of discovery, " says Robertson,* 
speaking of the sera of the Refcmnation, ** was connected with 
i^al for religion, which, in that age, was a principle of such ac^ 
tivity and vigour as to influence the conduct of nations/' It was 
a zeal not yet extinct in the bosom of the English people. To 
the party composing Raleigh*s first colony in 1585, was attached 
one individual of mental powers and character far exceeding the 
usual average of forlorn adventurers in a new soil. This was 
Thomas Hariot, the friend, or as he calls himself in the duteous 
phrase of olden time, '*the Servant of Sir Walter Raleigh,'' an 
eminent Scholar and Mathematician, who lived with Kaleijgh, 
and. received a pension from him, the associate of his studies, 
and now the active promoter of his purposed colony. The well 
known failure of this first effort is attributed by Hariot more to 
the unruly conduct of the settlers, than to any difficulties offered 
by the country or the native inhabitants. The hope of gold had 
been the first allurement, and the time was wasted in vain searches 
for a mine, which should have been employed in erecting a fort, 
and cultivating the ground to raise crops for the ensuing season. 
Hariot himself was indefatigable in procuring information re- 
specting the country, its produce, and capabilities, all which he 
afterwards details in a very intelligent manner; and his intei^ 
course with the Indians was so conducted as became an Oxford 
Scholar acting the part of the first English Missionary in the 
New World. 

"Many times,*' says he,t *' and in every towne where I came, 
according as I was able, I made declaration of the contents of the 
Bible, that therein was set foorth the true and onely God, and his 
mightie workes, that therein was conteined the true doctrine of 
salvation through Christ, with many particularities of Miracles and 

* Histt Am. B. 1. Vol. 1. p.71« ed. 1793. It U a tingulftr mark of \\iQ fhilotapUcal 
lennier of Robertson, th«t be could pen laoh a KiiteDce without feeling the satire it 
implied on his own time. 

f Harlot's Narrative in Hacklujt. Vol. iii. p. 337* 
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chiefe points of Religion, as I was able then to utter and thought 
fit for the time. And although I told them the book materially and 
of itselfe was not of any such virtue, as I thought they did con- 
ceive, but onely the doctrine therein conteined ; yet would many 
be glad to touch it, to embrace it, to kisse it, to holde it to their 
breastes and heads, and stroke over all their body with it, to 
shew their hungry desire of that knowledge which was spoken of. " 

In this extract we recognize the stamp . of truth from its con- 
sistency with what later authorities have. described of the manners 
of the North Americans, though the simplicity of the people hadj 
perhaps, no such meaning as Hariot attributes to them. He 
Judged, however, that the sight of the superior arts possessed by 
his countrymen would naturally incline the natives to inquire after 
their worship. He avoided all pretences to any supernatural 
powers which these people were ready to attribute to him,"*^ and 
undeceived them, as well as he could, when they ascribed some 
visitations of sickness which occurred among them to the power 
of the stranger's God. Nor did be neglect to use his utmost 
influence with his countrymen to restrain their violence from in- 
vading the life and property of the Indians. But the first colony 
returned to England in the following year, and with its departure 
ended all the benevolent efforts of Hariot. 

The calamitous end which befel Raleigh's second colony, in 
1587, seems to have discouraged all private enterprises for some 
years afterwards. But it should not be forgotten, that in the in- 
terval between these attempts and the founding of James Town, 
in 1606, a chief promoter of the design vs'as Richard Hackluyt 
himself, the compiler of our earliest records of maritime dis- 
covery. Hackluyt was a Presbyter of the Church of England, 
Prebendary of Bristol and Westminster; and, possessing a com- 
petent private fortune, he seems to have employed the resources 
it gave him in the promotion of knowledge, and encouraging the 
new-born spirit of discovery. From his collection of Voyages, 
full of laborious research on the Spanish and Portugueze enter- 
prises, which he first published in 1589, the English people 
gained, almost exclusively, that information which guided them 
to colonize America. But his were not labours of the pen only. 
To his exertions it was owing that more than one expedition was 
fitted out in 16()2 and l605t for the American continent; but 
the mismanagement of those who were entrusted with the com- 
mand entirely frustrated the object of the projector. 

* Harlot's Narrative iu Hackluyt, vol. iii. p. 338. Oue cannot but think with re- 
gret of the contrast presented, two centuries later, in tlie unhappy circumstances which 
led to the death of the distinguished Captain Cooke. 

-f- Life of Hacliluyt, in Biog. Brit. 
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When at length, chiefly by Hackhiyt's energy, the Virginian 
Company was formed^ and better conducted efforts had suc- 
ceeded in making the permanent settlement of James Town, the 
design of planting the Church, with the Colony, in the wilderness 
was not delayed. There was evidently a common interest felt 
by king and subject in this part of the design. The writings of the 
day are full of commiserating expressions of the Spanish cruelty to 
the natives of theNew World, and it was felt incumbent upon the 
professors of a purer faith to guard against such atrocities. The 
words of the Order in Council, by which James accompanied his 
grant of the Charter, were very express to this purpose. They 
directed, '^ that all persons should kindly treat the savage and 
heathen people of those parts, and use all proper means to draw 
them to the true service and knowledge of God ; and that all just 
and charitable courses should be taken with such of them as would 
conform themselves to any good and sociable traffic, thereby the 
sooner to bring them to the knowledge of God and the obedience 
of the king."* 

In the mean time Archbishop Bancroft, a prelate very watch- 
ful against any inlets to non-conformity, is said to have protected 
the Church-membership of the infant colony by procuring a royal 
proclamation, forbidding any persons to join it without the king's 
licence.t 

To advocate the civil or ecclesiastical policy of that reign is now 
so deplored a cause, that in speaking of either it may seem more 
bold than wise to forsake the beaten track of contempt and obloquy. 
'^ All writers,'^ said Johnson, " whose opinions are regulated by 
fashion or interest, impute to this reign the original of every tenet 
they have been taught to think false or foolish." If he could say 
this of the writers of his time, what would he have said, had he 
lived to read the classic declamation of Mackintosh, or the stu- 
died periods of Hallam? But the philosophy which judges by the 
event is sure to command the majority; the disciple of truth must 
look deeper for his grounds of praise or censure. At a time 
when it is thought ridiculous to acknowledge an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence in the public acts of a great nation, the language of 
James's Order in Council will appear to show nothing but the 
hypocrisy of king-craft ; and by the friends of religious liberty, 
this precaution of Bancroft will be legitimately matched with 
Laud's subsequent detention of Cromwell, Hazlerigge, and Hamp- 
den. With regard to the first point, however, it is but fair to 
allow, that James, who took so lively an interest in the religious 
affairs of his time in every part of the world, was not likely to 
neglect the extension of Christianity in his own territory. As to 

* StUh's Hist, of Virginia, p. 40, t Rapin's Hist. vol. ii. p. 176. 
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Bancroft and Laud, the qvestion invoivtog a pnblie pvinaple 
not irrdevaiit to our present subject, we will beg to offer a few 
reoMrks. 

Tbe first result of tbe ReforfiMitio& in England was to rotors 
the Union of Church and State; tbe second waa die development 
of tbe principle of Toleration* Tbe advocates of both stand 
among the moet honoured names which tbe Cburdi of Ei^land 
cherishes for her own. Hooker was tbe advocate of Union;*' Tale« 
ration was reserved for tbe pens of CbilltngwoEth and Tajtor.f 
In estimating the value of either principle in a social point. oiF 
view, it surely cannot be held unreasonable to prefer tbe first 
To guide a nation in tbe way of truth is the first duty of gover* 
nors; unity of faith is the only sure bond of social union. Tbe 
good here aimed at is direct, and of the highest interest. To 
tolerate what is simply erroneous is an indirect means to this 
end; if it loses sight of tbe end altogether, we may perhaps doubt 
whether in itself it is a good. It is aiming for a state of peace 
where truth has no protection. Let the state of the dense masses 
in our populous districts speak to the natural operation of snch a 
principle. 

We are aware that diese are not the views of nine^tenths of the 
declaimers for religious liberty, but they were the views of its 
best champions. The aim of Hooker, and of Chillingworth and 
Taylor, was the same, and they had precisely the same opponents 
to encounter; only the experience of fiercer times led the later 
advocates to perceive a means which Hooker bad not seen, but 
which human weakness rendered necessary. It was a means 
which did, indeed, tend with happy success 

*' To join again the sundcrM unity :** 

but let us not disguise the evils it has brought in in its train — 
the loss of all national co-operation — the injury done to the reli- 

* The real sentiments of Hooker upon this subject, and his dislinctioD& of tbin^ 
spiritual and civil, will be better understood when tbe genuine remains of his Eighth 
Book shall be published, in a new edition of his Works, which we are expecting with 
some anxiety from the Clarendon Press, under the editorship of one best able to do 
justice to that great injured name, the present distinguished Poetrj Professor. 

t The following^ assertion is supposed to have been made by the late Sir James 
Mackintosh : — " By the Independent Divines, who were his instructors, was Locke 
taught those principles of religious liberty which they were tbe first to disclose tu the 
world." — Edin, Bev. Oct. isfl. We should be glad to learu what Independent 
Divines are here alluded to. Tliat the sect in its public professions, amidst many tenets 
of an opposite tendency, held some w.hlch contained the germs of Chrbtian Kberty, 
cannot be denied ; but we look in vain for any more enlarged views than tbe erection 
of their own system on the ruins of Presby terianisro. One may say of the two con- 
tending parties, as Horace Walpole said of the Barons* Wars-—" If anv sparks of true 
liberty were struck out, it arose not from the single virtue of either flint or steel, bat 
from their collision.'' As to Locke, his weU-known expressed Teneration of Chililng- 
worth might^e a sufficient guide to the source from which he l^amt tbe|krinciples of 
religious liberty. 
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gioD of the poor, where jealousy forbade the eniargement of the 
Church — and the growth of that principle of selfishness which 
now threatens to destroy all that toleration was designed to save.^ 
It cannot be denied that in a new colony like that now planted 
in America, a fair field was laid open for a new system of reli- 
gious policy; and the free allowance of cities of refuge in the 
New World might have prevented or alleviated some of the sue- 
ceeding mischiefs. But religious differences, however they were 
used to exasperate the civil commotions of that age, were not the 
primary springs of action. They served to dress out scruples for 
the multitude, but the leading spirits were actuated by other mo- 
tives. The intrigues of Pym would have recalled the bold ambi- 
tion of Cromwell from the woods, however Laud might have en- 
couraged his departure. It was James's error to suppose be 
could appease the turbulent zealots of his reign by religious con^ 
fereoces---Klealing with them as a sect till he found they were a 
faction. Bancroft's measures were directed differently, and at 
least with a truer estimate of the temper of the party. Labouring 
with ** incomparable diligence for the preservation of peace and 
unity ,''t and ** jealous for his country's safety," he saw where the 
real danger lay; and while he was *' no rigid persecutor of any 
that had not in their composition the gall of treason mixed whh 
religion," he checked the Romanists by a prudent policy, but 
openly discouraged the Puritans. It was, therefore, in perfect 
consistency with these views that his measures were taken respect- 
ing Virginia, and to these views we owe the planting of the Ame- 
rican Church. Had it not been for these views, it b scarcely 

* This new prinoipie of tocial union, which, strange to say, the St SimonTans have 
most ably exposed, viz. — " Every man for bimseif, ^e." was in the times o( which we 
ar« speakincf held to be a mere infidel principltf. Tatso, who evidently oonikleied it 
no impoasible chimera, had put it into the niooth of his Fag^n diplomatist: 

" II mezzo, onde Tun resti alt' altro awinto, 

Sia la Virtu, s'esser non puo la Fede.*' — Gier. L, ii. p« 64. 

Baxter, as some of Iiis admirers might remember, sinks it still lower. *' If the Old Ser- 
pent do but see that there is a Sovereign Power that can do him a mischief, he is 
ready to tell them, ' they most be merdful, and not deal cruelly with sinnen. Nay, 
it belongs not to them to reform, or to judge who are heretics and who not -, or to re- 
strain false doctrines or church disturbers. Christ is sufficient for this himself.' How 
oft hath the devil preached thus to tie the hands of those that might wound him!*' This 
is from one of Baxter's best practical treatises, his Method for a Settled Peace of Con- 
aoience. In fact, tlie truth li«s neither witli Baxter, nor with those whose cry is 
loudest on the other side. 

t These are the words, not of Clarendon, Irat of Osborne, a cotemporary who had ito 
Hftvonr for churchmen, and no attachment to the memory of James's g<|vernnwnt« Har- 
rington, a writer still more averse from Bancroft's principles, speaks of the seditious 
character of the sectaries whom he restrained; and bears high testimony to his upright 
conduct and vigilance, " which truth rather than kindness forceth me to say." In 
fact, had he been merely what some have represented him, a religious persecutor, how 
did it happen that during his primacy, a period so rife with puritanism, not more than 
thirty-nine ministers were deprived for nou-conformtty ? 
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possible there should have been an episcopalian congregation. for 
that century in America. 

His conduct is the more easily defensible on religious grounds^ 
if we consider him to have looked upon the new colony as, what 
it was in some measure, a missionary enterprise. There could be 
little hope of success among the heathen, while the Christians 
were themselves at variance ; and this was felt to be of such im- 
portance on so late an occasion as the first missionary voyage to 
the South Sea, that when it was found a difference existed re- 
specting the Calvinistic Articles on the part of two of the bro- 
therhood, it was deemed inexpedient to proceed with them, had 
not their timely compliance prevented further question.''^ 

But we resume our narrative. The heroic deeds of Captain 
Smith, and the perils from which his valour and conduct saved 
the infant settlement, a little mixed with the marvellous of his 
own relation, have found an elegant record in the concluding 
pages of Robertson. The virtuous compassion of Pocahontas, 
that Hypsipyle of the wilds, is now immortalized, in sculpture of 
the school of Canova, over the western door of the Rotunda of 
the Capitol, at Washington ; and her name is less likely to be 
forgotten, if it is true, as lately stated in a pleasing American 
work,t that their distinguished statesman, the Hon. John Ran- 
dolph, is a lineal descendant of her . marriage with Master John 
Rolfe, the ''honest gentleman of good behaviour,". who made her 
a Christian convert, and afterwards his. wife. Less regard has 
been paid to those gratifying facts, which exhibit the care of our 
countrymen for the promotion of Christianity in the new territory. 

It appears that from the first those regulations were sent out 
which tended to secure the religious instruction of the settlers by 
a permanent body of clergy in the colony. Probably by Ban- 
croft's influence, as each new borough was formed, it was ordered 
that a portion of glebe-land should be set apart for a clergyman ; 
and subsequently a sort of tithe was paid on the produce of the 
plantations, and on the tobacco, when the cultivation of that pro- 
fitable weed was introduced. If these regulations, from the rapid 
changes of the governors and other causes, were not always com- 
plied with, yet several clergymen were at an early period residing 
in Virginia ; and such a provision was secured to them by several 
later acts of the Colonial Council. But a plan of more unusual 
interest soon evinced the king's good intentions to his new Indian 
subjects. Pocahontas had now been received at court, an occa- 
sion which called out all the bonhommie of a king who, with all 
his notions of prerogative, was too good-natured to be a tyrant; 

♦ See Missionary Voyage In the Ship Duff, 1797. 
t Thatcher's Indian biography ^ vol. i. p, 76. 
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but her premature death, in \6\7f cut short any other friendly 
services she might have effected. Her short history, however, 
promised well for the conversion of the Indians. James issued 
letters to the bishops for collecting money to build a college in 
Virginia for the education of Indian children ; a large grant of 
land was set apart for the support of it ; and many liberal contri- 
butions, for that period, amounting to about <£4,C)00, were made 
in promotion of the royal design. Among the names distin- 
guished for their efforts in the cause were those of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, then Treasurer to the Company ; Dr. John King, Bishop 
of London; and that character of singular primitive piety and loy- 
alty, Nicholas Ferrar,^ of Little Gidding. A characteristic mark 
of the spirit which actuated them is to be found in a memorial of 
,a letter preserved by Stith. 

'* The unknown benefactor, who had before given £550 for the con- 
.version and education of Indian children, now wrote to the Company to 
complain of the non-fulfihnent of his intentions. He further proposed 
to them the procuring some of the male children of the Indians to be 
brought over into England, to be educated and taught, and to wear a 
Jiabit, as the children at Christ's Hospital do 3 and desired that the 
£550 might he devoted to that use, promising to add £450 to it, to 
make £1,000, as soon as eight or ten Indian children should be placed in 
Christ's Hospital, or in the Virginian School or Hospital, as it might be 
called, which he douhted not would be yearly augmented hy the lega- 
cies and gifts of good men. But if they liked not this proposition, then 
it was his bumble suit and motion that the former gift of £550 should 
be immediately applied to the erection and endowment of a Free School 
in Virginia, in which English and Indian children should be taught and 
brought up together. And so praying that the Lord would give them 
wise and understanding hearts, that His work herein might not be neg^- 
ligently performed, he concludes, and subscribes himself Dust and Ashes 
— a name he had from the first assumed in his correspondence on this 
subject."— 5^iM, pp. 214, 215. 

These pious designs were, indeed, much retarded in the execu- 
tion. It appears that the £550 had been laid out in an iron- 
work, '* of which the proceeds were to be employed in educating 
thirty Indian children!" No doubt there were many first wants to 
be supplied ; and the colonists must begin to find a market at 
home for their tobacco, (in spite of the king's *' Cpunterblast,") 
before any could afford to pay a rental for the college lands, and 
support a public foundation of this nature. But this does not 
seem to acquit the agents of gross misapplication in their disposal 

* This good man is recorded to have done much for securing the religion and good 
policy of the colony, by his written instructions sent out from time to time while he 
was Deputy Treasurer. He is also said to have contcmplaled retiring to Virginia, with 
a view to direct the missionary proceedings there, but was diverted from it by causes 
v?hich are here related. — Life of N^ Ferrar by Dr. Pechardt pp. 132, 133, and 107, 
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ot this charitable fund. Great as were the difficulties of the first 
yearsi the colony was now in a thflTing posture. The go?ernors^ 
Liord De la Warr and Sir George Yardley^ had in a few years 
done much to advance its prosperity: new settlers thronged to it 
in creat numbers from the mother-eoontry,* and all fears for its 
ultimate success must have been long removed. The names of 
the gentle Southampton, Sandys and Ferrar, now in highest trust 
with the Ckimpany in England, forbid the suspicion of connivance 
on their part ; it must, therefore, be attributed to the rapacity of 
more vulgar minds in the settlement itself. 

Unhappily the best patrons of the colony now found full em- 
ployment to divert their attention from distant abases in die con- 
test they had to maintain with an adverse influence at bome< 
The dexterous Gondomar, than whom no ambassador ever did 
more by *' lying abroad for the service of his country/' had jea- 
lously watched the rising fortunes of Virginia* The proposal of 
the Spanish match had won over the vanity of James^'t' and 
Spanishgold had probably done its work with many of his cour- 
tiers, llie upright and spirited conduct of Nicholas Ferrard for 
some time held out against these machinations ; but, at length, in 
1624, a decree of the judges pronounced the charter void, and 
Vi^inia became a royal government. 

. Before this contest was decidedi however, the colony had been 
again brought to the verge of ruin. The source was one hitherto 
unsuspected ; and hence the singular cunning and ferocity, with 
which the attack was conductecf^ were rewarded with a bloody 
triumph. The Indian Opechancanoe, whom the Americans call 
the Virginian Hannibal, (more for his perfidy, we suppose, than 
for any other resemblance,) was the most deadly foe whom the 
Knglisn have ever found in the range of savage life. On the 
@dd of March, 1622, the design, for which he had incessantly 

* More thfto 1300 persons eain« over in 1619 only* — Dgu^lau, N, America, vol. ii. 
p. 389; Wynne, vol. i. p. 36, 

f tt seems ridiculous to accnse the king of ii deliberate co-opera^on with the designs 
of Spain against tlie interest of his own crown. In fact, the Spanisti party, if sach 
there wera, seem to have roistalcen the game they bad to play. IJnjust as tlie act of 
annulling the charter was, it is not denied that the consequences were at once beneficial 
to the colony, which was become a field of too much importance to be governed by a 
trading company. Osborne gives a very characteristic account of Gondomar'a inter- 
view with James : ** His manner was fifst to disturb his passionsi and after to appease 
them by some facetious drollery, before he embarked himself in what he intended to 
maice the employment of the present audience; King James participating in the mis- 
fertone of all passionate men, especially such as abound in fear, that he always carried 
a traitor in his face, of which every wise by-standcr made use. Whether out of 
design, or not provided of better, he did usually in his private visits to King James, 
tpeakfalte Latin; for which he had such dexterous evasions, that his majesty could by 
no means make so good use of what was more congruous; not wanting spirit to tell the 
king when he upbraided him, that he himself spoke like a prince free and uncou/iiied; 
his majesty like a grammarian, as if afraid of the ferula.*' 
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toiled among his savage confederates^ was matured. The various 
tribes were drawn together, and detachments sent to the borders 
of each plantation, there to await in silence the signal of their 
chief. They marched by moonlight through the gloom of tangled 
forests, but with a precision and secrecy that would have done 
honour to disciplined troops. One by one, treading in each 
other's footsteps, and even adiusting the long grass and branches 
which they had displaced, they came all unseen to the posts 
appointed, and waited till noon to begin the work of death. At 
that hour of the labourer's rest, the English had scarcely retired 
to their dwellings, when they saw themselves surrounded on all 
sides by an enemy to whom their unsuspecting confidence had in 
many instances given arms for their own destruction. The In- 
dians spared neither sex nor age. In a single hour fell three 
hundred and forty-seven, men, women and children; and the 
destruction would perhaps have been total, had it not been for a 
converted Indian, named Chanco, whose disclosure to the English 
family, with whom he was domesticated, saved James' Town and 
its neighbourhood. 

In the day of public calamity, the works of piety and charity 
are the first to suffer. Among the slaughtered colonists was 
George Thorpe, formerly of the King's Bedchamber, Deputy of 
the College Lands, a Magistrate and Member of the Council, and 
by rank and merit one of the principal men in Virginia. He 
seems to have been one who deserves a better record than the 
rude annals of the colony supply ; one who came out in the de- 
voted spirit of a missionary, and left no honest arts untried to 
Christianize the Indians.'* To Opechancanoe in particular he 
had paid the most amicable attentions, had built him a house in 
the English fashion, and had heard him express his wish to be 
instructed in Christianity. His people were now dwelling com- 
monly intermixed with the settlers; inducements had been held 
out to them to labour conjointly in the plantations; they were 
daily received and lodged in the houses of the English, and fed at 
their tables. Not the slightest force appears to have been put 
upon them ; there was neither any attempt nor wish to imitate the 
Spanish Rapartimientos. So unwilling was Thorpe to believe 
their treachery, that when bis servant came with the alarm ha 
gave him no credit, and thus his life became the penalty of his 
mistaken confidence. The college lands were now deserted, an 
exterminating war ensued, and all attempts to civilize or convert 
the natives were long abandoned. 

* One little anecdote of this kind b preserved b^ the historians, that on occasion of 
the Indians showing terror at the sight of some English mastiffs, be ordered the dogs 
to be destroyed. 

C C 2 
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Robertson has accused the colonists of culpable negligence* 
It seems the historian was not aware of all the facts, perhaps not 
aware of the peculiar habits of the enemy ;** but this tone of re- 
mark seems congenial to an age when religion was not a principle 
to '' influence the social conduct of nations." There is at least 
something harsh in the expression of this opinion, by one who 
could speculate at ease in his study on scenes of suffering and 
confusion. It is plain that the facility of intercourse allowed to 
the Indians, was kept up with the best of purposes. The means 
by which the massacre was checked is an interesting proof that 
the purpose had not entirely failed of success; but it can scarcely 
be a matter of surprise, that so grievous a calamity should have 
put an end to all further confidence. 

We have now approached the troubled period of Charles I.« 
when the state of thmgs at home permitted little attention to the 
settlers in Virginia. The accounts of these years are scanty and 
imperfect, and tell of little but burning woods and hostile incur* 
sions. In the mean time, the more peaceable settlement of New 
England had invited many emigrants there. Yet the horrors of 
an Indian war, after a second and greater massacre in 1639> were 
less fearful to many of our countrymen than the civil rage which 
burst upon them in their native land. We dwell only on the 
public efl^ects of such conflicts, and are happy to forget the aggre- 
gate of private misery, the wreck of social peace, which drove the 
chivalry of England to a voluntary banishment. The spirit which 
animated the Virginian exiles, after the final defeat at Worcester, 
is well attested by Clarendon.f 

*' Sir William Berkeley, the Governor of Virginia, had invited many 
gentlemen and others thither as to a place of security, which he could 
defend against any attempt, and where they might live plentifully. 
Upon which supposition, and out of confidence in the governor, many 
persons of condition and good officers in the war, bad transported them- 
selves, with all the estate they had been able to preserve; with which 
the honest governor (for no man meant better) was so confirmed in his 
confidence, that be wrote to the king almost inviting him thither^ as to 
a place that wanted nothing. And the truth is, that while the parlia- 
ment bad something else to do, the plantation was more improved in 
people and stock than it had been from the beginning to that time, and 
had reduced the Indians to very good neighbourhood. I But, alas! they 

* " The Indian, perfectly naked, his haircut short, and his skin oiled, creeps under 
the cunvas of the tent, and moving like a ghost, stretches out his hand with so gentle a 
motion as to disturb not even those who are awake and watching, gainst such thieves 
it is hardly pouible to guard,** — Sir Charles BeWs Bridgewater Essay, p. 29. 

f Hist. Reb. B. xiii. ad fin. 

i This is the only allusion Clarendon makes to the fate of Opechancanoe, which is 
also unnoticed by Robertson. That wily savage had in the interval tried successively 
his arts of war and peace against the colonists, till, in 1639, provoked by Sir John 
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were so far from being in a condition to defend themselves, all their 
industry having been employed in making the best advantage of then- 
particular plantations, without assigning time or men to provide for the 
public security in building forts or any places of retreat, that there no 
sooner appeared two or three ships from the parliament, than all thoughts 
of resistance were laid aside. Sir William Berkeley was allowed to 
remain, as a private man upon his own plantation. And in that quiet 
posture he continued, by the reputation he had with the people, till, 
upon the noise and fame of the king's expected restoration, he did as 
quietly resume the exercise of his former commission, and found as 
ready an obedience.*' 

With this pleasing record we must leave for the present the 
history of Virginia. It shows the principle that guided Hale and 
Sanderson at home, directing the submission of the American loy- 
alists. Long afterwards it was their boast, ** that as they were the 
last of the king's subjects who renounced their allegiance, they were 
the first to return to their duty." Of the individuals who, by thus 
prudently yielding to the storm, were enabled to wait in quietness 
and confidence for better times; or what ** persons of condition, 
and good officers in the war," had previously sought refuge in the 
colony^ we know little or nothing. There was a scion of the 
house of Percy, there were members of the family of Sandys and 
Ferrar among the early settlers, particularly the amiable poet 
and traveller, George Sandys, who speaks with feeling piety of 
his escapes amidst the Indian war, in the beautiful hymn '^ Deo 
Opt. Max." at the close of his Sacred Poems. .Something of 
such a spirit, the suffering of a calm loyalty, and the mild genius 
of apostolic Christianity, is traceable in these faint memorials of 
the first planting of the Church in America. Something of the 
spirit still survived to distinguish the public acts of this colony in 
later and more peaceful times. They, who sowed the seed of 
our faith in the new soil, have scarcely left the record of a name 
behind. Their virtues were tried in hard perils; their lives de- 
voted to obscure benefits. But the stream that waters the forest 
glade fulfils the design of heavenly mercy, though the tongue of 
men is silent in its praise. 

Harvey, an arbitrary governor, who made large grants of his territory, he contrived a 
Bccond massacre, in which five hundred of the English are computed to have perished. 
He was now decrepid with age, and is said to have directed the hostile movements 
borne in a litter by his people. When he was at length taken by Sir William Berkeley, 
the worthy cavalier, admiring a rude bravery unbroken by age and suffering, (for h« 
was supposed to have been ninety years of age,) treated him with respect and tender- 
ness; but he was treacheronsly shot by one of the soldiers who guarded him, probably 
in resentment of some private loss. When he was d^ing, hearing a noise, of persons 
crowding into his chamber, he desired the governor might be sent for. and on his 
coming said with something of scorn, " Had L taken Sir William Berkeley prisoner, 
I would not have exposed him as a show to my people/' 
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Art. VIII. — A Petition to the House of Lords for Ecclesiastical 
Improvements, with Explanations. By the Rev. C. N. Wode- 
house. Prebendary of Norwich. London : Longman & Co. 
1832. 

This Pamphlet was published^ we believe, early in the Autumn 
of 1832: but the Petition on which it is founded, having been 
delayed by accidental circumstances, was not presented to the 
House of Lords until the 5th of August in the present year. 
The nature of the publication may be sufficiently explained by two 
short passages, taken from the introduction. 

"Having already circulated privately many copies of a Petition to the 
House of Lotds, praying for Improvement in one branch of the Ecclesi- 
astical System of the Church to which I have the privilege to beloi^, no 
apology, I hope, can be necessary fcHr laying the Petition before the pub* 
lie, together with the grounds which have indoceil me to adopt, wbat 
may appear to some a hazardous measure. Such an explanation can 
indeed only be deemed a natural and even necessary step, in order to 
Justify my views and to guard against error and misapprehension.** 

" The object of the Petition which I am now to explain is to obtain 
an alteration or explanation of certain parts of the Liturgy of our 
Church. A Revision of the whole, as well as other Ecclesiastical Im- 
provements, will be also considered.'* p. 4. 

The Petition itself begins by alluding to the Subscriptions 
and Declarations which are required from every Clergyman at 
his Ordination, and upon his Institution to a Benefice, and then 
proceeds to say — 

'*That your Petitioner, on reviewing in after years the engagements 
which he had thus entered into, became doubtful whether he could 
renew them if called upon to do so ; that further reflection only serving 
to add strength to such scruples, he feels himself bound no longer to 
conceal his opinions ; and that he now ventures to lay them before your 
Lordships, in the hope of being relieved from the difficulty in which he 
is involved. 

"That your Petitioner begs accordingly to state, that when called 
upon to declare the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England to 
be in every respect '* agreeable to the Word of God," he thinks himself 
obliged to make such a Declaration according to the plain obvious 
meaning of the words then used by him j and that your Petitioner can- 
not conscientiously affirm the following parts of the Liturgy to be sanc- 
tioned by Scripture ; namely, the 2nd, 2$tb, 29th, and 42nd Clauses of 
the Atbanasian Creed ; the Form of Absolution in the Office for Visiting 
the Sick; and the Words used at the Imposition of Hands in Ordaining 
Priests and Bishops.'* p. iO. 

Towards the conclusion Mr. Wodehouse adds— 
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''That for these reasons, your Petitioner humbly and earnestly prays 
that such steps may be taken as shall seem good to your Lordships, in 
order to effect those Alterations in the Liturgy which will relieve the 
conscience of your Petitioner, and which he firmly believes will at the 
same time tend to promote Harmony amongst Christians, as well as a 
more general Agreement in the Public Worship of God." p. 12. 

This Petition, we are given to understand, has, during the last 
six years^ been the subject of communication with many among 
the nobility, and several of the Heads of the Church. It was 
read and received without any objection on the part of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, Hereford, and 
Chichester, who were present in the House of Peers. 

. Our first intention was to offer a few remarks upon the pam- 
phlet and petition of Mr. Wodehouse, in connection with the 
sermon preached by Mr. Girdlestone before the University of 
Oxford. But there are so many points of difference between 
the two publications, that we think it better to give to that of Mr. 
Wodehouse a separate, although we can thus only afford it a very 
brief consideration. Mr. Girdlestone and Mr. Wodehouse have 
this advantage in common, that we do not suppose there are two 
men in the kingdom more sincerely and honestly attached to the 
Church; although they find it necessary (and whether they err, or 
are correct in their judgment, is a matter which carries us into 
the limitless regions of conjecture) to find some fault with the 
object of their affectionate veneration. Mr. Girdlestone, how- 
ever^ from his position in the university pulpit, talks almost^ as 
it were, " ex cathedra/^ and even makes use of the strong hold 
of orthodoxy as a battery against the ecclesiastical system of the 
realm. Mr. Wodehouse merely states his individual opinion. 
Mr. Girdlestone hints at general error8> without particularizing 
any. Mr. Wodehouse lays his finger upon specific points, which 
he deems susceptible of immediate correction. Mr. Girdlestone 
has held out the right hand of fellowship to th^ Dissenters, in 
propositions, against which we have entered our candid protest ; 
still more because they are vague and loose and indeterminate) 
and because we conceive them to be unjust in themselves, and to 
inflict wrong upon the Establishment ; than because we believe^ 
that, while Mr. Girdlestone intends them as overtures of har- 
mony, the seceders will probably regard them as evidences of 
weakness, or even confessions of fear. Mr. Wodehouse appears^ 
from his publication, to have been urged almost exclusively by 
the most sacred of human purposes — namely, the relief of his 
own conscience. 

And here, if we may venture to say a few words upon the per- 
sonal question, as it concerns Mr. Wodehouse, we entirely concur 
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with Lord Wynford in thinking, that he has relieved his con- 
science, by the publication of his pamphlet, and the presentation 
of his petition. He may now, we imagine, remain perfectly at 
his ease : the case rests with other parties : nor can we perceive 
any reason why the most sensitive and scrupulous delicacy should 
cause him to feel a moment's farther distress as to his position in 
the Church. 

We turn, however, to matters, which Mr. Wodehouse, we are 
sure, has much more at heart than his individual interests. Most 
cordially do we agree in the general views, which he has so ably 
and feelingly expressed, as to the sacred duties of the clergy in a 
conjuncture like the present; as to the paramount necessity of 
an augmentation of their individual exertions; of a frequent in- 
tercourse and familiar interchange of sentiment between them- 
selves and their parishioners; as to the inappreciable import- 
ance of universal religious education; and, in almost every 
particular, we assent to the soundness of his remarks with refer- 
ence to Church government and Church property. We wish, 
indeed, that we had room for quotation from a pamphlet which, 
to give it the highest praise, is so truly Christian in its tone of 
sentiment and language : nor can we refrain from extracting one 
passage, bearing upon a point, which has formed a perpetual 
theme for the attacks of the deplorably ignorant, or the pitiably 
malevolent: we mean, the inordinate wealth of the clergy, and 
their misemployment of that wealth. 

'' If, with all the experience which history affords, it were asked what 
is the best distribution of a part of the National Wealth, the following 
could hardly be disputed : — Place in every district over its whole sur- 
face, a set of men whose education might render them useful, whose 
profession should require them to be respectable, whose duty it should 
be to be charitable. Provide that they are constantly resident, regularly 
engaged in promoting the best interests of their neighbours.. Endow 
them with sufficient to exercise hospitality towards their equals, and 
kindness towards the poor. Are then the Cflergy of this nation endowed 
with more than is sufficient to fulfil duties thus plainly advantageous ? 
I answer, undoubtedly not." — p, 89. 

Where, then, do we diflFer from Mr. Wodehouse? We differ 
from him, in a great measure, if not altogether, upon the momen- 
tous question of alterations in the Liturgy. To speak 6rst of the 
offices of the Church, we cannot think that arty change is positively 
required in the services appointed for Marriage, or Burial, or even 
for Baptism. We are bound to confess, that the last of these is 
sometimes unsatisfactory in the manner in which it is performed ; 
but then the fault lies not with the office itself, but with the offi- 
ciating minister, who either humours the proud fastidiousness oi 
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the rich, by performing the ceremony at their own houses, — or 
indulges the culpable negligence of the poor, and does not take 
the trouble to impress them with the sanctity of the office, and 
the necessity of providing themselves with sponsors for their 
children. Let not the blame be imputed to the spirit and the 
letter of the impressive service of our Liturgy, when it rests, in 
reality, with men — comparatively few in number, and certainly 
Mr. Wodehouse is not among them — who are weak enough, or 
criminal enough, to neglect them both. These are times, when 
the ancient and wholesome discipline of the Church ought to be 
rigorously observed. 

But Mr. Wodehouse lays the principal stress upon the Forms 
of Absolution and the condemnatory clauses of the Athauasian 
Creed. 

As to the Forms of Absolution, it is universally agreed, that 
the glorious prerogative of forgiveness can rest only with that 
Divine Being, who has omnipotence to punish: that, if, even on 
earth, the privilege of mercy is reserved for the highest magistrate 
of the realm, and constitutes the brightest gem in the crown of 
human sovereignty, much more must it be attributed, in its truer 
sense, solely and entirely to the Majesty of Heaven : and that it 
is not, and cannot be, for one miserable, and guilty, and fallible 
mortal to pardon the offences of another. But then Mr. Wode- 
house argues, that he ought not to be clothed with this appear- 
ance; and therefore, that the terms of the absolution in the ser- 
vice for Ordination and the Visitation of the Sick are, in their 
literal meaning, indefensible. That some other words might not 
be more completely unexceptionable, and that some improvement 
might not have been made in l689» or at some other period, we do 
not mean to affirm; and yet we sincerely believe, that no practi- 
cal mischief or misinterpretation arises ; and, in truth, that there 
is nothing in itself unscriptural or dangerous, if the minister of 
the Gospel, upon the supposition of faith and penitence in the 
other party, pronounces the absolution of sins " in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

In the same way, although we are far from saying, that, if the 
Liturgy were to be framed de novo, expressions so awfully strong, 
and, when considered by themselves, so " presumptuous and un- 
necessary," — nay, so fiercely uncharitable, — as the condemnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed ought to be inserted in it, we 
conceive, that these very clauses are only heard and considered as 
forcible — perhaps too forcible — declarations of the general im- 
possibility of salvation without faith. 

In this view of the case, we hold ourselves at liberty to consider 
the question of change as a matter of expediency, rather than as 
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SI matter of conscience. However, we will stale our opinion 
with perfect frankness, instead of keeping it back with that, 
time-serving pusillanimity which is too often dignified with the 
name of prudence. If any alterations in the Liturgy were de* 
termined to be made, we are ready to allow^ that the points, 
which have given pain and uneasiness to Mr. Wodehouse, are 
the very points on which the alterations might be attempted with 
the least injury; nay, we will even say, with the greatest advan- 
tage. And if we were assured, that the alterations would stop 
with these points, or even would not go very far beyond them; 
instead of fearing, as M'e do fear, that the question would soon 
be, not what we should give up, but what we should retain — 
not, whether we should remould a small part, but whether wc 
should keep any part inviolate ; or, if they constituted a tohole 
in themselves, and could be treated separately and without re- 
ference to other and wider matters; then we might cheerfully 
acquiesce in the spirit of those changes which Mr. Wodehouse 
suggests. But we cannot conceal from ourselves, that, in reality, 
these points are interwoven with a large and complicated system, 
and form but a very inconsiderable portion of almost the vastest 
and most momentous subject, with which man can meddle. It is 
impossible, therefore, to deal with them abruptly, or even to ap- 
proach them without a kind of awe, and, we hesitate not to add, 
with a cautious, unadventurous, and almost timid tenderness of 
spirit. Other and most serious considerations may fairly be 
taken into account. There is not the simple inquiry before us, 
whether the Liturgy of our Church, abstractedly considered, is, 
or is not, susceptible of improvement; for we do not arrogate 
perfection in its favour, although we have the testimony of Robert 
Hall, that '' it approached the nearest to perfection of any human 
composition which he had ever seen.'^ But the question arises, 
are improvements, as things are, likely to be made ? If the Li- 
turgy is to be thrown open to alteration, is its character likely to 
be altered for the better, or for the worse ? Are there builders 
about us, whom we should wish to lay bands to such an edifice 1 
We shall not be guilty of sycophancy so contemptible as to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. When forms of supplication 
or thanksgiving have been prepared of late years, at the occur-^ 
rence, or upon the departure, of any awful visitations of disease, 
or scarcity, or danger, we cannot say that these forms, however cor- 
rect and proper they may have been, have been superior, if equal, 
to the general contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Still 
farther, we fear, that, if alterations were undertaken now, they 
would be undertaken under auspices altogether more perilous. 
To put a somewhat parallel case: it is probable that many de« 
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fects of architecture might be pointed out in Westminster Abbej; 
but we are by no means anxious on that account that the goodly 
and firm, though old and venerable, structure, should be subjected 
to the modern taste of Mr. Nash and his associates. Far less are 
we deisirous that the Ritual of our Church should be submitted 
to the tender mercies of Dr. Whately and his school. No — no — 
we do not want a new edition of the Liturgy with corrections and 
emendations by the present Legislature, with the assistance of the 
Bishop of Chichester^ and the Archbishop of Dublin. Another 
question comes. Could such alterations be made, as would 
satisfy any influential portion of the Dissenters, and bring them 
back into the fold of the Establishment? We apprehend not. 
We rather dread, notwithstanding quotations from Burnet and 
other writers, that they would suienate and offend more, and 
better, and wiser persons, than they could ever conciliate. We 
altogether doubt, whether a proportion, worth mentioning, even of 
the We^leyan Methodists could be induced by any tafe changes or 
concessions to return to the Chorcb. Yet again. Is tliere any 
outcry, any impatience, any prevalent demand for change? At 
present, we can really dee little or nothing of the kind. We say, 
atprest^t; fdr we cannot pretend to decide bow soon, and by 
whose incantations, such a spirit may be stirred; or even, in the 
e^istitig state of the political atmosphere, what gales or what tem* 
pests may spring up of themselves. At present, we repeat, there 
seems to us legitimate room for the application of the principle, 
desine quieta movere; but if the aspect of circumstances should be 
transformed, we shall discuss the subject* under the transformation 
of circumstances, just as openly and fearlessly as we discuss it now. 
Mr. Wodehouse, therefore, will perceive, that while we respect 
his feelings, and sincerely admire the conscientiousness of his scru<^ 
pies, we differ with him upon matters which are purely matters of 
opinion; because they depend upon future contingencies; and time 
only can determine who is right and who is wrong. His end and 
our own must be the same, namely, the stability, the efficiency^ and 
the orthodox spirituality of the Church and its forms. We disagree, 
where the question resolves itself into a problem, on which side 
lies the preponderance, and how we are to strike the balance be- 
tween the existing evil, and the dangers and inconveniences, 
which any change must create, simply as being change. In one 
word, our feeling is, that the evil is not of such magnitude as to 
make it worth while to run the risk. Yet we admit again (aU 
though the admission may perhaps lay us open to a charge of 
vacillation), that this opinion may be hereafter altered, if new 
elements are engendered, and fresh disturbing forces are brought 
into play. But who is there, who discerns the possible havoc 
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whicli may be made of things the holiest and most venerable — 
who is there, we ask, who would not pause upon the threshold of 
an undertaking, which thousands of excellent and pious Christians 
will always regard as a kind of sacrilege? Who is there, who 
would wantonly break that mere spell of opinion, which now con- 
secrates the Liturgy as an almost faultless composition to so many 
hearts and minds which refuse to perceive its little blemishes? 

Mr. Wodehouse, we are convinced, would not; and, therefore, 
we differ from him with the more regret. Let him be assured, 
that we can feel and appreciate the sentiments which have dic- 
tated the following words. 

" I well know with what suspicion a proceeding like this will be en- 
tertained, and how easy it is to affix opprobrious names to any individaal. 
I may go down to my grave branded with epithets that little belong to 
me. But as I have the inexpressible satisfaction of being assured that 
Man's judgment is as nothing, so on the other hand I can with humble 
confidence appeal to an Infallible Judge, that Truth alone has been my 
object : and i have learnt that no worldly advantage, no worldly praise, 
is for a moment to be compared with the remembrance of having in all 
godly sincerity borne testimony to the simple voice of conscience." 

This is language, which well becomes an exemplary Minister 
of the Church of England ; and we would say, in conclusion, that 
no reason could be stronger to make us lament an inflexible ad- 
herence to our Liturgy, as it exists, or even to doubt the*propriety 
of such an adherence, than to find, although we do not anticipate 
any such result, that it prevented men, like Mr. Wodehouse, from 
entering, or from continuing, wiihin the pale of the Establishment. 



Art. IX. — 1. Religious Establishments tried by the Word of 
God. A Sermon preached before the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society. By William Dealtry. D.D. F.R.S. Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Winchester. London. 1833. 

2. Thoughts on Religious Establishments and Church Reform. 
A Charge delivered to the Archdeaconry of Salop, at the Visi- 
tation in June, 1833. London. 1833. 

All the world appears to be wondrous busy, at the present day, 
in digging down to examine the foundations of every thing ; and 
a considerable part of them, with a settled resolution to find the 
foundations rotten. As for the wisdom and piety of our ancestors, 
— it really seems that we might just as well affect to talk of the 
wisdom and piety of the Druids : and, as for the sanctity of ancient 
and venerable institutions, it would be about as hopeful a matter 
to dwell upon that, as to circulate proposals for re-fitting Stone- 
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Henge, and restoring it to the honours of a consecrated sanctuary. 
Things that were thought to be endowed with the solidity of 
granite, are now discovered to be nothing more than baseless and 
shadowy fabrics, mere castles in the clouds* which " nod unto the 
earth, — And mock our eyes with air." In short, the day-spring 
from on high has visited us, at last, with a vengeance; and all the 
delusions which flitted across the twilight of the darkling times, 
are now fast vanishing away, like guilty things, before the breath 
aiid light of the morning. The world is no longer to be mocked 
and bewildered with phantoms. It will be satisfied with nothing 
which it cannot touch, and handle, and weigh, and measure. So, 
we must prepare, with the best grace we may, for what may be 
fitly called the reign of Materialism ; and patiently wait for the 
prodigies of wisdom, and beneficence, and noble enterprise^ which 
may reasonably be expected from that magnanimous dynasty ! 

In the midst of all these bright anticipations, it appears that 
there is still a remnant, who love darkness better than light. Why, 
else, do we hear of any thing so desperate as a vindication of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, and religious or literary endow- 
ments? And this, too, while the principles of jfree trade are in 
triumphant progress through the world ! Why is the present age 
insulted by attempts to perpetuate the evil influences of that 
'^ fleshly incubus," whose name is Mort-main, — which combines 
all the mischievous qualities of the night-mare and the vampire,— 
which weighs down the energies of the land with its deadly 
pressure, while it sucks out the life-blood from its veins ? Thanks, 
however, to the courage and wisdom of our purified legislature, 
the dominion of these abuses is waning to its extinction, A tre* 
mendous breach has recently been made in the tabernacles of the 
robbers: and the whole brood of vested wrongs shall soon be 
dragged out from their hiding place, and hewn in pieces. For, 
behold, have not ten protestant bishoprics, and the whole reversion 
of their ill-gotten wealth, been munificently ofiered up on the altar 
of Expediency? And are we to believe that any voice shall now 
be heard, saying to the Minister of retribution, " it is enough, 
stay now thine hand !" 

Such — in sad and sober verity — we do believe to be the medita- 
tions which, at this day, are gladdening the heart of many 2l patriots 
But alas ! we, of course, have no touch of patriotism ! We have 
been nurtured, from our youth up, in the ways of bigotry and illi- 
berality ! We are of the old remnant, who rejoice in the owl- 
light, and hate the beams of the noon-day. And, this being our 
unhappy condition, we hope for some compassionate indulgence, 
even at the hand of the sages of Utility — (should such men chance 
to waste an hour upon our pages) — if we confess that our du1| 
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and sluggish blood doth circulate more brisklj than usual, when- 
ever we behold a faithful champion of the ancient abuses, stepping 
forth to do battle with their adversaries. And, although we be 
in evil case, some such moments of refreshment we have fre^ 
quently experienced of late. For instance, we have seen that 
inveterate enemy to all improvement. Dr. Chalmers, stoutly con^ 
tending for the wisdom ana piety of our ancestors — utterly repu^ 
diating the doctrine of free*trade m its application to the moral 
interests of man, — and (incredible infatuation !) maintaining the 
utility and the sacredness of religious and academical endow 
nientSk We have seen the same cause most hardily supported by 
another opponent of the salutary maxim that whatever is is wrong, 
— even by Or. Dealtry, the present Chancellor of Winchester 
And here he is again, the same incorrigible person as ever, 
actually venturing to affirm that Religious Establishments may 
confidently be tried by the word of God. 

This, we know, has been, and is, regarded by many as the most 
desperate of all attempts. Where, it is asked, is a syllable to be 
found in the New Testament, which compels a free people to 
endure patiently the ponderous apparatus of our Ecclesiastical 
lilstitutions ? And, as for the Old Testament, what have we to 
do with that? The Old Testament speaks only of a peculiar 
people, — a people selected by Divine Providence for special pur- 
poses, — and, with a view to the accomplishment of those purposes, 
placed under an appropriate and singular economy, expressly 
dictated by Jehovah himself, as the lawgiver of Israel. Why,— rit 
is demanded — should we frame our establishments after a model 
which has long been broken to pieces, any more than we should 
build our cathedrals according to the pattern which was showed in 
the Mount 1 Under the Mosaic dispensation, the Church and 
the State were one, merely because the Lord himself ordained 
that they should be one P But when Christ came, the old things 
passed away, and all things became new. God speaks no. longer 
to us, as he did, in time past, to the fathers of Israel, by the 
mouth of his servants the prophets. Our ordinances and statutes 
no longer come to us directly from heaven. We are now left to 
legislate for ourselves. Why, therefore, should our Christian 
liberty be fettered by a precedent, which lost its binding power no 
less than eighteen centuries ago, and which we are wholly desti- 
tute of any authority to revive ? 

Now, all this, undoubtedly, when superficially viewed, looks 
very exterminating. And yet, it is a very remarkable fact, that 
the argument is comparatively new. It is an argument which 
never seems to have occurred to the most eminent of the Puritani« 
cal divines, even in the days when a spirit had gone forth, to root 
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out, and to destroy^ and to throw donvui and to build up. The 
Purkans^ it is truoi hated the existing establishment, and laboured 
niost manfully for its subversion : but they so laboured^ only that 
they might set up their own establishment in the place of it* And 
then,*— with regard to the notion, that kings^ or councils, or par- 
liaments, are relieved from all responsibility on the subject of the 
national religion, — every one who is but slightly conversant with 
the writings and the sermons of the Puritans, must know that such 
a notion never once entered their heads ; and, not only so, but that 
it was a notion, a^mst which they were constantly levelling their 
sternest denunciations. Even the Independents themselves never 
proclaimed it as a principle, that Christian rulers were exempt 
from the duty of caring for the Christian instruction of the 
people. They maintained, indeed, that every congregation is a 
separate church, free from all human controul. But never, that 
we are aware, did they dream that the State was at liberty to leave 
religion wholly to its own resources, and to sit in profound 
indifference and apathy, while ungodliness and impiety were 
stalking over the land. What says one of their mightiest men. 
Dr. John Owen ? 

*' Some think," — says he—'* that if you, the Parliament, were well- 
s^Uled, you ought not, as rulers of the nation, to put forth your power 
for the interest of Christ. The Lord keep your hearts from that appre- 
hension ! Have you ever, in your aflPairs, received any encouragement 
from the promises of God ? Have you, in times of greatest distress, 
been refreshed by the testimony of a good conscience, that, in simplicity, 
and godly sincerity, you have sought the advancement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ }' Do not now profess that you have nothing to do with Him. 
Had He so professed of you and your affairs, what had been your por- 
tion long since !'' Again, — '' If it onc^ comes to this^ that you shall say 
you have nothing to do with religion, as rulers of the nation, God toul 
quickly manifest that He has nothing to do with yoUy as rulers of the 
nation. Certainly it is incumbent on you to take care that the Faith, 
which was once delivered to the Saints, in all the necessary concern- 
ments of it, may be protected, preserved, propagated, to and among the 
people over which God hath set you. If a Father, as a Father, is bound 
to do, what answers this, in his own family, unto his children, — a 
master, as a master, to bis servants,-*if you will justify yourselves as 
fathers or rulers of your country, you will find, in your attempt, this to 
be incumbent on you/' — (Dealtry, p. 45, 46.) 

Well, — but then we shall be told that the Dissenters of the 
present day are much wiser in their generation, than their pro- 
genitors, the Non-conformists. Be it even so. All the revenge 
which we are disposed to take, for this assumption of superior 
knowledge and sagacity, is to ask them, what becomes of their 
wisdom, when they go forth, — as many of them do go forth 
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— into foreign and barbarous lands, for the conversion of the 
heathen? It is curious enough to observe how rapidly their high 
disdain of the aids of secular authority evaporates and disappears 
in those distant regions. No sooner, — for example — do they 
touch the shores of Tahiti, than they discover how beautiful and 
goodly a sight it is, to behold, in the island-Sovereign, a nursing 
Father to the rising Church of Christ ! They can, there, endure 
to see, without the ^lightest emotion of jealousy and alarm, the 
royal influence and authority put forth, for the promotion of the 
Gospel, and the enforcement of religious worship. It is true, 
that they, very wisely and properly, abstain from recommending 
persecution as a fit instrument for advancing the glory of God. 
But they do not abstain — (and, as we contend, there is no reason 
why they should abstain) — from pressing upon the king's con- 
science the positive duty of providing for the spiritual welfare of 
the people. They do not tell him that it is no concern of his, 
whether his subjects continue to rub their foreheads in the mire 
before a misshapen log of wood, or whether they worship the 
Lord of heaven and earth in spirit and in truth. They do not 
tell him that his only legitimate care is for the advancement of his 
people in wealth, and civilization, and social order ; and that the 
mstant he troubles his head about their faith, he is no better than 
a meddling tyrant, and that he lays his hand upon an ark which 
ought to be sacred from his touch. In a word, they tell him no- 
thing of all that their brethren at home are eternally telling us, 
about the necessity of leaving the Gospel to have free course, by 
virtue of its own independent and heaven-born energies. They tell 
him, on the contrary, that, as a king is the father of his people, even 
so, it becomes him to exercise paternal vigilance for the salvation 
of their souls, as well as for the preservation of their bodies, and 
the security of their worldly goods. And the fruits of this most salu- 
tary instruction, we find, are sometimes manifested, in precisely the 
same manner as they were manifested in the ancient days to which 
our own endowments may be traced, — namely, in the assignment 
of house and ground, by the royal benefactor, to the Missionary 
Preacher. Our limits will not allow us to verify, by extracts, the 
doctrine here ascribed to these laborious and exemplary pioneers. ^ 

But the reader will find them abundantly verified by Dr. Dealtry, | 

who has produced conclusive citations, to this effect, from their 
own correspondence and reports. The time, indeed, may possibly 
arrive, when those islands shall ring, as our own island is now 
ringing, with a ferocious outcry against the burden of a Clerical 
Establishment, and the intolerable comforts of the pastoral minis- 
ters, and the monstrous absurdity of any sort of connexion be- 
tween the church aqd the state, But we will do the present race 
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of missionaries the justice to believe^ that, in spite of their di»« 
senting principles, they would look forward to such a period with 
grievous yearnings of heart. In this enlightened country, and 
among this "most thinking" and most most noisy " people," such 
notions may pass current, among the signs of advancing intelli- 
gence, and of a more mature estimate of the value of religious 
liberty. The infancy of any Christian community, however, tells 
us a very different story; a story which, as we are potently con- 
vinced, more advanced and powerful societies will disregard at 
their most imminent peril. 

But what are our convictions — or what are the principles of an- 
cient uonconformists, or modern missionaries — what are all these to 
the men of the new light, — the light, namely, which sheds its lustre 
on the columns of pure and irrefragable arithmetic ? Again, what 
are they, toiftfie men who speak of the volume of the ancient Law, 
the ordinances of Israel, as of a mouldy record, or an old almanac, 
whenever its sentence varies from the oracles which issue from 
the shrines of Mammon; or when it varies from the maxims 
which are dominant at the tables of the money-changers, or from 
the utterances which are heard among them that are given to 
change, and who cause divisions, and whose element is strife? 
It is to no purpose to talk to them of the sacred hierarchy of 
Israel; for, by them, that hierarchy is numbered among the 
beggarly rudiments which Christian or unchristian liberty hath a 
warrant to trample upon. We, however, who have been bred 
in a different school, are inveterately devoted to a very different 
view of this matter. Nobis non licet esse tarn disertis. We, 
for our parts, find in the hierarchy of Israel — not indeed an ex- 
press command to institute a national priesthood — but a prece- 
dent which is powerful enough, at least, to show that a national 
priesthood is not an abomination in the sight of heaven. For 
how stands the case ? The Lord of heaven and earth was pleased 
to plant his name and his worship among a peculiar people. 
And, among the human means and instruments for perpetuating 
his name and worship, it, further, was his pleasure to ordain a 
peculiar class of men, and to set them apart for his own service, 
and to appoint them a maintenance which should relieve them 
from all merely secular care. What, then, is the lesson which 
this example teaches us? At the very least, it surely teaches us 
this — that there is nothing in an economy like this, which, in its 
own nature, is abhorrent from the purity of religion, or the honour 
of Almighty God. We may rest perfectly assured that the only 
wise Potentate would never, for the accomplishment of his holy 
purposes, have resorted to an apparatus which contained in itself 
principles injurious and hostile to his own glory ; and, if so, what 
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18 the inference ; or, at all events, what is the presumption ? The 
presumption, undoubtedly, is, upon the face of the matter, di- 
rectly in favour of a national religions establishment, as a legiti* 
mate and potent instrument for the preservation of religion. 
And this presumption, in our honest judgment, is so strong, that 
nothing can resist it, short of an express commandment to the 
contrary, from the Author himself of that very economy, which is 
now cast aside, by many, among the number of obsolete and 
forgotten things. 

And here the adversary will perhaps exclaim — we have a 
virtual commandment to the contrary ; for the Law, with all its 
beggarly elements, is abrogated and passed away ! Passed away 
it undoubtedly is, a dispensation whereby man is to stand or fall 
in the presence of his Judge. Passed away it undoubtedly is, ai 
a precise exemplar, whereby Christians are bound to regulate the 
whole scheme of their reasonable and more enlightened service. 
But the Record is not passed away, which tells us that a religious 
establishment was once adopted by Jehovah himself, among the 
means of keeping up the knowledge of his attributes. In this 
Record, therefore, we again contend, that we may read a lesson, 
which, if not absolutely imperative upon us, affords most valuable 
guidance to all, who are anxious to select the best expedients for 
making permanent among us the knowledge of his gracious 
counsels, and his perfect will. And nothing, we repeat, but an 
express prohibition can ever deprive religious establishments of 
the sanctity and honour with which this one example has invested 
them. 

But what then shall we say to the express words of Christ 
himself. Has he not told us that his kingdom is not of this 
world ? And have we not, here, a distinct prohibition against all 
attempts to revive the union of secular with spiritual authority? 
Now we must confess that we really know not well how to deal 
with this egregious specimen of scriptural interpretation. To evb* 
counter it, seems to us very much like fighting with a shadow-'^at 
most invulnerable and indestructible of all possible antagonists ! 
We solemnly declare, that of all the perversions of Scripture, this, 
in our humble judgment, if not the most pernicious, is among the 
most baseless and absurd. We could be perfectly content to sub- 
mit the point to the decision of any intelligent person, who might 
happen to be profoundly indifferent to the interests of religion, 
and who could address himself to the question purely as a matter 
of antiquarian or historical research. Let us imagine, ^br a 
moment, that words like these had been uttered by Budh, or by 
Menu, or by Zoroaster, or by Confucius, or by any claimant of di- 
vine authority : would it have entered into the head of any mortal 
living, that these words fixed a mark of condemnation on religious 
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establisbmfents or institutions, under the especial patronage and 
protection of the state ? — The Jews expected a secular and con- 
quering prince. The true Messiah, on the contrary, tells them 
that his kingdom is not of this world, and that, consequently, the 
M'eapons of his warfare are not carnal. And hence it is 9aga«- 
ciously inferred, that they, whose kingdoms are of this world, are 
to give themselves no sort of concern for the stability and influ- 
ence of Christ's religion. The reasoning, when stripped to 
nakedness, stands thus; — My kingdom is not of this world — there- 
fore the rulers of this world are, as rulers, to forget that their 
subjects have souls to be saved. My kingdom is not of this 
world — therefore all human governments are to remain pro- 
foundly indifferent whether Christ or Belial have the predominance 
throughout their territories. My kingdom is not of this world — 
therefore persons, who happen to be invested with any spiritual 
function, must have no seat or voice iu the general counsels of 
the realm. My kingdom is not of this world — therefore the 
aumBtets of the Gospel are, in all future time, to subsist, as they 
best may, upon arbitrary contributions. My kingdom is not of 
this world — therefore the world's law must never interfere to 
provide, or to uphold, a single place of worship in any Christian 
kingdom! — There may be persons whose understandings are 
satisfied with this sort of logic : and there may be persons whose 
principles allow them to resort to this sort of logic, as exceedingly 
useful and convenient, although their understandings enable them 
secretly to despise it. With persons of this stamp, argument is 
the merest waste of time. To those, however, who may be still 
in doubt, and whose hearts and minds are still open to truth and 
reason, we would urgently suggest one consideration : — though 
Christ's kingdom is not of this world, the kingdoms of this world 
undoubtedly belong to Christ. They are his, at this moment, by 
unquestionable right. They shall be his, hereafter, in actual and 
complete possession. What, then, are we to think of those, who 
gravely affirm that the rulers of this world are, not only permitted, 
but positively bound, to banish from their deliberations and their 
designs all thought of the revealed counsels of the Almighty, and 
to conduct their governments just as if Christ had neither part, 
nor lot, nor inheritance, among them ? 

We had intended to present our readers with extracts from the 
Sermon of Dr. Dealtry, but we have left ourselves no sufficient 
space for the purpose : and, in truth, wx should be able to do 
no justice to bis performance by the production of fragments. 
Let every clergyman, and every layman whose heart is with the 
clergy, .peruse it without delay. They will find it worthy of 
being laid up in the armoury of the church, among the weapons 
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by ^hich her adversaries may be potently, and we trust, under 
God, successfully resisted. 

We must be very brief in our mention of Archdeacon Bather*s 
very useful charge : not because it is unworthy of a more length- 
ened notice; but, simply because we have no room for a copious 
abstract of it. It adverts to a variety of ecclesiastical topics, 
which now occupy the public attention, in a tone of singular 
moderation and candour, but without the slightest compromise of 
any essential principle. One remark of his may safely be re- 
commended to the hearts and consciences of all who are engaged 
in the Christian ministry. There may^ he says, be many who will 
listen to no argument which we can produce, in favour of a church 
establishment, but who, yet, may have their minds open to the 
maxim that, *' that which is best administered is best." This 
maxim, to be sure, is one of rather perilous ductility, and very 
unfit to be adopted, among the firm and solid defences of the 
truth. It may, nevertheless, be very legitimately kept in mind by 
all who are anxious to recommend our own establishment to the 
good will of unstable and half-informed persons. The effective 
and zealous application of our advantages is a practical argument, 
which may do wonders when all the resources of learning, and 
research, and logic, are produced in vain. And this species of 
reasoning we humbly trust that the governors and ministers of 
the Church of England will at all times be ready to employ. 



Art. X, — 1. Three Years in North America, By James Stuart, 
Esq. 2 vols. Cadell. 1833. 

Q, Men and Manners in America. 2 vols. Blackwood. 1833. 

No works relative to the United States which have fallen into our 
hands are better calculated than the two publications of which we are 
DOW about to give some account, to illustrate the recently much 
vexaia qucestio concerning the degree of t/ncivilization prevalent 
in those Countries. They are the produce of writers widely dif- 
fering from each other in all the qualities of authorship. No re- 
semblance is discoverable between them in capacity or in ac- 
quirements; in education or in taste; in the grade of life which 
each respectively may be supposed to occupy, or in the object 
for which he crossed the Atlantic. The one is plain and homely, 
grave and sententious : the other is refined sometimes almost to 
fastidiousness, rapid, and not unfrequently brilliant in his touches. 
The former, probably, travelled to increase his knowledge of 
practical farming; the latter solely for his pleasure. The 
habits of the one were professional ; those of the other aristo- 
cratic. And yet there are sufficient points of resemblance to 
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justify us in bringing them into contact. Each traversed nearly 
the same line of country ; each exported with him an equally favor- 
able opinion of the people whom he was visiting ; and the pro- 
cess of conversion seems to have been worked in each by inci- 
dents of very similar character. From both their analogies and 
their contrasts, therefore, they are witnesses whose evidence, when 
coincident, bears with it irresistible conviction ; and so far as we 
are able to collect from numerous incidental admissions, they 
have returned home with a joint and well-founded belief that 
North America is not the country in which any private gentleman 
would fix his abode, so long as he entertained prejudices in 
favour of cleanliness, convenience and comfort; while he preferred 
port-wine to peach-brandy; eschewed double-bedded accomtnoda- 
tion with an unwashed stranger; and wished to remain undefiled 
by tobacco-spittle. 

Mr. Stuart sailed from Liverpool to New York in the sum- 
mer of 18^8. His voyage was pleasant, and attended with little 
sea-sickness, owing to a plentiful use of cathartics. Whales^ 
porpoises, sharks. Mother Carey's chickens, and the nautilus, 
successively occupied his attention, as they do that of most 
landsmen in their passage over the herring-pond. After nine 
and thirty days the coveted hills of Neversink appeared in sight, 
the bluflF cape of Sandyhook was doubled, the Narrows were 
threaded, and Mr. Stuart found himself in the City Hotel in 
Broadway, the principal street of New York. The street is al- 
ready between three and four miles in length, and is intended to be 
twice as long '* when the plan of the City is completed,^' " There 
is no building in it to bear any thing like a comparison with 
many of the public buildings in the European Capitals.*' A fact 
of which Mr. Jefferson was conscious when he once pronounced, 
that the Genius of Architecture had shed its malediction over his 
native land. Many of the houses are of wood, and fires are not 
less frequent than in Constantinople. Scarcely had the travellers sunk 
into their first slumber, on the night of their arrival, before they were 
roused by loud and repeated cries of" Fire!" and one of the party, 
overcome by terror, dashed into the street. So common, however, 
are these alarms, that none but the firemen, we are told, are dis- 
turbed;, an apathy for which it is difiScult to account, on any 
other principle than that which induced the Irish lodger to return 
contentedly to his garret, when he was informed that the floors 
beneath him were in flames. 

The outsides of the houses are painted red-brick colour, with 
the seams picked out with white ; a display of Dutch taste, 
which greatly rejoiced Mr. Stuart ; and which even Mr. Hamil- 
ton aflirms to have a gay and agreeable eflect. The Ladies dress 
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very smartly for forenoon shopping — the feeding at the Hotel 
was good, and the guests at dinner-time were allowed to turtle- 
soup twice " without extra charge." Breakfasts were luxurious, 
although the tables lacked egg-cups ; for the Americans always 
beat up their eggs with salt and butter in a wine-glass, and then 
drink the mixture. Uncurtained beds, uncarpeted floors, and 
unwatered washing-stands, rendered their sleeping apartments 
melancholy. Signs for shops are better painted than in England; 
servants answer to no other title except that of Helps ; and nobody 
prefixes Mr. to his name on bis door-plate. 

Such, in brief, were Mr. Stuart's first meagre observations on 
New York ; a city to which he often returned, and in which, per- 
haps, we shall have occasion to notice him more than once again, 
Mr. Hamilton's passage, with the exception of a few days in%'o- 
Jution in a fog-bank, when just arrived at its close, appears to 
have been equally auspicious with that of Mr. Stuart. Never- 
theless he pronounces a Sea-voyage at best to be an irksome and 
odious confinement, and at worst to embrace '' a complication of 
the most nauseous evils that can afflict humanity;" an estimate 
which, in our opinion, is scarcely overcharged in either case. On 
landing, certain signs and placards awakened Mr. Hamilton's 
curiosity. " Dry good Store," was of most frequent occurrence: 
'* Flour and Feed Store," and *' Oyster Refectory" were suffi- 
ciently intelligible ; he was puzzled by '' Hollow ware, spiders, 
and fire-dogs ;" and at length he was fairly distanced by a bill 
presenting in gigantic characters 

" Jackson for ever ! 
Go the whole Hog !" 

a mystic phraseology of which he subjoins the following interpre- 
tation. 

*' When the sphere of my intelligence became enlarged with regard 
to this affiche, I leai'ned, that ** going the whole hog"* is the American popu- 
lar phrase for Radical Reform, and is used by the Democratic party to dis- 
tinguish them from the Federalists, who are supposed to prefer less 
sweeping measures, and consequently to go only a part of the interesting 
quadruped in question. The Go-t he-whole-hoggers, therefore, are politi- 
cians determined to follow out Democratic principles to their utmost extent, 
and with this party General Jackson is at present an especial favorite. 
The expression, I am told, is of Virginian origin. In that State, when 
a butcher kills a pig, it is usual to demand of each customer whether he 
will ** go the whole hog;*' as, by such extensive traffic, a purchaser may 
supply his table at a lower price, than is demanded of him, whose ima- 
gination revels among prime pieces, to the exclusion of baser matter.** 

One of Mr. Hamilton's earliest visits was to the Courts of Law. 
For wigless Judges, gownless Barristers, and a maceless table, he 
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was fully prepared ; but the incessant salivation from the Bench, 
the Bar and the Jury-box, of officers, witnesses, and audience, ap- 
pears to have taken him by surprise. In the Supreme Court be 
found three-fourths of the Jurymen busily engaged in eating bread 
and cheese; and the foreman announcing the verdict with his mouth 
full. At the Hotels, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
all the guests partake of a Table d^H&te, Three o'clock is the 
customary hour at New York, and when the bell gives its signal, 
the whole company, who are previously assembled in the Bar, 
project themselves with inconceivable velocity into the dining- 
room. The board is crowded to excess with dishes, for the most 
part dressed in grease ; and the operations of bolting, gulleting, 
gulping and swallowing are condensed into the narrowest possible 
period. No man, unless reluctantly, helps his neighbour. Brandy 
is the. prevalent beverage: before the second course many of the 
party retire, and comparatively few await the dessert. Yet a 
number of the seceders spend several hours afterwards in smoking 
and lounging at the Bar. A solid meat-tea reassembles the guests 
at six o'clock; and the favourite viand even for ladies is raw 
bung beef. From ten o'clock till twelve the table is occupied by 
supper, with which *' eating terminates for the day." 

The frequency of Fires is noticed by Mr. Hamilton as well as 
Jby Mr. Stuart. No one, says the former, can be in New York 
four and twenty hours without hearing the alarm, which, ac- 
cordingly, is received without anxiety or excitement. He had the 
good luck to be present at five of these conflagrations ; and he 
expresses his conviction that more Fires occur annually in this 
single City than in the whole Island of Great Britain. 

Both the travellers were present at a Spectacle got up by the 
Workies, (as the Operatives of America vernacularly call them- 
selves,) in honour of the French Revolution in July, 1830, and 
exhibited on the 25th of November; the day preceding it, (the 
anniversary of the evacuation of New York by the British,) having 
proved most unprocessionally rainy. The show was headed by a 
squadron of horse, under the command of " a cavalier, whose 
bigh and martial bearing bespoke him the hero of a hundred 
fights ;" and close upon whose steps followed " a body of militia, 
who, if they wished to appear as unlike soldiers as possible, were 
assuredly most successful." Mr. Stuart has preserved the name 
of the above superintending Warrior; he was {horrescimus re- 
ferentes) *' Mr. Swartwout Collector of the Customs;" and, as 
Marshal in chief, '* he appointed twenty-one gentlemen as his 
aides-de-camp, all of whom were on horseback in uniforms ordered 
for the occasion.^ Next were seen the various Trades, Butchers, 
Tailors, Blacksmiths, Coblers, Coopers, Tobacconists, &c.; all the 
hard-visaged and horny-handed population of the workshops. Each 
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of these Guilds was distiDguished by some appropriate pageanIC 
The Printers, as they rolled along, struck off impressions of an 
Ode " written for the occasion :" would that we could offer an 
extract! The Butchers dragged four cars; the first of which 
contained an ox-skin, so " admirably stuffed*^ as to be natural as 
life; the second was filled, most harmoniously, with a band of 
music; the third, most pastorally, with two lambs and four boys 
dressed in white; the fourth, most substantially^ with ^* a variety 
of meats, and of persons employed in making sausages.'' A 
steam-boat, a sofa bedstead, a maple chair with a cane seat, and 
a shoemaker's shop, containing *' young men and yoitng ladies 
engaged in trimming shoes," followed in succession. The display 
of firemen with their engines occupied more than a mile of the 
route ; and a second body of militia^ qualis ab incepto, brought 
up the rear. 

After " a Prayer and Oration, the " immense assemblage," as 
Mr. Stuart informs us, *^ dispersed in the most quiet and orderly 
manner/' He was indeed especially impressed by" the order and 
decorum," and by the prodigious display of individual wealth 
which the procession exhibited. Above 100,000 persons were 
present; there was no public subscription to defray the expense, 
and, according to the lowest calculation, an average of three dollars 
per man was hardly sufficient to meet the costs. Euge! 300,000 
dollars for stuffed oxen, sausages and shoe-leather! A sum much 
larger than that which the British Parliament granted for our last 
Coronation. Yet Mr. Hamilton tells us that " the affair was a 
decided failure," that it was no other " than a cavalcade of artisans 
mounted on cart-horses and dressed out in tawdry finery, or the 
burlesque of military display by bodies of undrilled militia." 
Even the Oration " was a mere trumpery tissue of florid clap- 
traps," — " wordy and prolix, and written in a style of ambitious 
elaboration which I could not help considering as somewhat 
puerile." During its delivery, the speaker was perpetually as- 
sailed by a chorus from the surrounding crowd of *' Raise your 

voice and be d d to you!" — *' Louder!" — ** Speak out!" — 

" We don't hear a word !" Then as for the *' order and de- 
corum/* while the orator was pronouncing a most emphatic period 
on the slavery of Ireland, the dissatisfied rabble below — if America 
contains any rabble — snatched away the supports of the scaf- 
folding, and down came one side of it with a most alarming crash* 

Mr. Stuart assures us that — 

" The enthusiasm which was shown by the people of New York on 
this occasion afford (affords) a sufficient answer to a flippant, ill- 
founded remark of Mrs. Trollope, that all the enthusiasm of America is^ 
concentrated to the one point of her own independence | and that the 
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want of interest upon all subjects not touching their own concerns, and 
indifference as to what people's political principles may be» is universal 
among the people of the United States.** 

Mr. Hamilton saw with other eyes and heard with different 
ears ; and' we place more confidence in his optics and acoustics 
than in those of his co-narrator. 

'^ Throughout the day, there was not the smallest demonstration of 
enthusiasm on the part of the vast concourse of spectators. There was 
no cheering, no excitement, no general expression of feeling of any sort; 
and I believe the crowd thought just as much of France as of Morocco, 
— the Cham of Tartary, as of Louis Philippe, King of the French. They 
looked and laughed indeed at the novel sight of their fellow tradesmen 
and apprentices tricked out in ribbons and white stockings, and pacing, 
with painted banners, to the sound of music. But the moral of the 
display, if I may so speak, was utterly overlooked." — Men and Manners^ 
vol. i. pp. 69, 70. 

. Another striking difference between the accounts given by these 
two gentlemen is to be found in their pictures of dinner society. 
" There is hardly ever any talk about the quality of the wine," 
says Mr. Stuart, " which you are not provoked to drink by being 
told how many years it has been in your friend's cellar, or to what 
vintage it belongs." Mr. Hamilton makes the following elaborate 
affirmation to the contrary: — 

'* The gentlemen in America pique themselves on their discrimination 
in wine, in a degree which is not common in England. The ladies have 
no sooner risen from table, than the business of winebibbing commences 
in good earnest. The servants still remain in the apartment, and supply 
fresh glasses to the guests as the successive bottles make their appearance. 
To each of these a history is attached, and the vintage, the date of im- 
portation, &c. are all duly detailed 3 then come the criticisms of the 
company, and as each bottle produced contains wine of a different quality 
from its predecessor, there is no chance of the topic being exhausted. 
At length, having made the complete tour of the cellar, proceeding pro- 
gi'essively from the commoner vvines to those of finest flavour, the party 
adjourns to the drawing-room, and, after coffee, each guest takes his 
departure without ceremony of any kind." — Men and Manners, vol. i. 
p. 121. , 

No servant in an American house ever ushers a visitor into the 
apartment occupied by the family, so that the stranger opens doors 
on speculation. In that land of equality, Kegina Pecunia is the 
fountain of honour. " Do you observe that tall, thin person, with 
a cast in his eye and his nose a little cocked?" inquired Mr. Ha- 
milton's entertainer one evening, " Well, that man, not three 
months ago, made 100,000 dollars by a single speculation in 
tallow. You must allow me to introduce you Jo him." A few 
minutes afterwards^ he was warned^ in a tone of increased im^ 
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portance, that '' a gentleman worth at least half a million - had 
desired to make his acquaintance;" and before the party separated^ 
a third yet more opulent than either of his predecessors honoured 
him by a similar expression of good will. '' Had I been pre- 
sented/' is Mr. Hamilton's very just conclusion, '' to so many 
bags of dollars, instead of to their representatives, the ceremony 
would have been quite as interesting and perhaps less trouble- 
some." 

Of the first-rate merchants at New York, Mr. Hamilton ex- 
presses a very favourable opinion ; and considers them not inferior 
to any merchants in the world in extent of practical information, 
liberality of sentiment, and generosity of character. But, unhap- 
pily, the descent is rapid after we quit this very small portion of 
the population; and in the manners and the morals of the great 
body of traders is found a resolute and obtrusive cupidity for gain 
and a laxity of principle as to the means of acquiring it. 

*^ I have heard conduct praised in conversation at a public table, 
which in England would be attended, if not with a voyage to Botany 
Bay, at least with total loss of character. It is impossible to pass an 
hour in the bar of the hotel, without being struck with the tone of callous 
selfishness which pervades the conversation, and the absence of all pre- 
tension to pure and lofty principle. The only restraint upon these men 
is the law, and he is evidently considered the most skilful in his vocation, 
who contrives to overreach his neighbour, without incurring its penal- 
ties." — Men and Manners, vol. i. p. 127. 

These opinions were not founded exclusively on New York ; 
they were the general result of Mr. Hamilton's observations, who 
found himself compelled to " lower considerably the high estimate 
which he had formed of the moral character of the American 
people/' So also in acquired knowledge he considered them far 
inferior to the educated classes in the Old Country. In natural 
shrewdness and in that knowledge " which bears an immediate 
marketable value, {Roma Omnia cum pretio!) and is directly 
available in the ordinary avocations of life," they are unrivalled. 
Conversation, accordingly, affords less of '' floating intellect" 
than among ourselves; it is pitched in a lower tone; delibe- 
rate proof is for ever offered of matters which in England would 
be at once assumed ; and '' long trains of reasoning terminate not 
in paradox, but in common-place." 

In a ball-room, the New York ladies, although wanting fair 
noble, are far from appearing vulgar; the gentlemen reminded 
Mr. Hamilton of a party of the New Police. At Boston, to 
which place we next conduct the travellers, Mr. Hamilton was 
present but at one ball ; of which, since he has not furnished the 
details, we are unable to speak; but his general impression of the 
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I^idJes was very favourable; and when he had thawed the first 
gravity of the men, he esteeihed them not only among the most 
liberal and enlightened, but among the most agreeable also whom 
he encountered during his tour. On points of deeper import we 
meet with the following well-conceived and right-minded obser- 
vation, not very advantageous to the great mass of New Englanders. 

^' Boston is the metropolis of Unitarianism. In no other city has it 
taken root so deeply, or spread its braDches so widely. Fully half of the 
population, and more than half of the wealth and intelligence of Boston, 
are found in this communion. I was at one time puzzled to account for 
this ; but my journey to New England has removed the difficulty, llie 
New Englanders are a cold, shrewd, calculating, and ingenious people, 
of phlegmatic temperament, and perhaps have in their composition 
less of the stuff of which enthusiasts are made, than any other in the 
world. In no other part of the globe, not even in Scotland, is morality 
at so high a premium. Nowhere is undeviating compliance with public 
opinion so unsparingly enforced. The only lever by which people of this 
character can be moved, is that of argument. A New Englander is far 
more a being of reason than of impulse. Talk to him of what is high, 
generous and noble, and he will look on you with a vacant countenance. 
But tell him of what is just, proper, and essential to his own well-being 
or that of his family, and he is all ear. His faculties are always sharp ; 
bis feelings are obtuse. 

" Unitarianism is the democracy of religion. Its creed makes fewer 
demands on the faith or the imagination, than that of any other Christian 
sect. It appeals to human reason in every step of its progress, and while 
it narrows the compass of miracle, enlarges that of demonstration. Its 
followers have less bigotry than other religionists, because they have less 
enthusiasm. They refuse credence to the doctrine of one grand and 
iiniversal atonement, and appeal to none of those sudden and preter- 
natural impulses which have given assurance to the pious of other sects. 
An Unitarian will take nothing for granted but the absolute and plenary 
efficacy of his own reason in matters of religion. He is not a fanatic, 
but a dogmatist ', one who will admit of no distinction between the in- 
comprehensible and the false. 

'' With such views of the Bostonians and their prevailing religion, I 
cannot help believing, that there exists a curious felicity of adaptation in 
both. The prosperity of Unitarianism in the New England States, 
seems a circumstance, which a philosophical observer of national cha- 
racter, might, with no great difficulty, have predicted. Jonathan chose 
his religion, as one does a hat, because it fitted him. We believe, how- 
ever, that his head has not yet attafned its full size, and confidently 
anticipate that its speedy enlargement will ere long induce him to adopt 
a better and more orthodox covering." — Men and Manners, vol. i. 
pp. 166—169. 

'' The New Englanders are not an amiable people. One meets in 
them much to approve, little to admire, and nothing to )ove. They may 
bp disliked^ however, but they cannot be despised. There is a .decree. qf 
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energy and sturdy independence about them, incompatible with contempt.' 
Abuse them as we may, it must still be admitted they are a singular and 
original people. Nature, in framing a Yankee, seems to have given him 
double brains, and half heart/' — Men and Manners, vol. i. p. 230. 

Mr. Stuart's observations on Boston are chiefly statistical, as 
that " lamps of oil are more used than candles;" that the natives 
" care more for roast beef, beef-steak, roasted turkey, and apple 
and pumpkin pie, than for any thing else ;" that " both horses 
and oxen are broken to stand much more quiet and immoveable 
on the street, without any one holding them, than in Britain. 
The difficulty of getting servants, owing to the high prices of 
labour, is probably the cause of this ;" that at " the Boarding- 
houses in the United States, clothes are never washed by the ser- 
vants in the house, but always given out to washerwomen." The 
Lady who performed the office of Blanchisseuse to Mr. Stuart, 
was Mrs. Carpenter, of Scotch descent; and cordially indeed do 
we regret, that an unlucky tumble on the ice, (which occasioned 
him some days' confinement to his house, and cost him a dollar 
and a half in payment to Dr. Mann, who visited him twice and 
bled him once,) prevented him from accepting her invitation to a 
Tea-party. A comparative view of the Suds-and-Soda hospitality 
of the Old and New Countries, would have been fraught with 
especial interest to a Political Economist. During his abode in 
Boston, he witnessed a procession, which in one point at least 
resembled the Revolutionary Spectacle at New York. The Pro- 

framme informed the Public that a Cavalcade, in honour of the 
nauguration of GeneralJackson as President, would ''move from 
the New State House, escorted by thai elegant Democratic Com" 
pany, the Washington Light Infantry, under the command of 
Captain Kendall, who will appear on this occasion in a splendid 
new uniform" Who, after this announcement, will think Syl- 
vester Daggerwood a caricature ! ** Elegant," in the above 
advertisement, may perhaps not bear precisely the same meaning 
which it does in English ; for Mr. Hamilton M'as occasionally 
pu2zled by certain similar enallages. A clever house, a clever 
fortune, a clever ship, a clever voyage, and a clever cargo, fell 
upon his ears without the suggestion of corresponding ideas in 
his mind ; a clever man, as applied to a good-natured blockhead, 
seemed either ironical or contradictory ; till he ascertained that 
clever American^^ in one sense, implied pleasant or amiable. So 
a very fine woman refers not to personal charms, but exclusively 
to intellect. Most Englishmen are now-a-days acquainted with 
the Transatlantic meaning of expect, reckon,' guess, and calculate; 
but slick, kedge, and boss, are happily still portions of an unknown 
Tongue. Even the best educated Citizens are trained to bar- 
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barisms of false grammar and mispronunciation; does, in .their 
mouths, becomes do-es; where^ uihare; there thare; missionary, 
missionairy : angel, an^el: danger, danger: and oratory and dila- 
tory, oratory and dilatory, Mr. Hamilton was one day asked by 
an acquaintance, to whom he mentioned that he had been visiting 
a Gentleman distinguished for taste in the Arts, " whether he 
shew (shewed) his pictures ?" 

From the Metropolis of Unitarianism we proceed to that of 
Quakerism. Mr. Stuart bestowed only a day or two on Phila- 
delphia, and his remarks are consequently brief. He found there 
" the celebrated Miss Wright," delivering Lectures in the Walnut- 
Tree Theatre, and co-editing with the equally celebrated Mr. 
Owen, Tlie Free Inquirer, a Weekly Newspaper, the chief object 
of which was to disprove Christianity. In one of the Lectures 
which Mr. Stuart attended, the points inculcated were the aboli- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the appropriation of all the time and 
money now wasted on Religious offices to " endeavours to discover 
every thing in the bosom of Nature." The Drab-coloured audi- 
tors showed little movement of the Spirit, and exhibited no visi- 
ble signs of approbation or otherwise, beyond an occasional look 
of surprise. Mr. Stuart himself came to a conclusion which we 
have little doubt was correct, and which he presents with very 
creditable modesty and good feeling. " It did not appear to me 
that there was much originality in the matter of Miss Wright's 
Lectures. The arguments which she adduced are all, I believe, 
to be found in the Works of the Sceptical and Deistical writers, 
Voltaire, Hume, &c." 

•' The Streets," says Mr. Stuart, " are very generally shaded 
with trees — a very desirable luxury in this hot climate." ** The 
streets," remarks Mr. Hamilton, " are generally skirted by rows 
of Lombardy poplars, for what reason I know not; they certainly 
give no shade and possess no beauty." 

Fecistis probe 
Incertior sum multo quam dudum. 

The pretensions of the Philadelphian University of Pensylvania 
are somewhat grandiloquent. The Trustees assure the Public 
that 

'* Its object is to communicate a profound aud critical knowledge of the 
classics; an extensive acquaintance with the d^erent branches of mathema- 
tical science, natural philosophy, and chemistry, combined with all the 
varieties of knowkdge coDiprehended within the sphere of moral philosO' 
phy, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, and the evidences of Christianity, This 
course of instruction will occupy four years !" — Men and Manners in 
America, vol. i. p. 358. 

Our astonishment at this Crichtonian course of study, hgw- 
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ever, is much diminished when we subsequently learn the real 
state of knowledge in America. Seven of the Theological Col- 
leges in the United States are entirely destitute of Libraries. 
The value of Books imported from Europe for thirty Public 
Institutions, during the years 1829-30, amounted to only 10,829 
dollars, the greater part of which sum was expended in publica- 
tions of the day. No Astronomical Observatory exists in any 
? art of the Country; and ''the second maritime Power in the 
t^orld is dependent on France and England for the calculations 
of an Ephemeris by which her ships may be enabled in tolerable 
safety to navigate the Ocean.'' The imputation of scholarship is 
bandied as a reproach in Congress^ and to call a Representative 
a literary gentleman" would be a gross affront. 

How do you liko Waahingtont" was the question put to 
Mr. Hamilton by one ofhis fellow-passengers in the Coach. ** I 
will tell you when I see it," was the reply, which was followed hy 
an admonition that they had already been in the vast desert of the 
metropolis, for a quarter of an hour. Washington, on paper, con- 
sists of a parallelogram five miles in length, by two in breadth, re- 
gularly parcelled out into streets, squares, and avenues. But since 
It is utterly without either the presence or the prospect of Trade, 
the plan has never been filled up, and the houses are scattered in 
detached and straggling groups, very far apart from each other. 
In their separate accounts of the President, General Jackson, to 
whom each of the Travellers was early introduced, there is a very 
striking coincidence, and the impression conveyed to us, both of 
his manners and of his capacity, is in the highest degree pleasing. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Hamilton saw many well- 
dressed and senatorial-looking personages, but a large proportion, 
he continues, were vulgar and uncouth beyond any thing which 
previous experience had taught him to expect. A glance con- 
vinced him that they were not gentlemen either by habit or by 
education. The appearance of the Senate, as might be expected, 
was more grave and dignified. At a splendid Ball given by the 
French Ambassador, the invitation embraced all the Members of 
Congress; several of whom appeared in morning dresses, in dirty 
boots, or in worsted stockings, supporting ladies whose attire cor- 
responded with their own. But the President's Levee, which 
Mr. Hamilton afterwards attended, presented a still more remark- 
able specimen of the advantages possessed by a Government 
essentially democratic ; and the description which he has penned 
is so graphic, that we shall extract it entire. 

"The apartments were already full before I arrived, and the crowd ex- 
tended even into the hall. Three — I am not sure that there were not fom: 
— large saloons were thrown open on the occasion^ and were literally 
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cmmBaed with the most singular and miacellaneoas assemblage I bad 
ever seen. 

'^ The namerical majority of the company seemed of the class of 
tradesmen or farmers^ respectable men fresb from the plough or the 
counter^ who, accompanied by their wives and daughters^ came forth to 
greet their President^ and enjoy the splendours of the gala. There were 
also generals and commodores, and public officers of every description, 
and foreign ministers and members of Congress, and ladies of all ages 
and degrees of beauty, from the fair and laughing girl of fifteen, to the 
haggard dowager of seventy. There were majors in broad cloth and 
corduroys, redolent of gin and tobacco, and majors* ladies in chintz or 
russet, with huge Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, profusely decorated 
with beads of coloured glass. There were tailors from the board, and 
judges from the bench 5 lawyers who opened their mouths at one bar, 
and the tapster who closed them at another; — in short, every trade, 
crafty calling, and profession, appeared to have sent its delegates to this 
extraordinary convention. 

" For myself, I had seen too much of the United States to expect aoy 
thing very different, and certainly anticipated that the mUtoie WDoiil 
contain all the ingredients I have ventured to deacribe. Yet, after all, 
I was taken by surprise. There were pmnit at this levee, men be- 
grimed with all the sweat and filth acemmtlated in their day's — perhaps 
their week's — labour. There weie sooty artificers, evidently fresh from 
the forge or the workabop; and one individual, I remember — either a 
miller or a baker — who, wherever he passed, left marks of contact on 
the garmenta of the company. The most prominent group, however, in 
the assemblage, was a party of Irish labourers, employed on some neigh- 
beiiring canal, who had evidently been apt scholars in the doctrine of 
liberty and equality, and were determined, on the present occasion, to 
assert the full privileges of " the great unwashed." I remarked these 
men pushing aside the more respectable portion of the company with a 
certain jocular audacity, which put one in mind of the humours of Don- 
nybrook, 

'^ A party, composed of the materials I have described, could possess 
but few attractions. The heat of the apartment was very great, and the 
odours — certainly not Sabaean — which occasionally affected the nostrils, 
were more pungent than agreeable. I therefore pushed on in search of 
the President, in order that, having paid my respects in acknowledgment 
of a kindness for which 1 really felt grateful, I might be at liberty to 
depart. My progress, however, was slow, for the company in the exte- 
rior saloons were wedged together in a dense mass, penetrable only at 
occasional intervals. I looked everywhere for the President as I passed,, 
but without success ; but at length a friend, against whom I happened 
to be jostled, informed me that I should find him at the extremity of the 
most distant apartment. 

" The information was correct. There stood the President, whose 
looks still indicated indisposition, paying one of the severest penalties of 
greatness; compelled to talk when he had nothing to say, and shake 
hands with men whose very appearance suggested the precaution of a 
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glove. I mtist say, however, that under these unpleasant circumstances, 
be bore himself well and gracefully. His countenance expressed perfect 
good humour; and bis manner to the ladies was so full of well-bred gal- 
lantry, that having, as I make no doubt, the great majority of the fair 
sex on bis side, the chance of bis being unseated at the next election 
must be very small. 

*' I did not, however, remain long a spectator of the scene. Having 
gone through the ordinary ceremonial, I scrambled out of the crowd the 
best way I could, and bade farewell to the most extraordinary scene it 
had ever been my fortune to witness." — Men and Manners in America, 
p. 135—138. 

It was intended that the CompaDy, during this Court Cere- 
mony, should be regaled with punch and lemonade; but in two 
attempts to convey the supplies into the inner saloon of audience, 
the trays were stormed by the out-posts, and cleared of their con- 
tents. Tliie Butler, who was a shrewd Irishman, then armed an 
escort with shillelabs, and by dint of much national flourishing, he 
at length succeeded in effecting a safe passage for his convoy, 
amid peals of laughter and execration. 

We shall confine ourselves to a single specimen of the Political 
Reflections which occurred to Mr. Hamilton during his residence 
in Washington. 

" The election of the President affects so many interests and partiali- 
ties, and appeals so strongly to the passions of the people, that it is uni- 
formly attended with a very injurious disturbance of the public tranquil- 
lity. The session of Congress immediately preceding the election is 
chiefly occupied by the manoeuvres of both parties to gain some advantage 
for their favourite candidate. The quantity of invective expended on 
men and measures is enormously increased. The ordinary business of 
the country is neglected. Motions are made, and inquiries gone into, in 
the mere hope that something may be discovered which party- zeal may 
convert iqto a weapon of attack or defence. In short, the legislature of 
a great nation is resolved into electioneering committees of rival candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 

" Without doors the contest is no less keen. From one extremity of 
the Union to the other the political war slogan is sounded. No quarter 
is given on either side. Every printing press in the United States is 
engaged in the conflict. Reason, justice, charity, the claims of age and 
of past services, of high talents and unspotted integrity, are forgotten. 
No lie is too malignant to be employed in this unhallowed contest, if it 
can but serve the purpose of deluding even for a moment the most igno- 
rant of mankind. No insinuation is too base, no equivocation too mean, 
no artifice too paltry. The world affords no parallel to the scene of poli- 
tical depravity exhibited periodically in this free country. 

*' In England I know it will be believed that this picture is over- 
charged, that it is utterly impossible that any Christian community can 
be disgraced by scenes of such appalling atrocity. It may be supposed 
too, that in getting up materials for the charge, I have been compelled 
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to go back to the earlier period of the constitution, to the days of Adams 
and Jefferson, when the struggle of men was the struggle of great prin* 
ciples^ and the people were yet young and unpractised in the enjoyment 
of that liberty which they had so bravely earned, 

" Of either hypothesis I regret to say that it is more charitable than 
true. I speak not of the United States as they were, but as they are. 
Let the moral character of the past generation of Americans rest with 
them undisturbed in their graves. Our business at present is with living 
men, and it is these who are now charged, not by me, but by writers of 
their own age and country, with the offences I have ventured to describe/* 
—vol. ii. pp. 119—121. 

Mr.. Hamilton proceeded by *' the Acconnmodation Stage/* 
which he conjectures has been named according to the principle 
of negation, on part of the route from Washington to New 
Orleans. The journey was unpleasant, and occasionally not with- 
out peril. One of his companions was a dram-drinking, tobacco- 
chewing Doctor from Virginia, who spat right and left, sorely 
to the disregard of the eyes and to the discomfiture of the temper 
of a very respectable Quaker. On the first discharge which oc- 
curred after dark, Mr. Hamilton, who with much discretion bad 
intrenched himself in a back seat, was wakened from a sound 
sleep by the outcries of the sufferer, who audibly cursed the 
offender for a drunken vagabond. When embarked on board the 
Steam-boat, which was to descend the Ohio, Mr. Hamilton in- 
dulged himself by procuring a bottle of nominal Champagne 
from Cincinnati. 

" The bottle came, but, on being opened, the contents were much 
more like sour cider than Champagne. In shorty the stuff was decidedly 
too bad for drinking, and was accordingly pushed aside. But the ap- 
pearance of this anomalous-looking flask evidently caused some commo- 
tion among the passengers. The wine was probably one which few of 
them had tasted, and many were evidently determined to seize the ear-r 
liest opportunity of enlarging their experience. ' I should like a glass 
of your wine, sir, if you have no objections,* said my old enemy the Vir- 
ginian doctor. I immediately pushed the bottle to him, and he filled his 
tumbler to the brim. Observing this, the persons about him, without 
ceremony of any kind, seized the bottle, and its contents incontinently 
disappeared." — vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 

This Steam-boat voyage was not altogether to Mr. Hamilton's 
taste. He had never seen anything so disgusting in human shape 
as his fellow-passengers. To employ his own strong description 
— their morals and their manners were alike detestable, and a 
cold, callous selfishness, and a disregard of all the decencies of 
society, marked every feature, word, and action. Drinking and 
gambling continued without intermission day and night; and the 
Captain, preeminent in both those accomplishments, was for the 
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most part utterly incapable of managing his vessel. Notwith- 
standing the presence of a Baptist Clergyman,, the conversation 
was interlarded with the vilest blasphemy^ " not uttered in a state 
of mental excitement, but with a coolness and deliberation truly 
fiend*like." The ladies prudently confined themselves to their 
own berths, except at meal-times. From the cieling of the Cabin 
was suspended a public comb and hair-brush, and a catholic 
towel passed from hand to hand. The voyage terminated at 
Louisville, where a general rush was made to the breakfast-room 
of the hotel. Mr. Hamilton requested a neighbour to help him 
to some cold fowl which stood opposite. The gentleman " deli< 
berately cut out the whole body for himself, and then handed 
across the dish with the drumsticks.'' 

On arriving at New Orleans, Mr. Hamilton found some diffi- 
culty in procuring accommodation ; the hotels were full, but at 
length he obtained some wretched rooms in an uninhabited house. 
His attendant was an old and ngly female slave, from whom it 
was not possible to extort a smile by moneyi wine, or courtesy. 
She spoke little, but when the fit was on her, says Mr. Hamilton, 
she displayed great tact and discrimination in her selection of 
topics. Thus, by way of recommending her lodgings, she. in- 
formed her new tenant that three gentlemen had died in them of 
yellow fever during the preceding autumn. Two were English- 
men, and '' I myself," she added, " laid out their corpses on that 
very table.'' 

The extraordinary decorum maintained in the public streets of 
New Orleans is a just subject of applause to botli of the writers 
before us. Nevertheless, as they admit, the moral reputation of 
the City is very far from standing high. In the House of As- 
sembly the mixed nature of the population produces a curious 
mode of debate. The Creoles, who speak French, do not under* 
stand the American English; but Aey are fully on a par in this 
point with their co-representatives, who are ignorant of French « 
Accordingly, at the conclusion of a speech from either party, an 
interpreter renders it to the other, as perfectly as his memory 
allows. When the discussion, as is often the case, assumes a 
vehement and personal character, the scene becomes eminently 
ludicrous, both from the ignorance of those sitters by who are the 
subjects of a tirade while it is originally pronounced, and from 
their gradual awakening to excitement and indignation, while the 
deliverer is subsiding into calmness, during its^ repetition by the 
interpreter. 

The next Steam-boat voyage, on the Alabama, between Njcw 
Orleans and Charleston, was far more agreeable than that on the 
Ohio. The table, indeed, was, for the first time in America, 
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scantily supplied; and plates, . dishes, knives, forks and linen, 
were as usual dirty and disgusting. But the passengers were 
of a less abominable description. They consisted almost ex- 
clusively of farmers, '^ who, though exceedingly offensive both in 
habits and deportment, are yet a shade better than the inhabitants 
of towns," " There is nothing rustic, however," continues Mr. 
Hamilton, " about any American; nothing of that simplicity 
which distinguishes th« peasantry of other countries. The eye is 
almost uniformly expressive of care and cunning." Their course 
led them by Claiborne, a paltry village, esteemed '' a considerable 
place;" to Portland^ consisting of a store and a few wretched 
houses, which is termed " a great improvement;" and onward to 
Cahawba, recently the seat of the Alabamese Government, It 
comprises about twenty very poor houses, among which stands 
the Court House, where Mr. Hamilton had the good fortune, en 
passant, to hear one stage in the progress of a law-suit: The 
Judge, not better dressed, and somewhat filthier in his habits than 
an English ploughman, sat on an elevated platform of rough un- 
painted boards; the Counsel for the Plaintiff was a Blacksmiths 
who entered Court with Corduroys d la Wetherell, which he 
hitched up with peculiar grace, and bearing about him many 
fuliginous testimonies that he was 

A luteo Vtikano ad Rhetora missus. 

The defendant's advocate pleaded in a fustian jacket, and the 
Cause — which for aught we know may be adhuc snb Judice, for 
Mr. Hamilton left it unfinished — concerned a Doctor's Bill. 

We have not room for a very picturesque account of a day and 
night passed in an Indian hut in the middle of a forest in the 
Creole territory. The mail stage had become embedded in a 
swamp, and the passengers, after remaining during six hours, 
from one A. M. till seven, under the fury of an American storm, 
found shelter in a hospitable wigwam till their carriage could be 
dug out. Their entertainment was kind and courteous. Sleep, 
indeed, was not to be procured, having first suffered interruption 
from a drunken quarrel between two white settlers belonging to 
that ruffian class who seek refuge from the laws which they have 
violated, in a territory beyond the reach of law, and who spread 
corruption among the natives by intermarrying with them. Had 
it not been for timely interference, murder would have ensued in 
this instance; and when peace was restored, Mr. Hamilton found 
himself unable to close his eyes, in consequence of the merciless 
assaults of the inmates, who; he assures us, flea for man, would 
have outnumbered the army of Xerxes. 

At Charleston, Mr. Hamilton found a clean, well-conducted^ 
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and in many points, luxurious Hotel, kept by a black man named 
Jones. In that under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Street, in 
which Mr. Stuart lodged, the latter was most unlucky. On open- 
ing the door, on the first night, after his return from the theatre, 
he stumbled over the male servants of the house, who slept in the 
passage with their clothes on, without either beds or bedding, and 
who accordingly were kicked and trodden on ad libitum by every 
other inmate. Mrs. Street, a very Tisiphone, was hourly disci- 
plining her establishment, either with her fists or with a thong of 
cow-hide. In no other part of the United States does slavery exist 
in a more appalling form than at Charleston, and several instances 
of enormity, upon which it would be very painful to dilate^ fell 
under Mr. Stuart's personal cognizance. 

It would be superogatory to accompany either of these travel- 
lers to Niagara. Almost every reader is saturated with the Falls, 
and he who is not so, may now take his fill of spray in Leicester 
Square. Mr. Hamilton proceeded through Montreal and Que- 
bec, and returned by Saratoga to New York, where he closed a 
tour which probably afforded less pleasure to himself inter itine- 
randum than it has done to us inter legendum. Before we take 
leave of him we must subjoin a very short, but a very sensible and 
a very seasonable estimate of the condition of Religion as it exists 
in the United States. 

'^ The clergymen with whom I had an opportunity of conversing 
during my different journeys, were unlettered, and ignorant of theology, 
in a degree often scarcely credible. Some of them seemed to have 
changed their tenets as they do their coats. One told me that he had 
commenced his clerical life as a Calvinist; he then became a Baptist; 
then a Universalist; and was, when I met him, a Unitarian! 

'* There is one advantage of an established church, which only those, 
perhaps, who have visited the United States can duly appreciate. In 
England a large body of highly educated gentlemen annually issue from 
the universities to discharge the duties of the clerical office throughout 
the kingdom. By this means a certain stability is given to religious 
opinion \ and even those who dissent from the Church are led to judge 
of their pastors by a higher standard, and to demand a greater amount 
of qualification, than is ever thought of in a country like the United 
States. This result is undoubtedly of the highest benefit to the commu- 
nity. The light of the Established Church penetrates to the chapel of 
the dissenter, and there is a moral check on religious extravagance, the 
operation of which is not the less efficacious, because it is silent and un- 
perceived by those on whom its influence is exerted. 

'' Religion is not one of those articles the supply of which may be left 
to be regulated by the demand. The necessity for it is precisely greatest 
when the demand is least, and a government neglects its first and highest 
duty, which fails to provide for the spiritual as well as temporal wants of 
its subjects. But n the question of religious establishments I cannot 
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enter. I only wish to record my conviction, that those who adduce the 
state of religion in the United States as affording illustration of the inu- 
tility of an established church, are either bad reasoners or ignorant men.'* 
—vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 

We have endeavoured as much as possible to make these two 
writers advance together pari passu and in parallel lines. The 
superior interest with which Mr. Hamilton has invested, and the 
more enlarged views with which he has contemplated his subject, 
have perhaps, however, made us latterly somewhat too forgetful 
of Mr, Stuart; but as his pages also are far from being without 
their own peculiar merit, we shall now make a desultory gleaning 
from such portions as we have hitherto left untouched. 

We should premise that Mr. Stuart sees every American thing 
and person en couleur de rose, and that he usually sums up the 
most offensive details by a rounded period in favour of Trans- 
atlantic Institutions. The admissions, therefore, into which he is 
perpetually betrayed by his strict adherence to Truth are especi- 
ally important. And first for the conveniences of travelling. At 
Geneva, he assures us, the Hotel was large and well kept; and 
the people disposed to be obliging; yet there, as elsewhere, it 
was " rather difficult" (Anglic^, impossible) to get the waiter or 
chambermaid to come to the bed-room door for the usual domes- 
tic offices. First of all, it was not customary; secondly, there 
were not any bells by which they could be summoned. At night 
the travellers left their shoes in the Bar in exchange for some re- 
pulsive slippers, which in the morning they re-exchanged for their 
own property, if they were fortunate enough to detect it. Shaving 
was performed in the Bar-room, in which there was a looking- 
glass — an article which from this specification we reasonably con- 
clude was not in the bed-room. Males, for the most part, wash 
in basins placed on a wooden bench near the pump-well. On 
one occasion, when the stage drove up to an Inn door, the driver 
jumped down and called to the slave in waiting, " Where is the 
pan? Come, let us take a wash.'' ** This," adds Mr. Stuart, " is 
very much the custom here. The water is brought in a large 
pewter basin, and is set down in the space between the parallel 
apartments of the house, where there is a large towel upon a 
roller." 

As the shoe-black would not come to Mr. Stuart, that gentle- 
man discreetly adopted Mahomet's principle, and while at Ho- 
boken, went to the shoe-black. He was a man of colour, whose 
residence is pointed out to us with precision as being at *' No. 32, 
Lennard Street;" and unwise indeed would he have been to have 
quitted this apartment for any occupation connected with Day 
and Martin. Mr, Stuart found him and his wife " at dinner, 
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coQsistiDg of one of the fattest geese I had ever 8een> with pota<- 
toes and apple pie. That he dined at his own house^ and not at 
die Table d'hote, arose from his peculiar tint; for the landlord and 
his whole establishment, provided they are of white hue, nay the 
stage-coachman himself^ elbow the traveller at the common feed- 
iog-trough. But it should be remembered that the coachmen of 
America are of a different class from the Jehus of a Paddington 
Omnibus; and that Mr. Stuart, when visiting the smiling scenery 
of Bloody Pond, was driven in a hired Barouche by no less a 
personage than the High Sheriff of the County. So high a 
grade, however, was by no means requisite for complete inde- 
pendence, as the following adventure, which occurred between 
Montgomery and Mobile, will amply testify. Mr. Stuart was 
alone in the mail*stage, and was therefore wholly at the mercy of 
his charioteer. 

" At a point where the road was covered with stumps of trees, he 
drew up, and tying the reins up at the front window, he said to me, the 
only passenger, ' look to the reins till I come back.' He was obliged to 
go a little way to give out some sewing, as be said. There was neither 
a house nor a human being in our view, and I felt it unpleasant to be 
left alone in the forest ; but there was no alternative, for the driver was 
out of sight behind the trees in a moment. He did not return for 
thirty-five minutes, and then, feeling some apology to be necessary, he 
said, ' I was obliged to hear her story. The fact is, 1 keep a girl a little 
way off. I have built her a house, and we have a negro wench to attend 
her. Yet the people are making a mighty fuss about it. How do they 
manage these matters in the North, sir?' I of course advised him to 
marry, as they do in the North ; but he said the girl's family were not 
equal to his, and he could not think of disgracing himself, though he 
was very fond of her. The great fault, however, which the public have 
to find with this person, whose name is Symes, is diat of leaving the 
whole southern mails at the mercy of a stranger, of whom he knew no- 
thing, and who could not be expected to make any extraordinary ^cer- 
tion if any attempt had been made to carry them off." — pp. 187, 188. 

Nor are landlords less peremptory. Squire Bentley, who 
keeps the best Hotel at Jacksonville, named half-past seven to 
Mr. Stuart as the breakfast hour. The traveller, however, was 
awakened at six by notes of preparation, and he found the n»eal 
commenced (a matter of no small import according to the Ameri- 
can rate of eating) before he could gain the parlour. On being 
asked some questions relative to this precocity. Squire Bentley 
replied, that '' he did not care for the custom of the British; that 
his forefathers had left England to avoid tyranny, and that he did 
not want to see foreigners.'' At night, the same courteous Bom- 
face informed a recently arrived guest, at ten minutes past nine 
o*clock, that he must go to bed, for that he could not sit iip 
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longer Id order to show kirn his rootn. In a country in which, 
when a travelkr stops in the middle of a ride^ his horse is either 
lied to a post^ or turned loose into an open shed, with some 
water, *' but nothing else," and in which, however much the poor 
animal may be heated, he is never rubbed down or cleaned, we 
ascribe it rather to compulsion and necessity than to any superi- 
ority of education and training, that they take these privations 
quietly. Yet Mr. Stuart informs us once again, that ** horses are 
certainly much better broken in this country, and more patient 
in enduring heat and the attacks of flies, than in Britain/' Per<r 
haps so ; just as the blind Dobbin in a dustman's cart is better 
broken to hard blows and scanty provender, than is the Highflyer 
at Newmarket, or the Clipper-Annuity at Melton. 
^ One stage-coach adventure, however, affords evidence of Ame- 
rican gallantry, and we extract it as a genuine specimen of Mr. 
Stuart's discursive and polymorphous manner, of the great good- 
humour with which he relates his own discomfitures, and of the 
characteristic doggedness of the people whom he visited, 

*' 1 lodged at Griffith's hotel, which I found very comfortable. Having 
caught cold in the steam-boat on the Ohio, I had landed at Wheeling, 
instead of proceeding, according to my original intention, by water to 
Pittsburg. Being still unwell at Pittsburg, I applied to the clerk of the 
i»tages in Mr. Griffith's house to know whether he could secure rae a 
place in the stage across the AUegbanies to Chambersburg, in the bind- 
most seat, in which I thought I should be able to travel with most ease. 
On his answering in the affirmative, I paid eight dollars for my place. 
Next morning (the 27tb of May) I was the only passenger in the stage, 
at starting from the door of the hotel, and I seated myself in my snug 
corner, as I thought. The stage then went about the town to pick up 
those who had taken places, and at last stopped at the door of a house, 
where the driver announced that ladies were coming into the stage, and 
applied to me to take another seat. This I declined to do, in conse- 
quence of what I told him had passed when I paid for my place. The 
party in the house refused to come out until they were sure of having 
the seats in the back row. I, on the other hand, was equally decided 
not to give up the place, to which I maintained I had a complete right 
in consequence of a special bargain. The landlord of the hotel was sent 
for to set matters to rights ; but after hearing my story, he said that 
* ladies were always preferred,' and denied his clerk's authority to make 
any special bargain. Still I was obstinate. The stage proprietors must 
be bound by the acts oi their clerk or servant. Mr. Griffith then rather 
lost bis temper. If I had been a young man, he said, he would have 
bad me pulled out of the stage by force 3 but it was lucky that another 
stage was at home, and he would order the horses to be taken out and 
put to the other stage, into which the party in the house should first of 
all be privileged to enter. I heard this threat, and a good deal more of 
impertinent language, which fell from the landlord and driver, as well as 
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from some of the by-staDilers^ for a crowd of people had now surrounded 
the stage, with philosophical indifference -, but when I found that the 
landlord's threat was actually putting in execution, and that the horses 
were taken out of the carriage, it became indispensably necessary for me, 
with a view to my own accommodation, to change my plan of proceedr 
ing with what grace I could, and I accordingly, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the by-standers, removed to the front seat in the stage. The 
horses were again put to, and the party from the house, consisting of a 
gentleman, two ladies, and three children, one of them an infant, entered 
the stage, and we drove off, on a two days' journey, even if the parties 
were to go no further together than to Chambersburg. It was sometime 
before I ventured to reconnoitre the new comers into the stage ; but the 
first glance I had of them convinced me that I never could have made 
such a stand as I had done at a more unpropitious moment. One of the 
ladies was as interesting a female as 1 have ever seen j so young looking, 
that I should never have supposed that she had been married, if she had 
not been wearing the deepest mourning dress of a widow, and had her 
infant child in her arms. The party consisted of Mr. Biddle, of Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, the brother of the President of the National Bank 
of the United States, at Philadelphia ; of his daughter, the young lady 
whom I have mentioned ; and of her friend, Mrs. Fisher, with her son 
and daughter, about six, or seven, or eight years old. 

'' Half an hour or more passed, a very unusual thing in an American 
stage, before any general conversation took place. At length the awk- 
wardness that prevailed was put an end to by a trifling but fortunate in- 
cident. The stage stopped suddenly. One of the ladies inquired the 
cause. I looked out first and gave an answer. The ice was now broken, 
and from that moment we got on quite as well as if nothing unpleasant 
had happened at the outset. At the end of the first stage, ten miles 
from Pittsburg, Mr. Biddle asked me to take a little spirits and water 
with him, to which I consented — though I would far rather have de- 
clined the offer — with a view to convince him that there was no lurking 
ill-humour on my part." — vol. ii. pp. 478 — 480. 

Mr. Stuart was forcibly struck by the inconsistency of the 
treatment received by free people of colour, as they are called, 
with the professed doctrines of equality. White servants living in 
the same house refuse to eat and drink with their less white 
collaborateius. An itinerant Lecturer, at La Rochelle, ejected a 
well dressed man of colour from his room, saying, ** we want no 
people of colour here ; they are very well in their own way, but 
we don't mean to make them astronomers." Mr. Stuart ven- 
tured to remonstrate with the Planetary Sage upon this manifest 
partiality, but Sidrophel's reply was unanswerable, that if he 
had not dismissed the single sable auditor, all the others would 
have retired. In some of the States, laws exist against the educa- 
tion of free men of colour. The condition of slaves is necessarily 
far more degrading ; and without shocking the ears of our readers 
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with any of the more abominable atrocities, which we have before 
stated that it was our intention to avoid, it may suffice to say, 
that, in Georgia, if any slaves or free persons of colour teach any 
other slave or free person of colour to read or to write, either 
printed or written characters, the offender is punished by a fine 
and whipping ; and a white person, so offending, is subject to a 
fine not exceeding 500 dollars, and to imprisonment in the 
common gaol. So, at New Orleans, the penalty for teaching any 
slave to read or write, is imprisonment for not less than one, nor 
more than twelve months. One humane slave-dealer, in North 
Carolina, assured Mr. Stuart that he never separated a husband 
and wife, *' but some people does separate them, as well as chil- 
dren, and then they have a crying scene, that was all,*' In a rice 
plantation, near Charleston, in which the slaves were numerous, 
and received fully average good treatment, it appeared toMr.Stuar^ 
that *' from want of education and of ordinary comforts" they 
were not 

'^ much removed from the brutes. They had little clothing, all of one 
drab colour -, and not one of tbem had bed-clothes. I had full leisure 
to talk with them, but of course I was bound to do so with prudence. 
Every one of tbem, however, with whom I had an opportunity of con- 
versing, declared themselves unhappy and miserable in their situation. 
A certain task is allotted to each of them, and if this is not done, they 
are subjected to one of three punishments, whipping, wearing irons, or 

putting in the stocks I was told here, on authority which seemed 

to be quite unquestionable, that of a wealthy planter who lives in this 
neighbourhood, that a planter, whose estate is at no great distance from 
the high road which I was travelling, was in the habit of punishing his 
slaves, when he thought that they required severe discipline, by putting 
them in coffins, which were partly nailed down, and that this punish- 
ment had again and again resulted in the death of the slaves. The gen- 
tleman who communicated this information to me, spoke of it with 
horror ^ but upon my asking him why such conduct was not punished, 
since it was known in the neighbourhood, by virtue of the law, which 
declared the killing of a slave to be murder, he replied, that his neigh- 
bour took very good care of himself The punishment was inflicted only 
in the presence of slaves, whose evidence was inadmissible. He added, 
however, that the coffins had been seen, and that the slaves, who it was 
said had lost their lives, had disappeared, and that no doubt was enter- 
tained that their deaths had been occasioned by their being shut up in 
coffins. 

Polygamy is forcibly enjoined upon both sexes, whenever the re- 
sult seems likely to be favourable to the quantity or quality of stock. 
The owner himself pays marked personal attention to this depart- 
ment. Planters are frequently waited upon by their own children, 
and send them without compunction for sale to the public market. 
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Mr. Stuart does not appear to have inquired with mach intertest 
into the progresf of American literatare; but at New Baltimore) 
he was induced to transcribe two of the choicest out of many 
Epitaphs which he read in the Burial ground. One of them ran 
as below, 

*' In this cold grave my body rests; 
My soul doth dwell among the blest,** 

His Tables of expenditure, and his cartes gastronomiques, are 
of great value, and it would not be by any means difficult to pre- 
sent a synoptical view of all that he ate, drank, and paid, at every 
stage during his three years' Travels. Deep was our sympathy, 
and most cordial was our condolence, when we read that during 
a breakfast at Accoqua, where there appeared *' the finest brace 
of roasted canvas-back ducks he had ever seen," the unconscionable 
*' Major Lomax devoured the whole of one and part of the 
other.** 

After a single specimen of the ingenuousness of American child- 
hood, and a renuirk or two upon the situation of an individual 
who once excited much attention in England, we must now bfuHea 
to a close. 

"It would be easy to multiply instances to show how much the desire 
of making mouey constantly engrosses the thoughts of all, both young 
and oldi in this country. One example occurs to me at present of a 
little boy, eight years old, George, the son of Mr. Woodhull, at Mount 
Vernon, where we resided. He used frequently to amuse himself by 
coming into our room, and we encouraged him as he was a smart fine boy. 
We often talked to him jocularly of his accompanying us, when we 
returned to Britain, and he seemed to have some inclination to do so. 
At last he asked me, * But what would you give me if I were to go with 
you to Britain V I replied, * Five dollars a month.' He did not lose a 
moment in leaving us to get information, whether five dollars a month 
were sufficient wages at his time of life. When he came back he was in 
an ecstacy of joy. He laid himself on his back, and kicked up his heels, 
tdliog us it was a good ofier, and he would accept it; < but,* said he, 
* I must have my boai'd/ this was conceded: ^ then,' said he, ^ I must 
have my washing too.' To this demand we demurred, to try the efiect 
of it upon the boy, but he was quite firm, — every body in mis country 
had board and washing, besides their wages, and he would not engage 
to go anywhere unless they were promised.'* — Three Years ia North 
America^ pp. 469, 470. 

On passing through the Illinois, Mr. Stuart, when near Albion, 
" set oiF to get a-look of Mr. Flower's Prairie.*' He found the 
Proprietor engaged in sheep-shearing; but he was received most 
hospitably. In a ride through the property, in company with 
Mr. Flower, he was much interested by seeing him, ** for he' puts 
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bis hand to the work himself, assist in laying a trap with part of 
a dead horse for the wolves which had lately been troublesome.*' 

*^ Both Mr. and Mrs. Flower seem to me perfectly disposed to con« 
form to the customs of the country in every thing, and are very fond of 
the situation. They have a fine family. Mrs. Flower was very recently 
the mother of twins. It is, however, impossible to deny, that persons 
brought up in England in luxury and affluence, as Mr. Flower's family 
were, must have frequent cause for self-denial here. It is only by rea- 
soning on the advantages and disadvantages of their present situation 
for themselves, and the future prospects of their family, that they can 
reooneile themselves to the privations to which persons formerly in their 
cHcumstances in England, must necessarily submit in the western country 
of America." 

" He knew that every child of his, that was industrious and acted 
discreetly, would be well provided for. Mr. and Mrs* Flower are 
obliged to adopt the custom which is quite universal here — of eating 
with their servants, who are very numerous : they all eat and driuK 
alike 3 but Mr. Flower makes it a condition, on hiring servants, that^ 
when strangers come to see tbem, they live apart from the servants. 
There are good gardens, orchards, and a fine lawn close to Mr. Flower's 
houses. But the ground about them is kept in a style more conducive 
to the business of the plantation or farm, than clean, and nice, and 
dressed, as if it were a piece of mere pleasure ground.'* — Three Years 
M North America, p. 386—388. 

Any English gentleman, therefore, who does not object to the 
view of a straw-yard and a middin from his drawi«^*room win-^ 
dows, who finds pleasure in convivial intercourse with his ser- 
vants, and who, wearied of the fox chase, is content to bait wolf* 
traps with carrion, may advantageously transfer himself to this 
much-vaunted Occidental Paradise. The species of -* Men and 
Manners" with which he may expect to meet in other parts of the 
Country, may be fully learned from numerous anecdotes very 
similar to those which we have already culled, and tlie traveller 
who^ having crossed the Atlantic after reading these volumes, 
should return disappointed^ may thank himself for want either of 
faith or of apprehension. 
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AuT. XL — Collections from the Greek Anthologi/. By the late 
Rev. Robert Bland and others. A new Edition, comprising 
the Fragments of Early Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of all 
the Poets included in Meleagers Garland. By J. H. Meri- 
vale, Esq, F. S, A. London: Longman; Murray. 

If we had leisure, how gladly would we bathe our minds again 
in these perennial springs of beauty and freshness. How gladly 
would we turn from the elaborate tinsel, the glittering puerilities, 
the eternal sameness, of the modern odes, stanzas, tales; and me- 
trical ballads, which weary us almost to death, month after month, 
and year after year, in the Magazines and Annuals, to the virgin 
gracefulness, the chaste and statue-like simplicity of the lyric and 
epigrammatic poetry of the Greeks. But alas ! the want of time 
and space forbids us to expatiate. We can only recommend 
such of our readers, as have the opportunity of varying their se- 
verer, and perhaps holier studies, with light and classical pursuits, 
to drink from these fountains of delight, and look upon the 
poems here offered to their perusal, which may be ancient but 
can never be stale, as the perfect standards of pure taste. 

In the second edition of this collection will be found several 
pieces not inserted before ; and many specimens of most ingenious 
and elegant translation. On every account we wish it all the 
success which can possibly attend it. 

Indeed, if we were at leisure to indulge in reflection, there are 
some interesting trains of thought, which might be at once 
awakened by the new and approved appearance of the Greek 
Anthology. This is one of the few works, having the least pre- 
tensions to extensive scholarship, which have been popularly suc- 
cessful among us of late years. The suggestion, then, forces itself 
upon us, that the classical spirit of the country is bowing its head 
before the mechanical. Would that we could possess both ! We 
are far from wishing to depreciate the useful inventions, and the 
mechanical improvements, and the intelligent activity in all practical 
pursuits, which peculiarly characterize the age : we feel their 
value, (and therefore, cannot be so ungrateful as to disown the ob- 
ligation,) with every mile which we travel, and every garment which 
we put upon our backs, and every implement which we take up 
in our hands, and almost every object which we discern with any 
of our senses. But not all these things could ever reconcile us to the 
loss of that polite learning, those '^ litera, humaniores,*^ which 
soothe and refine, while they elevate, the mind, which purify 
the morals and manners of a country through its taste, and which 
tend at least to correct the sordid selfishness which is generated 
by the ordinary business of the world, and the gross licentious- 
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ness^ which is born of its vulgar pleasures; and we scruple not to 
say, that for the attainment of these excellent end«, the finest and 
grandest productions of the minds of modern Europe are inferior to 
the more finished models of classical antiquity. 

We might take our stand, it is obvious, upon higher and more 
sacred ground. We might assert the absolute necessity of classi* 
cal scholarship to the Biblical student and the Christian minister, 
in order to understand the words of inspiration, and to avoid 
those errors and extravagances of doctrine, which the want of 
learning and the stubborn presumption of ignorance have invari- 
ably engendered. But these points we shall not press. We 
would go upon the broad and catholic principle, that there is a 
time for all things, and that all things have their use. Yet, if 
philosophers can sometimes deplore that the higher and more ab- 
stract branches of science are almost sacrificed to its more prac- 
tical and mechanical departments, we feel that the complaint is 
soon far more likely to be true with regard to profound scholar- 
ship and classical literature. The other parts of knowledge can 
all take care of themselves. Science is safe in its immediate ap- 
plication to the wants and conveniences of our animal life. The 
study of modern languages is a necessity of modern times. But 
wc cannot but think, that classical scholarship is in some danger. 
It may be thrown into the back-water, and forgotten, by the 
** heady current" of innovation and change. Utilitarian pedantry, 
and morose fanaticism, are alike its enemies. Whether \\\ the eyes 
of some men there has not been attached to it a disproportioned 
and exaggerated importance, and whether too much time may not 
have been occasionally devoted to it, in the general education of 
youth, are questions which we are hardly called upon to discuss ; 
for the peril is now on the other side. The remarkable pheno- 
menon, which England now exhibits, is the erudition of a country 
sinking before the ascendant star of its . inventive ingenuity; and 
its literature declining almost in proportion with the advancement 
of its knowledge. And here we are led to remark, ('' so curi- 
ously dovetailed" in their connection are subjects apparently dis- 
tinct,) that our main hope must be in the clergy and the endow- 
ments of the church. Amidst the rapid spread of cheap publi- 
cations, the perpetual piracies by which they live, and their habit 
of taking knowledge, piece-meal, and serving it up to the public 
in small fragments, it becomes scarcely possible, that any work, 
requiring long deliberation, and patient diligence, and systematic 
arrangement, and laborious research, should be undertaken by men 
who are authors by profession, or who have no surer resources 
to fall back upon, than their literary emoluments. Pecuniary 
compensation they cannot expect^ and the chances are ten to one 
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that they will defrauded of their fair shtire of reputation by somb 
skilful manufacturer of small wares, who abridges and popnlarizes 
the fruit of their toils. Therefore solid literature must almost 
inevitably suffer, and the national taste must be infallibly de^ 
graded, unless they are both sustained by men who enjoy some 
portion of " learned leisure," and are placed equally above the 
influence of vulgar necessities and vulgar ambition. 

But we will not intrude upon a topic which has been so lately 
adorned by the splendid eloquence of Dr. Chalmers. We would 
rather turn to the clergy themselves, and express our trust that 
they will not degenerate from that accurate, and deepi and massy 
scholarship, which has distinguished their predecessors. They 
must notj indeed, and they dare not, be behind the age in the 
cultivation of science, both on account of the debasement which 
they might suffer in popular estimation, and on account of the 
mistakes into which they might be betrayed as to science itself, or 
as to the legitimate and distinct spheres of science and religion. 
Yet they may still find time for polite and comprehensive erudi- 
tion ; and we do earnestly hope that men of the sacred profession, 
as they were the first to restore classical learning from its inter- 
ment in the darker ages, will now be the most instrumental in 
preserving it from decay. To say more would carry us into a 
field of inquiry, wide and fertile in instructive speculation, but fin- 
beyond our present power to do it justice*— we mean the subject 
of clerical education, and the best intellectual preparation, (moral 
and spiritual preparation is still, we allow, beyond comparison 
more important,) for those who aspire to the dignity and respon- 
sibility of Holy Orders. 
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Art. XII. — A New Translation of the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, with a Commentary , and an Appendix 
of various Dissertations. By the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A. 
Frofessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, in the State of Massachusets. Republished, by 
appointment of the Author, with Prefaces and an Index, under 
the care of John Pye Smith, D.D. and E. Hendersoui Doct. 
Philos, London : Holds worth and Ball. 1833. 8vo. 

At a time when America is occupying universal attention, and 
when, on every point which concerns America, the passions of 
the intemperate are so excited by the zeal of the indiscreet as to 
leave little prospect of a calm and dispassionate investigation — 
it is refreshing and gratifying to us to turn to the work of an 
eminent scholar and a pious man^ wherein there is no alloy of 
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.party-controversy or factious disputation. It is refreshing to us 
amid the turmoil and din of politics to meet with something 
American which is not bigoted in itself^ nor calculated to. excite 
bigotry in others — and gratifying to yield our praise, yet maintain 
our principles. Throughout the measureless continent of Ame*- 
rican statistics, so encumbered are we by forests of '' vexatss 
quaestiones/' so perplexed by the ^^ irremeabilis error," the in- 
extricable labyrinth of republicanism, slavery, the " Congress" 
and '* the Tariff," that we look in vain for a quiet spot where we 
may meditate unmolested on the moral problem working before 
us. Look, where we will, north, south, or west — there is little 
else but toil and perplexity. On every subject connected with 
Transatlantic affairs, there seems to be a general conspiracy to 
poison and corrupt the Judgment of the sober iuquirer. Asser- 
tion the most positive is met by contradiction the mosi direct : 
allegation by counter-allegation ; and plain statements by innu*- 
merable replies and rejoinders* We think the violent of both 
parties to be equally in error, equi-distant from the centre of 
truth. The injudicious friend, who lauds to the skies the bless- 
ing of the young American constitution, seems to our poor 
judgment no less guilty of perversion than the prejudiced enemy, 
who, foi^etful of ita youth, exaggerates its errors and defectar, 
as if they were the vices of depraved age, rather than the inherent 
folUes of inexperienced childhood. It is surely but natural that 
an infant state, struggling for a place among the long established 
nations, and conscious of its own mighty energies, should not 
adhere to the ancient rules which, even in the old world, have 
been sometimes regarded as the elements of decay ; surely it is 
but natural, that with youthful inconsideration she should for a 
time pay slight heed < to the maxims of experience, and strive^ 
with sanguine temperament, to carve out her own way and her 
own fortunes. America is yet in the infancy of her political ex- 
istence, and to Che same cause, viz., infancy y may be ascribed the 
«mall progress which she has yet made in the ascent to literary 
eminence. If America has not.yet graduated among the literati 
of the civilized world, it is because she is yet, so to speak, 
in the teens of her existence, — ^and not from the nature of her 
institutions: — it is because she has not had time for purely 
intellectual pursuits. The care neeessary for the consolida- 
tion of her vast mercantile concerns — for the arrangement of 
her mighty resources — for the government of her unwieldy em- 
pire — ^has necessarily left but little space for attention to literature. 
But to be silent on^the many other productions, which would 
do honour to any country or era of civilization, with the 
volume before usy we do not hesitate to assert, that America not 
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only has seized all the space left^ but has in truth outstript her age. 
If candour, integrity of purpose, and apostolic piety, united to 
deep reseiarch, persevering industry, and varied erudition, could 
qualify any man for the task of translating and expounding criti- 
cally the most difficult of the Pauline Epistles, we believe that 
Professor Stuart possesses these endowments. Whatever be the 
errors in his work — and our author is the last man to claim infal- 
libility — they arise from the general infirmity of human nature, 
they are not introduced either to support the views of a polemical 
partisan, or to maintain the hypothesis of an obstinate disputants 
The publication before us is eminently distinguished both for 
repeated acknowledgment of all the. difficulties attendant upon 
the respective interpretations of the '^ vexati loci/' and for un- 
wearied patience in disentangling the web, in which controver- 
sialists have loved to involve this sublime epistle. Aware that 
every sect which deforms the unity of the Church of Christ, how 
different soever the views of each from the other, still refers to this 
epistle as the groundwork of its creed, Mr. Stuart is not so san- 
guine as to expect that his exegesis will not meet with the oppo- 
sition which he says (Preface) is the lot of every interpreter " be 
^' he Calvinist, Arminian, Pelagian, Antinomian, Socinian, or of 
** any other sect." While he does " not profess to be free from 
'^ all prejudices of education and all attachment to system, in such 
'^ a degree as to make it certain that his views may not sometimes 
'^ be affected by them," or, ** to be so illuminated in respect to 
*' divine things, and so skilled in the original language and criti- 
'^ cism of the New Testament, as to be certain that all his 
^' conclusions respecting the meaning of the epistle before us 
" are correct," he, however, has written his work, " so far as in 
" his power, without any regard to sect or name," and " under no 
" ordinary sense of responsibility." His " one only inquiry" was, 
" What did Paul mean to teach ? What Calvin, or Augustine, or 
'^ Edwards, or Arminius, or Grotius, or any other theologian or 
^^ commentator, has taught or said, has been with him only second- 
ary and subordinate. No one," he continues, " is farther from 
disrespect to the great and good than himself; but when ex- 
** plaining the Bible, to call no man master, and to bow. to no 
^^ system as such, are sacred principles with him. '^ If he has 
", not always adhered to them, it results from his imperfection, 
^^ not from any conscious and allowed design. Of course, all party 
*' men in theology will probably find some things in the following 
" pages with which they will not agree." 

The work consists of a new translation of, and philological 
commentaries upon, St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. As might 
be. anticipated from the preface, Mr, Stuart is original both in 
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his translation and his comments. He at one time objects to 
Calvin> at another to Arminius; and we do not think that any 
partisan will have reason to quarrel with the Professor for a blind 
adherence to any " set of opinions." 

We are aware thfit we are exposing ourselves to no ordinary 
censure, when in the present age we have the rashness to assert 
and maintain our attachment to '* things as they are/* We can 
imagine that bigotry is among the least of those charges which 
will be brought against us, when we have the headstrong hardi* 
hood to profess, as a general rule, our enmity to change in things 
■sacred. We can fancy we hear the outcry against those who are 
too well satisfied with the good they have, to risk its loss for a 
good they " wot not of." But even at the hazard of such impu- 
tations lying against us, we must profess our inability to discover 
the advantage of '^ new translations" of the Bible. We think 
that the present version is amply sufficient for either the scholar 
or the ordinary reader. That a paraphrastic translation is ser- 
viceable, and to an eminent degree, to students of all sorts and 
4:onditions, no man whose attention has been given to the sub- 
ject can doubt. The train of thought, which guided the in- 
spired penmen, can be more readily traced, when the language^ 
in which they clothed their reasoning, is amplified, than when the 
mode of expression is concise and involved. Detaclied maxims, 
indeed, speak to the heart with most persuasive force in short 
and abrupt sentences. Thus proverbs have so generally obtained. 
But when the object of the holy authors is to produce conviction 
by means of a lengthened process of argumentation — when new 
ideas arise in the mind of the writer from some incidental ex- 
pression in the argument he is already working out; and thus 
each word in a sentence becomes the fruitful parent of new argu- 
ments, and when therefore it is a matter of serious difficulty, 
even to the. experienced reader, to trace the connecting links in 
the chain of reasoning, (as is perpetually the case in St. Paul's 
EpistleS;) we conceive that a translation, which, while it faithfully 
gives the meaning of the original, expresses that meaning more 
at large, must materially assist both the learned and unlearned 
student. But, as it seems to us, the case does not hold with re-^ 
gard to a new translation. That there may be passages in the 
standard version of this Epistle, for. instance, here and there, 
which do not convey the meaning of the apostle as directly as 
they might, and ought to do, is most probably the case. But 
surely this is not a sufficient reason for new modelling the whole 
Epistle. And we do not think that a case has ever been made 
out against our translation which warrants a new one* On the 
contrary, the late investigation on the subject of what is termed 
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the University monopoly has confirmed the excellence of our 
present version. Many object to a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures, because it would materially interfere with many of our best 
authors ; because, that is, the language of Shakespeare and Milton 
would no longer be recognised as drawn from '* the well of EInglish 
undefiled/' and some words would speedily lose their acceptation* 
We need not say that such is not our line of defence. Deep as 
18 our reverence, warm as is our admiration of the mighty masters, 
who have, in better days than these, adorned, and beautified, and 
invigorated our language by their graceful, yet dignified and noble 
compositions, we would yet cast them from us for ever rather 
than that the souls' welfare of our people should be jeoparded 
by their preservation. We take an objection on different grounds. 
We think that a new translation is both unnecessary, and fraught 
with danger ; we think that, by it, a door would be opened for 
the introduction of expressions which, according to the modifica- 
tions of language, might bear all and any interpretations " by 
the cunning craft of men who lie in wait to deceive," and that the 
faith of milliohs would be shaken. Do we then object to Pro- 
fessor-Stuart's New Translation? Upon the principle above- 
mentioned, we do» But as a work of a man distinguished for 
talent, piety, and candour, we freely say that it is entitled to very 
high praise. We will not open the invidious question of the 
qualification9 of an American Professor for the task of rendering 
-the Scriptures into the English language, farther than to say, that, 
for us at least, little satisfaction can be expected to be derived 
from a new translation, when many words m common use bear 
different interpretations on the different sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

We must now briefly advert to one or two passages in the 
"Avork before us, injustice to Mr. Stuart, whose commentary and 
excursus are filled with interesting and valuable information. 
The work is intended for young students in divinity, and there- 
fore we meet often with minute criticisms, which to the ma- 
tured scholar and theologian may appear unnecessary, but which 
will be found highly useful to the beginner, as they will draw 
his attention to nice points of philology, and so tend to give 
him accuracy, as well as extent of- knowledge. 

We may remark (with all due respect for the work of so dis- 
tinguished a scholar, and meaning merely to throw out a hint 
here and there on the points which have attracted our notice, and 
may therefore attract the observation of others) that in translation 
the Professor does not seem to us to be particularly happy in the 
expression " constituted" which he uses as an equivalent to the 
original '* SpKrihrog." 



I 
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To us the word '* constituted" is far from conveying, as Mr* 
Stuart conceives (p. 63), a " simple and unembarrassed meaning/* 
for we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the term implies 
that a person is made what he was not. That our blessed Lord 
should be constituted a Judge, Acts 10, 42, (an instance which 
Mr« Stuart says is " exactly in point,") we comprehend, because 
we understand that he thereby is appointed to an office which he 
had not hitherto exercised ; but we do not understand how such 
a term can be applied to Christ as the Son of God. '' Constitu* 
ted the Son of God," seems to us necessarily to imply that He 
was appointed to that state of being, and thus that there was a 
time when he was not the Son of God. And the addition of the 
words '^ h Suva/xft" does not, to our imperfect judgment, make 
this reading more clear or less objectionable* In Christ's ** fleshly 
or transitory nature and state, he was David's son, — what was 
He," asks the Professor (p. 6i), 'Mn his exalted condition, his 
pneumatic Biutel The answer is, ' The Son of God ;' and not 
simply this ; for He was the Son of God while ev (ratpxt ; but 
in his exalted state," viz., after his resurrection, "He was the 
Son of God h Suvflij^tti, i. e. He was " Lord over all," '^ Head over 
all things to His Church, &gx^ '^^ xriVfa)^ tS 018." Now do we 
not read that the Son had " power over all flesh," (John, xvii. 2); 
that '' all things were delivered unto Him of His Father," (Mat. 
ii. 27)» arid this while He was ev (ra^xM If this be so, then with 
deference we submit that the Redeemer was always the Son of 
God ffv ^woLfAtt, and therefore it was superfluous to make such an 
announcement, as that He " was'^ constituted the Son of God 
mth power after His resurrection from the dead." Then again 
with reference to the Greek " o^io-tevro;," we cannot see that the 
interpretation given to it by Chrysostom, Cyril, and a host of both 
ancient and modern critics ; and which interpretation our Eng* 
lish Version follows — viz., Ssip^flevToj, x. t. X. is incorrect or 
unwarranted, according to the strict meaning of the word. 
'O^i^o/xoei means to be defined, marked out, to be determined, so 
as to preclude dispute and mistake, and bears these senses, says 
Scapula, actively as well as well as passively .f Understanding 
then our received English translation, <' declared," as synonimous 
with " marked out" or *' determined" we think that we have al- 
ready a true and '^ simple and unembarrassed meaning'' for the 

* It roay be uncandid in us not to acknowledge, that Bishop Pearson, arguing this sub- 
ject, says ** Thus was he" (Christ) ** defined or constituted and appointed the Son of Ood 
vfith power by ths resurrection from the dead" — Pearson on the Creed, ▼. i. p. 173. 

t ifl^o/xai, Terminor, finior, item active et metap. definio, do definitionera Ki. 
Arist. £th. item censeo, existimo. Arist. £th. S. — Scap. Lex, voc. o^i^ofMt. 

ifi(v, S) declaro, deraonstro et confirmo, ita certd demonstro, ut in controTersiam 
.Tocari non amplius posiit.— tScft^iner. 

ff2 
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original *' ogia-iwros,** The Apostle's argument would then stand 
thus; (we follow Professor Stuart's translation): '• Paul, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, a chosen Apostle^ set apart for the Gospel of 
God, which He formerly published by His prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures concerning his Son, (who was of the seed of David 
as to the flesh, and was ' declared,' ' marked out* {hi^ievros) 
the Son of God with power as to his holy spiritual nature 
after his resurrection from the dead." x. r. X. But we have ano- 
ther, and, as we think, conclusive reason for maintaining the ex- 
pression ** declared" to be an eauivalent to the original ogKrisvrog, 
even from the '^ usus loquendi of the Greek grammarians, al- 
though Mr. Stuart conceives that " no example is to be found in 
the classics which seems to be exactly in point." The gram- 
marians wishing to express in Greek the Latin mood ^' indica- 
tivus*' use the word ogijixoj. They therefore clearly understood 
that the verb, from which the adjective is formed, would bear, 
according to common acceptation, the sense of '^ indicating" or 
" declaring." " If," (says Professor Stuart, p. 63,) " we should 
construe the phrase thus, as some do; * Declared to be the Son 
of God with power by the Holy Spirit on account of (by) his 
resurrection from the dead ;' one might then ask, how could the 
resurrection declare in any special manner, that Christ was the 
Son of God ? Was not Lazarus raised from the dead, were not 
others raised from the dead by Christ, by the Apostles, by Elijah, 
and by the bones of Elisba? And yet. was their resurrection 
proof that they were the Sons of God ? God did indeed prepare 
the way for universal dominion to be given to Christ, by raising 
him frmn the dead. To the like purpose is the Apostle's asser- 
tion in Acts, xvii. 3 ] . But how an event common to him, to 
Lazarus, and to many others, could of itself demonstrate him to 
be the Son of God Iv Suva/xsi, remains yet to be shown." Now 
we are expressly told by our Lord, in Luke, xx. S5 — 6, that they 
who are raised from the dead to eternal life, are iSo;2^ q/'Go£?, 
being children of the resurrection, " uio/ h(7i tS &eS, rij; ava$a<reoog 
vio) ovleg.*' It surely, then, must be satisfactorily shown that the 
simple fact of Christ's resurrection declares him to be the Son of 
God; for what is true of all who are raised from the dead to life 
•eternal must be be true of Him. We need not explain how this 
comes to pass. '* It is written," and therefore we believe. It 
has been beautifully and eloquently said " The grave is as the 
womb of the earth; Christ, who is raised from thence is, as it 
were, begotten to another life : and God, who raised him, is his 
Father." 

It is impossible within the limits of our article, either to com- 
ment upon many passages, which as they deviate from our version^ 
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require remark, or to do justice to the philological observations 
with which Professor Stuart has enriched his work. We shall 
therefore make one or two selections as specimens of our author's 
criticism, of his care in endeavouring to unravel the true meaning 
of the Apostle's argument and expressions, and of the piety which 
breathes throughout his pages. But, before we close with this 
grateful task, we feel it right to state that our objections to a new 
translation are not diminished by what we have read in the volume 
on our table. We are unwilling to be captious in our notice of 
those points which offend our prejudices, or to lay too great a 
stress upon apparently minor defects. Premising this, we trust 
not to be thought uncandid or unfair towards Mr. Stuart, if> 
although we say that there are many unnecessary deviations, we 
do not enter into the discussion of them. It will be unjust,' 
however, to deny that some of the deviations are emendations. 
There is one passage, however, which has not been altered, but 
which we expected, from its notoriety, would be altered, and with 
advantage, inasmuch as the omission of the article in our English 
translation is unquestionably a defect, not because it changes the 
meaning, but because the supply of it would give force and ex- 
pression to one of those vexati loci to which we have alluded. 

In ch. ix. V. 17, Mr. Stuart has adopted a new reading, which 
he labours hard to defend in his Commentary and Excursus, but 
which, as it seems to us, is totally uncalled for. " For this cause 
have I raised thee up," &c. says the Apostle, quoting from Exodus, 
ch. ix. 16, (according to our verse). *' For this very purpose 
have I roused thee up" &c. writes our author. Now it is of 
course clear that the Hebrew word used in Exodus must decide 
what the Apostle intended by the quotation. It is impossible to 
conceive that St. Paul, although not using the phrase of the Sep- 
tuagint, would quote the verse in question attaching a different 
meaning from the original to the important word in it. But Pro- 
fessor Stuart saves us the trouble, and precludes the necessity of 
our discussion of the Hebrew, 

'* The Hebrew word is ''imiajm, Hiphil of IDiT; which usually 

• • • • • 

means, in Kal, to stand, to stand fasty to continue, to stand vp, &c. In 
Hipbil (Tpjn), it means to make to stand, to place, also, to keep stand' 

• • • • 

ing, to preserve or continue in standing. Tboluck and others have laboured 
to show that "'D'lQyrT has this latter signification in Exod. ix. 16. 

« • • • 

That the Hebrew word might have such a sense, is sufficiently plain from 
1 Kings, XV. 4. 2 Chron. ix. 8. Frov. xxix. 4. 2 Chron. xxxv. 2. And 
so the Kal conjugation not unfrequently means to continue, to remain in 
standing;^, g. Exod. ix. 28. Lev* xiii. 5. Dan. x. 17. But although 
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tbe Hebrew word "^PTWH might have tbe sense whicb Tholuck and 

otbers assign to it, yet tbe Greek word k^riyeipa, wbich Paul uses, cau 
hardly have such sense put upon it. I have been able to find no example* 
of a WHS loqnendi, that would justify this exegesis. 

'^ The main question remains, however : Has TDIITT the sense of 

escUingf arousingf axoaking, like the l{4yccpa of the apostle } If so, then 
we may presume the apostle chose this Greek word, m deliberate prefer- 
ence to tbe BuTTiplidris of the Septuagint, 

Instances of this nature are clear. So in Neb. vi. 7, ITtt^yn, thou 



V: V 



hast reused up or excited tbe prophets, &c. So Dan. xi. 1 1, 13, TOyTHy 

and he shall excite or rouse vp a great multitude, &c. We can hare 
little reason, then, to doubt that the apostle had such a meaning of 
VlTDyn in view, when he rendered it eliifyeipa; for this Greek word is 

fairly susceptible of no other meaning. In accordance, therefore, with 
this result (respecting the meaning of elfiyeipa), I have translated thus : 
For this very purpose have I roused thee up" —pp. 385, 386. 

Now of the passages mentioned above, and indeed of all where 
the difficulty lies in the meaning of the prominent word, the con- 
text ought to be the umpire. We do not say that this, as a canoa 
of criticism, is universally applicable, but that generally it is 
received. Now bearing in mind the force of the Hebrew conju- 
jjation, Hiphil — and that of the four passages quoted as support- 
ing Professor Tholuck's view, the context of three unquestionably, 
viz. 1 Kings, ch. xv. v. 4; 2 Chron. cb. ix, v. 8; 2 Chron, ch. xxxv, 
V- 2; and of the fourth, Prov. ch, xxix. v. 4, probably, does sup- 
port the sense of placing in an eminent situation or " raising up" 
(Eng. vers.) as may be proved by reference; — and that of the two 
passages, (juoted as supporting Professor Stuart's view, viz. 
Neb. ch. VI. v. 7; Dan. ch. xi. v. 11, 13, the context will only 
support the sense of *' exciting" and " rousing," but not so as to 
place the person ^' excited" in an eminent or distinguished situa- 
tion, or to convey the idea of continuance, we submit that Pro- 
fessor Tholuck's view is established upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and that Professor Stuart's falls, or is liable to fall, to the 
ground. If then the argument of the German scholar is good — 
as we conceive, upon Mr. Stuart's own showing, it is — then the 
English version is also more consonant to Scripture than this new 
translation. Because the same idea is implied hy " raising up*^ 
as hy *' setting up,'* "making to sta7id,*' or "preserving" m an 
eminent station. Thus much for the Hebrew. One word only 
remains to be added for the Greek '* If^yeiga." Scapula, voc. 
iyeioo), (we the rather quote him because he is not strictly, like 
Schleusner, and others, a theological lexicographer,) has this 
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meaning among others : apud Herodian: kyuqm rgSwonov statuere 
troptpum'^ — and then descending to the conipounds« " voc. ife- 
yslqoo idem quod lye/gco."* We will not assume, because lytiM 
has borne this meaning, that therefore e^syelooo must bear the 
same; — but, without any violent ** petitio prmcipii," we think 
that the " usus loquendi" is not altogether so opposed to the inter** 
pretation given of our received version as our author believes. 
We have waived, it will be seen, the theological question, although 
our argument would be thereby strengthened. It is consonant 
with all we know of the arrangements of Divine Providence, to 
'^ raise up'' and exalt certain of the children of men to distin-« 
guished stations, to serve as beacons for the world around^ and to 
warn the mariners on the ocean of life against the rocks and 
quicksands whereon they may make shipwreck of their souls; but 
we do not know that it is consonant with the dealings of a God of 
Mercy, to rouse and excite, either directly or permissively, medi* 
ately or immediately, his feeble creatures to the commission of 
ain, which, although it may afford an occasion for the magnifying 
of his power, will prove the misery of the transgressors. 

In arguing upon ch. viii. v. 30, Mr. Stuart wishes to convey to 
his students that the word ixik&re implies not only the external 
but the internal ^' call" to the Gospel ; in other words, unless we 
have mistaken his argument, that all who are xKyfth will be saved. 

*' TovTovc KOI EKciXeae, the same did he also call. Is this the so named 
effectual calling; or does it mean notbing more than the external invita- 
tion of the gpspel, the moral suasion of it addressed to the heart and 
understanding of sinners? That the external call is often designated 
by the word icaXeai, is clear enough from such passages as Matt. ix. 13. 
Mark. ii. 17. Luke v. 32. Gal. i. 6. v. 8, 13. £pb. iv. 1, 4, &c. But 
the word KoXiio may also be applied to effectual calling, i. e. such a call*> 
ing as ensures acceptance. In such a way kXiiais and kXtitoc are, beyond 
all doubt, usually applied to effectual calling or election. So here, eicaXe^c 
manifestly means, such a calling as proceeds from the irpddetnfy from the 
fore-knowledge and from the predetermination of God in respect to the 
objects of it, and which is followed by justification or pardon of sin, and 
final glory. If this be not effectual calling, what is ? Such a call as 
proceeds from thfe everlasting purpose and love of God, and ends in 
heavenly glory, is something more than an external motive or suasory 
argument, merely addressed to the mind." — p. 349. 

It will be observed, (and this is almost the only instance in the 
work where such an omission occurs ; with such an impartial 

* The same idea is conveyed by this quotation as by the rendering of our transla- 
tors. Ttie erection of the trophy corresponds, analogicatly and metaphorically, to the 
elation of Pharaoh as a monument of divine power. " For the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh, * Even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show mjr 
pow«r iu tti«e, and that my naoie may be declared throughout all iN ^uri\u* ** 
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honesty is the controversy conducted) that passages are (juoted 
confessedly proving that only an external '' call" is implied by 
them, while not a single passage is adduced to confirm Mr. Stuart's 
exegesis. 

Our pious and excellent author desires, we are well persuaded, 
nothing less than that the scholastic reader should not, without 
inquiry, adopt his views ; and therefore we are sure that he will 
regard our caution to the student with no invidious feeling, when 
we exhort him to call " no man master" in his study and perusal 
of the Word of Truth. To refer to the works of the learned and 
pious, to compare the various readings they adopt with the sole 
unerring standard, to sift, to inquire, and to ponder, — this is be- 
coming and needful. But to fly to a Commentary, be the author 
how distinguished soever he may be, for the purpose of super- 
seding personal industry and investigation, is the token of culpable 
sloth and indolence. 

We take our leave of Professor Stuart, trusting that he may be 
permitted to continue long in his sphere of usefulness, in which 
for many years he has been doing so much good, and by perse-« 
vering in which he will shed a lustre over America, brighter than 
can be conferred by the triumphs of the senate or the field, and a 
glory, more substantial than will redound from the proudest acqui-^ 
sitions of conquest and enterprise. 

Redeeming our word, we beg to recommend the following 
extracts, which are worthy the attention of students of every age. 

Arguing against the literal reading of some passages of Scrip- 
ture he says : 

We come, next, to the second class of reasons assigned by Tboluck 
in defence of his interpretation ; viz. those derived from the Jewish and 
Christian belief respecting the renovation of the natural world, at a 
future period. 

"The passages of Scripture mainly relied on, are 2 Pet. iii. 7 — 12, 
Rev. xxi. 1. Is. xi. 6, seq. Ixv. 17, seq. Heb. xii. 26, seq. Hints of 
the same doctrine are supposed to be contained in Matt. xiii. 38, seq. 
xix. 28, and Actriii. 21. Brief suggestions respecting passages of such 
a nature, are all which any reader will here expect. 

*' All the force of argument from these and the like passages, must 
rest on a literal interpretation of them. But bow can passages of this 
nature be urged as having a literal meaning, after reading Rev. chap, 
xxi. and xxii. 1 — 5 ? Or if this does not satisfy the mind, then com- 
pare passages of a similar nature, viz. those which have respect to the 
Messiah*s kingdom on earth, his spiritual kingdom before the end of 
time, and during the gathering in of his saints. What immeasurably 
absurdities and contradictions must be involved in a literal exegesis 
here ! For example 3 from Is. ii. 1 — 4 and Micah iv, 1 — 3, one might 
prove that in the time of the Messiah, the temple of the Lord is to be 
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built on a mountain, placed on tbe top of the highest mountains any 
\?bere to be fouud» and tbat tbere all tbe nations of tbe earth will 
assemble to offer their devotions. Is. xi. 6 — 9 would prove tbat all 
the brute creation are to experience an absolute change of their very 
nature ; the lion is to eat straw like tbe ox ; tbe asp and the cockatrice 
are no more to retain tbeir venomous power. Is. ix. 7 would prove» 
tbat tbe literal throne of David is to be occupied by tbe Messiah, and 
that be is to rule in bis capacity as literal king, without intermission^ 
and without end. Is. xxv. 6 — 8 would prove^ tbat a feast of fat things 
and of rich wines is to be made for all nations, and that all suffering and 
sorrow and death are to be abolished. Is. xxxv. 1 — 10 would prove 
that tbe deserts of tbe earth are to be filled with living streams and 
exuberant herbage and trees, and that all the ransomed of the Lord 
are to repair to tbe literal mount Zion, where they will have uninter- 
rupted and everlasting pleasure. Is. xliii. 18 — 21 would prove the 
same thing respecting tbe deserts ; and also tbat the beasts of tbe fields 
the dragons^ and tbe owls, shall be among tbe worshippers of God. 
Is. Iv. 1 — 13 would prove, not only tbat wine and milk are to be bad^ 
in tbe days of tbe Messiab, without money and without price, but 
tbat the mountains and tbe hills will break forth into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands ! Is. Ix. 15 — 22 would prove 
that Israel is to feed on tbe milk of the Gentiles* and to be nourished by 
tbe breasts of kings ; and also tbat tbere will be no sun by day, nor moon 
by night, but God himself, by bis own splendor, is to make their ever* 
lasting light, so that no more night will ever be knowu. (Tbe very 
same things are said respecting the New Jerusalem, in Rev. xxi. 23 ; are 
they literal there ?) Is. Ixvi. 22 — 24 would prove, that all nations are to 
come, from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, 
and woi-sbip before the Lord in Jerusalem. 

*' Why now are not, such passages just as reasonably construed in a 
literal manner, as those which have respect to tbe kingdom of God after 
tbe general resurrection ? Must it not be true, that in its very nature 
this kingdom will be still more spiritual, than tbat of tbe Messiab 
during its preparatory or disciplinary state ? This will not be denied. 
Is there not reason dfortioti, then, why we should understand the lan- 
guage respecting this kingdom as figurative 5 in just the same manner 
as we are obliged to do, with regard to all the descriptions in tbe Bible 
of the heavenly world ? Nay, I may add, that the idea of Flatt, 
Tholuck, and many others, about a renewed earth becoming tbe literal 
abode of the blessed, after the resurrection, is directly at variance with 
other declarations of the. Scriptures. Paul represents Christians at the 
general resurrection as caught up to meet the Lord in the air, i. e. as 
ascending to heaven, and as so, being ever with the Lord, viz. in heaven, 
1 Thess, iv. 1 7. So all the Bible ; believers are to dwell with God, to 
be with him, to see bis face, to enjoy bis presence, to stand at bis right 
band. The apostle Paul says, that at the resurrection this mortal will 
put on immortality, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, that this natural body is to become a spiritual body, and be made 
like unto Chrisfs glorified body, 1 Cor. xv. 44, 50, 53 -, and all tbis^ 
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Ibat suDto may be glorified witb Christ. Bat where is Christ's body ? 
And where does he dwell ? And where do believers go^ when Ibey are 
'* absent from the body/' in order that they may be '* present with the 
Lord y* Cor Saviour represents the saints at the resurrection, as 
btooming incapable of all earthly pleasures, and as being made like to 
the angels of dod in heaven. Matt. xxii. 29, 30. And must we believe^ 
after all this, that the present earthy when it has undergone an emenda-* 
tion, is sttU to be the abode of spiritual bodies, of saints made like to 
their Lord and Redeemer } Believe it who may, I must first see all 
these and the like texts blotted out from the Bible ; nay^ my whole 
views respecting the very nature of future happiness must undergo an 
entire transformation, as great as the earth itself is supposed by the 
writers in question to undergo, before I can admit such an exegesis as 
they defend. It contradicts analogy -, it contradicts the nature of the 
case 5 it contradicts the express declarations of the Saviour and of his 
Apostles."— pp. 326—328. 

As a specimen of criticism we would extract, had we room, 
Mr. Stuart's remarks upon the meaning of the word " xr/o-*?.*' — 
pp. 330— 333. 

We conclude with the following extract, which will assist both 
the young scholar and the Christian. 

*^ T6 trvivfiat the Spirit, But what Spirit > Our own mind ) A 
filial Spirit ? Or the Spirit of God } Each of these methods of 
exegesis has been defended. I was once inclined to regard the second 
meaning as the most probable j principally on account of the 27th 
verse. It is natural to ask : Does not the epithet 6 ipevy&v rks 
rap^/ac, designate him who knows the secrets of the human breast, and 
not him who knows the secrets of the Spirit of God, i.e. his own 
secrets ? Then again, ^pdrrifta rov Tvevfiarog, in the same verse, seems 
to mean, the mtnd, wUi, design of the human heart or spirit; and again. 
Where in all the Scriptures is the Spirit of God represented as making 
intercession (evrvyx^vct) for the saints ? These difficulties led me, as 
they have done many others, to construe xvcD/ia as meaning «rvcv/Mi 
vwSeirlacj corop. ver. 15. But a re-investigation of this subject, has 
now, on the whole, made me to doubt this exegesis 5 and this for reasons 
which will be specified in the sequel. 

•* Let the reader first compare vvevfjia in vs. 2, 4,5. 6, 9, 1 1 , 13, 14, 23, 
where it clearly means the Spirit of God or of Christ, and he will feel 
the weight of probability that the writer here uses wvevfia in the like 
sense. That Spirit which sanctifies Christians, which subdues their 
fleshly appetites, which gives them a filial temper, which bestows a 
foretaste of future glory, — this same Spirit aids Christians in all their 
sufferings and sorrows 5 and consequently they ought patiently to endure 
them. It cannot be denied, that intensity of meaning is given to the 
whole passage, by this exegesis. 

^* IvvavrtXa^/javerai, helps; but in the Greek, tnfp augments the 
signification, so that one might translate, greatly assists, affords much 
help, — 'Atrdevelaic ^fiiap, our infirmities, seems to mean, our &ail, infirm, 
afflicted, troubled state } and this accords entirely with the context. 
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*' Td ydp, K, r. X., ydp Ulmirantis *g*iQ ; An* the sequel shenpt what 
our condition is^ and bow tbe Spirit aids us. To yap . • . • ova: 
oMafuv, for we knam not what we should proj^for as we oughts ^ c* in 
our perplcxhies, weaknesses, ignorance, and distresses, we are often at 
a loss what would be best for us, or most agreeable to the will of God 
respecthig us, KaOd hi, i. e. the object for which we should pray kqB^ 
huj viz, jrafd ro dikiffAa rov Beov (comp. 1 John t« 14), is rrequently 
unknown to us. 
^' In this state, the same Spirit, [Qy f] ai/ro ro wp^fui, the same who 
sanctifies us, dwells In us, and helps our infirmities—- tbii same Spirit 
intercedes for vs, vveptvTvyxayti vvip iifuivy where Wip in composition 
with the verb, augments the force of it. 

*^ Prayer or supplication, however, made by the Spirit, i. e. tbe Spirit 
of God, as such and by himself, is not here intended. So the sequel 
clearly shews. The Spirit makes intercession for us erevoy/ioTf 
aXaXriToigj in sighs or groans which are vnutierable, i. e. the full mean* 
ing of' which cannot be spoken in words. Or dXaXirr(Mc> may mean 
that which is not uttered, that which is internal, suppressed sighs. Either 
sense is good ; and either gives an intense meaning. In this way, then, 
the Spirit intercedes for the saints, viz. by exciting within them such 
longing and high desires for conformity to God, and for deliverance 
from evil, and for the enjoyment of future blessedness, that these desires 
become unutterable 5 no language can adequately express them. What 
is thus done in the souls of believers through the influence of the Spirit, 
is here attributed to him 5 i. e. he is said to do, what they do under his 
special influence. 

^' In accordance with such a sentiment, Fenelon, in his Essay entitled. 
Que VEsprit de Dieu enseigne en dedans, [That the Spirit of God 
teaches internally,] says in a very striking manner: '' The Spirit of 
Crod is the soul of our soul." ISo Augustine, with equal correctness 
and concinnity : ** Non Spiritus Sanctus in senietipso apud semet- 
ipsum in ilia Trinitate gemit ; sed tit noins gemit, quia gemere nosfacit, 
(Tract. VI. in Johan. § 2) ; that is, ' the Divine Spirit does not groan 
or intercede in and by himself, as God and belonging to the Trinity ; 
but he intercedes by his influence upon us, and by leading us to aspira- 
tions which language cannot express)' a sentiment equally true and 
striking. 

'' (27) 'O ie ip€vy&v rac Kopilac, a common appellation of God 
who is omniscient; comp. Ps, vii. 9 (10). Jer. xi. 20. — Of^£ ro ippo' 
viy/ja Tov rvtvfiaroi, knoweth the desire of the Spirit or the mind of 
the Spirit, i. e. what is sought after, willed, or desired, when these 
irrerayfAoi aXakijToi, excited by him, arise. In other words : * The 
Searcher of hearts does not need that desires should be clothed or ex- 
pressed in language, in order perfectly to understand them and to listen 
to them.' 

" It is not the mind of the Spint of God, in itself considered and 
as belonging to the Godhead, that the Searcher of hearts is here 
represented as knowing. It is the mind or desire of the Spirit ^ as 
disclosed h orevay/iocc aXaX//roic rHy hyitav, that the writer means to 
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designate. lo this way, there is no difficulty in' applying irrev/ca to the 
Spirit of God. 

'* "Ore Kara .... hyliay, because he intercedes for the saints agreecdffy 
to the will of God. To constme Kara Oeorf to God, as if it were 
wpoc Btoy here, the usus loguendi of the language ahsolutely forbids ; 
for iyrvYxavei Kara • . • • means to accuse ; in which case, also, Kard 
mnst be followed by the Genitive. Kara dtoy, then, must mean 
secundum Deum, i. e. Kara ro QiKrifia rov Qtov, comp. 1 John v. 14. 
So the Syriac version, Chrysostom, Tholnck, Flatt, and others. Comp. 
for this sense of rara, Rom. viii. 4. 2 Cor. xi. 17. Rom. ii. 2. Luke 
ii. 22, 24, 27, 29, et al. 

" Sentiment : ' The Searcher of hearts knows all that the sighs of his 
children mean, when these are excited by his Spirit ; for the Spirit 
excites in them unutterable desires, in accordance with the will of God, 
i. e. desires for what is agreeable to his will or proper for him to grant ; 
to which, therefore, he will readily listen.* 

*' In this mode of exegesis, all difficulties seem to be removed, and one 
is enabled to maintain a uniform and consistent meaning ofwev/jLa 
throughout the whole chapter. 

*' The Christian who reads this passage with a spirit that responds 
to the sentiments which it discloses, cannot avoid lifting up his soul 
to God, with overflowing gratitude for his mercies. Here, we are 
poor and wretched and miserable and blind and naked, and in want 
of all things $ we are crushed before the moth 3 we all do fade as a 
leaf, and the wind taketh us away ; we are often in distress, in 
darkness, in perplexity, in straits from which we can see no escape, 
no issue ; even in far the greater number of cases, we know not 
what will be for our ultimate and highest good, and so * know 
not what we should pray for as we ought:' but then, the Spirit of 
the living God is present with all the true followers of the Saviour ; 
he excites desires in their souls of liberation from sin and present evil, 
of heavenly blessedness and holiness, greater than words can express. 
The soul can only vent itself in sighs, the meaning of which language 
is too feeble to express. Often we do not know enough of the con- 
sequences or designs of present trials and suflferings, even to venture 
on making a deBnite request with regard to them ^ because we do 
not know whether relief from them is best or not. The humble 
Christian, who feels his need of chastisement, will very often be 
brought to such a state. Then what a high and precious privilege it 
is, that our ' unutterable sighs' should be heard and understood by Him 
who searches our hearts ! Who can read this without emotion ? Such 
are the blessings purchased for sinners by redeeming blood ! Such the 
consolations which BlOw from the throne of God, for a groaning and 
dying world !"— pp. 341—343. 
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Akt. XIIL — The Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parlia- 
ment. Fourth Edition. London, James Ridgway and Sons. 
Piccadilly. 1833. 

The pamphlet before us contains a review of the measures of his 
majesty's ministers in their domestic and foreign policy, and paints 
them all ** couleur de rose" Accordingly, it has been extra- 
vagantly praised and vehemently decried, in compliance with the 
approved spirit of party, without possessing in itself either merits 
or demerits of any extraordinary kind. It strikes us as rather a 
clever exposition and a skilful piece of pleadership. It may. be 
the sole production of Mr. Spring Rice, or a pic-nic made up 
from the contributions of all the government ofiices. We really 
care not a rush about the matter. For us the mystery of its com* 
position has no interest ; nor shall we think of pinning our faith 
to the estimate of transactions formed by any writer, who so evi« 
dently enacts the part of an advocate rather than of a judge. We 
have no intention, therefore, of pursuing it through its details ; 
but look at it simply as it gives us an opportunity of offering a few 
remarks upon the debates and proceedings of the first session of 
the Reformed Parliament of Great Britain, and briefly consider* 
the position in which we find ourselves at its close. 

Yet let not our readers be alarmed. We are not about to 
plunge into the wide and troubled ocean of general politics. We 
have no desire to ride upon the tumbling billows; and we appre- 
hend that it is no human power which can direct the approaching 
storm. The centre, round which our orbit must revolve, is the 
Church and the afiairs of the Church, or rather Religion and the 
interests of Religion. Our examination, therefore, will be for 
the most part confined to such matters as have an immediate 
bearing upon our spiritual or ecclesiastical relations. . 

The measures of the session, which has just passed, have been 
remarkable in themselves ; and are still more remarkable as pre* 
sages and portents of that which is to come. Of what has been 
done to affect the Church, by far the greater share regards the 
Establishment in Ireland. The Irish Church, in fact, has been 
almost re-modelled; the vestry cess has been abolished ; Bishoprics 
have been lopped off, like dead branches from an old tree ; and if 
the Legislature has not yet trenched upon the sacredness of pro- 
perty strictly ecclesiastical ; has not yet declared Jt alienaj[>le at 
the discretion of the state ; it has advanced within a hair's-breadth 
of the invasion of the principle. On the other side, some assistance 
has been afforded to the clergy of Ireland in the collection of their 
tithes; and the sum of <£ 1,000,000 has been advanced in relief of 
their immediate distresses. 
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As to England, the bill for the commutation of tithes, which is 
known to have been in readiness, has been postponed for reasons 
into which we shall not inquire ; but plans have been suggested, 
and| we believe, are now in agitation, for the revision and altera- 
tion of the Liturgy ; nor can we have forgotten that memorable 
piece of legislation, conducted by the Solicitor-General, intituled 
the " Tithes Stay-of-*Suits Bill," which Was hurried by acclama- 
tion through the House of Commons, and so unceremoniously 
dismissed by the House of Peers, not without the special consent 
•f the Lord Chancellor, 

If we look to the vast dependencies of the empire, we find the 
foundations laid of a more extensive Clerical Establishment and 
Hierarchy in India; whilci by turning our eyes from east to west, 
we see also that religious instruction is to be provided for the 
slaves, who are to emerge in our colonies through apprenticeship 
into freedom, upon ** liberal and comprehensive principles;" which 
IS, by interpretation, under the auspices of the Dissenting Mis* 
ftionaries no less than of the regular Clergymen attached to the 
Church. In the same spirit the grant of £WfiO0, which has 
been made for the purposes of education at home, is to be distri*^ 
butedi we are given to understand, to the other religious bodies 
in an equal, if not in a larger, proportion than to the members of 
the Church of England.**^ 

We state these things without comment; we state them as 
matters of fact, not as matters, on the one hand, of remonstrance 
and complaint, or, on the other hand, of exultation and rejoicing. 
Momentous as they are, whether for good or evil, their importance 
dwindles into nothing in comparison with other and too obvious 
considerations. The temper generally exhibited by the public 
mind during the progress of the legislative enactments was, to a 
close observer, of more fearful meaning than the enactments 
themselves. It can hardly have escaped any reflecting person 
that the grossest and most truculent calumnies were received 
greedily and without inquiry; while the tardy steps of Justice 
halted lamely, and too often impotently, after the rapid strides of 
triumphant defamation. Men swallowed the most enormous 
slanders with the stomach of an ostrich, and then strained at the 
simplest truths, which were to refute them, as something too big 
for the delicacy of their throats, and too hard for the weakness of 
their digestion. Let us take, for instance, that " Tithes Stay*of- 
Suits Bill," which we have already mentioned. With what fond 

* We reftlly htd not heart to mention above the lamentable panimony which has 
occationed the contemplated reduction, and after theyearl834» the total discontinuance 
of the parliamentary grants which have been bestowed for the advancement of religion 
or religious edacation to the Clergy of British North America. 
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Md credulous avidity did tbe people* and the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people, listen to exaggerated tales about the innu- 
merable multitude of processes instituted by the Clergy; with 
what loud and atigry voices did they express dieir abhorrence of 
men, as being insatiable of litigation and very cormorants of 
rapacity, who were acting under a kind of moral compulsion, and 
looked much more to the interests of their successors than to 
4heir own. That the occurrence of any suits was to be lamented, 
is most true; but the fault, we affirm, was not with the Clergy^ 
who, on the contrary, appear to have urged their pecuniary rights 
.with that lenity and forbearance, which, in nine instances out of 
every ten^ they have uniformly manifested. -Again, the collection 
of tithes and other clerical dues is becoming a matter of difficulty; 
nnd the repugnance, we fear, is ascending to men of tolerable sub- 
stance and decent respectability from that large class of persons 
with which it naturally began, who have a strong disinclination to 
pay any thing of which they can avoid the payment : that new 
species of insubordination, which goes by the gentle name of 
" passive resistance,** has leapt, almost at a single bound, across 
the Irish channel to our own immediate shores: and in more 
parishes than one, the usual church-rates have been refused by the 
votes of considerable majorities of vestrymen, and the church- 
wardens have been under the necessity of making a public decla*- 
ration that they had not sufficient funds for the requisite repairs 
of the Church, or the payment of the inferior officers connected 
with its services. 

These things have already happened; and, as signs of the 
times, they are enough to make us anxious. We repeat, how- 
ever, that the intensity of our solicitude is much increased, when 
wre regard them as heralds and indications of coming events ; when 
we see other and more awful shapes swelling into a gigantic mag- 
nitude amidst the haze of the distance, and seem to hear some- 
thing unearthly whispering to us of a futurity big with prodigies 
of change; like ,the weird sisters announcing to Macbeth not 
merely the earl that was, but the king that should be hereafter. 
Indeed, it is almost idle to look back upon the past, except as a 
guide for the present and the future* It is for this reason that we 
have cast a retrospective glance to the measures of the legis- 
lature, and the tone of popular opinion which has accompanied 
them through their several stages. We shall now advert to the 
.state of parties which they have engendered and the condition in 
which they have placed us, under the conviction that we have 
seen but the beginning of troubles; that the end is not yet: and 
that scarcely any description of persons will be contented that 
things should rest exactly as they are* For unless we are much 
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mbtakeuy the most striking feature in our circumstances is, that 
we are in a process of transition rather than in any settled and 
permanent state. The question seems to be, not so niucb whe* 
ther changes will arise, as what character is to be stamped upon 
them. We confess our suspicions that their tendency is to be 
of an extreme character; and we arrive at this conclusion from a 
survey, as dispassionate as we can make it, of the relative strength, 
and resources, and expectations of the various orders of our po* 
pulation, as well as the organs which influence public opinion, or 
give their impetus to the progressive movements of society. 

Our first attention is due to the members of the government. 
We have no wish to heap abuse upon their designs or their 
actions. We cannot think that they mean ruin to the Church. 
We rather imagine that those among them who possess the highest 
talents^ and the most considerable weigh t, as Lord Grey, Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Stanley, not to mention the Messrs. Grant 
and the party to which they are attached, would maintain it in 
the integrity of its present revenues, and almost the plenitude of 
its present rights, only making alterations in the collection and 
distribution of its property with other changes of detail. But 
there is a prevalent and probably a well-grounded notion, that on 
this subject there are warm divisions in the cabinet; and if the 
heads of the government are unable to subdue the refractory 
temper of their subordinate colleagues, there is in the impetuosity 
of the popular volition a far more formidable power which they 
cannot even combat. They are at the mercy of that wild spirit of 
innovation, which they have done much to conjure into existence. 
We verily believe that they know no more than ourselves what 
course events will take within the next three years. Assuredly, at 
least, they cannot command that course. Instead of impressing 
a tone upon the state of opinions out of doors, they take their 
•own tone from its dictation. They feel their way instead of 
seeing it. Instead of steering onward in any direct track, they 
can only spread tlieir sails to catch the gusts of public caprice 
just as they arise, with whatever strength and from whatever 
quarter. Hence it becomes impossible to calculate, from any 
certain data, upon the nature of their policy ; and the misfortune 
is, that even while their intentions are not hostile to the Church, 
their measures, not the less, may be destructive. Sometimes, 
indeed, they have almost had the appearance of men standing in 
a strange district, by cross*roads where there is no sign-post, and 
' waiting for some one to pass by and show them the way. 

If we pass on from the ministry to the legislature, we are met 
by a combination of similar elements. The power of the legis- 
lature is no longer supreme* It is inadequate to cope with the 
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expressed decision of the masses of people collected in our large 
towns^ who, in reality, form at this moment, the moving power 
and lever of the state. There is no potent voice issuing from the 
recesses of the legislature, which leads and sways the public mind 
of England. There are no parliamentary names which act. as 
spells. You cannot *' conjure with them." The name of Henry 
Brougham will hardly " call a spirit" so soon as the nan>e of 
Rowland Detrosier. And well it is that the voice of the people 
should make itself heard and felt in the chambers of the senate. 
We do not complain on that account. Yet is there serious cause 
of lamentation, if the weathercock of national policy is compelled 
to turn with all the whirling eddies and shifting currents of demo- 
cratical sentiment. 

Moreover as to the two great branches of the legislature, it is 
evident that the House of Lords is no longer a counterpoise to 
the House of Commons. Recent occurrences have shorn it of its 
authority: in how many quarters may we discern a growing 
inclination either to revolutionize the constitution of the assembly 
by removing the Spiritual Peers, and making the Temporal Peers 
not hereditary, but elective; or utterly to sweep it away as an ob- 
solete and unphilosophical incumbrance. Far indeed is it from 
our wish to depreciate the dignified integrity^ and talent, and elo- 
quence, and firmness, of many individual Peers ; — or, generally, to 
deny the absolute necessity of the House of Lords to the preserv- 
ation of our constitution as a limited monarchy: or to abridge 
the exercise of its power as an independent estate. But the truth 
must be told. The Peers may interpose a brief delay; but they 
cannot prevent the accomplishment of any measure strenuously 
advocated or earnestly insisted upon by the Lower House. The 
late session of Parliament may, it is true, furnish some apparent 
exceptions to this rule : as in the rejection of the Local Courts 
Bill — the alterations in the Irish Church Bill — and a few other 
instances, which will be fresh in the recollection of our readers.* 
But in these instances it will universally be found, either that the 
people were indifferent, or at least tranquil, spectators of the con- 

♦ It certainly appears to us, that, where there has been any collision between the 
two Houses, and the Lords have remained firm, their interference has been for good ; 
and we offer one example, connected with religion, which may show the incalculable 
mischief, that is likely to ensue, if their honours were abolished, and they were con- 
demned, in their capacity of legislators, to an inglorious and useless, because merely 
nominal, existence. The following is an extract from the Times of August 9, 1833. 
*' In the House of Lords last night, the Commons were invited to a conference on the 
subject' of an amendment made by the Commons in the Law Amendment Bill, and in 
which their Lordships did not concur. The conference terminated in a communication, 
that the Commons would not insist upon the amendment. The ol^ect of the amei}d' 
ment was to abolish Good Friday as a holy day in the Courts of Law." 

NO. xxvni. — OCT, 1833, gg 
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test ; or that the House of Commons took no care to put forth 
the full energy of its strength : or that the m^ority Mras obtained 
with the tacit consent, if not connivance, of the Minority, iu- 
cluding the Ministers themselves. 

Whatever, then^ may be the theory of the constitution^ it is 
verging fast into a virtual democracy: and much as has been 
talked about the domination and usurpation of the Oligarchy^ 
the whole legislative power of the state is practically lodged in 
the House of Commons. This power, however, is itself rather 
apparent than real, rather derivative than inherent* In a word, 
we are rapidly imbibing many among the distinguishing peculi- 
arities, the faults as well as the advantages, of a Republican com* 
munity. This truth we have already laid open in analyzing the 
conduct of Ministers, and tracing that y>eakness of the govern- 
ment, that mixture of precipitancy and vacillation in matters of 
public policy f from which democratical states are very seldom ex- 
empt. We may also see it exemplified in the character and pro* 
ceedings of our popular legislative assembly. It has been long 
remarked as a circumstance, which had a deteriorating effect upoa 
English oratory, that the House of Commons was not a conver- 
tible audience: that the speaker, in fact, could scarcely ever 
entertain the hope of so far carrying his hearers along with him^ 
as to alter their votes ; but how much more especially is this th« 
case in the present period of our history. So far is the House of 
Commons from bemg a convertible assembly, that in the strict 
sense of the term, it is scarcely a deliberative one. It is composed 
of local delegates, rather than of national representatives. A 
very small proportion of the members can be called free agenta. 
The majority are morally fettered, if not literally pledged. The 
senator is the mere creature of his constituents. He must not 
only vote according to their will, but endeavour at least to talk 
up to their expectations. The length and number of his speeches 
must be measured by their estimate of their collective and indi- 
vidual dignity. Hence the British Parliament is treading close 
upon the heels of the American chamber in the tone of its dis- 
cussions, their prodigious garrulity, and their interminable tedious- 
ness. The members think, and are compelled to think, much 
more of making a display to their several constituencies, than of 
addressing themselves to the* public business in statesmanlike 
debate. 

But all these political phenomena are but different effects of 
one and the same cause. At the bottom of all is the growing 
and resistless power of the millions ; whether we are inclined to 
designate it, with the one party, as the despotism of the popu- 
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lace; or, with the other» as the legitimate and constitutional 
triumph, which the many, by their intelligence and their union, 
have achieved over the few. If the legislature follows, instead 
of directing, the opinions of the multitude ; if one branch of it 
almost monopolizes to itself the authority of the whole ; and if 
the members of the National Council are little more than the 
mouth'-pieces of the electors ; we cannot but recognize the force 
of that external pressure, which impels and shapes every delibe- 
ration within the walls of parliament. 

The same influence wilt be equally observable, if we look, for 
a single moment, to the constitution and attitude of parties in the 
state. Vast as is the aggregate of individual respectability among 
the Tories^ their influence, as a party, is on the wane ; and their 
vigour has suffered from the magnitude of their recent defeats. 
They are also divided among themselves as to the extent to 
which they should push their principles, and the degree of un- 
compromising decision with which their resistance to modem 
innovations should be maintained. The one section is prepared 
to risk all, with the firm determination of sacrificing all, if all 
cannot be preserved : the other section has imbibed an apprehen- 
sive caution from their past disasters, and the present unpopu** 
larity in which their names and tenets are involved. Hence, as 
a body, their opposition to the measures of the government, 
during the late session, has been tame and feeble upon the whole. 
They have spoken and acted almost as if a sense of hopelessness 
was weighing down their spirits. The anomaly of their position 
has been, that they have dreaded to gain a victory; because, if 
they gained, they could not use it. They have felt that their 
success would be, in all probability, only the first step to some 
more signal and irretrievable reverse; and the means of placing 
them in a worse position than they occupy at the present mo* 
ment. Their influence is now eclipsed ; it might then be extin-' 
guished. They have felt, that, even if they could form an 
administration, neither the bold sagacity of the Duke of Welling* 
ton, nor the extraordinary tact and acuteness of Lord Lyndhurst, 
nor the prudence, and eloquence, and experience of Sir Robert 
Peel, could conduct the government in strength and safety for a 
single month. Hence the greatest violence has been exhibited 
by politicians, upon whom the responsibilities of office would be 
unlikely to fall, if the existing ministry were overthrown ; while 
the more moderate part of the Tories, and the more conservative 
section of the Whigs, are attracted together by a mutual gra- 
vitation or aflSnity; and will perhaps end with a coalition, of 
which faint, yet scarcely equivocal, signs are already discernible. 

OG 2 
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For the Whigs, although their triumphs as a party have been 
brilliant, and they have certainly managed to turn the tables upon 
their old antagonists, are yet placed in no very comfortable or 
enviable predicament. They can neither manage their new 
friends, nor do without them. They can neither calculate upon 
their own strength, nor rely upon their own resources. Oftentimes 
they have been sustained by overwhelming majorities, and yet 
they have experienced a larger number of failures than any 
former Administration has been known to outlive. They are 
like men who, having hurried to a spectacle, and standing in the 
front of a dense crowd, are pushed on into a place of imminent 
peril by the multitude behind them, unable to recede, and un- 
willing to go forward. 

The truth is, that a new and increasing party has arisen out of 
the novel conjuncture of circumstances. For if, in order to illus- 
trate our meaning, we represent the English Parliament after the 
manner of the French Chamber of Deputies, and consider the 
moderate Conservatives and the moderate Whigs as forming the 
right and left centres, and the vehement Tories as constituting 
the extreme right, we see a fresh school of political enthusiasts, 
British and Irish, gathered in the extreme left. This party, which 
we may call the Movement Party of England, is as yet split into 
a variety of sections, without singleness of purpose or concentra- 
tion of force : it is as yet without a chief, without organization, 
without consistency, without much of practical skill or political 
experience ; and yet it is daily growing into greater and more 
dangerous importance, because it marches on with perpetual 
resources, and magazines, and reinforcements, in the .distress and 
discontent of the country; because the clubs, and institutes, and 
unions of the people are its support ; and because it is backed 
by a very active and influential portion of the press. It has 
youth too in its favour — youth, both in a political and personal 
sense, with all the sanguine expectations and ardent fanaticism 
of youth. The men, who compose it, are as flushed with hope, 
as the older Tories are sunk in despondency. They already look 
upon themselves as the only oracles of political philosophy : they 
already think of first enlightening the nation, and then ruling it ; 
they already proclaim, that all effete institutions and antiquated 
prejudices must melt away before the vivifying heat and splendour 
which their illumination is to spread around it ; they already an- 
nounce, that no form of government can last long, which has its 
only tenure in the ignorance of the people ; they already per- 
ceive at the termination of a long vista of changes, the radiant 
form of a republic, with something like a President at its head. 
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governing fifteen millions of freemen^ with a salary of six thou- 
sand pounds a-year I* 

Here, then, is a cloud which must burst, at no distant date, 
with the thunders of present disturbance over the country and 
its destinies ; though, whether it will purify the atmosphere and 
become the harbinger of fresh brightness in the horizon, is a dark 
riddle, which only futurity can solve. 

Amidst, however, that gloom of uncertainty, which envelopes 
our condition, there are one or two facts, which stand out in 
prominent relief; there are one or two lessons, which only blind- 
ness can fail to see, and only madness would refuse to learn from. 
Our remarks, in this article have been purposely made historical 
rather than critical ; and we have carried them, as it were, but 
along a single line. Other trains of inquiry would all converge 
to the same point to which we have been brought. Let us pause 
for one instant, and regard it with the steadfast eye of sober, but 
unflinching, observation. Nor let it be supposed that we have 
lost sight of those interests of the Church which we set out with 
describing as the one object in our view. It is to that very 
point, that the excursion, which we have taken, is designed to 
bring us round. 

We have seen that the paroxysmal violence, attendant upon the 
agitation of the Reform Bill, has destroyed the balance of the 
constitution for the time. It may be restored hereafter, but it 
does not exist now. We have a monarch, who, from a variety of 
causes, is unlikely to exercise any decisive influence upon the 
progress of events. We have a House of Lords, which is over- 
ruled into a subordinate importance, and may soon be destined 
to play rather a nominal and formal than any real part in the 
drama of legislation. We have a House of Commons, almost 
absolute as far as the other branches of the legislature are con- 
cerned ; yet almost powerless to direct or control the popular will* 
We see again that the day of personal leadership is almost gone 
by. The sway of individuals is absorbed in the action of large 
masses of men. 

In whatever direction, then, we look, one colossal figure rises 
up before us. Every thing exhibits to us the omnipotence of the 
People and the Press. A thousand indications declare to us 
that we are on the eve, nay, that we trace already the first throes 
in the birth, of a great social Revolution, of which the Reform 
Bill has been the womb. 

* It was our intention to have offered some more protracted strictures upon the 
constitution of tlie Movement Party in England, and its objects, as they regard the 
Chorch, taking Mr. Bulwer's Jast publication as our text-book; but want of space 
compels us to postpone the execution of oar wish to some future opportunity. 
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What, then, is not to be attempted 1 and what it to be done? 
On the one side it is obviously impossible to reconstruct the 

Elitical and social edifice of the empire upon its ancient model. 
It us away, therefore, with vain lamentations and impotent 
regrets i They can do nothing but display our weakness. We 
must take together the good and the evil of that change of cir- 
cumstances, which has been effected, and which is irrevocable. 
We are now like men, who, after sustaining the conflict of the 
elements, and the labours of a troubled voyage, are landed upon 
a new shore. We cannot retrace our steps. Our interest, as our 
duty, is to adapt our conduct to our situation, and look manfully 
at things under their existing aspect, without dreaming to carty 
the past into the present. 

Hence, we conceive, parties in the state must soon be re*- 
modelled and re-organized. They must take a wider sweep of 
vision and of action. They must be formed more with reference 
to principles than to persons. The march of events, it can hardly 
be repeated too often, is too strong to be turned out of its course 
by any barrier of individual obstacles. Therefore even the com* 
position of a Ministry has become a matter of comparative in- 
significance; at least it is far from forming the most essential 
item in the computation of occurrences. We do not mean to 
•ay, that it matters nothing, whether we have statesmen at the 
head of affairs ; or hot and rampant demagogues, or school-boy 
theorists without practical knowledge or political experience. 
This would be just as absurd as to assert that the House of 
Peers ought to attempt nothing, because it cannot effect much. 
For a man might fairly answer, that the Lords, while their power 
is abridged, ought to use peculiar skill and diligence, so as to 
make the most and best of the diminished authority which they 
retain ; and, in the same way, that, when the will of the people 
is almost despotic, especial attention ought to be paid to the 
composition of a Ministry, in order that at least something of 
good may be done, and at least something of evil may be prevented. 
But we still think, that, whoever may be the constituent members 
of the Administration, the spirit of its policy will run on with a 
general uniformity of tenor; because its tone must be borrowed 
as much from an external necessity as from internal convictions. 
The Prime Minister of this empire must either so shape his 
measures in one session as to propitiate the favour of the multi- 
tude; or he must bear to have their dictations forced upon him 
in the next; or he must retire, in disgust and sorrow, bis efforts 
baffled, and his party dispirited. It seems scarcely probable, 
that matters will take a turn in any brief period ; but here we 
speak chiefly of the immediate conjuncture. 
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It does then appear to us, that mere personal skirmishes and 
the party details of petty warfare must be almost as frivolous as 
the quarrels of fractious children, tired towards the evening; while 
the real struggle is on so broad a scale, and whole orders of men, 
and whole theories of government, are in a state of antagonism. 
We much doubt, indeed, whether there can be any eventual 
repose or safety for the country, until old names and old heart- 
burnings are forgotten ; and fresh parties arise out of the fresh 
elements — the fresh world— which has been created around us, 
recast in a new mould, and belonging to a new era : or, in a 
word, until a great Christian party shall be formed and shall 
acquire consistency, of which the main object will be to Chris'- 
tianiae the empire, — to conduct the progressive changes, and, we 
trust, improvements of society, under the direction of Christian 
principles, — as opposed either to projects of unprincipled spoli* 
ation, or a mere utilitarian and fantastic philosophy. 

In the mean time, there is another inference, deducible from 
the existing state of things, which strikes us as still more evident, 
still more incapable of refutation : — it is this. 

The clergy and the friends of the Church must, under Provi- 
dence, iTU%t only to themselves. If they dream that their safety 
can be ensured by the exertions of any political party or the wish 
of any one branch of the legislature, they are undone. Then iu 
the homely but emphatic words of the' Duke of Wellington, '* the 
Church must go." Neither Whigs nor Tories will avail her; 
neither the House of Commons nor the House of Lords. The 
former, perhaps, will not be found to have the disposition; the 
latter, assuredly, will not be found to have the power. But the 
course is plain. That ** all power emanates from the people,'' 
whatever we may think of it as a speculative tenet, being now a 
practical truth, the Clergy, and all the friends of the Church, 
must address themselves directly to the people. They must counter- 
act the influence of the malignant demagogue in that quarter where 
it is most formidable; we mean, in the bosoms of the humbler 
classes of the community. We repeat advisedly, the people must 
be gained, or all is lost. And we do trust, that the thousands of 
Parochial Clergy, who are distributed throughout the various dis* 
tricts of the empire will, before any fatal crisis can arrive, have 
fixed for themselves a strong hold in the universal mind and heart 
of the English nation. We should hope, indeed, that the piety 
and kindness, which they almost uniformly exhibit, will have pro- 
duced this result; nor do we wish to take the occasional ebulli- 
tions of vulgar spleen as serious tokens of any permanent 
estrangement; nor do we believe that mere infidels and revolu« 
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tioDists will succeed for a perpetuity in convincing the reason^ and 
gaining over the affections, of a population like our own. 

We wish not — and except in the very last extremity of danger 
we could never entertain the wish — that the clergy of this, or of 
any, country should wield their spiritual weapons as an instrument 
of political domination ; we think it no more desirable, than it is 
possible, to restore any thing like monkish tyranny, or bring back 
the d%ys of Thomas«a-Becket. We should be most sorry to see 
the people of England, in the political sense of the word, a priest- 
ridden people; though it were a much less awful anomaly to have a 
priest-ridden people than an infidel-ridden people; but we would 
have it recollected by those persons who would always uplift the 
secular arm to smite down all spiritual dignities, and bring the 
majesty of the State to bear upon the subversion of the Church ; — 
yes, we would have them recollect that the State and the autho- 
rities of the State may themselves have something to dread and 
suffer in the collision ; that, if the Church now appears to suc- 
cumb, it is rather because the Church allows its influence to be 
dormant, than because it can ever be annihilated ; and that the 
Christian Clergy of a kingdom will in all ages hold, and be able 
to exert, a tremendous power, as long as there remains, (and there 
always must remain,) a religious fibre in the human heart ; as long 
as the wants and infirmities of men continue to be what they now 
are ; as long as their diseases are many, and their life is short,, 
and they are visited, at the close of it, by a sense of guilt and a 
fear of future retribution. 

God forbid that the disastrous day should ever dawn upon this 
empire, when its whole Priesthood, driven into resistance by op- 
pression or despair, should be simultaneously arrayed, with col- 
lected and concentred energies, in opposition to the state. Religion 
and liberty might both perish in the shock. At present, assuredly, 
we would desire to see the Clergy have recourse only to the quiet 
arms of peace and gentleness; we would have them endeavour to 
entwine themselves, by the sublime arts of faith and charity, with 
the feelings and affections of the community in the spots where 
they reside; and, flinging away a vain reliance upon this or that 
party, upon this or that individual, to say, each of them, with the 
old Roman, in the best and truest sense of the words, ** Provoco 
AD populum! 

We have hitherto left almost unnoticed that other power which 
is co-ordinate, — and marches side by side with the power of the 
people, — we mean the power of the press. In truth, the people 
and the press exercise a joint supremacy, and form not so much 
two distinct powers, as one great and confederated strength. 
Now, the press can be combated with advantage only by the 
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press. Nothing else can meet it on equal terms. While, there- 
fore, the pestilent part of it is so swift and active to do mischief; 
while the intellectual nutriment, upon which so many thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen have habitually fed, is the filth and 
garbage of the lowest among the weekly newspapers, we rejoice 
that such works as the Saturday and Penny Magazines, Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal, with others of a similar kind, have 
been established for the express purpose of conveying cheap in- 
formation and entertainment to the millions. It is also a source 
of congratulation, that Christian societies are not only strenuous 
in providing moral and religious instruction; but that they have 
also learnt to address themselves, with a more pliant dexterity 
than heretofore, to the existing wants and dispositions of the peo- 
ple. Moreover, it were easy to mention many individual publi* 
cations of great value and merit, either issuing from the bosom, or 
espousing the cause, of the Church ;''*' and when we blend these 
facts with the acknowledged advancement in spiritual, and intel- 
lectual, and popular acquirements among the Clergy; and, with 
very few exceptions, the acknowledged irreproachableness of their 
general conduct, as a body of men, we confess, that we have good 
hope in the midst of many discouragements, and occasional ap- 
prehensions. In short, if the perils which surround us, have the 
effect of more thoroughly awakening the members and ministers 
of the Church to their real position and their real interests, we 
may well believe that Providence, among all our troubles, has 
graciously displayed the means of educing good out of evil; and 
that even ''from the nettle danger, we may pluck the jflower 
safety/' 

And, in speaking upon these subjects to others, it cannot, 
escape us, that a mighty responsibility now lies upon ourselves ; 
inasmuch as this publication has been for many years an organ of 
opinion especially devoted to the interests of the religion of the 

* We have several new publications, either valuable or curious, l^ing at this moment 
before us, which we much regret our inability to notice more at large ; as, for instance, 
Mr. Che valuer's Translation of the Epistles of Clement, Poly carp, Ignatius, &c.; 
O'Suili van's " Guide to an Irish Gentleman^" the Sermons of Dr. O'Brien, Mr. Ifamtl- 
ton of Leeds, and Sir Charles Hardinge (the Second Volume); ** Letters on the Holy- 
Scriptures, by the Rev. J. Cariile ;" " The Liturgy compared with the Bible, by the 
Rev. H. J. Bailey;" ** Thom's Assurance of Faith;" many works both instructive and 
recreative, such as ** Montague," and " The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman;" to 
say nothing of single Sermons, Tracts, and Charges, and the Reports of various So* 
cieties. Unfortunately, the critical state of the Church of England itself has prevented 
us from doing justice to the theological literature of the season. The same cause pre- 
vents us from examining, as we could wish, the present state of the Church of Scotland, 
the " Voluntary Church Association," on the one side, and, on the other, the society 
established at Glasgow, at once for the defence and reformation of the Church, — which 
in its institution and career is replete with interest. We must trust to future oppor- 
tunities for making up, in part at least, oar present omissions* 
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country and Its ecclesiastical institutions. Would that our powers 
were more worthy of those interests, and more adequate to their 
maintenance and preservation ! For, we would say, there has 
seldom, if e?er, been a period when the defenders of the Church 
had a more urgent and imperative call, or were under a more se- 
rious and solemn obligation, to put forth all their energies and all 
their resources. We may be deceived s all men in every age have 
thought the times, in which they lived, the most prolific of im- 
portant events, and the most overshadowed by a momentous fu-* 
turity; but still, we apprehend, the social world is now impelled 
with a very accelerated speed ; and, therefore, it is peculiarly now 
that a publication may be of use, which forms a link between the 
feligion of a country and its secular pursuits, and regards, in con-* 
nection, the temporal and eternal welfare of mankind. It is im<^ 
possible for any single publication to view all things in all lights; 
and, therefore, not disregarding in this respect the advice even of 
Paine, we have made it our express business to " view all things 
theologically/' We have thus before us the vast range of the ac» 
tual and the ideal world, — the whole variety afforded by the so- 
cial and political philosophy ,-^the literature and the science,^- 
the condition and tm^'habits — the past, the present, and the future — 
of our own empire, and all the regions of the earth ; while we re* 
tain a distinct unity in looking at this diversified multiplicity of ob*^ 
jects under their more religious aspect; and eftdeavouriug» in our 
mental investigations, to make Christian principles the bond of 
union throughout the entire realms of art and nature, speculation 
and practice. We cannot but be aware, that the due execution 
of so wide, and — ^we speak it in a spirit of difiidence rather than 
vain-glory — so exalted, a scheme, must be opposed by numerous 
obstructions, and difficulties, which we may not be able altogether 
to surmount; but there are motives, even higher than patriotism, 
even stronger than self-interest, which must encourage us to pur- 
sue our course, defending the ecclesiastical establishments, be- 
cause we believe them to be the best defence of the Christianity of 
the land ; and striving, amidst the changes and chances of political 
and economical systems, to preserve the inviolability of our reli- 
gious institutions and ordinances; because we believe their iw*- 
tegrity to be necessary to the integrity of our faith, and the in- 
tegrity of our faith, while it can alone secure the final happiness 
of individuals, to be necessary to the present prosperity of the 
country, and the ultimate improvement of the human race. 
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Aht. XIV.— >L a Sermon^ delivered at the Cathedral Church of 
St. John. By Daniel^ Bishop of Calcutta^ at an Ordination 
holden on Sunday, January o, 1833, being the Feast of the 
Epiphany. Calcutta. 1833. 

^. The Edification of the Church, for the Salvation of Souls, 
the Office and Duty of the Chrutian Ministry : the Primary 
Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, tn 
the JDiocese of New Jersey; delivered in the City Hall, Camden^ 
May 9Q, 1833, at the opening of the Convention. By the 
Right Re?. George W. Doane, A. M. Bishop of the Diocese* 
Camden. 1833. 

Should v^e be asked, why we go so far as India and America 
for Charges upon which to comment^ we might well answer, that| 
if we turned to those which have been delivered by dignitaries of 
the Church of England* we should be embarrassed by the difficulty 
of choice* Our main reason, however, is, that the publication^* 
which we have selected, form a confirmation and supplement to 
one or two of the articles in the present number of this Review* 
which happened to be written before the discourses of Bishop 
Wilson and Bishop Doane came over to us. We might also add, 
that, to our apprehensions* it is a most important thing, to find 
testimonies in favour of our religious establishment sounding at 
the same moment nn our ears from the east and from the west* 
from almost the opposite ends of the habitable globe* and, amidst 
so much of timidity and disaffection at home* voices of no common 
significance and power making for themselves a path across the 
ocean, to fix the wavering and admonish the unfriendly. Yes! it 
is consolatory* while a fantastic theology is lifting its head among 
ourselves, to see orthodox principles of Church-of*England Epis* 
copacy firm and erect in Camden and Calcutta. 

A previous production by Mr., and not yet Bishopt Doane, has 
already given occasion, in a former article^ for an account of the 
early Episcopal Church in North America; his tone is perhaps 
more elevated* and the tfumpet gives a more certain sound, since 
he has been chosen to his present office. How emphatically does 
he bear witness, in his primary Charge, to the excellence of the 
Forms and Liturgy of that Church, which ought to be hallowed 
among us* not only by its intrinsic worth* but by the lapse of ages* 
and the memories of the great and good men who have lived and 
died adorning or defending it» 

" III. I should but do imperfect justice to my solemn obligations to 
the church* did I omit to enumerate among the means of her edification, 
the due performance of her pidfUc and occasional services. It is the dis- 
tinctive excellence of the church* and our peculiar privilege* that she 
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has secured, to so great an extent, in her iniiuitable liturgy, with its 
routine of scriptural lessons, songs of praise, confessions and devotions, 
the instruction and improvement of her members -, and left so little of 
the worship of the sanctuary dependent upon the clergy. Sadly do they 
misconceive their duty and her interest, who, in the exercise of an un- 
authorized private judgment, presume to depart from her prescriptions, 
by adding to, or taking from, the admirable order of her services. 
Greatly do they disappoint her just expectations, and hinder her proper 
influence, who, from carelessness, or whatever other cause, deprive of 
their due eflPect her scarcely uninspired devotions. It is a solemn thing, 
my reverend brethren, to lead the worship of the assembled congrega- 
tion. Surrounded as we are, by ignorance and prejudice, and, still 
worse, surrounded as we are by perishing sinners, and ourselves com- 
passed about with infirmity, let us woo down from heaven, when we 
approach the altars of our God, that sacred flame which can alone en- 
kindle our hearts, and purify our lips, to worship him acceptably. The 
generous glow, thus caught, will spread from heart to heart. The free- 
will offering of a holy worship will be welcome, through the blood of 
Jesus, at the mercy-seat of heaven ; and *^ God, even our own God, 
will give us his blessing.'* — pp. IG, 17. 

The whole Charge, indeed, is an energetic appeal to his 
** Brethren of the Clergy," expressed in a fine tone of hortatory 
composition. 

We can only afford to extract, as a specimen of the style, the 
following observations, where he is speaking of the various duties 
of the Ministers of the Gospel, in connection'with *' the edifica- 
tion of the Church." 

** Nor can I leave this branch of the subject, without, at least, a 
slight allusion to that which, in my judgment, is by far the most inte- 
resting duty of the pastoral office, the nurture and instruction of the 
young. To no other exercise of his fidelity and patience, can the Chris- 
tian minister so certainly look for future increase, or for present satis- 
faction. To the regular catechetical instruction, to the Sunday School, 
to the Bible class, to whatever can bring the youth of his congregation 
about him, engage them in religious inquiries, and impress them with 
religious truth, let him assiduously devote himself. Let him begin 
early, and late leave off j — engaging the infant soldiers of the Cross, from 
the time that they first leave their mother's arms ; and never letting 
them go, till, as grown up men and women, they are themselves fit to 
become teachers and examples to the flock. In both these respects, — 
in beginning too late, and leaving off too early, — the Church is greatly 
the sufferer. The baptismal font does not now duly lead^ as it was 
wont, and ever should, first to the chancel rail, and then to the table of 
the Lord. Many that are baptized, never ask for confirmation. 
Many that are confirmed come not to that holy supper. The church 
loses her hold upon them \ and they are but too often lost to her, — to 
themselves, — to the world, — to God. These things, surely, ought not 
so to be. That, so far as in us lies, they may not be so, let us follow 
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his example^ who, in that beautiful prophetic picture, *' feeds his flock 
like a shepherd^ gathering the lambs with his arms^ and carrying them 
in his bosom ;' — let us ever bear in mind his affectionate appeal to the 
Apostle Peter, and make it the test, by which, to our own hearts, we 
try our love for him. — ' Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me, more than 
these? Feed my lambs.* "— pp 17 — 18. * 

We turn to the Ordination Sermon of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
which has entirely the nature of a Charge, as to a publication of 
still higher importance than the discourse of Bishop Doane. It 
is distinguished by that eloquent and affectionate earnestness 
which all, who have any acquaintance with him, would expect 
from Dr. Wilson, and not less by a temperance, and discretion, 
and soundness of views, for which some persons, perhaps, would 
hardly have given him credit. It is of considerable Jength ; but, 
as the Bishop himself states in his introductory letter, — 

*' The length of the discourse arises, as you will perceive, from the 
observations on the ecclesiastical polity of our Church and the duty of 
her members to adhere to her communion, which were demanded on the 
occasion of an OrdinatioUj and which it seemed to me improper to omit, 
or materially curtail, upon my first coming into the diocese and in the 
incipient state of the Church in India." — p. v. 

The subjoined hints, also taken from the Introduction, afford 
a strong, and yet, as it seems, an undesigned evidence of the ne- 
cessity of having more bishops than one through the vast extent 
cf our Indian territories. 

" The rapid removals of my revered predecessors have necessarily im- 
peded that settlement of our Church, which was begun by the first 
learned and pious Prelate of this See. Every tbing will, however, I 
trust, find its level by degrees, notwithstanding the impediments arising 
from the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed, the paucity <^* 
the clergy, their ' distance from each other, the difficulty of communica- 
tion, the changes and suspensions of duty arising from sickness and the 
separation of families, and the impossibility of bringing the peculiarly 
espicopal functions into actual contact with every part of such an almost 
boundless diocese." — p. viii. 

But our attention is now due to the discourse itself. Its sub- 
ject Bishop Wilson designates as " the Apostolical Commission," 
and says, 

** In considering this commission we shall have to notice, the great 
end which the Apostle had to keep in view in executing it ; the primary 
instructions which he delivered in order to that end ; and the spirit and 
manner in which he discharged the whole office." — p. 2. 

Hence he takes a general survey of " the ennobling objects" to 
be kept in view by *' the minister and the missionary of Christ," 
with the sp^it and manner ^* in which they should be performed:" 
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be Ukei occasion to trace through its several slept the historical 
argutnenty drawn both ** from antiquity and from Scripture/' in 
favour of Episcopacy, with peculiar reference " to the question of 
the authority of our Apostolical Reformed Church in sending out 
ministers in the manner of Episcopal ordination into the field of 
Evangelical labour." This part of the Discourse is carefully 
compiled and very valuable. He then proceeds to speak, with 
that striking force which arises from unec^uivocal and immediatef 
conviction^ of the vast utility of the ecclesiastical establishment in 
India. 

'* For myself, I am persuaded that our national Establiihment is pe- 
culiarly adapted for nourishing the infant Churches in Eastern Asia, 
The native converts can never stand safely alone. A general Christianity 
would soon be no Christianity at all. A scriptural liturgy, offices for 
the sacraments, a well-regulated ministry, a presiding helper and over- 
seer, that is, a Bishop, and the protection of a Christian State, are most 
needful for their steadfastness and growth in Christianity. Amongst the 
possible forms of Church government, then, surely our own would have 
a claim to consideration, even if she had not set her foot in India. Her 
mild paternal discipline, her tolerant spirit, her moderate and wise and 
scriptural doctrines, her simple affecting liturgy, well qualify her to give 
solidity and permanence to the young and feeble religion of Asia. But 
she is already amongst us and is gradually diffusing herself by her Chap- 
lains and Missionaries. She makes therefore a peculiar demand on the 
allegiance of those who profess to be her members. Nor do I doubt 
that she will take her full part in the mighty enterprise of illuminating 
the heathen around her, and thus become a blessing in the Eastern, as^he 
has long been in the Western^ world. 

'* And surely there will be an additional pleasure in propagating 
Christianity in unison with the sympathies and usages-^with the self- 
same litanies and lessons-««-with the very eatechism and offices which are 
in veneration at home. Not to say that the training of our converts in 
our national Church will be the most likely way of attaching India to 
the British sceptre, and of creating a point of continued affection be* 
tween our government and its native subjects and allie8.*'-^pp. 27» 28. 

As many of the candidates were ordained '' to Christian mis- 
sions,^ the bishop not merely directs the general argument of his 
discourse to their particular case ; but animates them,^ towards the 
conclusion, by an address embracing several considerations, which 
may well become a spur to renewed exertions in all Christians, 
whosoever or wheresoever they may be, even if a somewhat toa 
sanguine glow of anticipation be cast over the picture. 

" Be encouraged by the thought that there never was a moment 
when a Missionary went forth with such reasonable hope of success 
as in this region of the globe at the present time. 

** The power entrusted to the arm of Britain is unexampled. Abouft 
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a sixth of the hmnan race may he now sabject to her sway, or united 
with her by alliance, or under her beneficial influence. A greater 
population probably owns her sceptre in India than any of the four 
ancient monarchies which claimed to be universal. 

*' The equity and mildness of England's use of this power, her 
fidelity to treaties, the purity of her administration of justice, the 
benevolence and honour of her chief authorities civil and military, 
the fame of her inventions, of her arts and sciences, and of her civili- 
zation, have long surpassed those of preceding dominant powers in 
India. 

'* At the same time, the unnatural institution of castes^ the impure 
rites of an idolatry unsupported by any one evidence of a divine 
authority, and hostile to the welfbre of man ; and the fierce but irra* 
tiona] claims of a prophet who founded his imposture on the sword, 
are tottering with their own weight. 

" The native press, again, and schools for literary education are 
beginning to diffuse general knowledge, and to lay the foundation of 
historical and geographical truth. For they are doubtless awakening 
a spirit of enquiry ; and if this secular knowledge be conjoined With 
fixed moral and religious principles, the native mind will soon be pre- 
pared for receiving evidence aright, and listening with humility to the 
proofs of Christianity. 

*' The protection of the British power thrown around the Mission- 
ary in his civil capacity, whilst he conducts himself discreetly and 
peaceably, (which I trust all before me will never cease to do,; is a 
further advantage in pursuing his humble labours. 

" The refutation, by lapse of time and the evidence of fact, of the 
prejudices against peaceful attempts to diSuse Christianity, as if they 
could be mistaken by the natives of India for a violation of compacts 
and treaties, has now long been admitted, and places the enterprise of 
the Missionary on a vantage ground of unspeakable importance. 

<' The growing piety and zeal of many of the civil and military 
servants l^th of his Majesty and of the Honourable Company is re« 
moving one grand obstacle to the progress of Christianity-^the un- 
holy lives of professed Christians—and is raising up active flriends in 
various quarters. 

" The wide diffusion of the translations of the Scriptures in most 
of the languages and dialects of the East, more especially in the 
Chinese, however imperfect many of those translations may be, is a 
most important preparation for the conversion of the heathen. 

** Nor is the success already obtained a small additional encourage^ 
ment — for many have already been gathered in as the first-fruits of 
the harvest. In the South especially, as much as a hundred years 
since, numerous converts were made and Churches formed, by th« 
labours of Ziegenbalg, Grundler, and the venerable Schwartz. 

" The open acknowledgment by Great Britain of the duty of 
Christian missions is most . important — ^I allude, not only to the in- 
dividuals who in private societies are engaged in the work — nor tp 
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the Society for Church Missions merely, now for more than thirty 
years prosecuting her task and attracting the confidence of the Church 
at home and abroad — but rather to the national proceedings of the 
Incorporated Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
both by the collections at home under the King's letters throughout 
the kingdom for its support, and here by the noble edifice on the 
banks oi the Hooghly, Bishop's College, which salutes the Christian 
eye as it approaches the capital of India, and testifies the desire of 
England to bless her Eastern empire with the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity."— pp. 32—34. 

« 

' It would be unjust to pass without notice the strong and 
fervent simplicity, which points the subjoined exhortation. 

" Finally, brethren in the sacred ministry, and those who are about 
to be admitted to it, remember the peculiar obligations you are under 
of preserving a high standard of clerical character in such a place as 
India. A bad clergyman, an indifferent clergyman, a secular clergy- 
man, a quarrelsome clergyman, an inefficient clergyman, an uncon- 
verted clergyman, a backsliding clergyman who has fallen from God, 
is a curse wherever he may be ; but in India, where " he is as a city 
placed on a hill," where the eyes of Mohametans and Hindoos are 
fixed upon him, what an additional, mass of. evil is he accumulating, 
and what an enormous weight of duty is he habitually neglecting?" — 
pp. 35-6. 

In the same spirit — to recur for a moment to the Intro^ 
duction — are the following admonitions. 

**I would beg leave to observe that never had our reformed branch 
of the Catholic Apostolical Christian Church so fair a field of holy 
effort before her as in India. What God may be pleased to do with 
her and by her, we know not. Our united exertions and unwearied 
prayers may possibly be the means of rendering the Church of our 
native land a bulwark of Christianity and a safeguard of sound 
doctrine in the East, as she has been for three centuries in the 
West. At all events we must be plain, earnest, uncompromising in 
unfolding the great doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. We must 
* know nothing,' as the Apostle Paul expresses it, * but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified* — in the merits of his sacrifice, in the operations 
of his Spirit, in the riches of his grace. This is the grand primary 
duty of our ministry, a defect in wbich can be compensated for by no 
Other attainments. 

** We must, moreover, apply truth affectionately and closely to the 
consciences of those who hear us, and administer the Sacraments ac- 
cording to Christ's institution, 

" We must also earnestly exhort men to obedience and good works, 
as the * fruits of faith and following after justification.' 

" We must then urge them to * grow' (continually till life shall 
plose) * in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

^* We must, lastly, let the ornamental and protecting drapery of 
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apostolical order and discipline be thrown around the mighty substance 
of this interior, vital Christianity. 

" To effect all this we must fervently pray that the Influences of 
the Holy Spirit may descend on us, whilst composing and delivering 
our sermons, and whilst catechizing and instructing from house to 
house our flocks. 

" We must also give our best diligence to the one thing ; to the 
neglect of all other studies and pursuits — putting our whole hearts 
into our ministry, and being * willing to impart to our people,' as 
St. Paul speaks, * not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because they are dear unto us.* 

'* Thus will our people become pious and well instructed Christians 
and members of our Church — and will * let their light so shine before 
men,' (whether Christian or Heathen,) that they may see their good 
works and glorify their Father which is in heaven." — pp. vi. vii. viii. 

For the rest, we can only remark, as a subject of congratula- 
tion, that, with reference to Seceders from the Church, the Bishop 
of Calcutta draws the same distinction, which we have ourselves 
attempted to establish^ between the charity which is indispensa- 
ble, and the amalgamation which is impossible. He speaks of 
the ** indiscreet and exaggerated and really false admissions of 
individual writers," and significantly says, " Charity is one thing, 
latitudinarianism or controversy, another. A Christianity mithotU 
a specific doctrine and discipline, is no Christianity at all,** 

In one of the notes, marked £, appended to the discourse, is 
to be found perhaps the closest condensation, and clearest exposi- 
tion, of the whole argument in favour of National Church Esta- 
blishments, which we ever remember to have seen. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 



IN 



ENGLAND AND WALES, 



FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 



PREFERRED. 

The King has been pleased to grant to the Right Rev. Father in God Edward Bishop of 
Hereford the place and dignity of a Prebendarj' of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, void by the death of Dr. Wm. Toumaj. 

NinfM. Preferment* County, Dioeete, PattHm. 

Athawes, John Great Loughton, R. Bucks Lincoln Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Baker, Robert Geo. .Stevenage, R. Herts Lincoln Wm, Barker, Esq. 

Ball, John i ? — sl! m1["'c* } ^*^°''** ^^^^^ ^^ •^****"'' ^"' 0^(fad 

Beadon, F. Fleming. .Corapton Bishop, V. Somerset B. & W. \ ^l^^'-^l^^^f^i^' 
Beadon, R. A'Coort Heselbere, V. Somerset B. & W. | ^^}j; CaUi!**^^^^*^* ^ 

Blofield, Thomas J. | Ch1piSngs2db^^ ^'°'**^^ ^'°**^' ^' ^ ^- ^^ Worcester 

Bolland, William .... Waltfiam Cross, C. Herts London Bishop of London 

Boscawen, Hon. J. E.Ticehurst, V. Sussex Chich. D. & C. of Canterbury 

Bury, Charles Albrighton, C. Salop Lich. & Cov. Wm. Spurrier, Esq. 

Cbatfield, W. A Stotfold, V. Beds. Lincoln Trin. Coll. Cambridge 

Cheales, Henry .. ..Burton Penwardine, V.Lincoln Lincoln H. Handley, Esq. 

Clark, Joshua Uldale, R. Cumb. Carlisle 

Coldham, George.. . .Glemsford, R. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 

Cookson, Charles .... Min. Can. of Cath. Ch. of Peterborougli D. & C. of Feterboro' 

Cox, John Poslingford, V. Suffolk Norwich Col. Thos. Weston 

Cox, R. A. Montacute, V. Somerset B. & W. John Phelips, Esq. 

Crane,RobertPrenticeHey bridge, V. Essex London D. & C. of St. Paul's 

Crofts, Henry Linton, One Med. R. W. York York The King 

Cubitt, John Oxwich, R. Norfolk Norwich John Blake, Esq. 

Curling, William . . \ S?"*^;^,^ *^' St. Sa- ) g^ Winchest. The Parishioners 

** ( viour Chaplamcy ) 

Davies, William .... Llangynllo, R. Cardigan St. David's Freeholders 

Delacour, Charles.. . .Heckington, V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. H. B. Benson 

Draper, Wm. Yorke Brooke, R. Kent Cant. D. & C. of Canterbury 

Dukinfield, C.K,.\ ^SLilthby,C:^ C""»»'- ^''^'^' ^' ^ ^' ^^ ^^^"^^^ 

Ekins, Robert Folke, R. Dorset \ Sanfm ^^ | D. & C. of Sarara 

Etty, J. S. . . . . .... Min. Can, in Cath. Ch. of Winchester. 

Evered, C. W. H Exton, R . Somerset B. & W. J. Evered, Esq. 
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Name, Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron, 

Feudal), James Coraberton, V. Caiub. Ely Jesus CoU. Cambridge' 

Fenton, Jobn • Ousbjs R. Comb. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 

Fenton, W Admarsh» C. Lancaster Chester V. of Lancaster 

Fitzroy, T. WXoke I ^^J^JJ'"^^^^^ JNorthamp. Peterboro' Lord Chancellor 

Foxton, Frederick Jo8.Hoghton, C. Lancaster Chester V. ofLeyland 

Gamier, Thomas .... Wanborough, V. Wills Salisbury D. & C. of Winchester 

George, William Brideil, R. Pemb. St. David's The Freeholders 

George^ Wro.Henry.. Spaxton, R. Somerset B. & W. Rev. Wm. George 

GiHmor, WilRam . . | ^^[*'^^ llefttan, St. | ^ York York V. of Dewsbury 

Graham, John . . . . | fj^ S^avese"^! vl^' \ ^^™^- ^^^ "^""^ ^''"- Cambridge 

Harding, T Bexley , V. Kent Cant. Viscount Sidney 

Harington, Richard.. Oulde, R. Northamp. Peterboro' Brazen. Coll. Oxford 

Harrison,W.Bagshawe Gay ton, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Harrison, W Crondall, V. Hants Winchest. St. Cross Hospital 

Hilton, John St. NicholasWade, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 

Home, Thomas Mursley, R. Bucks Lincoln Mrs.Childers 

Howell, T Tremaine, C. Cardigan St. David's Philip J. Miles, Esq, 

Jackson, W Penrith, St. And. V. Cumb. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 

Jones, D Llandevilog, V. Cardigan St. David's R. Stanley, Esq. 

Jones, David Kingswood, C. Wilts Glouces. Inhabitants 

Kempe, EdwardM...LanKinghome, V. Cornwall Exeter Miss Hewisb 

Landon, George ... .St. Erth, V. Cornwall Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 

Latham, Laurence.. .Baonton, P. C. Gloster Gloster Miss Master 

I«ah, Thomas St. Kean, R. Cornwall Exeter Thomas Leah, Esq. 

Lucas, William Billockby, R. Norfolk Norwich Rev. W. Lucas 

Maitland, Thomas H. South Moulton, P. C. Devon Exeter D. & Cns. of Windsor 

Marsh, Herbert C. . .Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Peterborough Bp. of Peterborough 

Mayor, Robert Copenhall, R. Chester Chester Bp. of Lich. and Cor. 

MeUer, T. W Haddenham, P. C. Carab. Ely Archdn. of Ely 

Mickleburg, James . . Ashill, V. Somerset B. & W. | ^'wells°Cath '*^*^^ *" 

Molson, William .... Markby, P. C. Lincoln Lincoln P. Massingberd, Esq. 

Morgan, Chas. Henry Beachley, C. Gloster Gloster Vicar of Tidenham 

Morgan, S. F \ — ^Ninf JelT'c ] ^^^"^'^^^ ^^^''^ ^' V. of St. Mart. Birm. 

Morris, Richard . . . . Eatington, V. Warwick Worcester Evelyn J. Shirley, Esq. 

Newbolt, W. R Somerton, V. Somerset B. & W. Earl of Ilchester 

Norman, C. M. R. . .Northwold, R. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 

Owen. J Llechryd. C. Cardigau St. David {^':°^'^gJ;!„7,X". 

Page, Thomas Cheltenham,St.PaulC.GIoster Gloster 

Parker, William .. . . Saham Toney , R. Norfolk Norwich New Coll. Oxford 
Paolet, Lord Charles Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 

Powell, Morgan St. Bride's, V. Glamorgan Llandaff 

Prowett, John Catfield, R Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 

RadclifTe, Geo. D.D. Preb. in Cath.Ch. of Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 

Richards, George ...Walkbampton, V. Devon Exeter Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart. 

Shotte, Richard . . . .Minor Canonry of Cath. Ch. of St. Paul < Minor Caiions"*' 

Soames, Wm. Aldwin Greenwich, V. Kent Rochester The King 

St. John, George .... Warndon, R. Worcester Worcester SirT.Winnington.Bart 

Tatham, William . . . .Great Oakley, R. Essex London St. John's Coll. Camb. 

Topping, George Rockliffe, C. Cumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 

Veysie, Daniel Daventry, P. C Nortlmmpt. Peterboro' Christ Clmrch, Oxford 

Waddinglon. Geo. [ J^'fbTklwd, V. W.V^rt \ C""'" Trin. Coll. Camb. 

H II Q, 
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Aame. Prrferment, Conntii. 

Walfurd, ElUt Bucklcsbam, U. Suffolk 

White, Rich. Marsh . . A velcy, V. Essex 

Whitehead, Robert.. Ipswich, St. Piter, CSuffoik 

Wilkin., Thomas. . \ CoHingbourneKing- } ^., 

' ( ston, V. S 

Wilkinson. H.llios...Wesloii Market, R... Suffolk 

Williams, Tlios LUngwvm, R. Pembroke 

Wilson, J Fulkingnam, K. Lincoln 

Wilson. Thos. D. H. . . Hlnderclay , R. Suffolk 

Woodhousc, GcrvaslleBouIton, C» Derb^ 



Diocete, 

Norwich 

Loudon 

Norwich 

Salisbnry 

Norwich 
St. David's 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lich.&Cuv 



Patron, 

Rev. William Walford 
Bishop of London 
Rev. C. Simeon 

D. & C. of Winchester 

Rev. H. T. Wilkinson 
Mrs. Ann Barlow 

Rev. T. D. H. Wilson 
. Proprietors of Estates 



CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 



Niam€. 

B3'ron, John 

Crane, Robert Prentice 

Dakins, J. l\. 

Duffield, M. D. 

Dyer, Wil(iam 

Alackie, Charles 

Marsden, J. Howard 

Mjers, Thomas 

Peil. T. W. 

Porklington, Henry Shnrpe 

Porah, John Vidgen 

Pritchard, Richard 

Rose, Hngh James 

Skelton, Joseph 

Snooke* Hargood Betteswortb 

Wells, Gifford 

Wesley, Charles 



Appointment, 

Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Satlierland. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord Stuart de Rothsay. 

Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord Western. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord de Saumarez. 

Head Master of Free Grammar School, Appleby. 

Lecturer in Divinity at St. Bees Cull. Cuniberlaud. 

Chaplain to Viscount f^rton. 

Senior Tutor and Fellow of Durham College. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Camden. 

Priest in ordinary to the King. 

Chaplain and Master of Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Professor of Divinity at Durham College. 

Master of Grammar School, Scarborough. 

Domestic Chaplain to Earl Grey. 

Mead Master of Grammar School, Stourbridge. 

Confessor of the King's Household at St. James's Palace. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 



&c. 



Natne. Preferment County. Diocese* Patron. 

Boliand, John Gipps Fetcham, R. Surrey Winchester Rev. J. G. BoUand 

C Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 

''"'''■"""' ^Mli^^'i- !Nor.haa.p. PeterW Led Chanc^lor ^ 

Butts, William . . . . Glemsford, R. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 

Campbell, Rt. Caleb Owstone, V. W. York York 

C Ipstone, C. Stafford 

Carlisle, William . . «: ^ Sutton le Dale, R. ) n i. 

t u'i(ADuckmanton,V. ] ^^^^^ 

r^ttu^ T Q 5 Copenhall, R. Chester 

i^aiiow, J . & ^ ^^^^ Madeley, V. Stafford 

Clavell, John .... J ^.^jj"^^^. ^^owle, R. ) ^ 

I with Kimmendge 5 

Cooper, James Hoghton, C. Lancaster 

Cory, Richard St. Kean, R. Cornwall 

r»o„. TVTo^- 5 Fell, of Magd. Coll. Oxford 

Davy, Martm . . . . ^ Waterperor, V. Oxfoixi Oxfonl 

Dodd, H. Hayman . . Arlington, V. Sussex Chich. 
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Chester 
L. & C. 

Bristol 

Chester 
Exeter 



P. D. Cooke, Esq. 
Freeholders 



Bp. of Lich. and Cov. 
Lord Crewe 

W. Richards, Esq. 

Vicar of Leyland 
Thomas Lean, Esq. 



^Confess, of H. M.'s Househ. at St. James' ^ 



Joseph HenleVj Esq. 
S Preb. of Woodhorne, 
I in Chich. Cathedral 



Fly, Henry, D.D. < 



Priest in Ord. to His Majesty 
Subdean of the'Calh. Ch. of St. Paul 

Minor Can. of the Cath. Ch. of St Paul 



Trinity, C. Minories London 
Willesdon, V. "1 

Kingsbury, P. C. >Middx, 
^witk Twyford, C. } 

H.m,on, W. D. D. j ^o-tpuLy • "*" | ^^"^ 
Holme, Nicholas . . . .Rise, R. E. York 

Hutton, Henry Beaumont, R. Essex 

Johnson.John....{N^«JM'X';R-. ^S^.' 

Jones, John Llangynllo, R. Cardigan 

Littledale, Osborne . . Admarsh, C. Lancaster 

Matbew, George .... Greenwich, V. Kent 
Mawdesley, Thomas .Chester, St. Mary, R. Chester 

Morris, John Llangwym, R. Pembroke 

Morris, Joseph Feltham, V. Middlesex 

J Briefly Hill, P. C. 



s 



London 



< Bp. of London 

Dean of St. Paul's 

!D. and C. on nom. of 
Min. Cans. 
Lord Chancellor 

>D. and C. of St. Paul's 

Winchester The Parishioners 

York Lord Chan<!ellor 

London Guy's Hospital t 

Lincoln Mrs. Fullerton 
London Hon.W.T.L.P.Wellesley 
St, David's Freeholders 
Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Rochester The King 
Chester Earl Grosvenor 
St. David's Mrs. Ann Barlow 
London 
Worcester 
B. & W. Lord Chancellor 

Brazenose Coll. Oxford 



Neve PhnrlPQ } x»r«;riy mii, jr. v^. Worcester 

i^eve, i^naries • • • • ^ ^^ Kilmersdon, V. Somerset 

Pai.«««- T^K« Tk n * St. John, Wapping, R. Middlesex London Brazenose Coll. Oxf 

i-arsons, John D.D. ^ stegnggg^ ^^/ "^ Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Scarborough 

Shuckbnrg, Chas. W. Goldhanger, R. Essex London N. Westcombe, Esq* 

Smith, Edw. Grose . .St. Helen's, P. C. 1. of Wight Winchester Eton College 

Stovin, James D.D. . Rossington, R. York York R. Bower, Esq. 

Stuart, John Francis .Lower Grayenhurst^R.Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Sweety Charles Kentisbury, R. Devoa Exeter 
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Nami. Preferment, County. Diocese, Patron, 

Taylor, Robert --{^XeV l^^P Hcreforf R. More, Esq. 

T^..^... iviii:... S ^r^' of CaA. Ch. of Petei1)Oiouffh Bp. of Peteiborough 

Tottmay, Wilham ^ p^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Wcstmin»to Xfie King 

TowBshend* Thomai «Aisthorpe« R. Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Mangles 

Vyie, John Wootton, R. Northamp. Poteiboro' Exeter Coll. Oxford 

wku« T^« i P>^* ^ C*^- Cl>« ^ Salisbury Bp. of Salisbnry 

wmte, jonn • • • • J Haidwick, R. Buck* Linedn N«w Coll. Oxford 

Whitelock, R. Hatck.Chorlton, C. Lancaster Chestar Manchester Coll.Ch. 

rBw^nell, R. Oxford Ozfoid New Coll. Oxford 
1 tB. Johnson, £aq. as 

L C Rmmui CatluMie 



CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Name, Appointment, 

Evans, Bemamin Under Master of Harrow School. 

Horsford, John Chaplain to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Tahouidin, William Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Wall, John Whitaion FeUow of New College* Oxford. 
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ORDINATIONS. 



At an Ordination held by the Loid Bi« 
shop of Winchester, on Sunday the 7th 
July, 1833, in the Chapel within Fam- 
ham Castle, in the county of Surrey, the 
following gentlemen were admitted into 
Holy Oraers. 

DEACONS. 

Chas. Boileau Elliott, B.A.Qu. Coll. Cam. 
Rt. Jas. Dunn, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford 
K. F. Carter, B.A. St. John's Coll. Cam. 
£. Roberts Larken, B.A. Trin. Coll. Ozf. 
Edward John Cathrow, B. A. Corpus 

Christi College, Cambridge 
G. M. Braune, B.A. Sid.Sus. Coll. Camb. 
W. Bunting Tate, M. A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 
E. Knight Maddock, B.A. Cath. H. Cam. 
W. H. Pooke, B.A.Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
D. Hogarth, " Literate," Letter Dim. from 

Bishop of Norwich, 

PRIESTS. 

Hen. Carey, B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford. 
Jas. Stevens, M.A. St. John's Coll. Oxf. 
Percy Jos. Newell, B.A. Magd. Hall, Ox. 
William Bray, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford 
Edward Payne, M.A. New Coll. Oxford 
H. K. Richardson, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 
Helier Touzel, B.A. Sid. Sus. Coll. Camb. 
Richard A'Court Beadon, B.A. St. John's 

Coll. Camb. Let, Dim. from, Bp. Bristol 
Rt. Kempt, ** Literate," Letter Dim,from 

Bishop of Norwwh, 
A. Hugh Pearson, B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb. 
Letter Dim, from the Bishop rf Ely, 

The following gentlemen were admitted 
to Holy Orders, on Thursday, 26th July, 
being St. James' day, at Worcester Ca< 
thedral, by the Lord Bishop of Worcester* 

DEACONS. 

Thos. Jones, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb. 
Reg. Pyn. Turner, B.A. Bal. Coll. Oxf. 
J. H. T. Allen, B.A. Brazen. Coll. Oxf. 
Wm. Jas. Heale, B. A. Wad. Coll. Oxf. 
T. C. Vaughan, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 
Edward Thrupp, B.A. Wadh. Coll. Oxf. 
Thos. Jones, 0.A. St. John's Coll. Camb. 
Wm. Nicholson, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 
Rt. W. Stoddart, B.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. 



PRIESTS* 

FolKot Baugh, B.A. All Souls' Coll. Ox. 
J. Roberts Oldham, M.A. Oriel Coll. Ox. 
Jos. Hill Grice, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 
George Hodson, B.A. Magd. Hall, Oxf. 
Wm. Lewis Mills, B.A. Qu. Coll. Camb. 
E. Crane, B.A. Corp. Chr.CoU. Camb. 
Frederick Powell, B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. 

At an Ordination held in July by the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
the following gentlemen of Oxford were 
ordained : — 

DEACONS. 

Wm. Belcher, B.A. Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Harland, B.A. Wadham College. 
Muirshead Mitchell, B.A. University Col. 
FrancisH.MenteathStuart, B.A. Magd. H. 
Richard Pritchard, B.A. Jesus College. 
T. Green Simcoz, B.A. Wadham Coll. 
Hon. G. G. Chet. Talbot, B.A. Ch. Ch. 
S. Rarenshaw Wood, B.A. Christ Church. 

PRIESTS. 

W. H. W. Bowyer, S.C.L. Brazen. Coll. 
C. Cameron, B.A. Queen's College. 
G. Herbert Cotton, B.A. Woreest ColL 
G. Lillingston, B.A. Worcester College. 
John Little, B.A. Magdalen Hall. 
John Dryden Pigott, B.A. Christ Church. 

At an Oidination held in July by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the following 
gentlemen of Cambridge were ordained : 

DEACONS. 

Montague Hautrey, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Richard M. Lamb, B.A. Trmity College. 
James Tate, M. A. Trinity College. 
Henry Morgan, B.A. St. John's College. 
Richard Rigg, B. A. Caius College. 
George Dunning, M.A. Downing Coll. 

PRIESTS. 

William Sedgwick, Trinitv College. 
Miles Galloway Booty, Trinity College. 
Pelham Tones, St John's College. 
Edward Bu'ch, St. John's College. 
Edward Alderson, St. John's College. 
John Edwards, St. Peter's College. 
C. A. Austin, Catharine Hall. 
George Moody, Catharine Hall. 
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PROCEEDrNGS 



OF 



THE UNIVERSITIES. 



mm 



OXFORD, 



DECEEES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 



DOCTOR IK MEDICINE, 

Charles Btidhftm, (Radcliffe's travelling 
Fellow,) University College. 

DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 

Benjamin Bljrtb, Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS IN MEDICINE. WITH LICENCE 
TO PRACTISE, 

William Duke, Magdalen Hall. 
James Bid ward Winterbottom, St. John's 
College, Grand Compounder. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

James Mitchell, Christ Cii. Grand Comp. 
Geo. Uo^d, St. Jolurs Coll. Grand Comp. 
Philip Twells, Worcester College. 
Rev. Thomas Whitaker, Worcester Cull. 
Rev Edw. Payne, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rev. Rob. J. Rolles, Fellow of New Coll. 
Rob. Jas. Mackintosh, Fell, of New Colt. 
George Fred. FowU, Fell, of Exeter Coll. 
Samuel Grimshaw, Brazennose Coll. 
John Griffiths, Fellow of Wadham Coll. 
Rev. Geo. Wm. Murray, Merton Coll. 

BACnfiLORS OF ARTS. 

Kenelon Digby. Christ Church. 

John Ellison, Christ Church. 

Cha. Wm. Bingham, Fellow of New Coll. 

\l, Plackstoney^illiiimSfFellf of New Coll, 



Thos. Broadley Fooks, Fell, of New Coll. 
Hon. Henry Bertie, Christ Church. 
Edward Hardwicke, Queen's Coll. 
Chas. Jjesvia Cornish, Fell, of i^xet^r Coi(. 



MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 

lB\ttUm%. 

On the last day of Act Term, the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, D.D. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, was unanimously re- 
elected Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Mr. William Boyd, B.A., of University 
College, has been elected Fellow of that 
Society, on the Northumberland Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Carey, B.A., and Mr. Gnstavus 
Townsend Stupart, Commoner of Exeter 
College, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society on the Guernsey Foundation. 

The Rev. George Edward Gepp, B.A« 
the Rev* Arthur Charles Torbult, B.A.', 
and Thomas William Allies, B.A,> Scho> 
lars of Wadham College, have been elected 
Probationary Fellows of that Society. And 
on the same day, Mr. Lewis Evans and 
Mr. John Cooper, Commoners of Wadham 
College ; Mr, £dvf2|r4 Windham Tuf nell« 
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of ihe county of Somerset, and Mr. George 
poraville Wheeler, Coraiuoner of Oriel 
College, also a native of the county of 
Somerset, were elected Scholars of Wad- 
ham College. 

Mr. Charles Row, Mr. Henry Hemingi 
and Mr. Henry James Farrington Coxe, 
have been admitted Fellows of St. John's 
College; and Mr. Henry William Har- 
rows, from Merchant Tailors', and Mr. 
George Martin Bullock, from Bistol, 
Scholars of that Society. 

The Rev. James Charles Stafford, B D., 
William Walter Tireman, M. A., and Wil- 
liam Palmer, M.A., have been admitted 
Actual Fellows of Magdalen College ; and 
the Rev. J. Peterson Chambers, M.A., 



the Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, M.A., 
the Rev. Thomas Sale, M.A., Frederic 
James Parsons, M.A., and Thomas Henry 
Whorwood, D.A., admitted Probationary 
Fellows of that Society. The same day 
the following gentlemen were elected De- 
mies of Magdalen College : — Henry Dale, 
Commoner of Worcester College, on the 
Warwickshire Foundation; Edward Dau- 
beny, Commoner of Trinity College, Nor- 
folk; William F.Picken, Nottinghamshire; 
Thomas Butler, Commoner of Wndham 
College, Diocese ofWinton; Charles Bur- 
ney, Commoner of Christ Church, Kent; 
Philip Drake, Norfolk ; and Edward John 
Chaplin, Commoner of Christ Church, 
Lincoln. 



CAMBRIDGE. 



DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 



HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Sir David Brewster, Trinity College. 

DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW. 

Richard Samuel Dixon, Trinity Hall. 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 

Di&uey Launder Thorp, Caius College. 

BACHELOR IN CITIL LAW. 

John Stuart Roupell, Trinity f^all. 

BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 

George Fubian Evans, Caius College. 
Algernon Hicks, Magdalen Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Thomas William Greaves, St. Jubn'it Coll. 
Albert Way, Trinitj Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Henry Barlow, St. John's ColL 

NO. xxvni. — OCT. 1833* 



The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, admitted ad eundem of this Uni- 
versity. 

On Thursday, June 27, the following 
gentlemen of this University were admit- 
ted to honorary degrees. 

The Eurl Fitzwiliiam. LL.D., Trin. Coll. 
Sir Charles Lemon, M.A., Trinity Coll. 
Sir T. Macdougell Brisbane, M.A., Tri- 
nity College. 

At the same time the undermentioned 
gentlemen -were admitted to ad eundem 
degrees : — 

W. Buckland, D.D., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Professor of Geology. 

T. R. Robinson, D.D., Dublin, Professor 
of Astronomy at Armagh. 

Right Hon. D.Gilbert, LL.D., Pembroke 
Coll. Oxford. 

Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., Dublin. 

J. Macartney, M.D. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

W. E. Honey, B.D. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 

C. J. Lapriraaudaye, M. A. St. John's CoU 
lege, Oxford* 
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R. Wdk«r. M.A. WadhAm Coll. Oxford. 
J. Stiottd, M.A. Wadhau Coll. Oxford. 
C. Wordtworth, M.A. Christ Cli. Oxf. 
W. Paimer, M. A. Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
W. U. BromeM, M.A, Pemb. Coll. Oxf. 
P. Borv Duucao, M.A. New Coll. Oxf. 
JohnWilMo, M.A. Queen's Col). Oxf. 
£. Denison. M.A. Mertan Coll. Oxf. 
J.Sabine. M.A. Triiut^ Coll. Dublin. 
Loxd Morpeth, M.A. CiiristCh. Oxf. 
Rt. Hon. Storges Boome, M.A. Christ 

Clmrdi, Oxford. 
F. Plumpirr, M.A. Uuiversitj Coll. Oxf. 
Homphry Llojd, M.A. Dublin. 
W. Vernon Haroourt, M.A. Clu Ch. OxC 
Sir Job« Moidaun^ UA. Christ Ch. Oxi 



Cliarlca Immj, M.A. Christ Church, OxC 
WilUan Curetou. M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
Baden PoweU, M.A. Oriel Coll. Oxford, 

Saviiian Proietsor. 
Sir T. D^ke Acland, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 
J. £. Winterbottom, M.A. St. John's Coll. 

Oxford. 
C. Hotham, M.A. UnWersity CoU. Oxf. 
J. Forster Alleyne, M.A. BaUiol ColL Oxi 
W.KerrHamUtQu, M.A.MertonCol!.Oxi. 
Lord Sandon, M.A. Christ Chnrch, 0x1 
K. Bassett Wilson, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxf. 
W. R. Conrtenay, B.C.L. Ail Soals' CoU. 

Oxford, 
lord Adare, 6.A. Trinity ColL Dublin. 
W. R. Hamilton, B.A. Trin. CoU. I>«bUa. 



On Tuesday, July 5, being Commencement Day, the following Doctors and Bflasters 
of Arts wbre created : — 



DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Steven Gilly, Catharine Hall. 

DOCTORS IN PHySIC. 

William G. Peene, Trinity Coll. 



Charles Morgan Lemann, Trinity Coll. 
James Johnstone, Trinity Coll. 

DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW. 

Richard Samuel Dixon, Trinity Hall. 



MASTERS or ARTS. 



KING S COLL. 

J.Wolvey Astley 
George Thackeray 
Thomas Phil{)0tt8 
Charles Luxmoore 

ST. pster's coll. 
Comyns Tucker 
G. Harvey Vacbetl 
Rowland Fawcett 
Edmund Cory 
WiUiam Fletcher 
Henry Dowell 
Matt. D. Williams 
Wm. F. Raymond 
Thomas Moore 
Wm. John James 
Robert Hawthorn 
James Kirkpatrick 

CLARE BALL. 

Philip Wm. Ray 
Wm. H. Molineux 
W. Perceval Baily 
T. Dickinson HaH 
Wm. Knapp Jonas 



Thomas Hills 

L. Erasmus Dryden 

Ben. T. Williams 

PEUBROKE COLL. 

Hen. Tho. Liveing 
Thomas England 
Rich.NeUon Barnes 

caius coll. 
J. Medows Rodwell 
Thomas Wall 
Stephen Jackson 
W. Handley Bland 
William Jay 
Rob. Cha. Yaughan 
T. L« J. Sunderland 

TRINITY HALL. 

Pet. Le Neve Foster 

CORP. CHR. COLL. 

Jas. Septimus Cox 
Joseph Pollen 
Edwin Steventon 
Charles Chapman 
Joha Hooper 



Tho. Cha. Barton 
Henry Geo. Walsh 
Thomas Dwyer 
WiUiam Millett 
James Elliott 
Samuel Leggatt 
Clias. F. Bagshawe 
J.Calvert Blath way t 
Thomas Browne 

queen's COLL. 

Frederick Hose 
W. Dixon Rangeley 
Francis Upjohn 
Joseph Brown 
Jas. Edward Dakon 
Edward Weigall 
Jas. Langton Clarke 
Jas. S. Shackleford 
George Kembei: 
Edm. Long Eve 
Frederick Norris 
Samuel Newali 

CATHARINE HALL. 

Wm. Daniel Fyson 



Henry Kubff 
PhiKp Simpson 
Joaiab Crofts 
Andrew Watson 

JESU8 COLL. 

Jamea Samuel Lake 
Samuel Rowe 
Samuel Coates 
Robert Ingram 

Christ's coll. 
Adam Fitch 
Jamea Penfold 
G.Vaughan Jackson 
Wm. Darwin Fox 
Thomas Burroughes 
George SimpsoA 
Wm« Fred. Carter 
E. Armett Powell 

ST. J0HN*S COLL. 

Thos. Greenwood 
W. Morcell Lawson 
C. Carda.Babington 
Fred. €has. Crick 
Chas. Tho. WhiUe; 
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Charles Merivale 
Cbrist9plier Cftaike 
J. Maurice Herbert 
Jos, Duaniogton 
W. Panton Walker 
John Hodgkiofon 
Jq9. Ca&tle Burnett 
James Colley 
John Fielden 
Edmund Carrington 
Wm. Fred. Beiidpii 
John Zjawes 
Frederick Eeade 
William Singleton 
Jonatb. Blackburne 
Charles Pritchard 
F. John Stainforth 
George Whartoa 
George Moody 
Samuel Shields 
William Hewsmi 
Herbert C. Marsb 
E. Hayes Ptckering 
Tho9. Leonard HHl 
G.Stamnera Barrovr 
JobuBfowBc 



W. Wti|db«i« Fair 

MAQDAT.EirB COLL. 

George Urquhart 
Edwafd Dodd 
John Foster 
Henry J« Lockwood 
Q.Franklaad Lewis 
Edward Yardly 
F. T. W. C. Fitaroy 
A. Allicocke Young 
Henry J. Jaeksoa 
William Breyntou 

tnmxTV coLi^ 

CharlesLestourgeoo 
Weedcn Butler 
. Saaftoel Maruidijii 
Leonard Thompson 
J. Mitchell Kemble 
Joseph Mann 
Thomas Wilkinsov 
Thos. Henry Steele 
T. Borrow Burcham 
CbfiatW^j:4i«f9rtb 
John Moore Heath 



John Frere 
John Wilson 
Urban Smith 
William Foulger 
Edward Vaux 
E.Harroer RavenhiH 
W. Doyd Birkbeck 
Wm. John Travis 
William Colquhoua 
Charlea Biosby 
C. Eboral Rogers 
James Brogden 
Peter Car^ 
Charles Hebert 
Henry Prater 
Thomas Myers 
Joa. Yates Cooksoo 
F. William Rhodes 
Wm. Buntin£ Tate 
Bicbard Mosley 
William Ramshay 
H« BelmoBt Sims 
£. A. IHuigworth 
Anthony Gordon 
Rich. Peter Hoare 
Thomas Wilson 



Stephen Davies 
Jas. Frederick Todd 
R. CheAerix Trench 
George Arkwight 
Josepb Taylor 
Thomas Creanwood 
Thomas- Quayle 
J^Am Fearnley 
Wra. G. Ponsonby 
Edwin Hill Handley 

EMMANUEL COLL. 

Frederiek Wmtkins 
RogetBasloa 
WiBiaai Wall 
Jas^ RkdMird Br^iVfi 
W.Charfes Holder 

SXDKST COLL. 

George Johnson 
J. W. L. Heaviside 
M. T^ 8. Raimbach 
Vicesimus K. Child 
: T. Francis i»yng 

DOWNtNO COLL. 

WiUiam P. Hulton 
Tb9. P. Miebell 



MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 



Elections. 

George Ray, B.A. of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, has been elected a Foundation Fel- 
low of that Society. 

The Earl of Compton, son of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Thurlow, the 
Hon. W. J. Wentworth Fitzwilliara, and 
the Hon. Philip York Saville, have been 
admitted of Trinity College. 

A Grace to the following effect has 
passed the Senate. 

To allow the Syndics for building an 
Anatomical Museum and Lecture Rooms, 
for the Professors of Anatomy and Che- 
mistry, a sum of money not exceeding 
£^20 for the fitting up the same, in addi- 
tion to the sum voted for the erection of 
those buildhigs. 



COMBINATION PAPER. 

PRIOR COMB. 

Aug. 4. Mr. Newberry, Regin. 

11. Mr.Hine, Sid. 

18. Mr. Otter, sen., Jes. 

S5. Coll. Regal. 
Sept. 1. Coll.Trin. 
8. Coll. Job. 

15. Mr. Hall, Magd. 

22. Mr. Sikes, Regin. 

t9. Mr. Skinner, Sid. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Steggell, Jes. 

13. Coll. Regal. 
Oct. 20. Coll. Trin. 

27. CoHMEH. Benefact. 
Nov. 3. Coll. Joh. 

10. Mr. Ford, Magd. 

17. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. 

24. Mr. Barne, Sid. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Otter, Jun. Jes. 
8. Coll. Regal. 

15. Coll. Trin. 

22. Coll. Joh. 

29. M. Evans, Pet. 
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Aug. 4. 

II. 

IS. 

S4. 

25. 

SepC J. 

8. 

15. 

fl. 

Oct 6. 
13. 
18. 
20. 
27. 
28. 

Nov. 1. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
84. 
^, 
Dec. 1. 
8. 
15. 
21. 
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P08TB1I COMB. 

Mr. Bocklf , Sid. 

Mr. Gedge, Catli. 

Mr. Tecfofi, Clar. 

Vest. S. Babt. Mr. Ford, Magd. 

Mr. Evans, Pet. 

Mr. Warden, Trin. 

Mr. Jones, Pet. 

Mr. Carter, Joh. 

Febt. S. Matt. Mr. Ruddock, 
Jtfli. 

Mr.Tam^i^Corp*. > 

FfiBT. S. MicB« Mr. Reming- 
ton, Trin. 

Mr. Gi(Hon,^rin. 

Mr. E. Wilson, Cath. 

Fkbt.S. Lvc. Mr.Seveme, Clir. 

Mr. R. Wilson, Joh. 

Mr. Baldwin, Cbr. 

Fbst. SS. Sim. bt Jvx>. Mr. F. 
White, Trin. 

Fbst. Oh. Samct. Mr. N.Ro- 
binson, Trin. 

Mr. Rodmell, Trin. 

Mr. T. Williams, Joh. 

Mr. Daniel, Clar. 

Mr. Napleton, Sid. 

Fbst. S. And. Mr. Colls, Clir. 

Mr. Wilmot, Joh. 

Mr. Sandys, Penib. 

Mr. Sjrroes, Jes. 

F£aT.S.TiiOM. Mr.HannBm,Joh. 



22. Mr. Drake, Joh. 

26. Fbst. Nativ. Mr. Bngsbawe, 

Magd. 
96. Fbst. S. Steph. Mr. J. B. Ro- 
binson, Trill. 

27. Fbst. 8. Joh. Mr. Whiter, Clar. 

28. Fbst. Innoc. Mr. Lawson, Job. 

29. Mr. Basely, Clar. 

Retp, in TKeolog, Oppon. 

C Coll. Regal. 
Mr.G.A.BrQ«iue,Trin.^ Coil. Trin. 

t Coll. Job. 
£ Mr.Turner, Mag. 
Mr. Blakenej, Joh. < Mr. Harris, Cath. 

(.Mr. Sutton, Clar. 
Mr. Hutchinson, 

Mr. OiroiAgham 



{Mr. HutchiE 
Coil?Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 



SColl. Joh. 
Mr. Chichester, 
Magd. 
MrGieadall,Cath 

Retp, tfi Jur, Cio. Oppon, 

C M 
Mr. Ireland, Emman. 

(. Mr.Godfrey,JoIi. 

Retp, in Medie. Oppon. 



Mr. T. Marshall, 
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